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IT  IS  the  teacliiiig  of  history  that  con- 
tact with  the  ocean  has  be^  highly 
uejitial   in  forming   the  character  of 

tions — ^increasing  their  c^ourage  and 
bve  of  freedom  and  developing  the  means 
of  their  wealth  and  power.  This  is  why 
in  every  enlightened  country  the  benefits 
of  navigation  are  fully  appreciated. 
Every  people  whose  territory  touches  tlie 
ocean,  its  rivers  and  harboi^  furnishing 
sites  for  towns  and  cities  and  abodes  of 
civilization,  are  naturally  blessed  in  great 
degree.  To  other  industries  they  may 
add  shipbuilding,  transportation  and  trade 
with  foreign  countries.  If  well-governed, 
jthey  may  grow  rich  and  powerful  on  land 

d  sea,  and  exert  much  influence  on  the 
progress  of  mankind.  But  native  skill 
must  he  applied ;  shipping  must  be  home- 
built  and  home-employed  and  commerce 
conducted  by  citizens,  or  its  natural  ad- 
vantages will  do  the  nation  Uttle  good. 
Alien  merchants  using  foreign  shipping 
will  not  aid  very  much  in  developing  in- 
dustries away  from  home — ^they  work  for 
their  own  country  and  flag  everywhere 
they  go. 

Only  one  of  the  larger  nations  of  the 
earth — the  United  States  of  America — 
has  failed  for  some  time  to  prize  and  pro- 
tect a  large  part  of  its  navigation— that 
engaged  in  foreign  trade.  This  part,  by 
a  mistaken  policy,  virtually  thrust  upon 
the  government  by  a  rival,  has  long  been 
unprotected  and  consequently  is  now  an 
almost  vanished  industry.  It  is  hoped, 
however,  that  this  policy  will  be  soon  cor- 
rected and  that  once  more  the  American 
ahip  will  win  her  way  and  enjoy  her  rights* 

In  February,  1OT4,  a  joint  commission 
of  Congress  was  appointed  to  inve-stigate 
the  situation  of  the  Americaji  merchant 
marine  during  the  recess  and  to  prepare 
a  bill  to  meet  its  demands  in  a  constitu- 
tional manner.     It  was  developed  that 


the  view  of  the  country  favored  the  re- 
establishment  of  our  early  policy*  This 
called  for  discriminating  duties  of  tonnage 
and  of  tari^,  as  regulations  of  foreign 
commerce,  the  constitution  not  sanction* 
ing  the  payment  of  **  bounties*'  or  ** sub- 
sidies" to  the  marine  in  general.  Con- 
trary to  expectation,  the  commission  re- 
ported a  'Vsubvention "  or  subsidy  bill, 
which,  however,  was  not  put  upon  passage, 
the  report  in  its  favor  by  a  majority  of 
the  commission  being  weak  and  unsatis- 
factory. It  is  possible  that  tliis  measure 
may  be  offered  at  the  ne^ct  session,  but 
is  by  no  meajis  certain  of  enactment;  for 
ample  discussion  must  show  that  its  prin- 
ciple is  false,  and  that  unless  our  present 
pohcy  shall  be  discoftlinu^d  there  can  be 
no  hope  for  an  American  marine,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  treasure  may  be  squandered 
on  the  e3cperiment. 

ADVANTAGE   OF  SHIPPING    POWER, 

The  relations  of  national  advancement 
to  navigation  and  commerce  are  naturally 
such,  that  the  nations  accomphshing  their 
improvement  and  extension  have  ever 
developed  a  power  of  controlling  the  cir- 
cumstances of  others.  An  intelligent 
observation  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was 
grounded  on  this  fact: 

"Whosoever  commands  the  sea  com- 
mands the  trade;  whosoever  commands 
the  trade  of  the  world  commands  the 
riches  of  the  world,  and  consequently  the 
worid  itself/* 

The  riches  of  the  world  do  not  all  re-  ^ 
side  in  traffic,  though  it  is  the  idea  of  some 
commercial  countries  that,  for  them,  the 
marts  of  trade  are  the  indispensable  pos- 
session. Raleigh's  nation  has  paid  great 
attention  to  his  ma^im.  The  mastery 
of  navigation  and  the  command  of  com- 
merce have  been  uppermost  in  the  mind 
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of  its  government  in  every  movement 
made  on  land  or  sea  for  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years.  The  possession  of  forty- 
three  colonies  or  dependencies  teUs  a 
long  story  of  naval  power,  conquest  and 
accumulation  of  wealth.  Great  Britain's 
command  of  the  sea  now  begins  with  the 
control  of  shipbuilding;  takes  root  with 
sure  aiicendency  in  shipowning;  branches 
out  with  supremacy  in  underwriting,  and 
is  perfected  in  power  by  mercantile  ad- 
vantage and  the  consequent  financial 
rule  of  debtor  nations :  those  withmii  skip- 
ping. To  her  other  instrumentahties  of 
mination  she  adds  a  great  na%y. 


THE   WORK   OF  SHIP   PROTECTION. 


The  basis  for  this  commanding  posi- 
tion— of  "Ruler  of  the  Seas*'— was  laid 
in  a  navigation  act  (1051-60)  the  most 
efficacious  ever  enforced.  Its  protection 
to  ship  employment  was  absolute.  Says 
a  British  historian: 

**  The  result  of  that  act  transcended  the 
wiJdest  dream  of  Lombard  and  Venetian 
avarice,  or  the  grandest  schemes  of  Span- 
ish and  Portuguese  conquest.  It  not  only 
secured  to  the  people  who  enacted  it  the 
greatest  share  of  the  world's  carrying 
trade*  but  the  trade  also  knew  its 
master  and  followed  with  becoming  ser- 
viUty," 

Following  is  the  principal  section  of 
the  perfected  act  which  gave  England  her 
start  as  the  autocrat  of  commerce,  virtu- 
ally compelling  other  countries  to  follow 
her  example  in  regard  to  sliip  protection : 

BRITISH   NAVIGATION   ACT. 

"And  it  is  further  enacted,  etc.,  that 
no  goods  or  commodities  whatever  of  the 
growth*  production  or  manufacture  of 
Africa,  Asia  or  America,  or  any  part  there- 
of, be  imported  into  England,  Ireland,  or 
Wales,  islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey, 
or  town  of  Berwickon -Tweed,  in  any 
other  ship  or  ships,  vessel  or  vessels  what- 
ever, but  in  such  as  do  truly  and  without 
fraud,  belong  only  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land or  Ireland,  dominion  of  Wales,  or 


town  of  Berwick-on -Tweed,  or  of  the 
lands,  islands,  plantations  or  territories 
in  Asia,  Africa  or  America,  to  his  Majesty 
belonging,  as  the  proprietors  and  right 
owners  thereof,  and  whereof  the  master 
and  three-fourths  at  least  of  the  mariners 
are  English,  under  the  penalty  of  the 
forfeiture  of  all  such  goods  and  commodi- 
ties, and  of  the  ship  or  vessel  in  which 
they  were  imported,  with  all  her  guns, 
tackle,  furniture  and  apparel/* 

Thus,  absolute  prohibition  protected 
British  carrying  with  the  grejiter  part  of 
the  world,  while,  with  the  continent  of 
Europe  only,  differential  dutie-s  were 
applied.  Necessarily,  rival  European 
nations  regulated  their  commerce  in  view 
of  the  English  system:  prohibitively  for 
their  coastwise  and  colonial  trades,  as  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,  and  discriminatively 
in  duties  for  foreign  trafiic.  England 
was  not  long  in  following  up  her  naviga- 
tion law  with  open  warfare  on  the  ship- 
ping of  the  Netherlands,  then  doing  a 
large  share  of  carriage  for  other  countries. 
By  breaking  up  the^e  fixed  relations,  new 
ones  favorable  to  English  trade  might  be 
made.  In  this  advancement  the  navy 
was  the  main  support.  In  a  few  years' 
warfare  the  Dutch  marine  was  destroyed. 
British  statesmen  said  it  was  to  break  up 
a  monopoly  of  navigation ;  historians  say 
it  was  to  establish  one  monopoly  in  place 
of  another* 

ANTI-MONOPOLY   OP  NAVIGATION. 

When  the  United  States  of  America 
came  into  the  arena  of  ocean  commerce  a 
new  problem  confronted  England.  Un- 
der her  laws«  only  her  own  flag  could  carry 
between  any  of  the  ports  of  America,  or 
from  them  to  her  ports  in  Europe.  Amer- 
ican vessels  under  the  stars  and  stripes 
would  be  excluded  from  these  ports  both 
in  America  and  Europe,  if  no  relaxation 
were  made.  This  was  done,  but  not  by 
a  statute  for  a  number  of  years.  A  royal 
proclamation  was  issued  annually,  the 
ports  in  Great  Britain  were  declared 
open«  but  those  in  the  Provinces  and  the 
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West  Indies  were  reported  dosed,  to  ves- 
sels of  ike  Uniied  States.  The  governor 
of  the  East  Indies,  then  having  the  power 
so  to  do,  permitted  American  vessels  to 
trade  there  under  conditions  such  as  other 
countries  enjoyed* 

For  the  better  protection  of  her  ship- 
ping, Great  Britain  refused  outright  to 
make  any  treaty  of  commerce  and  navi- 
gation with  the  United  States,  and  to  this 
day  she  has  made  noiw  except  the  meager, 
time-limited  convention  of  1815,  condi- 
tioned, at  her  instance,  for  the  mutual 
suspension  of  discriminating  duties  in 
direct  trans- Atlantic  trade,  securing  thus 
a  great  advantage.  The  United  States 
had  no  difficulty  in  getting  desirable 
treaties  with  France,  Holland  and  Sweden, 
and  afterward  with  other  countries,  favor- 
able to  fair  and  equitable  traffic. 

The  peculiar  course  of  Great  Britain 
caused  a  study  of  the  subject  of  interna- 
tional  navigation  the  world  over,  especi- 
ally by  American  statesmen  intent  upon 
securing  the  naiiiral  rights  of  a  young  and 
independent  maritime  nation.  What 
these  rights  were  became  matter  for  seri- 
ous thought  and  considerate  but  deter- 
mined action.  Ambitious  schemes*  such 
as  ultimately  carrying  and  conducting 
the  commerce  of  th£  worlds  were  not  enter- 
tained. Only  fair  and  equitable  com- 
merce was  wanted — no  otier  appeared 
desirable. 

TRANSPORTATION    A    PAHT   OF   COMMKBCE. 

Considering  the  question  in  its  larger 
aspects,  as  did  Benjamin  FrankUn  and 
other  of  our  early  statesmen,  transporta- 
tion is  a  part  of  the  conmaeree  between 
two  nations,  and  in  direct  trade  plainly 
belongs  to  each  country  to  do;  but  if  one 
country  has  not  the  vessels,  and  the  other 
bas^  then  the  whole  transportation  mani- 
festly belongs  to  that  one  and  cannot  be 
justly  claimed  by  any  other. 

While  some  nations  unskilled  in  navi- 
gation have  been  content  to  have  no  ship- 
ping and  only  a  passive  commerce,  others 
quaUfied  to  build  and  sail  have  been  alert 
to  the  importance  of  an  active  commerce 


carried  on  by  their  own  vessels.  A  de- 
pendence on  foreign  shipping,  and  the 
payment  of  freight  to  vessels  of  other 
countries,  creates  or  increases  balances  of 
commerce  against  a  country.  Alexander 
Hamilton,  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  I 
of  our  country,  said:  **To  prejserve  the 
balance  of  trade  [commerce]  in  favor  of  a 
nation  ought  to  be  a  leading  aim  of  its 
policy/*  Mr.  Williamson,  of  North  Car- 
olina, said  in  1700:  "By  permitting  for- 
eigners to  carry  our  produce  for  us>  in 
order  to  pay  for  the  fine  goods  they  fur- 
nish us,  we  have  to  raise  more  from  the 
soil  by  one-third  than  if  we  carried  it  _ 
ourselves/'  I 

Foreign  shipping  dependence  also  en- 
counters the  disadvantages  of  foreign 
wars,  scarcity  of  vessels,  high  rates  of 
freight  and  dear  insurance,  without  cer- 
tainty of  service  at  any  cost;  hence  a 
national  shipping  is  an  economic  necessity 
for  a  maritime  people,  and  absolutely  so, 
to  maintain  independence  and  perfect 
prosperity.  Shipless  nations  often  be- 
come a  prey  to  the  navigating  class,  as 
trade  is  always  gained  to  alien  carrying 
nations,  while  their  profits  enlarge  and 
grow  unfair.  The  shipless  nation,  too, 
is  always  in  debt^  generally  backward  and 
seldom  prosperous. 

THE  TRUE  THEORY  OF  COMMERCE. 

Regarding  the  true  theory  of  commerce, 
said  Rufus  King  in  1818: 

**  As_alLnations  have  equal  rights^^md 
each  may^laim  equal  advantages  in  its 
intercourse  with  others,  the  true  theory 
of  international  commerce  is  one  of  equjoi- 
ity  and  reciprocal  benefits.  This  gives  to  ■ 
skin  and  to  capital  their  just  and  natural 
advantages;  any  other  scheme  is  merely 
artificial;  and  so  far  as  it  aims  at  ad- 
vantages over  those  who  adhere  to  the 
open  system,  it  aims  at  profit  at  the  ex- 
pense of  natural  justice." 

The  British  system  had  the  fault  thus 
described.  The  colonists  were  treated 
as  subordinate  to  tKwt  V«^«^*^>^>f***-> 
tlieii  mAusXjvea  ai^^  ^^^  >iSfc  «fl  '^^vx  x^ 
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being  placed  under  inferior  regulations. 
It  was  this  denial  of  equality  that  really 
caused  the  revolution  of  1776,  It  was 
natural,  therefore,  that  an  American 
system  of  commerce  should  look  to  pro- 
tection of  some  kind,  that  should  even  up 
disadvantages  in  the  footing  of  vessels 
and  conduce  to  the  conduct  of  **  fair  com- 
merce '*  and  a  just  sharing  of  transporta- 
tion with  the  countries  with  whom  we 
traded-  The  first  two  commercial  trea- 
ties made  after  the  revolution  exhibit  the 
care  of  our  early  statesmen  in  this  regard. 
The  right  to  protect  against  inequalities 
of  footing  in  navigation  was  reserved  in 
the  preambles  to  these  treaties  both  pro- 
claimed in  1783.  We  quote  from  that  of 
the  Netherlands. 

The  contracting  parties : 

"  Desiring  to  ascertain  in  a  permanent 
and  equitable  manner,  the  rules  to  be 
observed  relative  to  the  commerce  and 
correspondence  which  they  intend  to  es- 
tablish between  their  respective  states, 
countries,  and  inhabitants  have  judged 
that  the  said  end  cannot  be  better  ob- 
tained than  by  establishing  the  most  per- 
fect eqwdity  and  reciprocity  for  the  basis 
of  their  agreements,  and  by  avoiding  all 
those  burdensome  preferences  which  are 
usually  the  sources  of  debate,  embarrass- 
ment, and  discontent;  by  leaving  also 
each  party  at  liberty  to  make,  respecting 
commerce  and  navigation,  such  ulterior 
regtdatimis  as  it  shall  find  most  conveni- 
ent to  itself,  and  by  founding  the  advan- 
tages of  commerce  solely  upon  recipro- 
cai  tSUly  and  the  just  rules  of  free  inter- 
course; reserving  withal  to  each  party 
the  liberty  of  admitting  at  its  pleasure 
other  nations  to  a  participation  of  the 
same  advantages/* 

OUR  CONTENTION   rOE  PAIB  WEST 
INDIA  COMMERCE* 

After  the  above-mentioned  treaties 
were  made,  nearly  all  our  states  enacted 
regulations  of  commerce — described  as 
"discriminating  duties ^'-^f or  the  pro- 
tectioQ  of  their  carrj^ng  trade,  being  free 
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so  to  do.  When  the  constitution  wai 
formed  a  compm^t  was  necessarily  entered 
into,  that  the  duty  and  power  of  such  pro- 
tection should  be  taken  over  by  the  Fed- 
eral government.  That  is  the  signifi* 
cance  of  clause  3  of  section  8  of  article  I, 
of  the  Constitution,  providing  for  the  reg- 
ulation of  foreign  trade*  In  conformity 
with  the  compact  and  under  the  powei^ 
granted,  the  first  Congress,  in  1789,  took 
up  its  duty  towards  shipping,  and  in  a 
short  time  an  American  marine  was  under 
way  encouraged  and  protected  in  its  em- 
ployment.  Great  Britain  was  alone  in 
her  opposition  and  antagonism.  Herself 
the  best  protected  shipping  nation  on 
earth,  a  strong  believer  in  her  right  to 
keep  down  rivalry  and  to  monopohze,  if 
she  could,  the  commerce  and  carriage  of 
the  world,  she  could  not  tolerate  ''fair 
commerce**  with  a  former  rebel  colony. 
For  twenty-five  years  the  British  ministry 
watched  and  worked  to  coerce  the  Ameri- 
can government  into  an  abandonment  of 
ship  protection  in  tlie  trade  between  the 
two  countries.  Finally  this  was  effected 
after  the  close  of  the  war  of  18 H,  the 
West  Indies  remaining  closed.  The  al- 
ternative was  to  continue  the  war.  Giv- 
ing way  to  Great  Britain  in  1815  initiated 
a  change  of  system  that  should  never  have 
been  made.  A  most  unfair  commerce 
resulted  from  it»  British  shipping 
brought  out  such  goods  as  our  market 
would  accept;  then  they  took  cargo  for 
the  West  Indies;  there  they  loaded  for 
the  United  States ;  discharged  cargo  here, 
and  loading  again  they  sailed  homeward 
bound,  having  paid  no  "discriminating 
duties**  for  the  protection  of  "Yankee" 
ships.  American  vessels  could  load  and 
sail  for  a  British  European  port«  take  in 
ballast  and  return  home.  They  could 
not  then  load  and  sail  to  a  British  West 
India  port  under  penalty  of  confiscation 
of  hull  and  cargo.  They  paid  no  dis- 
criminating duties,  except  for  lights  in 
the  British  ports  in  Europe,  but  neither 
could  they  gel  the  carriage  of  foreign- 
owned  cargoes  with  their  discriminating 
duties  off;  the  British  merchant  freighted 
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the  ship  of  his  own  flag,  for  such  were  the 
ethics  of  his  philosophy,  and  the  disre- 
gard that  he  paid  to  the  principle  of  re- 
ciprocal l>enefits.  Entitled  to  Imlf  the 
transportation  of  the  commerce  with 
Great  Britain^  the  United  States  could 
get  but  otie-fuarter.  Entitled  to  half  the 
transportation  of  the  commen:*e  witli  the 
West  Indies,  they  were  refused  any 
of  it. 

Finding  how  the  convention  operated. 
Congress  was  not  long  in  resohing  to 
have  the  ports  of  the  Weist  Indies  opened* 
or  the  disadvantage  of  tlie  convention 
reduced  to  a  minimum*  In  1819  it  would 
terminate,  but,  having  other  negotiations 
pending,  England  had  it  in  her  power  to 
compel  an  extension  of  time,  and  this  she 
did  for  ten  years  in  1818.  In  1818,  Con- 
gress passed  an  act  to  the  effect  that  Amer- 
ican  ports  were  closed  to  ail  vessels  com- 
ing from  ports  which  were  dosed  to  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States,  In  the  Senate 
the  vote  was  31  to  l2,  and  in  the  House* 
12S  to  16.  The  British  policy  was  "ex- 
clusively directed  against  us,"  the  vessels 
of  other  countries  being  indulged  in  a  free 
intercourse.  In  tliis  wrongful  policy 
Britain  stood  alone.  "American  vessels 
being  admitted  into  the  French,  Spanish, 
Dutch  and  Swedish  colonies." 

NATURAL   RIGHTS  SHOULD   BE   PRO 
TECTED, 

Jame^  Barbour,  of  Virginia,  in  an  able 
speech  said ; 

'*  Vain,  foolish,  your  resolutions  to  build 
dhips,  unless  you  protect  your  navigation. 
It  is  not  to  the  superior  fixtures  of  your 
vessels,  or  the  ampleness  of  their  supplies, 
you  are  to  look  for  victory,  but  to  the 
number  and  experience  of  your  sailors. 
If  you  suffer  the  power  who  looks  with 
jealousy  on  your  rising  commerce  and 
with  envy  on  the  glorj'  of  your  navy,  to 
exclude  you  from  the  participation  of 
tliose  advantages  which  of  rigkU  as  being 
derived  from  n^ure,  belong  to  you, 
abandon  all  thoughts  of  an  efficient  ma- 
rine, and  withdraw  from  the  ocean." 


It  was  estimated  that  138,000  tons  of 
shipping,  manned  by  6,000  seamen,  sailed 
annually  from  our  ports  to  the  British  ■ 
West  Indies  with  exports  to  the  value  of 
$6,000,000— a  commerce  in  which  we  had 
no  participation  whatever.  Mr.  Barbour 
thus  illustrated  the  case: 

**A  British  ship  arrives  in  the  United 
States  direct  from  Great  Britain,  with  a 
cargo,  unloads  in  one  of  our  ports,  takes 
in  a  cargo  of  lumber,  goes  to  the  West 
Indies,  delivers  it,  and  finding  freight 
scarce,  she  sails  to  New  Orleans,  procures 
a  load  of  tobacco,  cotton,  etc,,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  Great  Britain ;  here  two  or  three 
of  the  freights  belo7ig  of  right  to  the  ship- 
ping of  America,  as  being  the  products  of 
America.  Yet  British  ships,  from  the 
policy  complained  of,  monopolize  the 
whole.  An  American  vessel  going  from 
a  Northern  or  an  Eastern  port  with  a  view 
to  take  a  cargo  for  Europe,  goes  in  balloH 
to  New  Orleans,  Even  from  the  colo- 
nies in  North  America  vessels  are  daily 
entering  our  ports  laden  vn\h  plaster,  fish 
and  the  products  of  their  colom'es;  these 
are  commuted  in  some  of  our  ports  for 
such  cargoes  as  are  wanted  in  the  West 
Indies,  whither  they  sell  or  exchange  their 
cargo,  and  procure  a  freight  in  the  pro- 
duce of  the  islands.  Again,  British  ships 
engaged  in  the  West  India  trade,  fre- 
quently leave  home  ^ith  cargoes  of  little 
value,  such  as  earthenware,  coal,  salt, 
etc,  come  to  the  United  States,  procure 
cargoes  for  the  West  Indies,  and  return 
home  freighted  Tvith  the  productions  of 
the  islands ;  while  the  American  trade  is  J 
limited  to  a  direct  trade  only  with  the  ' 
possessions  of  Great  Britain  in  Europe. 
They  return  generally  in  ballast**  [since 
the  convention  of  1815]. 


THE  VESSELS   RIGHT  TO   CARBY  THE 
CARGO. 

It  was  not  the  "colonial  system'*  to 
which  Americans  objected,  but  a  new 
development  of  the  monopolistic  policy* 
On  this  point  Rufus  Kin%^  ^  \SkK^^a«st  ^^ 
the  cou&ll\.u\ioik^  eoTux^xs^ovk^^v^' 
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"Our  commeraal  system  is  an  opea 
one — our  ports  and  our  commerce  are 
free  to  all — we  neither  possess,  nor  desire 
to  po88eHS,  colonies;  nor  do  we  objec-t 
that  others  should  possess  them,  unless 
thereby  the  general  commerce  of  the  world 
be  so  abiidged  that  we  are  restrained  in 
our  intercourse  with  foreign  commerce 
wanting  our  suppUes,  and  furnishing  in 
return  those  which  we  need. 

**But  it  is  not  to  the  colonial  system^ 
but  to  a  new  principle,  which  in  modem 
times  has  been  incorporattxl  witli  those  of 
the  navigation  act  of  Great  Britain,  that 
we  now  object.  According  to  this  act  no 
direct  trade  or  intercourse  can  be  carried 
on  between  a  colony  and  a  foreign  coun- 
try; but  by  the  'free  port  bill  *  passed  in 
the  present  reign,  the  English  contraband 
trade^  which  had  long  been  pursued,  in 
violation  of  Spanish  laws,  between  Eng- 
Usb  and  Spanish  colonies,  was  sanctioned 
and  regulated  by  an  act  of  Parliament; 
and,  since  the  independence  of  the  United 
States »  England  has  passed  laws  opening 
an  intercourse  and  trade  between  her 
West  India  colonies  and  the  United 
States,  and  excluding  the  shipping  of  the 
United  States,  has  cn^nfined  the  same  to 
English  ships  and  seamen;  departing  by 
this  law  not  only  from  the  principles  of 
the  navigation  act,  which  she  was  at  lib- 
erty to  do,  by  opening  a  direct  intercourse 
between  the  colonies  and  a  foreign  coun- 
try, but  controlling,  which  she  had  no 
auihoriti^  to  do,  the  reciprocal  rights  of  the 
United  States  to  employ  their  own  vessels 
to  carry  it  on. 

*•  Colonies  being  parts  of  the  nation, 
are  subjected  to  its  regulations ;  but  when 
an  intercourse  and  trade  are  opened  be- 
tween colonies  and  a  foreign  country*,  the 
foreign  country  becomes  a  party,  and  has 
a  reciprocal  claim  to  employ  its  own  ves- 
sels equally  in  the  intercourse  and  trade 
with  such  colony,  as  with  any  other  part 
of  the  nation  to  which  they  belong.  Gov- 
ernments owe  it  to  the  trust  confided  to 
them,  carefully  to  watch  over,  and  by  all 
suitable  means  to  promote,  the  general 
welfare ;  and  while  on  account  of  a  small 


or  doubtful  inconvenienc-e  tliey  will  not 
disturb  a  beneficial  intercourse  between 
their  people  and  a  foreign  country,  they 
ought  not  to  omit  the  interposition  of  their 
corrective  authority,  whenever  an  im- 
portant public  interest  is  evaded,  or  the 
national  reputation  affected." 

RE8UL.T8  OK  OtTR  CONTENTION. 

As  the  islands  had  to  have  our  supplies » 
we  did  not  lose  the  trade,  which,  under 
their  regulations,  was  carried  on  by  our 
vessels  through  neutral  ports,  the  British 
canying  between  these  and  their  own. 
There  were  thus  two  freights  in  place  of 
one,  much  to  the  cost  of  the  islanders. 
British  commerce,  and  the  subjec*ts  of  the 
King,  suffered  under  this  state  of  things 
for  twelve  years  before  his  Majesty  would 
recognize  the  principle  that  American 
vessels  had  a  right  to  carry  export  cargoes 
to  any  extent.  In  1830  the  drastic  course 
pursued  opened  the  ports  which  had  been 
closed  in  1783.  The  ports  of  the  world 
are  open  to  American  shipping  to-day, 
but  ninety  per  cent,  of  them  might  as  well 
be  closed  to  our  vesseb  as  to  have  to  run 
them  under  a  policy  such  as  now  virtually 
excludes  them  on  peril  of  ruin  to  owners. 
And  we  arc  told  if  we  undertake  to  change 
this  policy,  which  but  for  Great  Britain 
we  would  never  have  had,  there  will  be 
dire  retaliation  leveled  at  the  interests  of 
American  farmers.  Sentiment  so  unwor- 
thy did  not  move  the  patriotic  legislators 
in  1818,  led  by  a  farmer  of  Virginia,  Hon. 
James  Barbour.    About  this  point  he  said : 

"The  exports  from  this  country  to  the 
dependencies  in  question  may  be  esti- 
mated at  $6,000,000  and  the  question  to 
be  discussed  is,  what  wiU  be  the  influence 
of  this  measure  upon  the  price  of  the 
article  thus  exported  ?  If  it  be  necessary 
to  admit  that  Great  Britain  can  do  and 
wiU  do  without  them,  then  it  would  be  in 
vain  to  disguise  the  fact  that  the  price  of 
these  articles  would  diminish,  and  in  so 
far  the  value  be  impaired  and  by  conse- 
quence the  agricultural  interest  injured. 
But  if  it  were  revealed  from  Heaven  that 
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this  would  be  the  consequence,  still  he 
hoped  that  agriculturists  were  prepared, 
when  a  just  regard  to  the  intereists  and  to 
the  character  of  their  country  required  it* 
to  make  the  sacrifice  which  the  emergency 
called  for.  He  represented  farmers  and 
agriculturists ;  his  interest  was  hke  theirs, 
and  he,  therefore,  presumed  he  spoke 
their  sentiments,  when  he  proclaimed  his 
readiness  to  look  across  any  sacrifice  of 
their  interest,  when  the  welfare  and  dig- 
nity of  the  whole  people  of  the  United 
States  demanded  it." 

SNUMERATION   OF  SHIPPING   RIOHT8. 

Thus,  as  we  have  seen,  and  as  the 
writer  has  elsewhere  shown  from  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Congress,*  the  American 
doctrine  in  relation  to  the  foreign  carry- 
ing trade  is  this:  American  shipping  has 
the  natural  right  and  is  entitled, 

1,  To  carry  American  exports  to  any 
country  whose  ports  are  open  to  them* 

%.  To  carry  American  commerce  be- 
tween the  states  and  other  countries, 
their  vessels  mutually  participating  in  the 
carriage  of  imports  and  exports,  to  the 
extent  of  one-half, 

S.  To  carry  ail  the  commerce  between 
the  United  States  and  another  country, 
if  it  has  no  vessels  with  which  to  do  its 
share  of  carriage. 

4.  To  carry  all  American  domestic  com- 
merce— coasting,  lake  and  river. 

5.  The  government  of  the  United 
States  has  the  natural  right,  and  is  en- 
titled to  regulate  its  foreign  trade  in  a 
manner  to  secure  and  protect  all  Ameri- 
can shipping  rights  against  the  adverse 
footing,  or  protective  policies,  of  foreign 
countries. 

0.  The  government  of  the  United 
States  is  under  a  constitutional  compact 
with  the  maritime  states  to  perform  its 
duty  in  the  enactment  of  proper  laws  for 
the  encouragement  and  protection  of 
American  navigation  and  to  see  that  en- 
gagements with   foreign   nations  involve 

*See  American  Navigation,  10O£.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  it  Comp&Qjr^  Boftoa  and  New  York. 


no  sacrifice  of  the  shipping  interest  of  the 
United  States. 

THE   PROBABLE   ACTION   OF  CONGRESS. 

The  foregoing  principles  should  and 
will  undoubtedly  prevail  in  any  measure 
that  Congress  will  enact  for  the  recoveiy 
of  the  foreign  carrying  trade,  which  is 
now  done  to  the  extent  of  niiuiy^two  per 
cent,  by  the  vessels  of  foreign  countries. 
Of  the  annual  importations,  about  fifty- 
four  per  cent,  arrive  by  vessels  not  be- 
longing to  the  countries  of  production, 
1.  e.,  by  indirect  carriage.  This  is  in 
consequence  of  the  act  of  Congress,  of 
1828,  opening  our  ports  to  vessels  of  all 
countries,  with  cargoes  the  production 
of  any  or  every  country,  on  the  same  foot- 
ing at  the  customs  as  our  own  ships, 
whenever  any  foreign  country  would 
reciprocate,  though  reciprocation  was 
of  no  real  value.  At  the  time  this  act  was 
passed,  American  ships  competed  in 
British  ports  with  British  ships ;  in  French 
ports  with  French  ships ;  in  Chinese  ports 
with  Chinese  vessels,  and  so  on,  for  freight 
to  the  United  States.  Now,  in  these,  and 
in  all  ports  whatever,  American  vessels 
have  to  compete  with  the  vessels  of  all 
nations — a  manifold  competition,  say, 
of  tenfold  the  ejctent  that  is  prudent  or 
necessary.  It  is  this  excess  of  compe- 
tition that  the  forthcoming  congre^ional 
legislation  should  seek  to  set  aside.  The 
conventions  standing  in  the  way  of  this 
course  may  all  be  terminated  by  giving 
the  notice  of  one  year  required,  if  one 
country  or  the  other  came  to  believe  that 
the  convention  operated  unfairly  and  was 
detrimentaL  It  has  been  to  the  interest 
of  many  countries  to  let  these  conventions 
stand,  and  several  have  devised  and  ap- 
pEed  other  protections — to  the  damage  of 
the  United  States,  The  act  should  ex- 
tend far  enough  to  nullify  these;  and  it 
may  follow  that  other  nations  will  have 
to  adopt  liie  principles  of  our  act,  as  this 
article  has  set  them  out. 

It  is  not  the  intention  and  would  not 
seem  to  be  good  policy  to  la^  wx^  ^sssSge^ 
burdens  cm  direct  itad*  aiui.  Vfai^aryawVi^ 


Hon,  unless  foreign  countnes  take  that 
course,  which  will  not  probably  happen. 
Acknowledging  the  right  of  all  nations  to 
carry  their  own  commerce  and  standing 
for  the  freedom  of  international  inter- 
course, the  United  States  seeks  only  jus- 
tice for  her  own  people  in  respect  to  navi- 
gation. They  are  willing  to  have  a  fair 
competition,  for  instance,  between  their 
own  vessels  and  those  of  Great  Britain 
for  the  commerce  between  the  two  coun- 
tries and  their  dependencies,  but  not  for 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States  with 
France,  Germany,  Braiil,  China,  etc. 
Moreover,  students  of  the  subject  have 
satisfied  themselves  that  there  cannot  be 
a  fair  competition  with  uji^ml  fooling ^ 
and  that  American  vessels  cannot  survive 
with  le^s  protection  than  others.  It  is 
taken  as  proved  in  our  experience  that 
Great  Britain  has  advantages  for  naviga- 
tion in  excess  of  all  other  nations,  and 
that  the  United  States  have  disadvantages 
beyond  all  others.  If  this  were  not  so, 
British  shipping  would  not  be  so  redun- 
dant as  it  is,  nor  American  shipping  so 
insufficient.  Congress  should  therefore 
look  mainly  to  a  degree  of  handicapping 
requisite  to  equalize  conditions  for  com- 
petition with  British  vessels.  The  situa- 
tion was  similar  in  1789.  Our  refla- 
tions made  then  and  after^^ard,  judging 
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from  history,  held  the  scales  of  competi- 
tion with  tolerable  equipoise;  that  was 
the  reason  the  British  were  discontented 
and  endeavo^€^d  to  get  our  policy  changed 
— protection  removed— as  they  seemed 
to  prefer  adtuniage  to  equality*  This 
course  might  be  expected  of  a  rival  who 
believes  it  is  for  him  to  carry  the  commerce 
of  "the  world/* 

The  British  have  no  convention  with 
the  United  States  for  reciprocity  under 
the  act  of  1828.  Their  act  of  1849  met 
the  terms  of  that  act.  Though  they  have 
prospered  greatly  and  much  more  than 
others,  from  its  extravagant  liberality, 
they  have  never  left  a  stone  unturned  to 
find  and  apply  advantages,  fair  and  unfair, 
to  accomplish  the  monopoly  of  our  for- 
eign transportation*  Great  Britain  is 
now  the  beiit  protected  of  all  nations,  as 
the  United  States  is  the  least,  as  to  fordgn 
trade,  yet  it  is  feared  by  some  that  she 
will  "retaliate"  if  we  compel  an  equali- 
zation of  advantage.  For  this  there 
would  be  no  moral  justification,  and 
therefore  no  such  action.  A  nation  that 
is  just  will  not  object  to  American  ship- 
protection  at  the  present  day,  especially 
as  nothing  could  be  accomplished  by 
exciting  the  resentment  of  the  American 
Republic.  William  W.  Bates. 

Denver^  Colo, 
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AN     AMERICAN     MARINE 


Its  UUItty,  Creation   and  Maintenance 


Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  :  To  think  awhile  of 
the  ocean  and  its  navigation,  of  the  ships  and  seamen  carry- 
ing on  the  commerce  of  the  world,  should  bring  delight,  and 
stir  our  pride  ;  for  many  builders  of  reputation,  many  famous 
shipmasters,  and  some  of  the  most  successful  merchants, 
began  careers  of  honor  as  farmer  boys.  Once,  our  whole 
nation  had  the  aspiration  of  youth.  Our  statesmen  were 
patriotic.  Our  laws  encouraged  enterprise  on  land  and  sea, 
and  our  people  succeeded.  The  four  pillars  of  our  prosperity 
were  Agriculture  and  Manufactures,  Commerce  and  Naviga- 
tion. American  ships  and  American  trade  went  everywhere  ; 
and  the  American  flag  at  sea  had  the  respect  of  the  world. 

So  it  was,  but  is  no  more.  No  call  to  the  sea  sounds 
now  for  Young  America.  From  the  vast  domain  of  navigation 
and  the  infinite  activities  of  ocean  commerce  farmer  boys  are 
now  shut  out  Their  birthright  was  ventured  and  lost.  To 
pacify  an  enemy,  Congress  abandoned  our  marine  in  foreign 
trade  ;  has  wholly  neglected  its  preservation  ;  and  it  has  been 
swept  by  rivals  so  cleanly  from  the  sea,  that  the  proportion 
of  American  carriage,  in  what  is  called  American  commerce, 
is  now  but  half  as  large  as  in  1789. 

Early  Success  and  Later  Failure.— Sixty -seven  yeais 
ago  the  percentage  of  American  carriage  in  foreign  trade 
was,  92.5;  when  the  civil  war  began,  65.2;  when  it 
ended,  27.5;  and  last  year,  13.3.  In  the  gradual  decay 
of  our  once  matchless  marine,  before  the  war  and  since, 
with  the  sacrifices  during  the  war,  while  our  citizens  were 
losing  fortunes,  the  Nation  itself  lost  heavily  in  prestige 
and  defensive  power  ;  in  commercial  and  financial  advan- 
tage ;  and  today  has  less  of  independence  than  ever  before. 


^ 


Unfaithful  to  the  obligations  of  patriotism^  in  giving  up 
the  ship  and  relinqnishing  the  sea ;  in  retreating  from  the 
trades  and  business  of  commerce,  with  their  livings,  rewards 
and  honors  ;  we  have  invited  punishment,  and  justly  received 
it  in  hard  experience.  Fundamental  and  essential  rights  and 
opportunities,  sacred  as  life  itself  to  our  own  youth  and  Nation, 
are  now  assumed  and  enjoyed  by  the  subjects  of  foreign  niters, 
for  the  gain  of  themselves  and  the  benefit  of  their  States.  As 
fast  as  developed  here,  our  resources  are  tapped  abroad.  The 
commercial  growth  and  financial  increase,  the  marine  expan- 
sion and  resulting  sea  power,  which  should  be  American,  is 
foreign.  Our  augmentation  aggrandizes  our  rivals  and 
strengthens  our  enemies.  Our  foreign  trade  is  only  passively 
ours,  since  aliens  nowadays  carr>'  on  and  control  our  business 
with  foreign  countries.  The  loss  and  want  of  grip  and  rule 
is  damaging  and  dangerous.  We  fear  nothing  now  so  iiuich 
as  our  foreign  commerce,  carried  on  by  foreign  merchants, 
bankers  and  underwriters,  in  ships  built  and  sailed  under 
foreign  flags,  regardless  of  our  good.  When  we  had  shipping 
of  our  own,  and  merchants  of  our  own  people  to  carry^  on  our 
trade,  we  had  no  fears  of  adverse  balances,  and  the  export  of 
gold.  There  was  then  no  nation,  rival  or  enemy,  that  could 
strip  us  of  onr  wealth.  Now  tJiere  is,  and  the  world  knows 
that  a  foreign  marine  is  a  stripping  machine.  No  matter  who 
is  in  the  White  House,  the  Country  suffers,  as  the  work  of 
the  stripper  goes  on.  Courtiers  of  foreign  power  have  a  sin- 
gle remedy, ^ — monetar}'^  dietetics,— but  a  true  corrective  is  an 
American  Marine y  because,  with  a  sound  revenue  system, 
its  use  will  keep  us  out  of  debt. 

Commercial  Mastery. — A  famous  Englishman  laid  down 
this  maxim  for  his  Countr}^^s  guidance  : — 

*^ Whosoever  commands  the  sea  commands  the  trade; 
whosoever  commands  the  trade  of  the  world  commands  the 
riches  of  the  world,  and  consequently  the  world  itself 

The  great  Lord  Bacon  thus  aphorized  the  ethics  of  Brit- 
ish trade  : — **  Let  us,'*  he  exclaimed,  *'  advance  the  commod- 
ities of  our  own  Kingdom,  and  employ  our  own  countrymen 
before  strangers.*' 

Selfi.sh  commercial  instinct  knows  no  right  in  commerce 
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that  it  is  bound  to  respect.  It  was  well  expressed  by  the 
British  Admiral,  Monk,  in  1665.  Asked  for  the  cause  of  the 
war  then  raging  against  the  Dutch,  he  replied  :  **What  mat- 
ters this  or  that  reason?  What  we  want  is  more  of  the  trade 
which  the  Dutch  now  have/^ 

More  trade  is  an  old  British  want.  The  British '  have 
employed  their  ships  before  ours  until  they  now  command  70 
per  cent,  of  our  commerce,  a  goodly  share  of  our  wealth,  and 
no  little  of  our  loyalty.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  some  of 
our  people  would  gladly  return  to  British  rule. 

A  Ruinoys  Experience. — In  our  forefather's  time  all 
the  points  of  independence  were  well  considered.  British 
rapacity  and  greed  had  been  painfully  felt,  not  alone 
in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  but  in  the  subsequent 
peace,  when  British  merchants,  having  the  capital  and 
the  shipping,  soon  engrossed  our  richest  commerce.  In 
a  few  years  we  fell  deeply  into  foreign  debt,  about  30  per 
cent,  of  it  for  freightage^  payable  in  coin.  Coin  was  also 
demanded  largely  in  payment  for  imports.  Note  this : 
Then,  as  now,  our  exports  were  neglected*  Herein  was  seen 
and  felt  tlie  disadvantage  and  peril  of  alien  merchants  and 
foreign  shipping,  in  place  of  American,  carrying  on  our  trade 
and  transportation*  Clever  rivals  make  unfit  agents.  No 
man  can  serve  two  mastei-s  ;  and  no  marine  can  ser\^e  two 
nations.  The  foreign  merchant,  acting  for  himself,  ser\Td 
next  his  country.  From  it  he  shipped  much,  but,  prudently, 
imported  less  ;  and  took  his  freightage  and  balance  in  money. 
This  foreign  management  of  commerce  crushed  our  factories, 
wrecked  our  shipping,  and  brought  us  into  debt.  This  debt 
abroad  reduced  the  prices  of  products,  but  ran  up  exchange ; 
and,  in  the  wording  of  Wall  street,  made  it  *' profitable  to 
export  gold** — which  was  done,  till  none  remained,  and  the 
foreign  robber  had  to  buy  propert>-  at  sheriff  sales  to  get  his 
dues.  Under  the  Union  and  the  Constitution  our  fathera 
legislated  to  correct  these  evils,  not  by  financial,  but  commer- 
cial acts — for  building  vessels  of  our  own,  and  raising  up 
merchants  of  our  own,  and  committing  to  their  hands  the 
trades  of  exporting,  importing,  freighting,  and  bringing  home 
the  balances  in  coin. 


What  IS  Happening  Now,^ — The  consequences  of  our 
trade  and  transportation  falling  into  foreign  hands  were 
known  well  at  the  beginning*  Mr,  Jefferson  cautioned  ns  in 
1 791  that  '*the  marketing  of  our  productions  will  be  at  the 
mercy  of  any  nation  which  has  possessed  itself  exclusively  of 
the  means  of  carrying  them  ;  and  our  politics  may  be  in- 
fluenced by  those  who  command  our  commerce.''  Of  late, 
foreign  shipping  carries  to  market  92  percent.,  and  American, 
but  8  per  cent  of  our  exports.  Seventy  years  ago,  and  for 
thirty  years  prior,  these  figures  stood  reversed.  Then  we  had 
ships  of  our  own  carrying  to  the  markets  of  the  world  ;  now 
it  depends  upon  our  rivals  whether  our  goods  find  a  market 
or  not  Then  our  politics  were  free  from  foreign  bias^  patron- 
age, or  subservience.  Through  the  changes  noted,  however, 
foreign  ascendency  has  waxed  strong  and  become  bold.  Our 
politics  have  taken  on  a  foreignness  of  complexion  as  alann- 
ing  as  disgusting.  Evils  will  not  remove  themselves,  least 
of  all  British  dominance  of  our  commerce  and  navigation.  If 
this  continues,  we  shall  have  to  take  our  law  from  British 
interest.  We  are  pressed  now  to  modify  our  monetary  sys- 
tem, to  demonetize  silver,  and  pay  daily  our  balances  in  gold. 
Grant  these  demands  and  we  must  next  **  refonn  '*  our  reve- 
nue system,  and  let  British  trade  expand.  Next,  we  must 
open  the  coasting,  lake,  and  river  trade  to  British  vessels.  In 
fine,  a  National  policy  of  any  sort  not  approved  by  British 
judgment  will  have  to  pass  away. 

Wisdom  of  the  Fathers,— When  our  Government  was 
founded  our  fathers  thought  they  had  made  an  end  of  the  rule 
of  foreign  interest  in  the  United  States  of  America.  The  sub- 
ject of  proper  relations  for  our  commerce  and  navigation  came 
up  jointly  with  the  question  of  Federal  Government.  On  the 
meeting  of  the  first  Congress,  an  active  commerce  under  our 
own  flag  became  a  leading  object  of  legislation.  Every  patriot 
of  distinction  then  favored  the  building  and  maintenance  of 
a  merchant  marine.  Three  vital  purposes  inspired  the  policy 
w^hich  was  adopted.  The  first  was,  to  provide  sea-power  for 
the  National  defence  ;  the  second,  to  secure  safety  and  con- 
venience in  our  foreign  trade;  the  third,  to  advance  the  cause 
of  Government  by  the  people  and  for  the  people.     Our  com- 


merce  soon  became  American  in  root  and  branch.  With 
navigation  it  crowned  the  prosperity  of  early  years»  and 
assured  our  independence.  It  cemented  the  Union  of  the 
States,  and  created  the  basis  of  power  essential  to  National 
rank.  It  made  us  a  name  and  spread  abroad  a  fame  still 
forming  part  of  our  repute.  With  navigatiou,  it  discovered 
markets,  employed  labor^  built  our  cities,  fought  our  battles, 
won  our  victories,  and  advanced  the  settlement  of  a  Continent, 
The  benefits  then  derived  from  commerce  and  navigation 
were  many  and  positive.  Our  foreign  business  found  a  way 
to  balance  itself.  Stocks  did  not  fall  on  steamer  day,  nor  the 
Conntr>^  wince  weekly  at  the  loss  of  gold. 

Foreign  Dictation  Now, — The  proper  calling  of  our  aver- 
age citizen,  little  considered  at  home^  has  been  attended  to 
abroad.  Thoughtful,  as  sages,  our  rivals  have  selected  his 
occupation.  They  want  him  to  be  a  **  fanner*'  and  plough 
the  land,  leaving  the  sea  to  be  furrowed  by  them.  They 
think  it  a  waste  of  men  to  make  sailors  of  geniuses,  adepts, 
and  inventors.  They  argue,  it  is  cheaper  to  hire  their  idle 
marine  than  to  build  and  sail  our  own  ;  that  when  \tpays  to 
send  our  ships  to  sea,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  think  of 
voyages,  and  of  shipping  and  receiving  cargoes.  Till  that 
time  comes,  we  would  better  give  up  building,  cease  sailing, 
stop  merchandizing  or  manufacturing,  quit  banking  and  un- 
derwriting, and  do  nothing  connected  with  foreign  trade. 
They,  our  rivals  and  enemies,  nothing  loath,  will  serve  us 
cheaply  and  humbly,  witli  an  eye  single  to  economy,  and  our 
best  dollar. 

But  the  charge  of  history  reads  otherwise.  Disinterested 
counsel,  and  unselfish  ser\'ice  of  one  people  to  another,  is  not 
the  habit  of  mankind.  Any  such  pretension  is  a  trick  of  trade. 
Our  industrial  policy  should  have  independence  for  its  basic 
principle.  To  be  our  own  masters,  we  must  do  our  own 
work.  Cheapness  cuts  no  figure  against  public  convenience, 
National  safety,  and  popular  rights.  Of  foreign  nations  we 
should  ask  no  favor;  to  them  show  uo  preference ;  and  with 
them  share  no  advantage  that  is  the  birthright  of  our  own 
people. 


The  Vital  Need  of  Navig:ation. — Navigation  is  an  essen- 
tial interest   of  a  maritime  nation.     Shipping  employed  in 
active  commerce  serves  many  purposes  of  public  concern. 
Individual  adventure  and  private  enterprise  is  worth  consider- 
ation, but  the  common  interest  and  public  good  agree,  it  is 
just  as  necessary'  to  carry  our  own  commerce  as  to  have  a  com- 
merce of  our  own  to  earr>^     Our  rivals  may  have  wars  at  any 
time,  and  be  unable  to  carry  for  us.     Our  largest  carrier  is 
liable  to  be  our  enemy,  and  neither  carry  nor  insure.    Besides^ 
we  have  a  maritime  defence  that  must  be  made  by  ships  and 
seamen^  and  those  our  own.       Shipbuilding  and  navigation 
are  military  arts.     We  must  cultivate  tliem  and  be  perfect  in 
preparation.     Ability  to  build  and  sail  is  in  itself  a  pillar  of 
independence.     The  building  and  use  of  vessels  provides  a 
force,  inspires  a  courage,  and  gives  an  energ>^  peculiar  to  navi- 
gating nations.     People  who  take  and  keep  the  sea  develop 
largely   both  civil   and    military  power.     Shipbuilding  and 
navigation  have  won  from  barbarism  two-thirds  of  the  globe. 
From  the  ninth  century  down,  England  has  been  the  strong- 
est maritime  State.     For  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  she  has 
led  the  way  in  civilization.     She  now  builds  three-fourths  and 
owns  five-eighths  of  the  world*s  tonnage.     Her  commercial 
and  financial  rule,  and  her  great  naval  power  are  both  based 
firmly  on  her  mercantile  marine. 

Shipbuilding,  navigation,  and  commerce  employ  vast 
amounts  of  capital  and  labor.  For  us,  this  shonld  be  mostly, 
our  own.  Our  own  means  of  trade  and  transportation  would 
make  many  markets  for  the  farm  and  the  sliop,  which  we  will 
never  otherwise  obtain  at  home  or  abroad.  So,  it  is  not  per- 
sonal profit  and  private  gain,  but  public  good  and  National 
advantage,  that  should  move  Congress  to  create  an  Ameri- 
can Marine.  There  is  a  difference  between  the  hiring  of  a 
foreign  marine  and  the  using  of  our  own  that  is  just  now  of 
consequence.  Practically,  one  must  be  paid  in  gold  abroad^ 
while  the  other  will  accept  currency  at  home. 

Cominercial  Function  of  Shipping. — Furthermore,  it  is 
the  function  of  shipping  to  create  and  discharge  trade  balances. 
Freightage  is,  virtually,  a  product  marketed;  a  debt  to  be 
settled,  the  same  as  a  bill  of  goods.     By  ships  of  our  own  to 
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foreign  countries^  freightage  is  an  export  \  from  foreign  coun- 
tries it  saves  an  import.  Thus,  ships  earn  and  save  for  their 
flag^  when  employed  in  foreign  trade.  And,  consequently, 
there  is  a  balance  of  transportation^  as  well  as  a  **  balance  of 
trade.*'  To  illustrate  this  fact,  and^  to  show,  also,  the  ratio 
of  our  ill-fated  dependence  on  foreign  shipping,  let  us  set  out 
the  figures,  say,  for  1892  : — 

American  Commerce.  Y^  cent. 

Foreign  carriage  of  exports, 92 

Our  own  carriage  of  exports,  .         ,         .         .        .  8 

■* 
Adverse  balance  of  carriage 84 

Foreign  carriage  of  iraporta^  83 

Our  own  carriage  of  imports, 17 

Adverse  balance  of  carriage,  .        .        ,        •  66 

The  exports  by  foreign  and  American  vessels  were  valued 
at  $997,056,676.  Taking  12  per  cent  of  value  for  freight- 
age, we  have  $100^503,312  adverse  balance  on  export  carriage. 

The  imports  were  valued  at  $787,675,867.  At  8  per 
cent,  for  freightage,  we  have  $42,249,285,  as  adverse  balance 
on  import  carriage  ;  and  for  the  total  against  us,  $142,752,597. 
And  this  estimate  is  low.  It  is  easily  seen,  however,  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  have  an  adverse  balance  0/  'Uradt^^^  while 
the  hiring  of  foreign  shipping  creates  adverse  balances  of 
transportation.  Trade  and  transportation  being  complements 
of  each  other,  a  true  balance  of  Continerce  includes  them 
both.  This  being  the  case,  let  us  find  how  great  a  figure  the 
freightage  of  foreign  shipping  cut  in  the  export  of  gold  two 
years  ago. 

SoLution  of  the  Panic  Problem. — For  the  year  ended 
May  31,  1893,  there  was  reported  an  adverse  balance  of 
"trade'*  amounting  to  $88,525,442.  To  this  should  be 
added  an  adverse  balance  of  transportation,  not  less  than 
$135,405,678,  making  a  total  of  $223,931,120;  against 
which  we  shipped  of  gold  and  silver  coin  and  bullion,  (in 
excess  of  imports),  $118,808,764.  Apparently,  $105,122,356 
of  debt  remained.  Note  this :  If  we  had  carried  70  per  cent, 
instead  of  12  only,  the  adverse  balance  remaining  would  have 
been — not  one  cent. 
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The  Road  to  Adversity* — There  was  a  time  wlicn  trans- 
portation,  if  omitted  in  balancing  commerce^  did  not  mislead 
the  public.  That  was  from  1792  to  1861,  while  our  share  of 
carriage  exceeded  foreign.  For  thirty-four  years  past  the 
balance  has  been  adverse,  growing  bad,  and  getting  danger- 
ous* In  this  period,  adverse  transportation  has  averaged 
annually,  53*4  per  cent.  Commerce  has  averaged  $1,078,- 
806,363.  Transportation  averaged  at  10  per  cent.,  we  have 
$57,608^259  of  adverse  balance.  For  thirty-four  years  the 
amount  is  $1^958,680,706,  And  this  estimate  is  low.  Is  it 
any  wonder  there  is  a  market  abroad  for  all  the  gilt  edged 
securities  of  the  United  States?  or  that  out  of  season  they 
come  flying  home  for  sale  ?  Over  half  a  million  dollars  a  day, 
payable  in  gold,  if  wanted,  is  the  debt  created  every  day  in 
the  week,  all  the  year  round,  by  the  use  of  a  foreign  marine. 
Our  trade  has  paid  for  every  ship  there  is  in  it  under  a  foreign 
flag,  and  millions  of  money  besides,  yet  shipowning  is  said  to 
be  poor  business  for  us ! 

For  sixty-seven  years  we  have  had  what  is  termed  the 
*^ reciprocal  liberty  of  Commerce'*  in  transportation.  Here 
is  how  it  was  worked  for  the  British  and  against  ourselves. 

Tonnage  movement  between  United  Kingdom  and  United 
States,  (with  cargoes  only),  in  the  years  named  : 


British. 

American. 

Otlier  Flags 

Ycare. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

1853. 

33.73 

62.68 

3.59 

i860. 

28.17 

66.59 

5-3 

1870. 

70.21 

22.10 

7.69 

1880. 

77-15 

6.82 

16.03 

1888. 

90.50 

2.50 

700 

Of  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  United  Kingdom  in 
18921  British  shipping  carried  73.44  per  cent.;  American 
vessels,  one  per  cent,  in  Liverpool^  and  one-fifth  of  that  in 
London. 

Of  the  i>238  millions  of  commerce  between  our  country 
and  Europe,  in  1892^  foreign  carriage  was  98.75  per  cent., 
while  American  was  1.25.  The  only  commerce  in  which 
our  carrying  amounts  to  anything  is  with  countries  having 
few,  if  any,  vessels^  and  where  our  merchants  still  control  a 
little  trade. 


Home  and  Fareign  Taxes. — ^Farmers  are  said  to  be  ^*  tax- 
fighters.  ' '  They  are  called  upon  frequently  to  down  this  party 
or  that  for  wasting  public  funds.  But  there  are  taxes,  and 
taxes.  A  distinction  should  be  made  between  home  and  for* 
eign.  Taxes  paid  to  forei^i  shipping  we  should  fight  with 
all  our  might.  *' Tariff  taxes'^  support  our  Government 
They  are  disbursed  at  home,  while  the  foreign  shipping  tax 
goes  abroad,  to  support  foreign  Governments,  On  an  average, 
the  shipping  tax  exceeds  the  Tariff. 

Foreign  taxes  are  imperious  and  call  for  gold.  Home 
taxes  are  modest  and  lenient  ;  they  will  be  received  in  Silver 
or  bank  paper.  From  iS8o  to  tSgo,  foreign  freightage  alone 
approximated,  annually,  thevalueof  theoaicrofi.  Adding  fares 
to  freights,  our  shipping  tax  to  Europe  may  be  stated  at  200 
millions  of  dollars;  the  British  share  at  140,  A  French  banker 
has  estimated  our  usual  interest  and  investment  account 
at  iro  millions.  To  this  he  adds  50  to  60  milh'ons  expended 
in  traveling  and  living  abroad.  Traveling  goes  in  with  car- 
riage. Add  for  living  only  and  we  have  for  Europe,  115 
millions,  interest,  profits  and  living.  From  the  figures  of  a 
British  statistician  it  seems  that  60  or  65  millions  of  interest 
and  investment  mouey  goes  annually  to  British  bankers.  Add 
for  residence  in  England  and  the  sum  will  not  exceed  70  mil- 
lions. It  is,  therefore,  plain  that  our  foreign  tax  is  iwice  as 
great  for  shipping  ser^-ice  as  for  interest  and  investment  ac- 
count, whether  we  have  regard  to  Europe  or  Great  Britain  ; 
and  that  our  total  foreign  tax  is  about  $860,000  daily,  and 
over  six  niillious  a  week.  For  shipping  alone  it  is  $548,000 
a  day,  and  $3,856,ckx>  a  week  ;  to  be  paid  with  gold  or  silver, 
farm  products  or  securities,  houses  and  lots,  lands  or  mines, 
farms  or  plantations — property  of  the  very  best.  In  good 
times  our  property  will  be  received  ;  in  bad  times  our  gold  is 
wanted.  Taken  from  the  Treasur>'  or  gathered  from  the 
banks,  we  will  find  no  difference  in  the  ruin  resulting. 

The  Monetary  Question.— To  insure  financial  safety  alone, 
say  nothing  of  industrial,  commercial,  and  political  independ- 
ence, the  restoration  of  our  marine  in  foreign  trade  is  an  ab- 
solute  necessity.  A  continual  gold  exportation,  decreasing 
our  stock  from  5  to   15  per  cent,  annually,  will  surely  ruin 


otir  prosperity,  and  seriously  affect  the  Govern  in  eiit  itself. 
The  adverse  balance  of  commerce  now  injuring  the  country 
would  largely  diminish  or  disappear  with  the  resumption  of 
our  trade  and  transportation  into  our  own  hands.  Exporting 
too  little  and  importing  too  much,  as  we  are  now  doing,  would 
find  a  remedy  in  American  shipping  and  American  iner- 
chants.  Had  we  kept  the  sea  and  retained  control  of  trade 
we  would  not  have  had  a  *\silver  question.*'  Should  Britain 
agree  now  to  a  bi-metallic  standard,  it  would  not  relieve  us 
much  from  the  beggaring  consequence  of  foreign  inoiioply  of 
our  trade  and  transportation.  Adverse  balances  would  still 
be  made.  Foreign  debt  would  still  be  ruinous  or  hard  to 
bear;  and  the  exportation  of  **coin**  be  sure  to  bring  '*hard 
times/*  While  we  should  have  a  monetary  system  adapted 
to  our  needs,  the  way  to  get  it^  and  to  keep  it  as  we  want  it,  is 
to  do  our  own  carryings  for  there  is  nothing  surer  than  this  : 
The  pozver  that  controis  mtr  com  men  e  will  rule  our  fin  a  f tee. 
So  long  as  the  British  merchant  demands  gold  for  his  balance 
of  trade,  and  the  British  shipowner,  gold  for  his  balance  of 
transportation,  the  gold  standard  will  prevail.  British  inter- 
est will  not  be  denied,  though  it  should  crusli  every  industry 
of  the  American  people,  but  the  ver\'  few  of  use  to  British 
trade.  When  it  suits  this  interest,  it  will  be  as  willing  to 
blast  the  American  farm,  as  it  has  been  intent,  always^  to 
sink  and  destroy  the  American  ship.  Our  National  interest 
is  to  be  free  and  strong  ;  full  in  employment,  liberal  in  wages, 
improving  in  social  conditions,  safe  in  foreign  trade,  acknowl- 
edging no  master  on  the  land  or  the  ocean  ;  but  able  and 
willing  to  hold  our  own  with  rivals  or  enemies,  to  coin  con- 
stitutional money,  to  put  ships  upon  the  sea,  and  run  them 
freely  in  foreign  traffic.  Is  it  possible  to  realize  all  this?  Let 
us  strive  for  it  and  hope. 

Principles  to  be  Applied* — For  the  creation  of  an  American 
marine  and  the  renewal  of  our  carrying  trade^  different  means 
have  been  proposed.  ** Subsidies ' *  and  ** Bounties''  have 
been  before  the  Country  twenty-five  years,  and  are  still  before 
it  for  acceptance,  with  little  prospect  of  adoption.  Their 
fault  may  be  in  not  appealing  to  patriotic  judgment.  The 
people  must  feel  that  there  is  a  better,  a  manlier  way,  than  in 


buyin*^  back  our  right  to  the  sea,  and  to  its  free  navigation 
in  our  own  trade,  *' Millions  for  defence,  bnt  not  one  cent 
for  tribute/^  was  once  a  popular  motto.  Amerkan  ships  for 
American  traffic^  may  be  the  true  principle  for  the  remedy 
ne.^ded,  since  it  implies  full  protection  to  the  stricken  industry, 
an^l  neither  begs  nor  buys  our  right  from  rival  nations.  In 
Nature  the  use  of  Protection  is  universal ;  all  encroach- 
nients  call  for  defence.  Protection  and  defence  are  primal 
duties  of  life.  Races  and  nations,  communities  and  persons 
perform  these  duties,  or  suffer  a  train  of  evils,  among  them 
poverty,  slaver\%  and  death.  Cargo  carrying  in  the  foreign 
trade,  the  oldest  unprotected  industry  in  the  United  States, 
was  once  the  *^  child  of  Protection'*  and  flourished  while  it 
was  cherislied.  By  misgovernment  have  we  become  a  ship- 
less  nation,  helpless  in  foreign  commerce,  crippled  in  public 
finance. 

The  Primal  Policy, — Our  Fathers  knew  that  shipping  of 
our  own  was  indispensably  necessar\^  to  National  success* 
They  created  our  early  marine.  What  was  needful  then  is  all 
that  is  urgent  now  ;  that  is,  io  seatrf  empiayment  for  our 
ships.  The  first  acts  of  Congress  did  this  by  provisions  in 
tariff  and  navigation  laws.  First,  shipowuing,  and  then  ship- 
building, received  protection  necessary  for  their  growth. 
For  almost  forty  years  differential  duties  favored  our  own 
flag,  and  soon  secured  90  per  cent,  of  import  carriage  for  our 
increasing  marine,  Assnred  of  cargoes  homeward,  our  ves- 
sels carried  cheaply  outward,  and  thus  encouraged  exporta- 
tion. The  extra  duty  charged  goods  by  foreign  ships  was 
generally  10  per  cent.  On  merchandise  from  India  and  China 
duties  were  doubled,  and  quickly  developed  direct  American 
traffic.  Thus,  Protection  gave  onr  flag  superior  sliips,  and 
a  commerce,  which,  in  the  words  of  Webster,  *'left  no  sea 
unexplored.**  In  protecting  shipping  Congress  protected 
ever>'  National  interest. 

The  Disastrous  Change, — But  statesmen  are  not  always 
wise.  A  change  of  policy  came,  **  Maritime  Reciprocity*' 
was  substituted  for  protection — to  please  Great  Britain,  in 
the  year  1815.  The  new  policy  was  gradually  extended  As 
a  consequence,  in  our  foreign  trade  decrease  of  American  car- 
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riage,  and  increase  of  foreign,  set  in.  In  thirty  years'  time 
we  lost,  and  foreign  nations  gained^  24  per  cent,  of  traffic 
Then  the  civil  war  came  and  swept  away  38  per  cent.  The 
pernicious  policy  has  been  continued  since  the  war,  and  has 
alienated  26  per  cent,  more*  Under  fnrther  contiunation, 
fnll  forfeiture  is  threatened.  ** Maritime  Reciprocity*'  has 
been  a  winning  policy  for  England.  But  it  has  cost  the 
United  States  as  much  as  the  civil  war.  Our  false  footing  is 
so  evident  that  the  first  thought  of  commercial  recover)'  is^  to 
retrace  our  steps,  to  repeal  the  acts  and  modify  or  abrogate 
the  treaties,  which  have  run  us  into  rival  hands,  bound  and 
betrayed.  Our  policy  must  indeed  be  corrected  ;  but,  while 
the  old  was  good,  it  must  be  greatly  improved,  as  difficulties 
have  increased  with  time.  Our  rivals  have  multiplied  and 
grown  strong.  They  have  seized  our  trade  and  transi^orta- 
tion  to  a  greater  extent,  and  hold  them  firmer  than  in  early 
days ;  besides,  they  are  infinitely  more  valuable  to  retain. 
Our  foremost  rivals,  with  effective  systems  for  protection,  are 
well  organized,  especially  for  steam.  Over  70  per  cent,  of 
our  commerce,  is  carried  by  steam  lines. 

A  Department  of  Commerce, — A  life-giving  system  of 
ship  protection  will  include,  first,  a  Department  of  Commerce, 
to  take  in  charge  the  shipping  and  commercial  interests.  No 
other  great  nation  is  without  such  a  branch  of  government. 
Interests  not  represented  at  Cabinet  Councils  are  unremem- 
bered  in  conventions  and  campaigns,  and  cut  no  figure  in 
Congress.  In  other  countries  merchants  and  mariners,  ship- 
owners and  builders,  help  make  and  administer  the  laws. 
Trade  representation  obtains,  and  goveniment  vigilance  is  not 
all  for  the  land,  with  no  care  for  the  ocean,  as  in  the  United 
States.  Our  lack  of  voice  and  vote  for  the  interests  of  the 
sea  is  closely  linked  with  their  failure  and  decay.  Foreign 
Governments  have  organized  for  naval  advancement.  The 
struggle  for  supremacy  is  of  nation  against  nation  ;  our  unde- 
fended trade  the  grandest  prize  to  be  made. 

Work  of  Protection* — In  choosing  measures  for  ration 
and  successful  ship  protection  we  must  consider,  mainly,  wh 
must  be  accomplished  by  it.  A  vessel  is  built  for  commerc 
what  is  her  principal  want  while  she  endures?     Employ  me, 
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— work  in  her  special  trade — freights  to  and  from  the  marts 
of  the  world.  Merchant  owners  may  carry  for  themselves  ; 
for  neighbor  merchants  who  are  also  owners  and  reciprocate 
in  freighting  ;  or  send  their  ships  upon  the  market  for  char- 
ters. Owners  not  merchants,  without  business  of  their  own, 
or  neighbors  to  call  upon  for  freigfhts,  must  depend  upon  the 
market,  send  **  seeking''  in  ballast,  or  lay  up  idle.  So^  it  is  the 
use  or  employment  of  our  ships  that  must  be  accomplished  by 
Protection*  This  object  may  be  best  effected  by  natural  meth- 
ods. Preference  for  engagement  is  the  principal  of  these.  All 
that  any  rival  wants  is  this  advantage.  Ships  may  cost  high  or 
low,  freights  may  rise  or  fall,  but,  at  a  market  rate,  preference 
decides  employment.  A  single  motive,  national,  intersocial, 
or  commercial,  may  turn  the  scale  of  choice.  Caprice  often 
does  it.  Where  rivalry  can  secure  choice,  competition  does 
not  act  at  all.  Competition  to  foreign  ships,  for  foreigfii  car- 
goes, there  is  none,  nor  can  be.  While  freights  may  be  got 
without  merit  in  the  ship,  they  are  often  refused  when  most 
deserving.  It  follows  that  the  very  existence  of  shipping, 
depending  as  it  does  on  constant  and  profitable  use,  must  be 
based  on  one  or  more  advantages.  Where  these  are  not 
natural  the  national  interest  at  stake  warrants  their  creation. 
In  our  case  what  is  necessary  is  this  :  To  make  a  preference 
for  our  own  flag  in  commerce,  thus  securing  employment  to 
an  American  marine. 

Discriminating^  Duties, — -Selection  is  the  law  of  life.  The 
moral  nature  of  man  accords  with  his  faculty  for  discrimina- 
tion. It  is  natural  and  right  to  favor  our  own.  All  men 
justly  prefer  brethren  to  strangers  ;  all  nations  their  own  citi- 
zens to  foreign  subjects  ;  all  merchants  and  underwriters  their 
own  flag.  Our  rivals  all  deal  on  this  principle.  Only  in  our 
foreign  shipping  policy  do  we  disregard  it  ourselves.  To  save 
our  markets  for  our  own  producers,  we  lay  duties  on  foreign 
goods  imported.  This  is  called  Protection  to  production. 
Protection  to  shipping,  by  discrimination  in  the  rates  of  duty, 
is  only  a  step  further  and  higher  for  the  general  welfare  ; 
since  all  competition  on  the  ocean  depends  upon  preference, 
and  all  hope  of  success  concenters  in  differential  favors.  The 
magnanimous  policy  is  not  practical.       In   '*  maritime  reci- 
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procity  '*  our  country  has  sunk  billions*  In  our  earl] 
rience  discriminating  duties  on  imports  by  foreign  shipping 
overcame  the  prejudices  of  alien  merchants  and  gave  our  ships 
command  of  freights  in  foreign  ports.  Without  inducement 
or  reward,  the  flag  of  a  cargo,  and  of  a  ship  to  csLny  it^  have 
a  natural  tendency  to  be  the  same.  Where  merchants  may 
feel  impartial  we  have  to  supplicate  the  bankers  who  hold  the 
bills  of  lading ;  their  consent  obtained  we  have  to  reckon 
with  nnder writers,  always  patriotic  and  sometimes  mercenary, 
often  exulting  in  the  exercise  of  power,  and  in  foreign  ports 
the  champions  of  foreign  ships.  To  illustrate^  the  British 
marine  is  the  natural /r^/d^^d'  of  the  British  underwriter.  To 
raise  and  equalize  abroad  the  footing  of  an  American  ship 
there  is  nothing  better  than  discriminative  rates  of  duty. 
These  secure  fair  play  where  competition  and  reciprocation 
would  be  broken  reeds  to  lean  upon.  Our  export  carrying 
was  never  protected^  consequently  it  was  never  equal  to  im- 
port, in  European  trade.  Under  Protection  inward  the  vessels 
coming  in  ballast  were  chiefly  foreign.  These  purchasing 
cargoes  or  competing  for  freights  lowered  our  percentage  of 
export  J  compared  with  import  carriage.  During  thirt}^-nine 
years  of  discriminating  duties,  and  down  to  1858,  the  propor- 
tionate carriage  of  imports  exceeded  that  of  exports,  in  Ameri- 
can vessels,  by  an  average  of  6. 86  per  cent.  The  diflference 
was  twice  as  much  from  1831  to  1857,  as  from  1790  to  18301 
showing  that  Protection  to  import  carrjang  was  indirectly 
helpful  to  export  business. 

Bonding  Privileges. — For  more  than  fifty  years  our  mer- 
chants had  credit  for  duties,  and  gave  their  notes  payable  at 
regular  intervals.  Foreign  merchants  paid  cash  on  entry 
of  goods.  This  policy  protected  American  merchants,  and, 
with  discriminating  duties  and  other  benefits,  tended  strongly 
to  the  freighting  of  American  vessels,  and  made  business  for 
American  underwriters.  Our  pinched  Treasur>*  almost  col- 
lapsing from  want  of  revenue.  Congress  permitted  the  ending 
of  the  credit  system  in  1843;  and,  consequently,  our  mer- 
chants and  our  shipowners  suffered.  Foreigners  benefited 
by  getting  equal  customs  footing.  In  1846,  Congress  in- 
creased the  detriment  to  American  interest,  and  advantage  to 
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foreign,  by  passing  a  bonded  warelioiise  act  to  facilitate  the 
importation  and  sale  of  foreign  goods,  by  giving  importers  of 
any  country  from  one  to  three  years  credit  for  duties,  while 
drummers  took  the  road  and  ran  the  countr>'  over  making 
sales.  At  the  time  of  this  magnanimity  our  ships  were  car- 
rying 87  per  cent  and  our  merchants  doing  at  least  80  per 
cent,  of  import  commerce,  American  interest  predominated. 
Since  then,  and  partly  from  the  operation  of  this  warehousing 
act,  our  merchants  have  been  rooted  out,  and  our  ships  run 
off  the  ocean.  *^  Bonded  goods  ^*  are  now  brought  ahnost 
wholly  by  foreign  ships  for  alien  importers.  The  unpaid 
duties  represent,  now,  millions  of  bond-bought  gold^  loaned 
freely  to  subjects  of  foreign  powers,  in  support  of  their  com- 
petition with  American  citizens.  Had  the  present  conditions 
existed  in  1846,  the  bonded  warehouse  system  could  not  have 
been  established.  Its  favors  and  facilities  have  become  this- 
tles in  our  straw.  The  least  that  should  be  done  by  Congress 
is  to  make  tlie  perverted  system  of  advantage  to  the  national 
interest  by  confining  its  operation  to  our  citizens  and  their 
ships. 

Free  and  Reciprocity  Goods. — For  five  years,  under  the 
tariffs  of  '90  and  ^94,  over  half  our  imports  {51.54  per  cent.) 
have  been  duty  free.  Besides  the  ^  *  free  * '  we  have  had  a 
**  reciprocity  *^  list  subject  to  minimum  duties.  To  protect 
our  import  carriage  fully  the  discriminative  principle  must 
be  applied  to  these  branches  of  onr  commerce.  Confining 
the  carriage  of  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  and  like  products  of  tropical 
countries  to  American  ships  only,  when  on  the  free  list,  would 
conduce  much  to  the  restoration  of  our  marine  and  the  revival 
of  direct  trade,  with  exchange  on  New  York  instead  of  Lon- 
don* As  for  reciprocity  goods,  there  are  valid  reasons  for 
reserving  their  transport  for  the  vessels  of  redprocants^  and 
none  others.  It  is  illogical  and  impolitic  to  legislate  cargoes 
into  rival  shipping.  Trade  follows  the  carrying  flag ;  and 
because  it  represents  power,  it  will,  iu  the  end,  dominate  it 
If  we  cannot  do  our  trade  with  our  own  ship,  the  foreigner 
will  soon  take  it  away  from  us  with  his  ship.  Trade  and 
transportation  belong  together.  One  grocer  does  not  hire 
another  grocer  to  deliver  his  packages.     To  the  United  States, 
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transportation  is  worth  as  ratich  as  commerce*  If  trade  brings 
wealth,  navigation  creates  power,  the  master  of  wealth.  Be- 
sides, it  is  perfectly  absurd  to  have  a  shipping  policy  which 
compels  Congress,  in  reducing  or  removiug  duties,  to  crop 
our  fanns  for  foreign  flags. 

Regulation  of  Indirect  Trade* — For  securing  freights  in 
foreign  ports,  in  addition  to  differential  duties,  effective  means 
would  consist  in  regulations  of  navigation.  By  our  acts  of 
1817  and  1828,  and  throngh  acceptance  of  their  terms,  vessels 
of  all  flags  may  bring  cargoes  from  all  countries.  Fortunately, 
Great  Britain  did  not  accept  our  proffer  until  1849,  but  since 
then  our  shipping  has  suffered  greatly  from  her  competition 
in  foreign  ports  not  her  own.  The  primitive  rule  in  com- 
merce (and  the  British  until  1850)  was  direct  voyages  from 
the  ports  of  one  natiou  to  those  of  another.  A  vessel  from 
one  foreign  country  to  another  carried  no  cargo,  but  ballast 
only.  Nations  with  few  or  no  vessels  of  their  own,  or  those 
not  caring  to  protect  them,  were  the  only  powers  permitting 
indiscriminate  flags  to  do  their  carrying.  This  was  a  con- 
siderate custom  which  respected  the  rights  and  interests  of  all 
nations,  and  frowned  upon  the  selfishness  and  insolence  of  any 
flag  that  w^ould,  if  it  could,  monopolize  navigation.  It  has 
come  about,  however,  that  a  foreign  ship  under  '* subsidy," 
*^  bounty,*'  or  other  protection,  takes  a  cargo  from  a  port  in 
Europe  to  one  in  the  East  or  West  Indies,  Australia  or  South 
America,  and  thence  brings  to  the  United  States  another,  that 
none  of  our  unprotected  ships,  having  taken  a  cargo  there, 
has  any  chance  to  get ;  not  because  they  cost  more  to  build 
or  sail,  or  will  not  carry  as  cheaply,  but  for  the  reason,  mainly, 
that  these  triangular  trades  are  organized  and  protected,  and 
in  the  hands  of  owners,  merchants,  and  bankers,  under  the 
cover  of  underwriters,  all  united  in  loyalty  to  the  British  or 
other  foreign  flag.  The  ruin  consequent  upon  unequal  and 
unprotected  competition,  especially  since  the  war,  has  dis- 
abled American  merchants  and  shipowners^  discouraged  our 
bankers  and  underwriters  and  prevented  organization  for 
trade.  Of  hundreds  of  American  shipping  houses,  well  con- 
nected  and  powerful,  a  single  firm  is  scarcely  left  It  is  the 
same  with  our  underwriters.      Our  shipping  people  of  all 
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classes  have  become  weak  and  lifeless.  They  must  fail  back 
upon  their  natural  rights,  and  our  Government  must  do  its 
duty,  before  our  flag  can  again  appear  in  foreign  ports  as  in 
time  past.  It  is  not  a  right,  but  privilege  only,  that  a  st4bs{- 
dised  Spanish  steamer  shall  run  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States,  competing  w^ith  Mexican  and  American  ships. 
It  is  not  right,  but  a  privilege,  which  we  are  foolish  to  grant, 
that  a  British  ship  shall  bring  a  cargo  from  China  or  Brazil. 
The  right  and  expedience,  both,  belong  to  vessels  of  the 
countries  trading  products  with  each  other.  A  return  to  tlie 
old  policy  of  indirect  arrivals  in  ballast  only  would  greatly  pro- 
tect the  employment  of  our  ships,  enlarge  our  foreign  markets 
and  increase  our  commercial  power. 

We  have  now  examined  the  points  of  a  system  of  law 
suitable  to  secure  import  freights,  and  it  remains  to  consider 
how  to  obtain  export  employment,  for  this  is  as  necessary  as 
import.  At  present  it  is  in  the  power  of  foreign  vessels  to 
compel  our  own  to  lie  idle  in  our  own  ports. 

Export  Premiums. — To  secure  employment  in  export 
trade,  premiums  to  merchants  for  freighting  American  vessels 
would  be  effective.  A  percentage  on  the  value  of  the  cargo 
equivalent  to  insurance  or  commission,  might  be  sufficient. 
The  annual  cost  of  thus  protecting  American  shipping  could 
not  exceed  five  or  six  millions  of  dollars  for  years  to  come  f  j 
and  the  money  would  all  go,  not  to  transportation,  but  pro-  I 
duction.  The  expenditure  of  five  millions,  as  suggested, 
would  yield  many  more  in  enhanced  prices  to  producers  in 
the  United  States ;  and  save  at  home,  annually,  tens  of 
millions  of  gold  now  sent  abroad  to  balance  our  trade,  i 
Several  countries  of  Europe  now  pay  export  bounties  ;  but, 
mark  this:  Not  a  pound  of  product  thus  encouraged  goes  to 
market  under  a  foreign  flag,  or  ever  will  come  imder  ours. 
Great  Britain  once  paid  bounty  on  exports  of  grain,  (for  76 
years),  but  British  ships  only  ever  carried  a  bushel  of  it. 
Thus,  the  same  money  protected  both  fartn  and  ship  ;  the 
ofie  by  higher  price,  the  otheiuby  quickening  freights.  The 
British  know  the  benefit  of  bounties,  and  subsidies,  too.  We 
made  a  treaty  wit;i  them  in  1815,  which  provides  for  **the 
same  duties  and  bounties  on  productions  of  each  country 
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cported^  whether  in  American  or  British  vessels/'  Behold 
the  sharpness  of  eighty  years  ago!  The  exports  of  Great 
Britain,  then  finished  products  chiefly,  were  unlikely  ever  to 
need  a  bounty  to  lielp  them  into  foreign  markets  ;  but  the 
exports  of  the  United  States,  consisting  of  crude  productions 
from  farm  and  forest^  mainly,  might  sometimes  require  one. 
The  British  were  prescient  of  this  possibility,  so  the  diplo- 
matic protection  of  their  shipping  comes  down  to  the  present 
day, — but  where  is  ours  ?  The  thing  foreseen  is  taking  shape. 
The  farmers  of  the  far  West  now  w^aut  protection  by  bounty 
on  shipments  of  wheat,  and  the  policy  may  be  adopted. 
Under  the  treaty,  if  it  stands,  British  underwriters  having 
driven  our  grain  vessels  almost  out  of  existence,  British  ships, 
(and  others  by  virtue  of  the  *^  favored  naton  clause  **),  would 
continue  their  monopoly;  notwithstanding  the  opportunity 
for  creating  preference  for  our  flag,  by  confining  bounty  to 
cargoes  under  it  This  discrimination  would  soon  renew  our 
carrying  of  wheat,  a  trade  in  which  our  ships  had  no  superiors 
for  safety^  speedy  and  cheapness.  As  for  the  unfair  treatv'  and 
its  brood,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  giving  the  stipulated 
year's  notice  of  abrogation.  Outwitted,  barred,  and  defeated, 
we  must  regain  our  freedom,  or  stand  humiliated  before  the 
world. 

Regulation  of  Transmigration. — Having  considered  pro- 
tection for  the  carriage  of  Imports  and  Exports,  we  will  take 
up  next  the  Passenger  and  Postal  services.  Our  law  should 
make  a  distinction  between  'passengers  and  immigrants,  the 
latter  often  being  brought  in  freighting  vessels.  From 
steamers  of  foreign  passenger  lines,  protected,  as  most  of 
them  are,  by  subsidies,  subventions  and  bounties^  a  head- 
money  tax,  in  addition  to  a  special  tonnage-tax,  might  be 
collected  on  arrival.  Such  lines  as  run  indirect,  between 
the  United  States  and  foreign  countries  not  their  own,  should 
be  taxed  out  of  our  ports  or  prohibited  landing  passengers. 
No  nation  should  be  pennitted  to  use  its  revenue  to  effect  tlie 
seizure  and  control  of  trausmigration,  but  the  countries 
passed  between  should  be  rightfully  allowed  to  conduct  the 
service.  Nor  should  an}'  nation  be  obliged  to  subsidize  its 
steam  passenger  lines  because  another  does,  or  do  without 
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them  ;  but  means  should  be  found  to  compel  fairness  and 
decency  on  the  part  of  avaricions  governments  anxious  to 
monopolize  the  advantages  of  navigation.  Inferior  nations 
are  unable  to  prevent  encroachments  by  great  naval  powers, 
but  the  United  States  should  not  submit  to  bold  intnisions 
for  a  single  day. 

Immigration  proper  might  well  be  restricted  to  American 
vessels,  and  thus  be  controlled  by  ourselves.  It  should  be 
confined  to  the  milder  months  of  the  year,  say  May  to  Octo- 
ber, inclusive,  as  it  is  easiest  then  to  get  employment,  and 
least  disturbing  to  our  labor  market.  The  *^  steerage,**  with 
its  bad  repute,  should  be  abolished.  If  Americanizing  the 
itn  migrant  service  should  rid  our  Congressional  lobby  of  the 
agents  of  foreign  steamship  companies,  seeking  to  defeat 
legislation  for  ship  Protection,  the  event  would  be  hailed  with 
joy. 

Naval  riait  Carriers. — It  is  complained  that  our  navy  has 
nothing  to  do.  Created  for  defense  of  our  rights  at  sea,  since 
our  shipping  decay  it  does  seem  to  lack  in  usefulness*  Without 
shipping  of  our  own  it  has  no  root.  Without  commerce  of 
our  own  it  has  no  call  for  branches.  Without  a  Government 
to  care  for  commerce  and  navigation  there  is  little  to  be 
gained  from  its  existence.  But  as  long  as  the  ocean  rolls  we 
need,  and  must  have,  a  navy,  just  as  we  need,  and  must 
have,  for  kindred  reasons,  a  marine  of  our  owai  ;  so  the  prob- 
lem is  to  increase  its  usefulness.  The  division  of  the  na\T 
embracing  cniisers  should  be  large  and  strong,  as  numerous 
as  Congress  can  be  induced  to  supply,  and  always/*  ready  for 
instant  use.  Our  cruisers  should  carry  the  foreign  mails,  all 
Government  officers  and  officials,  with  -epecie  and  express 
when  offered.  This  policy,  well  p^jmned  and  executed,  could 
not  fail  to  make  the  Navy  useful,  increase  its  popularity  and 
perfect  its  aim.  It  would  "be  infinitely  better  than  following 
Great  Britian  and  other  powers  in  subsidizing  **  postal  '^  lines, 
whose  ships  would  always  be  unready  for  brave  defence  or 
daring  attack  on  the  outbreak  of  war.  An  active  enemy 
well  prepared  might  block  our  principal  ports  before  **  postal*^ 
steamers  could  be  fitted  out  to  cruise.  The  naval  cniiser 
would  be  fully  adapted  to  warlike  purposes  in  hull  and  tua- 
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chinery;  stronger  built,  safer  and  swifter  than  any  merchant 
steamer  ;  always  ready,  well  commanded  and  fully  manned. 
In  other  words,  the  proposition  is  that  the  Navy  DepartmeniH 
talce  charge  and  nm  the  ocean  mails. 

To  Sum  Up, — We  have  now  considered  seven  different 
measures,  four  for  Import  carriage,  one  for  Export,  one  for 
Passenger  business,  and  one  for  Postal  service,  which  might 
be  shaped  and  united  to  form  an  effective  system  of  shipping 
Protection.  From  the  examination  it  seems  clear  enough 
that  the  replacement  of  our  lost  marine  and  its  potentiality  is 
not,  necessarily,  a  problem  of  ** subsidies,''  '*  bounties,'*  or 
**free  ships.'*  It  is  not  a  mere  private  interest  that  is  to  be 
revived  ;  but  the  cause  of  the  Americen  ship  is  national  in 
every  important  sense  ;  wherefore,  the  tnie  measures  are  just 
regulations  of  trade  and  transportation.  Underlying  the  pro- 
lem  of  rehabiliation  is  this  broad  truth  :  As  an  independent 
nation  we  have  a  right  to  our  own  marine  ;  to  legislate  for 
its  creation  and  protection  ;  to  defend  it  against  all  rivals  and 
enemies,  and  to  enjoy  its  potentialities  for  all  time.  If  no^ 
now  treaty-free  to  adopt  a  just  and  reasonable  system  of  shi 
Protection,  it  is  the  bonuden  duty  of  Congress  to  break  o' 
bonds  and  cast  their  fragments  under  foot  The  American 
people  have  done  nothing  worthy  of  bonds»  They  believe  in 
fair  play  between  nations,  great  or  small  ;  they  give  it,  and 
it  must  be  returned;  if  refused,  however,  they  must,  and 
will,  take  it  Ever)'  treaty  for  the  robber\^  of  their  rights  am 
interests  must  be  abrogated,  and  every  robber  restrained. 
us  no  longer  dawdle  away  time  talking  **  subsidy  "  and  **  free 
ships,"  but  revert  to  the  successful  measures  sanctioned  by 
the  **  Father  of  his  Country,"  President  George  Washin, 
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Subsidy  Incompetent — When  the 
mariner  has  to  set  a  eourse  he  bringa 
his  chart  and  compass  into  use* 
When  a  legislator  haa  to  franae  a 
measure  to  meet  a  reqmrement,  he, 
too,  has  a  chart  and  compaas  to  be 
used— the  Constitution  and  expe- 
rience of  his  country.  One  may 
think  this,  another  deem  that,  the 
rightful  way,  but  the  trained  l^sla- 
tor  knows  within  what  lines  and  in 
view  of  what  principle  he  must  shape 
his  course— else  he  is  no  statesman. 
He  haft  his  chart,  his  compass  and  hia 
trained  judgment  for  guides.  Using 
these,  he  should  not  go  far  astray. 

The  problem  is,  in  what  way,  by 
what  meansj  hoiv  shall  we  encourage 
our  navigation?  not  only  for  the  pres- 
ent, but  for  future  time?  This  prol> 
lem  is  not  new  to  the  country;  it  ba- 
tame  existent  with  our  Indepen- 
dence. The  brightest  minds  in 
America  once  dealt  with  it  and  solved 
it,  and  practically  tested  for  years 
the  expediency  and  efficacy  of  their 
work.  Our  early  statesmen  strove* 
faithfully  for  the  national  good. 
Navigation  and  commerce  were  ever 
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in  their  minds.  In  his  firet  message 
to  Congress  the  great  and  wise  Wash- 
ington said:  ^ 

"The  advancement  of  agriculture, 
commerce  and  manufactures,  by  ail 
proper  means ^  will  notj  I  trusty  need 
recommendation." 


A  committee  of  the  Senate,  con- 
sisting of  Rxifus  King  of  New  York, 
Ralph  Izard  of  South  Carolina,  and 
William  Paterson  of  New  Jersey,  in 
their  response,  said: 

"Agricnlture,  commerce  and  man- 
ufactures, forming  the  basis  of  the 
wealth  and  strength  of  our  confed- 
erated Republic,  must  be  the  fre- 
quent  subject  of  our  deliberationSi  ■ 
and  shall  be  advanced  by  all  proper 
means  in  our  power*" 

A  committee  of  the  House,  con- 
sisting of  William  Smith  of  South 
Carolina,  George  Clymer  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  John  Lawrence  of  New 
York,  in  their  response  by  unani- 
mous agreement  of  the  House,  said: 

**We  concur  with  vou  in  the  senti- 
ment  that  agriculture,  commerce  and 
manufactures  are  eniiiled  to  legisla- 
live  protection  J  and  that  the  promo- 
tion of  science  and  litet^Axc^^Nfr^^ys^ar 


tribute  to  the  security  of  a  free  gov- 
ernment; in  the  progress  of  our  de- 
liberaticins  we  shaJl  not  lose  sight  of 
objects  so  worthy  of  our  reg:ard." 

Congress  in  their  first  and  preced- 
ing session  had  legislated  constitn.- 
tionally  for  the  objects  meutioiiedj 
but  the  acts  of  1781)  were  reenacted 
with  amendments  in  1790.  Thus,  the 
promise  to  the  T resident  was  re- 
deemed- 

President  McKinley's  Last  Words. 
— It  well  becomes  Presidentfl  and 
Congresses  t.o  think  and  to  speak  fre- 
quently and  wisely  of  American  com- 
merce inclusive  of  na^agation.  The 
last  words  on  this  subjeet,  in  the  last 
j>ublie  speech,  of  our  popular  and  late 
President,  WILLIAM  McKIXLEY, 
should  deeply  impress  our  Senators 
and  Representative*     Said  he: 

*'T\^e  must  encourage  our  merchant 
marine.  We  mujst  have  more  ships. 
They  must  he  under  the  American 
flag,  built  and  umuiied  and  owned  by 
Ainerieans.  These  will  not  only  be 
profitable  in  a  commercial  sense; 
they  will  be  messengers  of  peace  and 
amity  wherever  they  go." 

What  were  his  views  of  the  means 
of  accomplishing  these  things?  Were 
they  the  "proper  means'^  referred  to 
by  Washington,  and  the  Senate  and 
House,  in  response,  in  1790?  The 
%vritcr  is  not  aware  that  Mr.  McKin- 
ley  ever  gave  his  approval  of  methods 
in  plainer  language  than  that  of  five 
years  ago,  in  his  letter  accepting  a 
nomination  to  his  first  temi,  when 
he  said: 

**The  declaration  of  the  Republican 
platform  in  favor  of  the  upbuilding 
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of  our  merchant  marine  hm  my 
hearty  approval.  The  policy  of  dis- 
criminating duties  in  favor  of  our 
shipping,  which  prevailed  in  the 
early  years  of  our  history,  should  be 
again  promptly  adopted  by  Congress 
and  vigorously  supj^orted  imtil  our 
prestige  and  supremacy  on  the  seae 
are  fully  attained." 

Thus  were  the  '^proper  means"  of 
the  early  statutes  publicly  approved. 
Not  only  this,  but  at  tiie  date  of  this 
letter,  Mr.  McKinley  was  well  aware 
of  the  failure  in  1891  of  the 
**Farquhar  shipping  bill"  based  on 
''bounty/'  one  great  objection  to  it 
1>eing  that  fact;  and  he  was  aware^ 
also,  that  in  1880  the  fifth  resolution 
of  the  Kepnblicau  platform  read 
thus: 

**That  we  deem  it  the  duty  of  Con- 
gress to  develop  and  improve  our  sea 
coast  and  harbors,  but  insist  that  fur- 
ther snhsidies  to  private  persons  or 
corporations  must  cease." 

Mr,  McKinley  knew  also  that 
the  Democratic  platforms  discounte- 
nanced subsidies,  even  for  postal  ser- 
vice occasionally,  and  that  only  the 
clearest  constihiHonal  means,  which 
he  so  fully  approved,  could  be  em- 
ployed for  the  rehabilitetion  of  our 
marine  in  the  foreign  trade,  with  any 
prospect  of  proving  a  lasting  success. 

ConsHtutional  Ship  Proiedion.^^- 
When  we  consider  the  merits  of 
means  proposed  for  upbuilding  our 
marine,  it  is  not  to  the  point  to  cite 
the  course  of  other  nations*  We  are 
not  at  liberty  to  adopt  promiscuous 
measures.  It  cannot  be  questioned 
that  our  national  government  is  ex- 


ceptional  in  character.  We  have  a 
written  Constitution  that  was  prer 
pared  by  delegate-s  of  independent 
states  and  afterwards  ratified  by  vote 
of  the  citizens  of  said  states*  Its  pow- 
ers are  limited,  and  such  only  as  are 
expressly  granted  and  to  be  found  in 
that  iustruiiieut ;  or  such  as  are  prop- 
erly incident  to  said  powers  and  nec- 
essary to  their  existence.  Proper  and 
lawful  means  of  ship  encouragement 
can  be  found  in  the  Coustitution,  but 
any  means  not  there  pro\4ded  we  may 
not  wisely  or  profitably  adopt 

There  are  many  things  that  for- 
eign governments  may  do  that  our 
own  has  no  power  to  do.  We  liave 
no  authority  anywhere  to  choose  or 
crown  a  king.  The  Constitution  has 
provided  for  an  executive  to  be  called 
President,  In  like  manner,  if  we 
may  not  aid  or  support,  protect  or 
encourage  a  marine,  by  sul^sidies, 
bounties  or  gifts  of  any  kind  paid  to 
or  bestowed  upon  ship  owners,  it  is 
because  the  Constitution  grants  to 
Congress  the  power  to  regulate  our 
commerce  for  the  purpose  mentioned. 
And  we  will  find  this  to  be  the  case: 
"Where  the  Constitution  has  provided 
a  power  for  any  set  purpose,  it  has 
not  provided  other  powers  t^  take  its 
place.  Every  way  was  considered 
and  the  best  chosen.  Thus  were 
avoided  disorder  and  confusion  in  the 
work  of  government 

Moreover,  Congress  recognized  the 
legal  w^ayto  create  and  maintain  a 
merchant  marine  for  many  years  af- 
ter the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
when  it  found  excuse  to  suspend  the 


regulation  of  trade  in  certain 
namely,  those  governed  by  "reciproo^ 
ity"  conventions  or  treaties.  But  in] 
all  other  cases  our  commerce  and! 
navigation  to-day  are  imder  constitu-J 
tional  regulations.  With  respect  to| 
domestic  trade— eoajsting,  river  andi 
lake  navigation — ^this  fact  cannot 
questioned.  With  respect  to  forei 
trade,  we  have  only  to  annul,  la' 
fullvj  our  maritime  reciprocity  co 
ventions  to  dernonslrate  the  fad  thatS 
our  entitr  traffic  is  again  under  regu-^ 
lations — ^the  same  that  were  susH 
pended.  Under  what  authority  hj 
Congress  acted  to  bring  about  the: 
facts?  Clause  three  of  section  eigi 
of  article  one  of  the  Constitutio: 
read.«  thus : 

'The  Congress  shall  have  power 
,  regulate  commerce  T;\dth  foreign  na* 
tionSj  and  among  the  several  states, 
and  with  the  Indian  tribes," 

In    its    broader    meaning,    "co] 
merce*'     includes    both    trade    am 
transportation— navigation^ — the  caiJ 
rying  trade.    Section  eight  of  artiel 
one  of  the  Constitution  sets  forth  tin 
powers  that  Congress  may  exercise 
while   section    nine    describes    th- 
which  shall  not  be  exercised.    Clausi 
seventeen    of    section    eight    confe 
power— **To   make   all   laws   whii 
shall  be  neeeasary  and  proper  for  ca. 
rying  into  execution  the  foregoing 
powers  and  all  other  powers  vesteJ 
by  this  Constitution  in  the  govera? 
ment  of  the  United  States,  or  in  anjj 
department     or     officer     thereof •! 
Clause  six  of  section  ftine  providel 

»A|  thlB  tlmfl  the  severat  States  hatl  confllcl 
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that — *^o  money  shall  be  drawn 
from  the  Treasury^  but  in  conse- 
quence of  appropriations  made  by 
law/^  etc.  Of  course,  an  appropria- 
tion must  be  for  a  constitutional  ob- 
ject. How  shall  this  fact  be  deter- 
mined? 

3fadison'S  Rule  of  Construction. 
— It  is  the  truth  of  history  that  no 
citizen  of  the  United  States  contrib- 
uted more  to  the  founding  of  our 
present  government— to  the  making 
of  the  Constitution,  to  its  advocacy 
and  its  early  application  —  thaji 
Jaj^les  Madison  of  Virginia-  In  the 
forty-fifth  number  of  the  "Federal- 
ist/* page  2 92 J  he  says: 

"The  powers  delegated  by  the  pro- 
posed Com^titution  to  the  Federal 
Government  are  few  and  defined. 
Those  which  are  to  remain  in  the 
State  Governments  are  numerous 
and  indefinite.  The  former  will  be 
exercised  principally  on  external  oh- 
jecl^f  as  war,  peace,  negotiation  a«d 
foreign  commerce;  with  which  last 
the  |>ower  of  taxation  will,  for  the 
most  part,  be  connected-  The  powers 
reserved  to  the  several  states  will  ex- 
tend to  all  the  objects  whiehj  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  affairs^  concern 
the  livens,  liberties  and  properties  of 
the  people^  and  internal  order,  im- 
provement and  prosperity  of  the 
state.'* 

Mr,  Madison^s  sound  rule  of  con- 
struction as  to  whether  a  given  power 
has  been  granted  is  that — 

^TVhenever  a  question  arises  con* 
ceming  a  particular  power,  the  first 
question  is  whether  the  power  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  Constitution*  If  it  6c, 
the  quesiion  is  decided.  If  it  be  not 
expressed,  the  next  inquiry  must  be 


whether  it  is  properly  an  incident  to 
an  expressed  power  and  necessary  to 
its  execution.  If  it  be,  it  may  be  ex- 
ercised by  Congress.  If  it  be  not. 
Congress  cannot  exercise  it." 

*^A  power  to  be  incidenta^l  must  be 
exercised  for  ends  which  make  it  a 
principal  or  substantive  power,  inde- 
pendent of  the  principal  power  to 
which  it  is  an  incident*'* 

To  illustrate  the  latter  paragraph: 
The  carrying  trade  is  a  part  of  com- 
merce; shipbuilding  is  not  a  part,  but 
it  is  a  close  incident;  therefore,  the 
same  power  that  may  be  invoked  to 
encourage  commerce  and  navigation 
may  also  be  applied  to  protect  ship- 
building, Wc  find  no  power  in  the 
C^onstitution  authorizing  subsidy  to 
the  general  marine;  if  a  power  of  in- 
cidental character  it  must  belong  to 
the  regulation  of  commerce  and  be 
necessary  to  ita  execution.  But  the 
po%ver  to  regulate  commerce  has  been 
successfully  exercised  mthout  it, 
therefore,  it  cannot  be  necessary. 
And  it  cannot  attach  as  an  incident, 
for  it  is  proposed  as  an  independent 
power  to  supercede  a  principal  or 
substantial  power. 

No  Power  Whatever  for  Shipping 
Subsidies  or  Bounties.-^'From.  the 
foregoing  considerations,  and  from 
the  early  acts  of  Congress,  it  is  posi- 
tively certain  that  encouragement  of 
Navigation  by  regulations  of  com- 
merce is  ConstitutionaL  Subsidy  for 
the  support  of  "Mail  and  NavaP* 
steam  lines  can  be  referred  to  the 
powers  granted  '^to  establish  post 
offices  and  post  roads,''  and  "to  pro- 
vide and  maintaiB  a  navy*' — clauses 


seven  and  twelve  of  section  eighi  of 
article  one  of  the  Constitutioii — but 
no  cluusej  line  or  word  authorizes 
Treasury  aid  in  any  form  to  assist 
freighting  vessels  in  gaining  or  main- 
taining ocean  transportation  or  for 
conducting  any  other  business.  The 
use  of  Treasury  funds  to  promote  the 
general  carrying  trade  cannot  be  an 
incident  to  the  power  to  regulate  our 
commerce,  because,  for  one  reason, 
this  power  itself  is  granted  for  that 
purpose^  has  successfully  served  it, 
and  can  so  serve  it  again;  and  be* 
cause  the  incidental  power  cannot 
supercede  the  principal.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  possibly  there  is  power 
in  clause  one  of  section  eight  of  arti- 
cle one  of  the  Constitution,  that  may 
be  availed  of  for  the  payment  of  sub- 
sidies^ etc.    That  clause  reads  thus: 

"The  Congress  shall  have  power: 
Ik-  To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties, 
imposts  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts 
and  provide  for  the  common  defence 
and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States  J  but  all  duties,  imposts  and 
excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout 
the  United  States/^ 

There  are  businesses,  trades  and 
callings  innmnerable  in  the  United 
States.  The  **general  welfare*'  re- 
quires that  each  and  every  one  be 
prosperous,  but,  if  not,  is  it  meant 
that  Congress  shall  help  the  sitna- 
tion  by  an  exercise  of  the  tax-collect- 
ing and  distributing  power?  Such  a 
view  would  bo  al>surd,  not  alone  from 
the  number  of  trades  frequently 
needing  improvement,  but  from  the 
amotmt  of  money  to  be  provided,  ac- 


cording to  circumstances.  The  busi- 
ness of  Government  would  be  big  in- 
deed under  such  a  system.  Nothing 
of  the  kind  could  ever  have  been  in^- 
tended.  Besides,  if  it  were  in- 
tended  that  navigation  should  be  en* 
couraged  under  clause  one  and  iti 
expression  of  ^'general  welfare,"  why,! 
we  may  ask,  was  clause  three  inflert< 
in  section  eight?  And  what  can 
its  use?  Of  a  certainty  it^  first  mem*j 
ber  would  be  superfluous  and  withoufe 
applicability — a  perfect  absurdity. 

Again,  if  gifts  of  money  to  the  vaaA 
rine  he  considered  necessary  at  any 
time  to  revive  or  to  sust-ain  it,  is  Coor^ 
gress  to  exercise  the  power  granted 
in  clause  two,  "to  borrow  money  on 
the  credit  of  the  United  States"! 
When  taxes  fail,  can  we  lai^^nlly  bor- 
row moufy  by  selling  bonds,  to  pay 
subsidies,  bounties  and  **compensar 
tion''  to  support  the  carrying  tradel 
Surely  no  citizen  can  think  so, 

Madison^s  Undersianding  of  "C7ofl»< 
mon  Defence  and  General  Welfare,'^ 
—Almost  the  last  official  act  of  Prea- 
ident  Madison  was  the  veto  of  a  bill 
which  he  conceived  to  be  nnconstitu- 
tionaL  Congress  had  acted  undef 
the  suppositious  power  of  the  comr 
mon  defence  and  general  welfare. 
On  this  point  he  said; 

"The  power  to  regulate  commercei 
aniring  the  several  states  can  not  ior 
chide  a  power  to  construct  roads  and 
canals  and  to  improve  the  na\4gatioii 
of  water  courses  in  order  to  facili- 
tate, promote  and  secure  such  a  conk* 
merce  without  a  latitude  of  construM 
tion  departing  from  the  ordinary  ioM 
port  of  the  terms  strengthened  by  thei] 
known  inconveniences  -^W^tki.  ^«^ 


less  led  to  the  grant  of  this  remedial 
power  to  Congress. 

**To  refer  the  power  in  question  to 
the  clause  *to  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defence  and  genenil  welfare* 
woidd  be  contrii ry  to  the  established 
and  eonsistent  rules  of  interpretation, 
as  rendering  the  s|)eeial  and  earefnl 
en  a fti e ra i ton  of  po wers  which  follow 
the  clause  nugatory  and  improper. 
Such  a  view  of  the  Constitution  would 
have  the  effect  of  giving  to  Congress 
a  general  power  of  legislatioUj  instead 
of  the  defined  and  iitnited  one  hither- 
to understood  to  belong  to  them,  the 
terms  'conmion  defence  and  general 
welfare*  embracing  emry  ohjeci  and 
act  within  the  purview  of  a  legisla- 
tive trust  It  would  have  the  elfeet  of 
subjecting  both  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  several  states,  in  all  cases  not 
specifically  exempted,  to  be  super- 
ceded by  laws  of  Congress,  it  being 
expressly  declared  *tbat  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  and  lawa 
made  in  pursuance  thereof  shall  be 
the  supreme  law  of  the  kndj  and  the 
judges  of  eyerj  state  shall  be  bound 
thereby,  anything  in  the  Constitution 
or  laws  of  any  state  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding/  Such  a  view  of  the 
Constitution,  finally,  would  have  the 
effect  of  excluding  the  judicial  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  from  its 
participation  in  guarding  the  boun- 
dary between  the  legislative  powers 
of  the  General  and  the  State  Govern- 
ments, inasmuch  as  questions  relat- 
ing to  the  general  welfare  being  gues- 
tions  of  policy  and  expediency^  are 
unsusceptible  of  judicial  cognizance 
and  decision. 

"A  restriction  of  the  power  *to  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defence  and 
general  welfare*  to  cases  which  are  to 
be  provided  for  by  the  expenditure  of 
money  would  still  leave  within  the 
legislative  power  of  Congress  all  ike 


greai  and  most  imporianl  measures 
of  Oovcrnment,  money  being  the  or^ 
dinary  and  necessary  means  of  carry- 
ing them  into  execution.*- 

In  short,  the  history  of  shipping 
legislation  in  our  country  from  the 
earliest  times — in  the  colonial  period, 
after  Independence,  and  since  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  and  the 
history  of  the  Constitution  itself, 
proves  that  gratuiiies  of  government 
never  had  a  moment's  consideration, 
and  that  now  we  have  but  one  way  to 
encourage  our  general  marine,  and 
that  IB  under  the  power  to  regulate 
commerce.  That  way  is  tJie  most 
etficiPot  that  can  be  devised,  is  within 
our  rights,  is  expedient,  and  needs  to 
infringe  nowhere. 

Wisdom  of  the  Consiituiional  Way 
of  Encouraging  Navigation,- — Hav- 
ing thus  set  forth  the  legal  method  of 
aiding  and  sustaining  a  marine,  we 
might  close  our  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject and  rest  the  case.  But  our  peo- 
ple are  prone  to  investigate  thor- 
oughly any  cause  in  which  their  for- 
tunes seem  to  he  involved,  and  this  of 
Navigation  is  certainly  deserving  of 
our  utmost  concern.  The  question, 
then,  is  virtually,  the  wisdom  or  f  oUy 
of  the  Constitution  in  the  particular 
of  regulating  our  commerce,  so  as  to 
have  a  marine  of  our  own  in  the  for- 
eign trade.  Some  of  our  citizens 
affect  the  faith  that  regulations  of 
trade  and  transportation  are  too  old- 
fiishioned  for  present  use — ^that  out- 
right competition  should  provide  us 
with,  shipping,  or  we  should  do  with- 
out it  of  our  owTu  They  would  not 
have  the  Constitution  to  sanction  any 
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sort  of  proieciion  to  what  they  would 
call  a  private  interest  But  the  public 
interest  is  veiy  much  like  a  bundle  of 
private  interests.  If  the  objeetion  of 
these  good  people  has  weight,  it  mili- 
tates against  having  either  a  Consti- 
tution or  a  marine. 

We  have  another  class  of  citizens 
whose  minds  seem  dazzled  with  the 
power  of  money.  With  them,  it  is 
money  that  makes  everythiJig  go. 
Subsidy,  say  they,  is  the  thing  to  siap- 
port  shipping.  Why  not?  Besides, 
it  is  the  present  way  the  nations  all 
take.  It  is,  moreover,  the  **line  of 
least  resistance" — ^in  respect  to  for- 
eign sentiment.  The  longest  purse 
will  wiUg  the  others  will  cease  their 
stniggUng.  What  principle  can  be 
better  than  this?  Our  nation  is  the 
richest  on  earth — well  able  to  con- 
tend with  all  the  %vorld  in  the  pay- 
ment of  subsidies.  The  men  of  the 
Constitution  were  rustics  fresh  from 
the  fields.  Few  of  them  knew  the 
uses  or  the  virtues  of  coin.  They  reg- 
ulated commerce,  because  they  had 
no  money  to  buy  it  up.  Wo  under^ 
stand  the  subject  better* 

The  Impolicy  of  Treasury  Aid  io 
Navigation. — It  may  be  conceded 
that  money  has  power,  but  it  is  not 
yet  the  case  that  the  public  money  of 
any  country  can  be  used  considerahly 
in  re-enforcing  private  capital  in  the 
carrying  trade  or  any  other.  Public 
money  comes  from  the  pockets  of  the 
people.  A  rich  nation  may  have  a 
government  that  is  poor.  All  gov- 
ernments are  in  debt.  Good  govern- 
ments apply  surplus  revenue  to  the 
reduction  of  debt      It  lies  with  the 


people  of  any  country  to  contribute 
the  taxes.  The  demands  for  public 
purposes  are  satisfied  with  reluctance, 
Tlie  Treasury  might  undertake  to  pay 
subsidy,  but  it  would  be  the  pockets 
of  the  people  who  vote  the  taxes  that 
would  give  up  the  fimds.  The  Gov- 
ermnent,  as  a  principle,  would  bestow 
nothing.  Here  is  an  interesting 
questiom  Would  the  people  of  the 
United  States  at  any  time  since  the 
gaining  of  their  independence  have 
ratified  a  Constitution  that  provided 
for  shipping  subsidies  ?  If  they  were 
to  consent  to  ^*Treasury  aid"'  to-day, 
could  they  be  depended  on  to  continue 
for  this  purpose  io  tax  themselves  year 
after  year  for  future  time?  To  illus- 
trate practically,  let  us  resort  to  sup- 
positiom 

Suppose  that  in  1817,  instead  of 
making  a  regulation  that  only  Amer- 
ican vessels  could  have  employment 
in  our  domestic  trade,  Congress  had 
adopted  (if  it  could  have  done  so)  the 
subsidy  principle  and  paid  bounty  or 
'^compensation*'  to  our  own  vessels, 
and  leaving  foreign  craft  free  to  rim 
from  port  to  port  with  passengers 
and  freight,  how  much  would  it  have 
cost  annually  or  in  the  whole  for  the 
period,  to  have  secured  a  monopoly,  as 
we  have  had  all  along,  of  this  im- 
mense transportation  business?  The 
time  is  eighty-four  years;  could  it 
have  been  accompHshed  by  an  expen- 
diture of  $5,000,000  a  year,  on  the 
average,  or  a  gross  amount  of  $420,- 
000,000?  If  so,  would  a  single  sane 
Congressman  have  advocated  and 
voted  for  such  a  policy?  Cut  down 
these  figures  to  {?ne-(fintK^^si^*^'s«i."^!^ 


Ckmgress  would  adopt  tkb  poEcy  now 
8o  much  approved;  but  if  adopted 
and  started,  it  woxild  fail  of  a  cer- 
tainty, rirst,  because  the  people 
would  not  have  paid  the  taxes;  sec- 
ond, because  foreigners  would  have 
found  a  footing  for  their  vesaelB,  and 
ultimately,  by  competition,  have  se- 
cured a  share  of  the  business — ^per- 
haps the  most  of  it.  How  puerile,  as 
well  aa  futile,  it  would  have  been,  to 
have  taxed  the  people  for  subsidy,  on 
the  ground  that  it  would  have  been 
impolite — too  strenuous — to  exclude 
by  law  foreign  vessels  from  our 
coasting,  river  and  lake  trades — ^as  we 
have  done. 

Special  Incompetency  of  Subsidy. 
— ^Again,  what  could  subsidy  accom- 
plish towards  employment  in  the  for- 
eign trade  where  "rings''  must  be  de- 
feated —  broken  and  dispersed  —  in 
order  to  get  even  the  corner  of  a 
field  for  competition?  A  simple  reg- 
ulation that  foreign  vessels  shall  not 
interfere  in  the  trade  of  American 
vessels  with  foreign  countries^  but 
bring  goods  from  their  own  countries 
only^  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  clear 
a  field,  immense  in  extent,  for  the 
employment  of  vessels  bearing  the 
flag  of  the  United  States.  Shall  Con- 
gress mince  its  policy,  and  say  it  is 
impolite,  too  strenuous— boorish — to 
make  this  regulation;  that  statesmen 
prefer  to  tax  the  people  for  millions 
annually,  hoping  that  subsidy  may 
work  effectively,  fearing  that  even  it 
may  offend  a  rival  or  make  an 
enemy  ? 

And  again,  what  will  bounty  or 
bonus  avail  to  procure  freights  for 


American  ships  against  a  combina- 
tion or  **trust''  of  foreign  insurance 
companies^  that  has  tabooed  their 
employmsntf  in  the  interest  of  ship- 
ping of  their  own  flag?  Such  com- 
binations exist,  and  more  may  be 
easily  formed.  In  the  exercise  of 
their  power,  our  ships  were  driven 
out  of  export  trade,  first  on  the  At- 
lantic, and  next  on  the  Pacific,  with 
Europe. 

And  yet  again,  what  extent  of 
"compenBadon*'  will  nullity  the  rules 
of  the  Corn  Exchanges  in  England, 
established  as  a  convenient  means  of 
excluding  American  underwriters 
from  the  insurance  of  cargoes  of 
grain  or  flour  in  American  (or  even 
in  foreign  bottoms),  on  the  calcula* 
tion,  that  they  would  give  justice  to 
such  vessels  in  disregard  of  British 
policy  to  drive  them  out  of  business? 
Why,  it  is  a  subject  of  complaint  to- 
day, that  British  Corn  Exchanges 
and  British  lines  of  ocean  transporta- 
tion have  80  fixed  rules  of  delivery 
and  rates  of  freight  that  shipments  of 
flour  have  been  stopped  from  the 
United  States.  No  tariff  has  been 
necessary.  The  interest  of  the 
milling  business  in  England  has  all 
the  commercial  and  financial  power 
required.  Shall  Congress  apply  sub- 
sidy to  it — pay  our  millers  **compen- 
sation,"  if  they  ship  flour  to  the 
British  market?     If  not,  why  not? 

In  short,  what  real  virtue  is  there 
in  this  scheme  of  subsidy  for  freight- 
ing vessels — the  use  of  public  money 
in  spite  of  the  Constitution — to  com- 
pel fair  play  towards  our  shipping 
and  fair  treatment  of  our  exports? 
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The  fight  is  not  for  higher  freighta, 
but  for  employment  Take  the  world 
over,  what  can  subsidy  do  but  pay  a 
ship  for  idle  time  or  for  running  in 
ballast?  Where  competition  is  opeUy 
it  may  sometimes  be  a  feeble  help  in 
getting  cargoes;  but  where  coiupeti- 
tion  is  partly  or  wholly  closed,  sub- 
sidy will  effect  nothing.  Without 
subsidy^  we  have  yet  a  few  ships  get- 
ting  employinentj  and  where  they  get 
this  chance  they  live.  But  to  compel 
fair  play — the  opening  of  competi- 
tion— subsidy  has  no  more  power 
than  the  fistfulk  of  grass  had  in  the 
farmer's  hands,  to  make  the  bad  boy 
get  down  from  his  apple  tree*  It 
took  stones  to  do  the  work.  It  is 
true  that  we  see  French  ships  going 
out  in  ballasl  to  Puget  Sound  ports 
for  cargoes  of  wheat  to  Europe.    The 


bounty  given  makes  the  voyage  pay- 
These  vessels  are  few  in  nimiher.    It 

is  a  marine  of  sufficient  size  to  handls 
our  commerce,  not  a  pigmy  afFair  like 
that  of  France,  now  twenty  years 
under  bounty,  that  is  thought  of  M 
when  an  American  marine  is  in  " 
mind.  No  aid  that  the  Treasury  can 
give  with  the  consent  of  the  people 
will  ever  secure  this  object.  11  it 
could,  the  cost  of  maintenance,  or  the 
first  war  with  a  naval  power,  would 
break  the  system  down.  Pretext  and 
pretense  aside — really  the  fear  of 
British  displeasure  —  our  Govern- 
ment has  the  power  at  any  time  to  ■ 
make  a  preference  by  law  for  the  em- 
ployroent  of  American  vessels  in 
American  commerce.  There  govern- 
mental responsibility  should  end,  and  ' 
does  end  under  our  Constitutioa. 
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BY  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  the  United  States  of 
America  became  a  nation.  One  of  the  principal  objeets 
of  this  evolution  was  the  development  of  the  shipping  trade, 
and  the  maintenance  of  a  merchant  marine  for  the  carriage  of 
American  commerce.  The  several  states  enjoyed  political  in- 
dependence,  but  that  would  be  greatly  increased  in  consequence, 
by  taking  on  national  life.  Under  wise  govemmentj  commer- 
cial independence  would  follow,  and  prosperity  be  planted  on 
firm  and  fertile  ground.  Unless  this  movement  were  made, 
sihipbuilding,  navigation  and  commerce  would  remain  mostly  in 
foreign  hands,  our  political  independence  be  insecure^  and  our 
people  become  a  prey  to  the  spoilers  of  shipless  states^  the 
foremost  of  these — our  **Mother  Country/'  In  point  of  fact, 
the  shipping  question  pioneered  the  way  for  all  that  were 
solved,  firstj  by  the  Revolution,  then  by  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention. Moreover^  the  earliest  renown  of  our  Republic  in 
eivi!  affairs  was  won  by  our  merchant  marine^  appreciated  and 
encouraged,  as  it  was,  to  extend  our  commerce  throughout  the 
world. 

Onx  00MM3SB0IAL  BIGHTS. 

The  British  would  gladly  have  saved  us  the  trouble  of  exer- 
cising our  rights  of  navigation  and  of  developing  commercial 
power.  Their  course  was  shaped  to  that  end  long  before  the 
Revolution,  as  ever  since.  Jefferson*s  "Summary  View  of  the 
Rights  of  America,'*  written  for  the  enlightenment  of  Congress 
in  1774,  sets  out  the  ^^encroachments  and  usurpations  attempted 
by  the  Legislature  of  one  part  of  the  empire,  upon  those  righta 
which  GOD  and  the  Laws  have  given  equally  and  independ- 
ently  to  all/'  The  following  citation  will  show^  not  only  the 
tyranny  of  the  British  government,  but  the  esteem  for  com- 
merce and  navigation  cherished  by  the  early  mentors  of  our 
country: 


"Some  of  the  colDniea  having  thought  proper  to  contmue  the  ad- 
ministration of  their  GoYemment  in  the  name  and  under  the  au- 
thority of  his  Majesty,  Kin^  Charles  the  First,  ,  .  .  the  Parliament 
for  the  Commonwealth  took  the  same  in  high  offense,  and  assumed 
upon  themselves  the  power  of  prohihiting  their  trade  with  all  other 
parts  of  the  world,  except  the  island  of  Great  Britain.  This  arbi- 
trary act,  however,  they  soon  recalled,  and  by  solemn  treaty,  en- 
tered on  the  twelfth  day  of  March,  1C51,  between  the  said  Com- 
monwealth by  their  Commissioners,  and  the  colony  of  Virginia  by 
their  bouse  of  Bnrgesses^  it  was  expressly  stipulated,  by  the  8th 
article  of  the  said  treaty,  that  they  should  have  ^free  trade  as  the 
people  of  England  do  enjoy  to  all  places  and  with  all  nations,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  that  Commonwealth/  But  that,  upon  the 
restoration  of  his  Majesty,  King  Charles  the  Second,  their  rights 
of  free  commerce  fell  once  more  a  victim  to  arbitrary  power;  and 
by  several  acts  of  his  reign,  as  well  as  some  of  his  successors,  the 
trade  of  the  colonies  was  laid  under  such  restrictions  as  show  what 
hopes  they  might  form  from  the  justice  of  a  British  Parliament, 
were  its  uncontrolled  power  admitted  over  these  States.  ,  ,  .  Besideg 
the  duties  they  impose  on  our  articles  of  export  and  import,  they 
prohibit  our  going  to  any  markets  northward  of  Cape  Finisterre, 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Spain,  for  the  sale  of  commodities  which  Great 
Britain  will  not  take  from  us,  and  for  the  purchase  of  others,  with 
which  she  cannot  supply  us,  and  that  for  no  other  than  the  arbitrary 
purposes  of  purchasing  for  themselves,  by  a  sacrifice  of  our  rights 
and  interests,  certain  privileges  in  their  comiiierce  with  an  allied 
State,  who,  in  confidence  that  their  exclusive  trade  with  America 
will  be  continued,  .  ,  ,  have  raised  their  commodities  called  for  in 
America,  to  the  double  and  treble  of  what  they  sold  far  before  such 
exclusive  privileges  were  given  them,  .  .  ,  and  at  the  same  time  give 
118  much  less  for  what  we  could  carry  thither,  than  might  be  had  at 
more  convenient  ports.  That  these  acts  proliihit  us  from  carrying 
in  quest  of  other  purchasers  the  surplus  of  our  tobaccos  remaining 
after  the  consumption  of  Great  Britain  is  supplied;  so  that  we 
must  leave  them  with  the  British  merchant  for  whatever  he  will 
please  to  allow  us.  to  be,  by  him*  re-shipped  to  foreign  markets,  where 
he  will  reap  the  benefits  of  making  sale  of  them  for  full  value.  ,  .  . 

By  an  act  passed  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  his  late  Ma- 
jesty, King  George  the  Second,  an  American  subject  is  forbidden 
to  make  a  hat  for  himself  of  the  fur  which  he  has  taken  perhaps  on 
his  own  soil. 

,  ,  .  By  another  act  .  .  ,  of  the  same  reign,  the  iron  which  we 
make  we  are  forbidden  to  manufacture,  and  heavy  as  that  article 
is,  and  necessary  in  every  branch  of  industry,  besides  commission 
and  insurance,  we  are  to  pay  freight  for  it  to  Great  Britain,  and 
freight  for  it  hack  again,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting,  not  men, 
but  machines,  in  the  island  of  Great  Britain." 

It  was  imagined  by  the  British  that  the  essential  and  primi- 
tive rights  of  the  colonists  could  bo  extinguished  by  preventing 
their  exercise.  Hobbes  says:  "Eight  is  laid  aside,  either  by 
simply  xenon ncing  it  or  by  transferring  it  to  another.  By 
simply  renoimcing,  w^hen  he  cares  not  to  whom  the  benefit 
thereof  redoiindeth.  By  traDsferririg,  when  he  intendeth 
the  benefit  thereof  to  some  certain  person  or  persons."  Vattel 
says:  **The  rights  of  nnvigation,  fishing  and  others  that 
may  be  exercised  on  the  sea,  belonging  to  the  right  of  mere 
ability,  are  imprescriptible/' 

Deeply  impressed  with  the  saeredness  and  value  of  every 
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right  conferred  bj  the  Creator,  the  American  people  came  out 
of  the  Rovohitioo  determined  that  no  nation  should  there- 
after interpose  to  benefit  from  grasping  them;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  British  government  to  win  its  unholv  contest  by 
unjust  regulations,  diplomacy,  or  warfare  on  occasion. 

AN  trNJTJST  BOY  An  PEOCLAMATIOK. 

Under  British  law,  only  British  vessels  could  import  mer- 
chandise from  Asia,  Africa  or  America,  or  carry  between  the 
colonies.  Some  relaxation  must  be  made  or  American  vessels 
of  the  new  flag  conld  not  trade  with  the  "mother  country/' 
andj  consequently,  British  vessels  would  have  no  right  in  Ameri- 
can commerce.  Our  Govemment  wanted  a  commercial  treaty, 
but  this  was  refused.  A  royal  Proclamation  was  issued  annually, 
the  home  ports  declared  open,  but  those  in  the  Pro%^inces  and 
the  West  Indies  closed— to  vessels  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  A 
quint^il  of  fish  could  not  be  landed  from  a  boat.  All  intjer- 
course  must  be  British.  Our  country  had  no  difiieulty  in  get- 
ting desirable  treaties  Tvith  France,  Holland,  Sweden  and  other 
countries,  not  only  for  commerce  to  home,  but  colonial  ports. 
The  peculiar  course  of  Great  Britain  caused  general  study  of 
our  natural  and  international  rights  as  a  maritime  nation,  and 
determined  the  people,  more  than  ever,  to  contend  for  their 
exercise.  Only  fair  and  equitable  commerce  w^as  sought  We 
had  no  ambition  to  rival  England  in  attempting  a  monopoly 
of  navigation.  We  could  do  our  own,  and  no  nation  should 
engross  it. 

The  effect  of  the  Prochimation  was  to  unite  the  States  anew 
in  the  sentiment,  that  American  shipping  rights  must  be  spe- 
cially protected  against  foreign  encroachment.  The  subject 
was  taken  up  in  the  Confederate  Congress,  and  Mr.  Jefferson 
headed  a  committee  that  reported  in  favor  of  asking  the 
States  for  authority  to  enact  such  laws  as  w*ould  meet  the  pohcy 
of  England.  Pull  authority  not  being  given  to  the  general 
Govemment,  each  State,  for  itself,  made  such  regulations  of 
trade  as  seemed  l^cst,  and  we  soon  had  a  dozen  systems  of  ship 
Protection,  necessarily  in  conflict,  except  in  foreign  trade.  The 
need  of  a  general  sj^tera  of  navigation  law  soon  became  evi* 
dent;  among  the  motives  for  reforming  the  Government  none 
were  stronger  than  that  of  securing  the  full  exercise  of  every 
right   on  the  sea  m  on  the  land. 

THE   CAERTINO   TEADE   AN  ESSENXIAI*  PABT   OF   COMMEEOE, 

Our  statesmen  advanced  no  pretensions  nnfounded  in  reason 
and  justice.  They  claimed  that  the  carrying  trade  was  an  e^ssen- 
tial  part  of  commerce— transportation  going  with  trade.  By 
prior  rightj  it  belongs  to  the  party  originating  the  traffic,  but 
the  other  has  secondary  right*  'No  parties  have  rights  of  car- 
riage where  they  have  no  interest  in  the  cargo.  American 
vessels  have  the  right  to  carry  Anaerican  products  to  any  country 
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"wEose  ports  are  open  to  tLc  ir  importation.  In  domestic  com-'' 
meree  the  carrying  belongs  to  the  vessels  of  American  owner- 
ship* Where  two  nations  hare  intercourse,  it  belongs  to  their 
vessels,  and  no  others,  to  do  the  transportation — *%alf  and 
half ^**— others  cannot  claim  a  just  right  of  interposition.  If 
one  country  has  not  the  vessels,  and  the  other  haa,  then  the 
whole  carriage  between  theni  belongs  to  that  one  o£  necessitj, 
and  cannot  be  justly  claimed  by  any  other.  Rights  of  carriage 
are  not  obtainable  by  under-bidding  in  rates  of  freight  That 
principle  would  justify  a  monopoly  of  navigation — a  circum- 
stance opposed  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  mankind.  How- 
ever, a  privilege  may  bo  graDted  the  vessels  of  a  country  not 
concerned  in  the  trading  between  others,  to  carry  the  cargoes 
exchanged,  but  it  is  historic  that,  if  possible,  the  carr}^ng 
country  will  abuise  its  privilege  and  intercept  and  gain  the 
trade  of  one  or  both.  The  only  preventive  is  refusal  of  privi- 
lege, and  shipping  of  a  country's  own.  A  dependence  on 
foreign  shipping  militates  against  fair  prices  for  exports  and 
imports,  not  only,  but  the  pa\Tnent  of  freight  to  ships  of  other 
f^ountries  causes  or  increases  balances  of  commerce  against  a 
country.  Alexander  Hamilton  said:  *'To  prc^serve  the  balance 
oi  trade  [commerce]  in  favor  of  a  nation  ought  to  be  a  leading 
aim  of  its  policy,"  Mr.  Williamson,  of  North  Carolina,  said 
in  1700:  '*By  permitting  foreigners  to  carry  our  produce  for 
us,  in  order  to  pay  for  the  fine  goods  they  furnish  xis,  we  have 
to  raise  more  from  the  soil  by  one-third  than  if  we  carried  it 
ourselves.  With  such  views  so  general,  it  is  no  wonder  pro- 
tective regulations  were  enacted.  Those  in  force  at  the  time 
of  making  and  adopting  the  Constitution,  may  be  thus  set  out: 

IfAVIGATIOI^  LAWS  OF  THE  STATES. 

Kew  Hampshire.  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut:  Ex- 
traordinary tonnage  duties  on  all  foreign  vessels;  ia  first  two  States. 
American  vessels  free. 

New  York:  Double  duties  on  goods  by  British  vessek,  whether 
brought  directly  or  through  other  States. 

Kew  Jersey:  Tonnage  duties,  no  other  charges. 

Pennsylvania:  Tonnage  duties— on  ships  of  "treaty  nations," 
6s.  8d.  per  ton;  on  those  of  other  nations,  7s.  6d.  per  ton.  Discrim- 
inating tariff  duties;  on  Asiatic  goods,  foreign  merchants  to  pay 
2  per  cent  extra;  citizens  to  have  a  rebate  of  5  per  cent;  teas  direct 
from  China  in  A^merican  vessels,  free,  but  dutied  if  brought  in- 
direct or  by  foreign  vessels, 

Maryland:  Tonnage  duty  on  British  vessels.  $1  per  ton;  upon 
Fr<?nch  or  Dutch.  66  cents  per  ton.     American  vessels,  free, 

Delaware:  Tonnage  duties. 

Virginia :  Discriminating  tonnage  duties — <m  French  or  Dutch 
vesssela,  50  cents  per  ton ;  on  British  vessels,  $1  per  ton ;  American 
vessels,  free.  Brandy  by  American  or  French  vessels,  free;  mm  by 
British  ships,  taxed. 

North  Carolina:  Discrimination  tonnage  and  tariff  duties,  favor- 
ing American  vessels. 

South  Carolina:  Tonnage  duty.  Is.  3d.  per  ton;  2  per  cent  ad 
valorem  extra  duty  on  goods  in  foreigu  bottoms, 

Georgia:  Tonnage  duty,  Is,  8d.  per  ton  on  foreign  vessels. 
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le  discrimiDatiiig  duties  of  all  the  States,  it  was  said  m 
Congress^  1789,  averaged  nearly  sixty  cents  per  ton.  A  Vir* 
gink  member  said:  "One  dollar  per  ton  on  British  vessels  did 
not  prevent  their  thronging  the  ports  for  cargoes."  As  British 
vessels  came  laden,  the  differential  was  too  small  for  them. 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  had  the  most  effective  systems^ 
because  of  the  differential  on  goods  imported.  Mr,  Fitzsimons, 
of  Pennsylvaniaj  said  in  Congress,  1789,  that  ^'the  British  had 
established  among  us  merchants,  agents,  and  factors  of  their 
own,  taking  possession  of  our  trade  and  furnlshiDg  vessels  for 
its  carriage.  In  some  States  the  whole  of  their  commerce  was 
thus  carried  on/*  Necessarily^  in  1787»  it  was  up  to  the  found- 
era  of  the  federal  Government  to  devise  a  method  of  protection, 
which,  in  due  time,  should  Americanize  both  our  trade  and 
transportation.  Manifestly,  the  method  adopted  by  the  States 
ivould  have  to  be  taken  over^  revised,  and  made  effective,  or 
some  better  way  discovered. 

SHIP  PROTECTION  BY  TRADE   REGULATION. 

In  the  plan  of  the  Constitution  reported  to  the  Convention  by 
a  committee  appointed  therefor,  August  6,  1787,  Section  2  of 
Article  7^^the  second  of  '^enumerated  powers"  to  be  granted  to 
Congress — -provided  for  the  ^'regulation  of  commerce  with  for- 
eign nations  and  bet%veen  the  States,"  This  meant  the  taking 
over  of  the  method  of  the  States,  as  to  foreign  nations,  no  other 
course  appearing  practicable.  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  de- 
siring for  a  time  the  continuance  of  African  migration,  their 
Delegates  urged  that,  without  this  stipulation,  their  States 
would  not  adopt  the  Constitution;  the  Convention  was  unpre- 
pared to  adopt  the  idea,  aod  the  matter  was  referred  to  a  special 
Committee  of  eleven.  General  Piuckney  contending  for  the 
passage  of  "navigation  laws"  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  each 
House  only,  this,  too,  was  referred  to  the  same  Committee — 
Livingston  of  New  York  chairmim.  He  reported  in  favor 
of  African  migration  until  A.  B.  1800,  Tn  the  Cnnvention  the 
figure  was  made  1808.  When  the  report  was  again  taken  up, 
Mr.  Pinckney  moved  to  postpone  it  in  favor  of  his  proposition- — 
a  two-thirds  vote  on  navigation  bills.  A  debate  ensued*  Mr. 
Pinckney  did  not  carry  hLs  State.  Only  four  States  voted  to 
postpone,  whereupon  the  report,  which  favored  a  majority  vote, 
was  agreed  to  nem.  con.— none  dissenting, 

EXTEAOTS  FROM  THE  DEBATE, 

General  Pinckney  conceived:  "It  was  the  true  interest  of 
the  Southern  States  to  have  no  regulation  of  commerce,  and 
that  the  power  of  regulating  commerce  was  a  pure  concession 
on  their  part,"  but  withal,  he  thought  it  proper  that  "no  fetters 
should  be  imposed  on  the  power  of  making  regulations,^* 

Mr.  Clymer,  of  Pennsylvania,  declared:  ^The  Northero 
jind  Middle  States  will  be  ruined,  if  not  enabled  to  defend 
themselves  against  foreign  regulations." 


Mr.  Sherman,  of  Connecticiit,  observedj  that  "to  require 
more  than  a  majority  to  decide  a  question  was  always  embar- 
rassing, as  had  been  experienced  in  certain  casea  in  Congress/' 

Mr,  Gouverneur  Morris,  of  Pennsylvania,  thought  the  ob- 
ject of  the  motion  ^Tiighly  injurious,*'  '^Preferences  to  Ameri* 
can  skips  i\^ll  multiply  them,  till  they  can  carry  the  Southeni 
produce  cheaper  than  it  is  now  carried.  A  marine  was  essen* 
tial  to  security,  particularly  of  the  Southern  States,  and  can 
only  be  had  by  a  navigation  act  encouraging  American  bottoms 
and  seamen." 

Mr.  Williamson,  of  North  Carolina,  favored  making  two- 
thirds  instead  of  a  majority  requisite,  **as  more  satisfactory  to 
the  Southern  people." 

Mr.  Spaightj  of  Virginia,  contended  that  *Hhe  Southern 
States  could  at  any  time  save  themselves  from  oppression  by 
building  ships  for  their  own  use." 

Mr.  Butler,  of  South  Carolina j  for  good  reasons,  "would  vote 
against  the  two-thirds  proposition." 

Colonel  Mason,  of  Virginia,  thought,  as  the  Southern  States 
were  in  the  minority  of  interest,  ''it  would  be  fair  to  guard 
against  hasty  regulations." 

Mr,  Wilson,  of  Pennsylvania,  remarked:  *T.£  every  pecul- 
iar interest  was  to  be  secured,  unanimity  ought  to  be  required. 
The  majority  would  be  no  more  governed  by  interest  than  the 
minority." 

THE    STATESMAKSmP    OF    TI20IKIA. 

Mr.  Madison,  of  Virginia,  went  into  a  pretty  full  exposition 
of  the  subject:  ''^The  disadvantage  of  the  Southern  States 
from  a  navigation  act  lay  chiefly  in  a  temporary  rise  of  freight, 
attended,  however^  vt^th  an  increase  of  Southern  as  well  a** 
Ifortliern  shipping;  with  the  emigration  of  Northern  seamen 
and  merchants  to  the  Southern  States;  and  with  a  removal  of 
the  existing  injurious  retaliations  among  the  States  on  each 
other.  The  power  of  foreign  nations  to  obstruct  our  retalia- 
tory measures  on  them,  by  a  corrupt  influence,  would  also  be 
less  if  a  majority  should  be  made  competent,  than  if  two- 
thirds  of  each  House  should  be  required.  ,  ,  -  An  abuse  of 
the  power  would  be  qualified  with  all  these  good  effects.  But 
he  thought  an  abuse  was  rendered  improbable  by  the  pro- 
vision of  two  branches;  by  the  independence  of  the  Senate;  by 
the  negative  of  the  President;  by  the  interest  of  Connecticut 
and  New  Jersey,  which  were  agricultural,  not  commercial 
States;  by  the  interior  interest  which  was  also  agi-i cultural  in 
the  most  commercial  States;  by  the  accession  of  Western 
States  which  would  be  altogether  agricultural.  He  added  that 
the  Southern  States  would  derive  an  essential  advantage  in 
the  general  security  afforded  by  the  increase  of  our  maritime 
strength.  He  stated  the  vu]iierable  situation  of  them  all,  and 
of  Virginia  in  particular.     The  increase  of  the  coasting  trade, 
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and  of  seamen,  would  be  favorable  to  the  Soutliern  States,  by 
increasing  the  eoDsnmption  of  their  produce.  If  the  Eastern 
States  should  in  a  still  greater  proportion  be  augmented,  that 
wealth  would  contribute  the  more  to  the  public  wants  and  be 
otherwise  a  national  benefit." 

Mr.  Rutledge,  of  South  Carolina,  opposed  the  motion  of  hia 
colleague:  *'It  did  not  follow  from  a  grant  of  the  power  to 
regulate  trade,  that  it  would  be  abused.  At  the  worst,  a  navi- 
gation act  could  bear  hard  a  little  while  only  on  the  Southern 
States,  As  we  are  laving  the  foundation  for  a  great  empire, 
we  ought  to  take  a  permanent  view  of  the  subject,  and  not  look 
at  the  present  moment  only.  He  reminded  the  House  of  the 
necessity  of  securing  the  West  India  trade  to  this  country- 
That  was  the  great  object,  and  a  navigation  act  was  necessary 
for  obtaining  it.^' 

Mr.  Randolph,  of  Yirginia,  favored  the  two-thirds  proposi- 
tion, but  would  not  enter  into  the  merits. 

THE   tJLTIMATirM   OF  KEW  ENGLAND, 

Mr.  Gorham,  of  Massachusetts,  chairman  of  the  committee 
of  the  whole,  closed  the  debate  as  follows: 

*^If  the  Government  is  to  be  so  fettered  as  to  be  unable  to 
relieve  the  Eastern  States,  what  motive  can  they  have  to  join 
it,  and  thereby  tie  their  owu  hands  from  measures  which  they 
could  otherwise  take  for  themselves?  The  Eastern  States  were 
not  led  to  strengthen  the  Union  by  fear  for  their  own  safety. 
He  deprecated  the  consequences  of  disunion,  but  if  it  shoxild 
take  place,  it  was  the  Southern  part  of  the  Continent  that  had 
the  most  reason  to  dread  lhem.  He  urged  the  improbability 
of  a  combination  against  the  interest  of  the  Southern  States, 
the  different  situations  of  the  jS^ortheni  and  Middle  States 
being  a  security  against  it.  It  was,  moreover,  certain  that  for- 
eign ships  would  never  be  altogether  excluded,  especially  those 
of  nations  in  treatv  with  us.'' 


THE   COMPACT  OF  NAVIOATION  LAWS. 

The  foregoing  debate  has  not  been  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge.  The  proceedings  of  the  convention  were  kept 
secret  for  nearly  fifty  years.  Very  few  libraries  contain  Madi- 
son's private  record  first  published  in  1837,  But  now,  that 
our  Government  pretends  to  think  itself  "so  fettered*'  that  it 
cannot  "relieve"  any  of  our  shippiug  States  according  to  com- 
pact, it  is  high  time  that  the  American  people  understand  the 
meaning  in  the  Constitution  of  Clause  3^  of  Section  8,  grant- 
ing power  to  Congress  in  these  words:  **The  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and 
among  the  several  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes.^'  This 
power^  as  we  have  seen,  was  granted  with  unanimous  assent, 
and  was  specifically  intended  to  enable  Congress  to  develop 
and  maintain  an  American  marine,  by  means  of  "navigation 


IkwbJ^^  Having  arranged  this  grant,  the  States  were  divested 
of  power  to  continue  laying  duties  of  tonnage  or  of  tariff  for 
the  same  puq^ose.  (See  Section  10  of  Article  1*)  Thus  was 
the  Protection  of  shipping  given  up  by  the  States,  and  taken 
over  by  the  Federal  Governnient — the  whole  matter  arranged 
by  the  Convention — action  which  was  afterward  ratified  by  the 
States  and  the  people  through  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
By  this  adoption  the  States  were  relieved  of  their  natural  duty 
to  protect,  and  the  United  States,  in  virtue  of  the  compact  of 
Union,  promised  and  undertook  the  stipulated  duty. 

History  tells  us  that  Congress  acknowledged  the  coropact 
above  described;  exercised  for  a  time  the  power  confided  to 
their  trust;  yea,  are  exercising  part  of  this  power  to-day,  and 
that  the  States  have  never  interfered  with  this  bounden  duty* 
There  can  be  no  mistakiDg  i.-ie  nature  of  this  compact  and  trust, 
so  vital  to  the  rights  and  ioterests  of  the  maritime  States,  The 
Federal  Constitution,  itself^  in  its  entirety,  has  been  styled  **n 
compact  between  the  States  by  wliich  it  was  ratified/'  Tlw 
Confederation  which  the  Union  supplanted  was  an  undoubted 
compact.  Under  the  Constitution,  without  consent  of  Congress, 
no  State  can  enter  into  cou'pact  with  another  State  or  foreign 
power.  In  fact,  each  grant  of  power  is  at  ouce  a  compact,  a 
trust,  and  a  promise  to  be  relied  upon  while  the  Republic  lasts, 
A  present-day  critic  may  question  the  agreement  that  all  the 
States,  regardless  of  population,  shall  have  two  Senators,  yet 
this  proposition  was  found  to  be  basic — there  could  be  no 
Union  without  it.  In  days  gone  by,  a  dreadful  war^  for  the 
Union  on  one  side  and  disunion  on  the  other,  almost  rent  the 
country  in  twain,  because  the  compact  pro\aded  for  the  tolera- 
tion of  African  servitude  while  it  should  exist  in  any  of  the 
States,  yet  there  could  have  been  no  Union  without  this  tolera- 
tion, and  slavery  was  only  itbolished  as  an  act  of  warfare.  We 
have  now-a-days  a  clamor  for  Ship  Protection  by  means  of 
gratuities  of  the  Government,  yet  it  is  clear  from  an  exposition 
of  tbe  case,  that  there  could  have  been  no  Union  of  the  original 
States  without  a  compact  for  the  Protection  of  shipping  by 
"navigation  laws*^ — the  fitting  regidation  of  commerce  by  dis- 
criminating duties,  and  prohibitions.  The  idea  of  gratuities 
could  not  have  been  entertained. 


CONGRESSIONAL  BHEACH  OF  COMPACT. 

All  went  well  with  the  American  marine  while  the  regula- 
tions for  its  encouragement  were  carried  out  in  good  faith — 
until  a  faithless  change  of  policy,  from  Protection  to  unpro- 
tection,  was  made,  1828,  the  object  being  to  conciliate  Great 
Britain  and  induce  her  to  open  her  West  Indian  ports,  closed 
to  our  vessels  in  1783.  Great  Britain  always  resented  our 
ship  protection.  She  had  the  best  in  tbe  world  for  herself,  hut 
it  was  her  conceit  that  no  <»lher  nation  had  any  business  on  the 
oce4in.    It  was  a  serious  mistake  to  suppose  that  any  policy  what- 
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ever  would  induce  her  Parliament  and  people  to  change  tteir 
course  of  iroposition  with  rtspect  to  "foreign"  shipping.  Our 
sacrifice  was  in  vain — nevertheless,  Congress  continues  it* 

THE    **KECIPKQCITY^'    ACT    OF    1815. 

In  his  Measage  of  Dei^ember,  1821,  President  Monroe 
sketched  the  object  of  the  Act  of  1815^  pcroiittiiig  '^reciproc- 
ity'' in  direct  trade,  being  the  basis  for  the  British  convention 
of  that  year.  Even  this  first  step,  so  far  as  it  withdrew  Pro- 
tection, conflicted  mth  the  compact  of  Union.  Said  President 
Monroe: 

"By  an  Act  of  the  3d  of  March,  1815,  .  .  ,  a  proposition  was  made 
to  all  nations  to  place  our  commerce  with  each  on  a  basis  %vhicli,  it 
was  presumed,  would  he  acceptable  to  alL  Every  nation  was  al- 
lowed to  bring  its  manufactures  and  productions  into  our  ports 
and  to  take  the  manufactures  and  productions  of  the  United  States 
back  to  their  ports,  in  their  own  vessels,  on  the  same  conditions 
that  they  might  be  transported  in  vessels  of  the  United  States; 
and  in  return  it  was  required  that  a  like  accommodation  should 
be  granted  to  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  in  the  ports  of  other 
powers.  The  articles  to  be  admitted  or  prohibited  on  either  side 
formed  no  part  of  the  proposed  arrangement,  ,  .  » 

When  the  nature  of  the  commerce  between  the  United  States 
and  every  other  country  was  taken  into  view,  it  was  thought  that 
this  proposition  would  be  considered  fair,  and  even  liberal,  by  every 
power,  .  .  .  By  placing,  then,  the  navigation  precisely  on  the  same 
ground  as  the  transportation  of  exports  and  imports,  between  the 
ITnited  States  and  other  countries,  it  was  presumed  that  all  was  of- 
fered which  could  be  desired.  It  seemed  to  be  the  only  proposi- 
tion which  could  be  devised,  which  would  retain  even  the  semblance 
of  equality  in  our  favor. 

This  Act  applied  to  direct  trade  only.  British  vessels  could 
not  bring  goods  from  Fraoce  or  other  foreign  countries.  As  a 
vital  protection,  it  left  the  indirect  trade  closed  to  foreign 
shipping.  It  was  devised  to  appease  England  and,  but  for  her 
insistance,  would  not  have  bad  existence.  It  was  hurtfid  in  re- 
moving discriminating  duties — ^the  inducement  for  foreign  mer- 
chants to  freight  our  vessels  homeward. 

IimiKECT    BECrPROCITy    UNDESmABLE, 

In  1822,  Norway,  then  having  direct  "reciprocity^"  opened 
her  ports  to  our  vessels  from  whatever  place  arriving  and  with 
whatever  articles  laden,  and  requested  reciprocation.  President 
Monroe  referred  the  matter  to  Congress.  This  would  have 
been  a  reversion  of  policy,  imcorapatible  with  the  Constitu- 
tional compact,  and  had  been  rejected  for  inadmissibility  in 
1815*    President  ilonroe  said: 

*1  have  presented  thus  fully  to  your  view  our  commercial  rela- 
tions with  other  ixiwers,  that  seeing  them  in  detail  with  each  power, 
and  knowing  the  basis  on  which  they  rest,  Congress  may*  in  its 
wisdom^  decide  whether  any  change  ought  to  he  made,  and,  if  any, 
in  what  resx)ect.  If  this  basis  is  unjust  or  unreasonable,  surely  it 
ought  to  be  abandoned;  but  if  it  be  just  and  reasonable,  and  any 
ebange  in  it  will  make  concessions  subversive  of  equality,  and  tend- 
ing in  its  consequences  to  sap  the  foundations  of  our  prosperity, 
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then  tlie  reasons  arc  equally  strong  for  adhering  to  the  ground  al- 
ready taken,*  and  supporting  it  by  such  further  regulations  as  may 
appear  to  be  proper,  should  any  additional  support  be  found  nec- 
essary." 

In  its  wisdom.  Congress  did  not  touch  the  subject  of  indirect 
reciprocity,  but  held  Monroe's  view — until  Adams  came  into 
office. 

THE   KUINOUB  BECIPKOCITY  ACT  OF   1828. 

This  Act  grew  out  of  iin  Act  of  Parliament  in  this  way; 
The  idea  of  the  Norwegian  propojiition  was  adopted  by  Eng- 
land in  1825j  when  a  law  provided^  if  the  United  States  would 
admit  to  her  ports  the  vessels  of  Great  Britain  with  cargoes 
from  any  count ry,  on  the  s«ime  footing  as  American  vessels — ^no 
protection  by  discriminating  duties  on  either  side — then  Great 
Britain  would  open  her  We^t  Indian  ports  to  American  vessels 
with  American  produce.  Congress  would  not  accept  a  proposi- 
lion  so  unfair.  John  Qniucy  Adams'  predecessors  would  have 
disapproved  a  fair  proposition  for  indirect  reciprocityj  but  he 
unreasonably  concluded,  that  if  Congress  made  a  return  propo- 
sition entirely  fair,  it  would  be  accepted  and  tbe  long  contro- 
versy would  be  ended.  The  Act  was  passed^  but  England  pail 
no  attention  to  it  for  tweuty-one  years.  In  1830^  the  West 
India  ports  were  opened  on  other  groimds — a  special  act  being 
passed.  Various  nations  took  early  advantage  of  our  new 
policy^  which  was  calculated  to  help  their  shipping  and  hurt 
onr  own,  as  statistics  show. 

In  1849,  England  made  such  changes  in  her  laws  as  per- 
mitted reciprocation  on  the  basis  of  our  Act,  and  in  four  years* 
time  we  lost,  of  onr  import  carriage,  10  per  cent,  and  in  twelve 
years'  over  21  per  cent.  AYith  eighteen  other  countries  bene- 
fitting from  Adams^  policy,  we  had,  by  1850,  lost  13  per  cent 
of  import,  carriage;  and  of  export  carriage  about  9  per  cent. 
Under  this  policy,  do\\Ti  to  the  Civil  AVar,  we  lost  carriage  as 
shown  by  this  comparison: 

182T,  import  carriage,  91.3;    export  carriage,  87.5. 
lS61j  import  carriage,  60.0;   export  carriage^  72 A. 

At  this  rate  of  decline,  we  would  have  been  where  we  are 
now,  Lad  the  war  never  come;  it  destroyed  38  per  cent  of  our 
carriage— and  nothing  has  been  done  by  Congress  towards 
restoration.  On  the  contrary,  the  policy  responsible  for  the 
extinction  of  onr  shipping  trade  has  been  maintained  as  a  sacred 
thing,  no  more  to  be  disturbed  than  the  foundations  of  reljgioiis 
belief.  Tliis  policy,  instituted  to  placate  Great  Britain,  seems 
to  be  maintained  in  a  spirit  of  abject  submission,  though  there 
never  was  a  treaty  for  it,  in  remembrance  of  "Auld  Lang 
Syne.''  The  British  carry  about  60  per  cent  of  our  foreign 
trade.    Over  55  per  cent  of  what  they  import  for  us  is  brought 

•Tlilardfereace  1b  to  tbe  urt  of  IBlO.  repealloii^  that  of  181B,  with  a  Tlew  to  dropplDff 
lh«  reclprocltf  pollcjr  In  l!^i  aiAd  baTlng  no  tnoris  of  It  with  ttnj  nstloD.  ^ 
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from  conntries  not  their  own.  Thns  the  contention  of  250 
years  for  the  carriage  of  our  commerce  has  been  well  repaid. 
We  stand  defeated  and  disgraced  and  appear  to  feel  contented. 
We  have  only  to  repeal  onr  Act  of  1828,  and  terminate  tho 
conventions  nnder  it^  now  time-expired  and  equities  preter- 
lapsed,  to  regain  onr  former  position  as  to  all  foreign  shipping. 
But,  after  forty  years  of  delay,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that, 
if  our  last  ton  of  shipping  in  foreign  trade  was  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean,  Congress  would  do  a  thing  in  the  way  of  Protection 
to  cause  its  replacement — nothing  but  to  reject  impracticable 
propositions  for  ship  subvention,  subsidy  or  bounty. 

THE    ONLY   LOGICAL  AKB   EFFEOtirAL  BEMEBY. 

The  policy  of  unprotected  transportation  Avas  experimental. 
It  was  not  intended  by  Congress  to  sacrifice  our  marine,  or  to 
lessen  our  carriage,  though  it  was  felt  that  chances  were  being 
taken.  It  was  even  contended  that  *^free  trade"  would  secure 
a  larger  share  of  proportionate  carriage,  but  if  the  policy  proved 
deftrimental,  onr  conventions  could  be  terminated,  and  we 
could  return  to  Protection,  by  giving  a  year's  notice  after  ten 
years  of  trial. 

Some  European  nations  under  the  stress  of  unprotection 
having  instituted  boimty  and  subsidy  systems  (contrary  to  the 
equities  of  our  conventions)  it  is  proposed  to  follow  their  ex- 
ample and  make  the  tax-payers  of  the  United  States  put  up 
money  for  the  support  of  onr  marine.  The  warrant  for  this 
course  is  not  found  in  the  Constitution,  and  foreign  examples 
cannot  be  recognized  as  competent  authority.  It  is  illogical, 
being  no  way  related  to  the  cause  of  our  difficulty,  which  is 
the  suspension  of  out  protective  navigation  laws,  solemnly 
agreed  upon  and  provided  under  the  Constitution,  of  which 
said  suspension  was  a  perfidious  breach.  Our  ship  owners  or 
others  desirous  of  becoming  ship  o^^iers,  nor  any  of  our  mari- 
time States,  have  any  ground  to  stand  on  in  deraandiog  of  the 
Government  and  the  people  that  gratuities  of  any  kind  be  paid 
for  the  support  of  a  merchant  marine.  The  shipping  trade  is 
but  one  of  a  thousaod  of  the  employments  of  our  people,  not 
one  of  them  having  any  right  whatever  to  call  upon  the  Treaii- 
ury  for  money  wherewith  to  exist.  The  Protection  to  indus- 
tries provided  in  the  Constitution  is  seated  in  the  regidation 
of  foreign  commerce  and  nowhere  else.  It  is  not  even  in  the 
power  to  lay  duties  for  revenue.  That  is  one  thing,  but  the 
regidation  of  commerce  is  distinctly  another  thing,  involving 
the  exercise  of  a  diflferent  power, 

THE   CONSTITUTIONAL    DEMAKD. 

But  the  maritime  States  and  the  people  in  interest  have  a 
ground  of  demand  on  the  Government,  absolutely  solid,  for 
Protection  to  shipping.  This  is  the  compact  for  a  perfonnance 
of  its  accepted  duty;  the  honoring  of  its  special  engagement — 
the  execution  of  the  covenant  for  navigation  laws.     This,  and 
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this  only,  ean  be  demanded.  This,  and  this  only,  is  logical,  or 
will  prove  effectual.  Henceforth  it  will  be  insisted  on  and 
urged  as  jiiBt  and  expedient.  Say  nothing  of  the  National 
interest,  the  shipping  trade,  as  a  %^ery  important  industry, 
has  a  right  to  bread.  Congress  does  a  deep  injustice  to 
offer  a  stone.  Unregulated  commerce,  with  any  amount  of 
subsidy,  subvention  or  bounty  is  no  equivalent  whatever  for 
conditions  prior  to  1828.  Those  conditions  were  not  only  eco- 
nomiCj  but  political.  Our  purta  were  closed  to  foreign  indireet 
traffic.  Foreign  vessels  had  no  more  show  then  for  indirect 
trade  in  competition  \\ato  ours,  than  they  have  now  in  our 
domestic  trade.  Against  foreign  indirect  trade  we  had  pro- 
tection by  prohibition.  All  subsidy  and  bounty  bills  look  to 
keeping  this  trade  open  and  giving  it  no  protection  at  all.  The 
donation  policy  only  squints  at  protection. 

There  are  conditions  that  beat  money- — such  were  those 
changed  in  1828.  Those  conditions  are  essential  factors  in 
running  American  vessels.  Thev  must  be  restored,  or  there 
will  never  be  an  American  marine  adequate  for  American  com- 
merce; butj  in  the  interest,  and  for  the  benefit^  of  foreign 
nations,  we  shall  be  forever  a  dependent  on  the  ocean,  virtually 
in  subjection  to  the  shipping  powers,  who  will  grow,  strengthen, 
and  fatt-en  on  the  profits  of  our  great  and  increasing  commerce. 
THE  SHIPPING  SOCIETY  OF  AMERICA,  exercising  what 
influence  it  may  have,  has  but  one  demakd  to  make,  and  that, 
as  in  duty  bound ^  it  will  ever  urge — the  observance  by  Con- 
gress of  the  Constitution  in  this  important  matter  of  ship  Pro- 
tection. If  Congress  will  not  act  its  part,  it  should  at  least 
acknowledge  failure  and  offer  to  resign  its  authority,  and  set 
the  maritime  States  at  liberty  to  make  regulations  once  more 
for  themselves. 


EXCERPTS- 

Origin  of  the  Federal  Government.  *'A8  early  as  the  year 
succeeding  the  peace  (1T84),  the  effect  of  the  foreign  policy 
(British ),  which  begim  to  be  felt  m  our  trade  and  navigatioii, 
excited  universal  attention  and  inquietude.  The  first  step 
thought  of  was  an  application  of  Congress  to  the  States  [Jbf^ 
FERsoN*8  recommendation]  for  a  grant  of  power  for  a  limited 
time  to  regulate  our  foreign  commerce. 

'This  effort  failing,  the  States  next  endeavored  to  effect 
their  purpose  by  separate  but  concurrent  regulations.  ♦  ♦  • 
Here  again  the  effort  was  abortive.  Out  of  this  experience 
grew  the  measures  which  terminated  in  the  establishment  of 
a  government  [the  present]  competent  to  the  regulation  of 
our  commercial  interests  and  the  vindication  of  our  commer* 
cial  rightsJ' 

James  Madison. 

Need  of  Ship  Encouragement,  "If  particular  nations 
grasp  at  undue  shares  [of  carriage],  and  more  especially,  if 
they  seize  on  the  means  of  the  United  States  to  convert  them 
into  aliment  for  their  own  strength,  and  withdraw  them  en- 
tirely from  the  support  of  those  to  whom  they  belong,  defens- 
ive and  protecting  measures  become  necessary. 

"It  is  true  we  must  expect  some  inconvenience  in  practice 
from  the  establishment  of  discriminating  duties.  But  in  this, 
as  in  BO  many  other  cases,  we  are  left  to  choose  between  two 
evils.  These  inconveniences  are  nothing  when  weighed  against 
the  loss  of  wealth  and  loss  of  force,  which  will  follow  our 
perseverance  in  the  plan  of  indiscriraination.  •  •  *  It  ie 
not  to  the  moderation  and  justice  of  others  we  are  to  look  for 
fair  and  equal  access  to  market  with  our  productions,  or  for 
our  due  share  in  the  transportation  of  them,  but  to  our  own 
means  of  independence  and  the  firm  will  to  use  them." 

THOMAS   JEFFEifiSOK. 


Expedience  of  Trade  Regulation,  **From  the  close  of  the 
war  of  the  Revolution  thei^  tame  on  a  period  of  depression 

and  distFess  on  the  Atlantic  coastj  such  as  the  jjeoplo  had 
hardly  felt  during  the  sharpest  crisis  of  the  war  itselL  Ship- 
owners, shipbuilders,  mechanics,  all  were  destitute  of  employ- 
ment, and  some  of  them  were  destitute  of  bread.  British  ships 
came  freely  and  British  ships  came  plentifully,  m^hile  to  Anier- 
icau  ships  and  American  products  there  was  neither  protec- 
tion, on  the  one  side,  nor  the  equivalent  of  reciprocal  free- 
trade  on  the  other.  The  cheaji^er  labor  of  England  supplied 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Atlantic  shores  with  everything.^* 

Daniel  Webster, 

"From  1783  to  1789,  irfiiumt  rvguhitkyn  of  trade  as  a  de- 
fense against  foreign  impositions,  was  a  period  when  the  state 
of  our  atfairs  caused  the  deepest  concern,  imports  greatly  ex- 
ceeded exports,  and  disti-ess  spread  ovtM'  the  land.  Our  navi- 
gation seemed  doomed  to  utter  decay.  From  1789  to  the  dec- 
la  rat  ion  of  war,  1812,  a  w^onderful  recover p  of  fortune  super- 
vened,  induHtnm  took  root  and  enterprises  fnllff  employed 
l4ibor/^ 

TuoMAs  Newton. 

"To  allow  trade  to  regulate  itself  In  not  to  be  admitted 
as  a  maxim  universally  sound.  *  *  *  In  certain  cases,  it 
is  the  same  thing  with  allowing  one  nation  to  regulate  it  for 
another.  *  *  *  A  small  burden  only  in  foreign  ports  on 
American  vessels,  and  a  perfect  equality  of  foreign  vessels 
VHth  our  mmi,  in  our  oim.  ports,  would  gmdually  vanish  the 
latter  altogether:" 

Jambs  Madison. 


SHIPPING  RESTORATION 

JUSTICE  OF  THE  DEMAND  FOR  PROPER  LEGISLATION. 


A  BILL       i*-.  ^*f<    ' 

To  Equalize  the  Footing  of  Ships  in  Foreign  Trade  by 

Constitutional   Regulations  With  Valid 

Reasons  For  Its  Passage, 


/^F  THE  diffemtit  snbje<*tB  before  the  country  needing  proper 
^^  legislation,  not  one  is  of  ^ water  consequenre  than  the  re- 
building  of  the  merchant  marine,  the  recovery  of  our  foi-eign 
shipping  trade,  and  the  i*egaining  of  our  commercial  inde- 
pendimcc — put  to  hazard  and  lost  by  legislation  in  1828.  Agri- 
culture,  manufa(*tiii*es,  and  f!omnit^rre  have  ever  been  regarded 
as  inlei-ents  of  high  national  concern,  and  will  never  lose  ap- 
preciation. But  commerce  includes  nQvigation,  without  which, 
it  could  not  be  carried  on.  These  factors  being  of  equal  moment 
to  the  country,  it  is  inconsistent  that  one  should  be  cherished 
by  the  Govemment,  and  the  other  suffered  to  be  ruined  by 
foreign  nations.  Whether  iutentioual  or  not,  such  a  course, 
to  the  national  loss  and  disadvantage,  has  long  been  held  by 
indiffciiMit  captains  commanding  the  ship  of  state. 

The  necessity  existing,  that  every  maritime  nation  shall 
have  its  own  shipping  for  the  carriage  of  its  own  commerce,  is 
a  fact  so  evident  that  thoughtful  men  concede  ite  truth.  Com- 
mprcial  independence  is  a  strong  security  for  political  free- 
dom, and  is  based  on  tbis  relationship  of  the  merchant  to  the 
carrier — the  same  flmf  for  hoik.  The  prosperity  of  every  peo- 
ple depends  in  great  degree  on  fi>eedom  for  industrial  develop- 
ment, on  equal  opportunity  with  othera,  and  on  equitable  re- 
lations with  their  neighbors,  A  dependent  nation  lacks  in 
freedom,  opportunity,  and  power,  holds  inferior  rank,  puts 
up  with  impositions,  and  submits  necessarily  to  the  rapacity 
of  rivals  and  the  extortion  of  enemies.  As  seen  in  onr  own  ex- 
perience, lack  of  shipping  powner  creates  such  defK^ndency, 
with  many  evil  consequences.  Hince  the  loss  of  our  marine  in 
foreign  trade,  onr  nation  has  tieeu  taking  a  post-graduate 
coui'se  as  a  Brittsk  cotonif.  We  can  carry  on  neither  commerce 
nor  war  npon  the  ocean  without  the  service  of  foreign  Rhipping. 
The  real  **world  powers/*  having  command  of  shipping,  may 
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or  may  not  pern>it  us  to  redi^es  oor  wrongs  or  to  defend  our 
rights.  Our  unfortunate  plight  has  lirought  in  the  foreign 
merchant,  owner,  and  underwriter — capitaliatit!  missionaries 
for  their  countiy-s  cause^ — and  these  co-ope rtite  to  prevent,  if 
poBsiblej  any  successful  effort  to  recover  our  lost  prestige  and 
position  through  the  means  of  a  merchant  marine.  They 
would  like  to  have  their  way  about  it. 

Our  Commercial  Situation  Insecure, 

Such  is  our  predicament  respecting   our  foreign    inter- 
course, that  foreigners  now  carry  and  conduct  our  commerce 

to  the  extent  of  92  x>er  cent  Our  people  have  little  to  do  with 
it,  except  to  provide  wharves,  docks,  and  warehouses;  furnish 
pilots  and  tugs;  deepen  harbors  and  channels;  equip  the  coast 
with  lights,  and  maintain  hospitals.  Having  secured  a  sweep- 
ing control  of  our  foreign  trade,  its  alien  managers  are  able 
to  pass  most  of  its  immense  volume  through  their  own  markets, 
at  their  own  prices.  But  for  our  Tarifif  system,  they  would 
do  our  manufacturing,  as  they  do  our  carrying,  and  put 
excessive  prices  on  our  imports.  Through  their  commer- 
cial services,  ivhich  w^ould  he  better  done  by  our  own  peo- 
ple, they  absorb  several  hundreds  of  millions  of  export 
value  every  year,  or  accumulate  adverse  balances  of  com- 
merce against  us,  to  be  paid  in  gold  on  demand.  It  is  the  want 
of  shipping  of  our  own  that  allows  and  favors  this  adverse 
action  of  our  rivals,  and  causes  our  precious  metals  to  be  taken 
out  of  our  mines  so  largely  for  foreign  advantage.  To  con- 
tinue a  course  having  such  consequences  does  not  seem  wise 
or  prudent,  and  thus  arises  the  problem  of  a  true  Shipping 
Policy, 

The  Balancing  of  Commerce, 

The  present  generation  has  had  scarcely  any  experience 
of  the  signal  advantages  of  shipping  oi  our  own  in  foreign 
trade.  We  may  dwell  on  one  to  which  we  have  alluded.  Before 
the  Civil  War,  when  import  duties  were  low  and  gold  was  ex 
ported  freely,  it  was  our  shipping  trade,  mainly,  that  carried 
our  country  through  successfully,  year  after  year,  with  a  bal^ 
ant^d  foreign  commerce.  Since  the  loss  of  our  marine  we  have 
trusted  to  the  Tariff  alone — fortunately  high  enough  to  be  of 
some  assistance.  But,  without  the  help  of  shippingj  we  have 
but  a  single  string  to  our  bow  in  balancing  commerce.  While 
this  remains  the  case  our  financiers  will  be  supersensitive— 
fearing  the  vanishing  of  **good  times.'- 

"Times'*  cannot  be  **good'*  while  crushing  debts,  demanding 
the  exportation  of  gold,  are  payable  abroad.    It  is  the  function 
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of  the  merchants  and  the  shipping  of  a  country  to  accomplish 
the  balancing  of  its  commerce  in  a  way  to  make  its  prosperity 
steady  and  secure.  Alien  merchants  and  shipowners  have  the 
interest  of  their  own  conntries  to  conserve;  and  though  they 
may  conduct  our  trade  fairly  well,  they  will  be  sure  to  leave 
to  ourselves  all  things  relating  to  our  national  good.  Sitoated 
as  we  are  now—the  carriage  and  conduct  of  our  commerce  in 
foreign  hands— we  stand  defenceless^  liable  at  any  time,  when- 
ever the  shipping  nations  of  Europe  may  be  engaged  in  warfare, 
to  exjjerience  panics  and  years  of  adversity,  solely  on  account 
of  our  imprudent  dependence  on  them  to  carry  and  conduct 
over  90  per  cent,  of  our  great  and  growing  traffic. 

Our  danger  is  gix>wing  with  time.  We  require  now  to  have 
a  balance  of  exports  over  imports  of  not  less  than  four  to 
five  hundred  millions  of  dollai's  per  annum  to  coutiuue  pros* 
perity.  With  shipping  of  our  own,  half  of  this  might  be  suffi- 
cient. In  fifty  years  we  shall  be  a  nation  of  150,000,000  souls, 
and  be  obliged,  no  doubt,  if  without  a  marine,  to  export  in  ex- 
cess of  imports  from  eight  to  nine  hundi*^d — perhaps  little 
short  of  a  billion^ — dollars,  annually,  with  a  Tariff  as  high 
as  the  present^  to  maintain  balanced  foreign  accounts  with  a 
fair  degree  of  success.  Whence  will  come  these  extraordinary 
exports — to  save  our  goldf  Long  before  then  our  own  popula- 
tion will  be  consuming  so  much  of  our  eatable  products  as  to 
leave,  perhaps,  very  little  for  the  sustenance  of  foreign  nations, 
while  our  importations  of  foreign  goods  may  continue  without 
abatement,  and,  possibly,  may  Ite  inci^ased  per  capita.  It  is 
not  the  part  of  thoughtful  citizens  to  let  our  country,  through 
shipping  (kpendency,  drift  into  difliculty  and  bad  circum- 
stances, wi'etehed  and  disgi'aced,  for  want  of  wise  and  ade- 
quate action  for  shipping  I'estoration,  It  is  already  forty  years 
since  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  w^hen  Congress  should  have 
taken  steps  to  improve  the  condition  of  our  shipping  trade, 
then  plainly  so  impaired  as  never  likely  to  recover  without 
its  judicious  action.  Delay  has  made  bad  matters  well-nigh 
irreparable.  So  many  hindrances  now  appear  that  the  most 
efficient  of  remedies  must  be  administered.  Mere  alleviations 
will  be  of  no  avail  whatever.  Ths  cause  of  the  dUease  must 
he  removed. 

The  Questions  of  Cause  and  Cure. 

Rightly  to  solve  these  questions,  we  shall  need  to  study 
the  history  of  shipping,  particularly  of  that  in  our  own  country; 
to  learn  the  relations  between  shipbuilding,  navigation,  and 
commerce,  and  the  underwriting  of  hulls  and  cargoes  in  all 
countries;  to  investigate  the  various  means  devised  in  different 
countries  to  foster  their  own  trade  or  to  hinder  that  of  others; 
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to  examine  our  shipping  experientx*  as  to  the  effect  of  proter- 
tive  and  iinprotective  policies;  to  inquh*e  whether  or  not  the 
Federal  Oovernment  has  any  duty  to  perform  iu  regard  to 
oavigatjon,  purtieularly  whether  it  is  nmler  a  COMPACT  to 
eneoiirage  and  prc^tect  it,  and,  if  so,  by  what  means;  above  all, 
to  determine  what  measures  will  or  will  not  square  with  the 
COKBTITUTION,  be  acceptable  (o  the  people,  and  prove  ef- 
feetiiaK 

One  of  the  first  points  apparent  to  a  student  will  be  the 
striking  fact,  that  our  foreign  trade  is  not  noto  under  the 
original  policy  of  the  wise  founders  of  our  Government,  while 
our  domestic  trade  remains  as  in  the  l)eginning.  While  the  one 
lias  been  mined,  the  other  flourishes.  In  our  foreign  traflSc,  a 
change  of  policy  was  made,  in  1828,  from  pi'otection  to  uoH' 
protection :  from  a  cloM'd  indirect  trade  to  an  open  and  free 
navigation,  which  took  place  so  gradually  that  the  conseijuent 
losses  of  earriage  in  our  own  trade,  w^re  not  generally  noted. 
Shortly  before  this  change,  a  culmination  of  carriage  occurred 
— in  1825  of  95.2  per  cent*  for  imports,  and  in  18215  of  80.6  per 
(*ent.  for  exports — an  average  of  92,4  per  cent,  foreign  ships  car- 
rying but  7.t>  per  cent.  Under  the  present  un protective  policy, 
these  figures  have  l>een  reversed.  In  1827,  the  percentages  of 
carriage  were,  respectively,  94.3  and  87.5.  Froui  the  passage 
of  the  act  of  1828,  decline  of  carriage  mt  In,  and,  with  varying 
fortune,  has  liersisted  to  the  present  day,  as  witness  our  sta- 
tisticH.  The  protection  nuder  which  our  early  shipijing  trade 
was  d  e  v  e  I  o  J  »ed — d  i  stri  m  i  n  a  t  i  ng  t  rod  e  regn  hiti  on  s — w  a  s  re- 
moved  from  time  to  time,  on  the  application  of  foreign  nations, 
'^conventions''  of  ^^reciprocity"  l>eing  made  for  a  term  of  years 
—generally  tf?n,  Onr  [volicy  as  it  stood  was  satisfactory  to  our 
OTvn  people.  The  only  nation  objecting  to  it  was  Great  Rritain. 
she  having  at  the  time  the  best  ship  protection  extant  founded 
on  the  principle  of  prohihition.  The  change  to  uuprotection 
w^as  made  solelj  in  the  hope  of  appeasing  Britain,  to  indnce  her 
to  open  her  West  India  ports  to  our  vessels— closed  in  1T83. 
This  course  was  urged  by  President  John  Quincy  Adams,  and 
rongresH  brought  to  believe,  or  to  hope,  that  no  harm  would 
follow. 

Our  Ruinous  Relations  With  England, 

Fortunately  for  our  shipping,  England  took  no  advan- 
tage of  our  Fre<*'Trade  Act  for  twenty-one  years,  contenting 
herself  with  noting  the  successes  of  other  nations  in  cutting 
dow^n  our  carriage.  Satisfied  at  last,  that  unprotected  naviga- 
tion would  \ye  a  winning  game  against  ^'America/'  she  made 
such  changes  in  her  laws  as  enabled  her  to  claim  the  Ijeneflt  of 
our  Act,    No  *^convention**  was  nmde.    T^p  to  this  time — 18!i(V- 
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eighteen  countries  had  made  time- limited  conventions,  and  our 
percentage  of  carriage  had  fallen  off  in  consequence,  after  1827, 
for  imports,  12.9  per  cent,  and  for  exports*  18.6  per  cent.  With 
\hm  ex|>erience  of  ourg  in  view,  David  Ricardo  could  point  out 
in  Parliament  that  we  were  losing  carriage  to  '"reciprocity" 
nations;  that  the  indirect  voyages  paid  the  best,  and  that  Eng- 
land wa8  losing  much  profitable  bu8inc»ss  bj  not  taking  ad- 
vantage of  our  unprotective  policy.  On  our  part,  there  was 
no  guide,  philosopher,  or  friend  in  public  life  to  caution  our 
Government.  British  nierehautB  had  been  established  for  gen- 
erations in  every  port  of  the  world,  and  when  Ihey  made  sbip- 
nieuts  of  goods  to  the  United  Htatcs  from  hoh- British  ports 
they  had,  by  our  regulations,  to  freight  our  ships.  That  was 
the  beat  principle  in  our  shipping  policy,  both  for  our  merchants 
and  our  vesst*ls.  The  British  had  enforced  a  similar  measure 
for  two  hundred  years,  but  iu  1849  they  "reformed"  their 
famous  ''navigation  art,"  that  thep  might  profit  frttm  ouvh.  We 
hastened  to  reciprocate— under  an  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  although  the  law  required  a  Presidential  *'proelama- 
tion/'  In  four  years'  time,  18501853,  our  loss  of  import  carri- 
age was  10  fjer  cent.;  in  twelve  years,  21  per  cent.;  export  car- 
riage nearly  2  per  cent.,  this  trade  \yemg  under  better  command. 
Our  Oovernment  seemed  content. 

The  British  were  at  war  with  Russia  in  1855-1856,  and  we 
gained  ground  both  in  import  and  export  trade  only  to  lose 
it  with  more  after  peace  came.  From  all  causes  combined, 
from  1827  to  18G1,  our  losses  of  carriage  were,  for  imports, 
34.3  per  cent.;  for  exports,  15.4  per  cent.  Had  England  gone 
into  a  shipping  policy  yielding  such  i^esults  in  33  years'  time, 
can  any  one  believe  she  would  have  held  to  it  46  years  longer, 
at  a  loss  of  more  than  one  (jer  cent,  of  carriage,  annually — as 
we  have  done? 

The  panic  of  1857  and  api>roach  of  the  Civil  War  caused 
a  great  demand  ff»r  tonnage,  and  export  carriage  inci-eased, 
even  while  import  business  fell  off;  but  thei'e  is  no  mistaking 
the  hardship  experienced  in  the  50s,  in  meeting  competition, 
largely  as  the  effect  of  British  acceptance  of  our  open-policy 
principle.  This  adversittf  ntfitcnalizcd  before  the  day  of  iron 
ships  and  the  control  of  traffic  by  steamers;  while  tajoden 
sailing  ships  earned  the  cttmnterre  of  the  tatrld,  and  tee  hutlt 
and  sailed  the  hest  on  the  oeean.  If  the  Civil  War  had  not 
come,  our  mistake  might  have  been  corrected.  Our  brightest 
public  men,  Whigs  and  Democrats  alike,  knew  all  along  that 
our  navigation  had  been  put  to  hazard  by  the  Administration 
of  John  QiriNcv  Adams.  Benton  noted  it  in  his  '^Deuates.'* 
Ab  early  as  1829,  Daniel  Webster  alluded  to  the  *'hard  times'' 
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for  shippmg  then  experienced.  Mr.  Spragde,  of  Maine,  in  a 
spirited  speeehj  in  the  Houses  after  the  passage  of  the  Act  of 
1828,  predicted  its  evil  conBeqoences.  Ma.  Buchanan,  of  PeBD- 
sylvania,  replied  that  our  navigation  "had  become  80  powerfnl 
after  40  years  of  invigorating  protection/'  that  *'it  was  pre- 
pared to  contend  against  the  navigation  of  the  world'' — that 
from  a  **pigmy'*  it  had  become  a  **giant,"  and  needed  "no  fur- 
ther  care  from  the  Government."  Buty  so  little  did  he  really 
know  of  onr  navigation,  Mr,  Buchanan  is  reported  as  saying 
in  1856,  then  a  presidential  candidate:  "Onr  commerce  now 
covers  every  ocean;  our  mercantile  marine  is  the  largest  in 
the  world;'"  the  fact  then  being,  that  our  carriage  in  our  own 
commerce  had  been  declining  for  28  years,  and  was  destined 
under  his  Administration  to  take  a  fall  from  which  it  can  not 
recover  without  full  protection.  It  is  erroneous  to  think  that 
protection  to  shipping  need  only  be  given  temporarily.  All 
nations,  but  ourselves,  that  once  gave  it  up,  and  tried  Free 
Trade,  have  returned  to  it  in  one  or  another  form,  as  necessary. 
Even  England,  the  power  best  able  to  do  without  it,  has  a 
most  effective  system  of  protective  trade  devices^  besides  her 
"subsidy^-  and  "anbvention-*  policies  carried  out  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, 

Origin  of  Our  Early  Shipping  Policy, 

Our  shipping  policy  originated  with  ourselves,  and  dif- 
fered in  principle  from  the  British,  under  which  only  British 
vessels  could  carry  cargoes  into  British  ports  from  Asia, 
Africa,  or  America,  or  trade  between  the  colonies.  In  Europe, 
the  different  nations  might  trade  direct  to  England  from  their 
own  countries  on  payment  of  discriminating  duties.  Our 
system  wn^  permissive,  our  ships  having  a  rightful  preference 
for  our  own  trade.  Both  our  tonnage  and  tariff  duties  were 
discriminating^  The  British  law  had  eight  distinct  prohibi- 
tions, while  ours  had  none  before  1817,  when  two  acts  were 
passed,  one  confining  foreign  vessels  to  direct  trade,  another 
excluding  them  from  domestic  trafiflc. 

Maritime  nations  beginning  their  career  have  ever  found 
it  difficult  to  build  np  a  shipping  trade  without  resorting  to 
protection.  The  laws  enforced  by  the  old  nations— England 
especially— made  it  necessary  to  protect  young  American  navi- 
gation. Our  early  statesmen  had  not  to  be  convinced  of  its 
propriety,  most  of  them  being  familiar  with  the  shipping  en- 
conragement  of  their  own  States.  It  was  quite  natural  that 
the  disposition  to  foster  shipbuilding,  an  art  long  established 
in  several  states;  to  promote  shipowning,  a  business  reaching 
back  to  the  youth  of  the  colonies;  and  to  extend  commerce, 
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an  ambition  that  had  been  chenahed  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  should  be  as  general  and  as  strong  as  to  advance  agri- 
culture and  establieh  manufactures,  since  these  thi'ce  mtereets 
joined  and  supported  each  other  in  developing  the  strength 
and  fortifying  the  independence  of  the  country. 

Discriminating  duties  were  authorized  in  most  colonial 
charters.  That  of  Virginia  allowed  a  rate  of  2|  per  cent,  on 
ail  goods  imported  by  British  subjects  (necessarily  in  British 
vessels),  and  5  per  cent,  on  all  imported  by  foreigners  {natur- 
ally in  foreign  vessels).  Even  prohibitions  were  resorted  to 
in  the  regulation  of  trade  between  the  colonies.  In  1649  an 
act  of  Maasachusetts  provided  for  retaliatory  duties.  Vir* 
ginia  also  enacted  them — as  against  Maryland  vessels.  This 
was  prior  to  the  British  *^navigation  act,'^  From  1715  to  1T74 
Massachusetts  imposed  double  duties  on  all  goods  not  imported 
direetly  from  the  place  of  production.  The  first  tonnage  (or 
"powder'')  duties  were  laid  by  Virginia  in  1631^  and  by  Massa- 
chusetts in  1645.  Other  colonies  followed  these  examples. 
Most  colonies  exempted  their  own  vessels.  The  northern 
colonies  came  to  have  agreements  for  mutual  exemption. 
Massachusetts'  law  e^^empted  English  ships  and  those  of 
FeDnsylvania,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Connecticut,  and 
Rhode  Island.  English  ships  wei-e  tnx^d  at  first,  but, 
owners  complaining,  the  colonies  were  all  commanded  to  cease 
the  distinction  between  "British"  and  colonial  ships.  These 
regulations  prove  the  early  and  the  strong  desire  of  our 
"States"  for  an  American  marine — to  be  obtained  by  protective 
regulations  of  commerce. 


Necessity  For  Trade  Regulation. 

During  the  Revolution  duties  were  waived;  shipbuilding 
nearly  ceased.  Intercourse  with  England  was  forbidden,  while 
all  other  trade  was  extra-hazardous.  Only  the  State  of  Vir- 
ginia continued  her  external  policy.  After  the  war,  tariff 
duties  were  again  imposed,  except  in  New  Jersey,  and  tonnage 
duties  were  generally  laid  for  ship  protection,  in  connection 
with  tariff  rates.  New  Hampshire  de<.'lared  in  her  tariff  act 
of  1788,  that  one  of  its  principal  obejcts  was  "to  secure  a 
favorable  balance  of  trade  and  to  prevent  large  sums  of  money 
from  being  drawn  to  foreign  countries.-'  In  fact,  the  distress 
and  ruin  that  overspread  the  land  (1783-1789),  directly  trace- 
able to  adverse  balances  of  commerce  arising  from  foreign 
transport  at  ion,  as  well  as  trade,  largely  influenced  the  legis- 
lation of  the  period.  According  to  British  returns,  our  trade 
with  them  for  seven  years^ — 1784-1790 — showed,  for  exports, 
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£6,644,753;  and  for  imports,  £17,443,284.     For  every  dollar's 

worth  imported,  flve-eighths  of  a  dollar  had  to  bf*  exported  to 
baianee  trade.  To  the  balaoee  of  trade  should  he  addend  the 
adverse  halanee  of  traosportation — seven -eighths  of  the  eoni* 
raeree  carried  by  British  vessels,  at  the  rate  of  oiiethird  the 
value  of  cargo  for  tobaeeo,  aud  one-half  the  value  for  lumber, 
and  other  artieles  in  proportion,  with  2M  per  rent,  for  im- 
ports—a probable  freight  areount  of  £5,681,080,  and  total  debit 
of  £23J24,364,  eausing  a  total  adverse  balance  of  £16,471K611. 
No  wonder  the  countrj  was  drained  of  coin;  that  Fi*ee  traders 
became  Protertionists;  that  circumstances  convinced  tire  I^eO' 
pie  tJiat  our  commerce  needed  Americanizing  on  ship  and 
shore.  And  there  came  to  mind  other  strong  arguments  for  a 
marine  of  our  own,  with  merchants  of  our  own  to  give  it  em- 
ployment. 

The  Germ  of  National  Ship  Protection, 

While  we  were  considering  this  course,  the  British  were 
subjecting  us  by  a  policy  of  discouragement,  lest  possibly  the 
"Btates''  might  become  in  time  active  rivals  in  navigation. 
They  had  a  maxim  that  the  control  of  trade  and  transporta- 
tion Tvas  a  sure  means  of  ruling  the  world.  They  made  a  treaty 
of  **peace"  with  us,  but  refused  to  make  one  of  comnterce  and 
navigation,  such  as  other  countries  cheerfully  conceded,  and 
down  to  the  present  day  has  not  done  so,  showing  the  useless- 
nees  of  such  treaties  to  the  United  Htates.  The  British  meant 
to  recover  the  carriage  of  our  commerce,  to  regain  the  control 
of  our  trade,  and  be  in  a  position  to  influence  our  Government. 
This  policy  was  initiated  by  a  proclamation  of  the  Xing  (1783) 
opening  to  our  vessels  the  home  ports,  but  closing  to  them  all 
in  the  provinces-  and  the  West  Indies.  Had  they  not  oi>ened 
the  home  ports,  we  might  have  traded  elsewhei-e,  and  their 
plan  miscarried.  As  they  fixed  it,  our  vessels  coutd  make  only 
transatlantic  voyages  direct — <*argo  outward,  ballast  homeward 
— while  British  ships  could  corae  direct  and  return  indirect — 
via  the  West  Indies — carrying  cargo  botb  ways.  John  Adams, 
as  OUT  Minister  in  London,  endeavoi^ed — in  vain  for  the  third 
time— to  move  the  govemroent  to  give  our  shipping  fair  play 
in  the  trade  between  the  ports  of  the  two  countries,  but  no 
proposals  would  be  entertained.  In  his  letter  of  October  21, 
1785,  to  our  8eci*etary  of  Foreign  AfiBairs,  Mr.  Apams  wrote: 

**ThiB  being  the  state  of  things,  you  may  depend  ujwn  it 
the  commerce  of  America  will  have  no  relief  at  present,  nor, 
in  my  opinion  ever,  until  the  United  Rtates  shall  have  gener- 
ally [each  State  legislating]  passed  navigation  acts.  If  this 
measure  is  not  adopted  we  shall  be  derided,  and  the  more  we 
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suffer  the  more  will  our  ealainitieB  he  laughed  af.  My  most 
eameet  exhortations  to  the  Rtates,  then,  are,  and  onj^ht  to  be, 
to  lose  no  time  in  passing  sueh  acts/* 

A  vear  previous  the  Confederate  Congress  had  appointed 
a  committee,  with  Thomas  Jefferson  as  chairman,  to  consider 
and  report  suitable  action  in  view  of  the  situation*  It  was 
recommended  to  make  application  to  each  State  for  a  grant 
of  power,  for  fifteen  year«,  to  enact  and  enforce  regulations  of 
commerce  adapted  to  protect  the  shipping  of  all  the  Rtates* 
Congress  made  this  request*  but  it  not  being  fullj  complied 
with,  the  measure  iiiisearried,  and  the  States,  each  for  itself, 
set  about  the  work,  as  suggested  bj  John  Adams* 

Discrimitmtmg  duties  of  tonnage  and  of  tariff  were  the 
ni^ins  employed.  Results,  a  dozen  different  sets  of  "naviga- 
tion laws/'  all  aiming  to  protect  against  foreign  shipping,  but 
acting  also  against  that  of  sister  States — each  State  being 
foreign  to  another. 

It  ma  J  be  well  here  to  show,  briefly,  the  chief  provisions 
of  the  navigation  laws?  of  the  several  States,  in  force  until 
superceded  by  acts  of  Congress,  1789 — according  to  the  com- 
pact of  Union, 


Ship  Protection  of  the  States,   n84-1789. 

New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island.  Conneeti' 
cut:  Kxtraordinarv  tonnage  duties  on  all  foreign  vessels;  in 
first  two  States,  American  vessels  free. 

New  York:  Double  duties  on  goods  by  British  ships, 
whether  brought  directly  or  through  other  States. 

New  Jersey :     Tonnage  duties^  no  other  charges. 

Pennsylvania:  Tonniige  duties  on  ships  of  '*treaty  na- 
tions," 5fi.  8d,  per  ton;  on  those  of  other  nations,  7s,  6d,  per 
ton.  Discriminating  tariff  duties  on  Asiatic  goods,  foreign 
merchants  to  pay  2  per  cent,  extra;  citizens  to  have  a  rebate 
of  5  per  cent. ;  teas  dirat  from  China  in  American  vessels 
free,  but  dutied  heavily  if  brought  indirect  or  by  foreign 
vessels, 

Maryland:  Timnage  duty  on  British  vessels.  $1  per  ton; 
upon  French  or  Dutch.  tiO  cents  per  ton,  American  free. 

Delaware:  Tonnage  duties. 

Virginia:  Discriminating  tonnage  duties  on  French  or 
Dutch  vessels,  50  cents  per  ton;  on  British  vessels  fl  per  ton; 
American  vessels  free.  Brandy  by  American  or  French  ves- 
sels free;  rum  by  British  ships  taxed. 

North  Carolina:  Discriminating  tonnage  and  tariff  duties 
favoring  American  vessels. 
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Bouth  Carolina:  Tonnage  dutj,  Is,  3d.  per  ton;  2  per  cent, 
ad  valorem  extra  duty  on  goods  in  foreign  bottoms, 

Georgia:    Tonnage  dutj,  Is,  8d.  per  ton  on  foreign  ships. 

It  was  stated  in  Congress,  1789,  that  the  discrlmmatiiig 
duties  of  all  the  States  averaged  nearly  60  cents  per  ton«  A 
Virginia  menaber  said:  "One  dollar  per  ton  did  not  prevent 
British  vessels  from  thronging  the  ports  for  cargoes,"  As 
Britisli  vessels  carried  both  ways,  the  dollar  differential  was 
too  small.  Pennsylvania  had  tlie  most  effective  system,  Mr. 
Pitzsimons,  a  merchant  of  that  State,  said  in  1789,  that 
'*the  British  had  established  among  us  merchants,  agentSj 
and  factors  of  their  own,  taking  possession  of  onr  trade  and 
furnishing  vessels  for  its  carriage.  In  some  States  the  whole 
of  their  commerce  was  thus  carried  on."  (This  is  our  pre- 
dicament today).  The  diBcrimination  against  British  mer- 
chants amounting  to  7  jter  cent,  of  tariff  duties,  aimed  to  cor- 
rect this  evil.  Necessarily,  it  was  up  to  the  founders  of  the 
Federal  Government,  in  convention,  to  devise  a  method  of 
industrial  protection,  which,  in  due  time  should  Americanize 
both  our  trade  and  transportation.  Manifestly,  the  way  taken 
by  the  States  would  have  to  be  adopted,  revised,  and  made 
effective,  or  some  better  method  be  discovered  and  preferred. 

The  sentiment  behind  the  shipping  acts  of  the  States 
served  as  a  monitor  to  the  Constitutional  Convention.  It 
caused  the  protection  of  shipping  by  regulations  of  commerce 
to  be  taken  over  by  the  Federal  Govemraent — no  other  pro- 
cedure appearing  wise,  no  other  method  harmonizing  with  its 
principles-  Confirmatory  of  these  facts  is  General  Washing- 
ton's letter  transmitting  the  Constitution  to  the  Confederate 
Congress,  in  which  he  remarked: 

"The  friends  of  our  country  have  long  seen  and  desired 
that  the  power  of  making  war,  peace  and  treaties,  that  of 
levying  money  and  regulnting  commerce^  and  the  correspond- 
ing executive  and  judicial  authorities  should  be  fully  and 
effectually  vested  in  the  General  Government  of  the  Union." 

Ship  Protection  an  Important  Object  of  the  Constitution. 

One  of  the  five  principal  objects  of  the  Union  thus  de- 
clared to  be  the  regulation  of  our  foreign  and  domestic  trade 
— in  other  words,  the  enactment  of  protective  ^'navigation 
laws" — it  was  natural  that,  in  the  Convention,  this  sentiment 
should  be  general.  Some  have  supposed  that  the  extreme 
Southern  States,  having  but  a  scanty  shipping,  took  no  inter- 
est in  providing  for  a  merclmnt  marine.  This  is  a  mistake* 
Mr.  Chmilks  Pinckney's  plan  for  a  Constitution  had  a  clause 
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for  the  reflation  of  eommerce;  and  Mm  Rutledoe,  in  a 
speech  "reminded  the  House  of  the  necessity  of  securing  the 
West  India  trade  *  .  .  and  a  navigation  act  was  iiecesaary 
for  obtaining  It."  These  delegates  were  from  ^outh  Caro- 
lina, The  only  question  raised  and  settled  by  debate  was 
whether  or  not  a  two4hirdH'  vote  should  be  required  for  the 
passage  of  shipping  acts.     The  matter  was  thus  brought  up: 

In  the  plan  of  the  Constitution  reported  by  a  committee 
August  6j  1787,  Bectiou  2  of  Article  VII.  provided  for  the 
"regulation  of  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  between 
the  States/'  General  Pinckney^  of  South  Carolina,  desired 
that  all  laws  on  this  subject  "shall  require  the  assent  of  two- 
thirds'  of  the  members  present  in  each  House/*  The  dele- 
gates from  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  also  wanted  for  a 
while  the  continuance  of  imports  of  African  labor,  and  they 
argued  that  this  was  necessary  to  induce  their  States  to  adopt 
the  Constitution.  The  Convention  finding  it  difficult  to  agree 
on  the  migration  proposition,  the  matter  was  referred  to  a 
committee  of  elevmi,  Mr.  Oouverneur  Morris,  of  Pennsyl- 
yania,  "wished  the  whole  subject  to  be  committed,  including 
the  clause  relating  to  taxes  on  exports,  and  to  a  navigation 
act."  Finally,  Mr.  Pinckney  and  Mr.  Langdon  moved  to  com- 
mit Section  6^  as  to  a  navigation  act  by  two-thirds  of  each 
House.  On  this  question  only  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey 
voted  no.  The  committee,  in  the  order  of  States,  consisted  of 
Langoon^,  of  New  Hampshire;  King^  Johnson,  Livingston, 
Clymkb^  Dickenson,  Martin,  Madison,  Williamson,  C,  C. 
Pinckney,  and  Baldwin,  of  Georgia*  Livingston,  of  New 
York,  was  chairman.  He  reported  to  strike  out  so  much  of 
the  fourth  Section  as  was  referred  to  the  committee  and  in- 
sert "the  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  the 
several  States  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit  shall 
not  be  prohibited  by  the  Legislature  prior  to  the  year  A,  D. 
1800,  but  a  tax  or  duty  may  be  imposed  on  such  migration  at 
a  rate  not  exceeding  the  average  of  the  duties  laid  on  imports, 

''The  fifth  section  to  remain  as  in  the  report. 

*'The  sixth  to  be  stricken  out.'* 

This  last  was  the  two-thirds  requirement* 

The  Convention  changed  the  migration  limit  to  A,  D. 
1808.  As  to  the  "sixth  Section,'*  Ma.  Pinckney  moved  to 
change  the  report  to  the  following:  "That  no  act  of  the  Leg- 
islature for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States  with  foreign  powers  or  among  the  several  States 
shall  be  passed  without  the  assent  of  tico  thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House." 
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EMractB  From  the  Shippinf/  Debate. 

Mr.  Pinckney  remarked,  '*tbat  there  were  five  distinct 
commercial  interests:  1.  The  fleheries  and  West  India  trade, 
which  belonged  to  the  New  England  States.  2.  The  interest 
of  New  York,  which  lay  in  a  free  trade.  3,  Wheat  and  floyr^ 
the  »taples  of  the  Middle  Btates. 

4.  Tobacco,  the  srtaple  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  and 
pai'tly  of  North  Carolina,  Rtce  and  indigo,  the  staples  of 
Routh  Carolina  and  Georgia,  These  different  interests  w^ould 
be  a  source  of  oppressive  regulations  if  no  check  to  a  bare  ma- 
jority fihonid  be  provided.  Btates  pursue  their  interests  with 
less  scruple  than  individuals.  The  power  of  regulating  com- 
merc*e  was  a  p>ure  concession  on  the  part  of  the  Southern 
States.  They  did  not  need  the  protection  of  the  Northern 
States  at  present,"     (Mr.  Mabtin  seconded  the  motion.) 

*'It  was  the  true  interest  of  the  Southern  States  to  have 
no  regulation  of  commerce,  but  con«ideriog  the  loss  brought  on 
the  commerce  of  the  Eastern  Sitateg  by  the  Revolution,  their 
liberal  conduct  toward  the  views  of  South  Carolina  and  the 
interest  the  weak  Southern  States  had'  in  being  united  with 
the  strong  Eastern  States,  he  thought  it  proper  that  no  fetters 
should  be  imposed  on  the  power  of  making  conuncrcial  regu- 
lations, and  that  his  constituents,  though  prejudiced  against 
the  Eastern  States,  would  be  reconciled  to  this  liberality/^ 

Mr.  Clymer,  of  Pennsylvania,  remarked:  **The  diversity  of 
commercial  interests  of  ne*^essity  creates  difficulties,  which 
ought  not  to  be  increased  by  restriction.  The  Northern  and 
Middle  States  fc4ll  be  mined ^  if  not  enabh^d  to  defend  them- 
selves against  fm^eign  regulations.*^ 

Me,  Sherman,  of  Connecticut,  alluding  to  Pinckney's 
enumeration  of  partieuhir  intere^s,  as  requiring  a  security 
against  the  abuse  of  the  power,  observed,  that  *'the  diversity 
was  of  itself  a  seinirity,'^  adding  that  **to  require  more  than  a 
majority  to  decide  a  question  was  always  embarrassing,  a»  had 
been  experienced  in  cases  requiring  the  votes  of  nine  States 
in  Congress.'' 

Mr  Pinckney  replied  that  ''his  enumeration  meant  the 
five  minute  interests — it  still  left  the  two  great  divisions  of 
Nortliem  and  Southern  in  teres ti?.'" 

Mr,  Gol  verneur  Morris  op[K>sed  the  object  of  the  motion 
as  highly  injurious.  "Preferences  to  American  ships  will  mul- 
tiply them  till  they  can  carry  the  Southern  produce  cheaper 
than  it  is  now  carried,  A  navy  (maiine)  was  essential  to 
security,  particularly  of  the  Southern  States,  and  can  only  be 
had  by  a  navigation  act  encouraging  American  bottoms  and 
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aeiimen.  In  tbese  points  of  view,  tlien^  alone,  it  is  the  iDtereBt 
itt  the  Southern  Rtates  that  navigation  acts  should  be  facili- 
tated»  Shipping,  he  naid,  was  the  worst  and  most  precarious 
kind  of  pro[jerty  and  stood  in  need  of  public  patronage/' 

Mf{.  Williamson^  of  North  Carolina,  was  in  favor  of  mak- 
ing tiro'thirds,  insrtead  uf  a  majority,  iTquisite,  "at*  more  satis- 
fa(  torj  to  the  H*outheni  people.  No  useful  measure,  he  be- 
lieved, had  been  lost  for  want  of  nine  votes.  *  *  *  He 
acknowledged  that  he  did  not  think  the  motion  requiring  two- 
thirds  ne^-essarv  in  itself,  beimuse  if  a  majority  of  Northern 
States  should  push  their  regulations  too  far,  the  Southern  peo- 
ple would  build  shij>s  for  themselves;  but  he  knew  the  Southern 
pe^iple  were  a[>pi-ehensive  on  this  subject,  and  would  be  pleased 
with  the  precaution,-' 

Mr.  BrTLEii,  of  South  Carolina,  **diirered  from  those  who 
considered  the  rejection  of  the  motion  as  no  concession  on  the 
[lurr  of  the  Southern  States.  He  con-sidere*!  the  intei-est  of  theee 
aud  of  the  Eastern  States  to  l»e  as  diifei-ent  as  the  interests^  of 
Russia  and  Turkey.  Being*  notwithstanding,  desirous  of  eon- 
oil  iating  the  affections  of  the  Eastern  States,  he  would  vote 
against  i-equirlng  ttfothirfh  instead  of  a  majority." 

Colonel  Mason,  of  Virginia,  said :  "If  the  Government  is 
to  be  lasting,  it  niust  be  founded  in  the  confidence  and  affec- 
tions of  the  [people,  and  must  be  so  constructed  as  to  obtain 
these.  The  majority  will  be  governed  by  their  interests.  The 
Stuithern  States  are  in  the  minority  in  both  Houses.  Is  it  to  be 
ex[H*cted  that  they  will  deliver  themselves,  bound  hand  and 
ff>i>r,  to  the  Eastern  States,  and  enable  them  to  exclaim^  in 
thp  words  of  Cnmiwell  on  a  certain  o<-cawion,  *The  Lord  hath 
delivered  them  into  our  hands?'*' 

Mr.  Wilson,  of  Pennsylvania,  took  notice  of  the  several 
obje<*tions,  and  remarked  that,  '^if  every  peculiar  interest  w^a^ 
to  l]»e  secured,  ifnaniinitp  ought  to  be  required.  The  majority 
wciuld  be  no  more  governed  by  interest  than  the  minority.  It 
was  sui^ly  better  to  let  the  Fatter  be  *bound  hand  and  foot* 
(han  the  former,  (rreat  inconvenience  had,  he  contended,  been 
exi<erienced  in  Congress  from  the  article  of  Confederation  re- 
quiring nine  votes  in  certain  cases." 

Ma.  Madison,  of  Virginia,  took  a  pretty  full  view^  of  the 
subject.  *'He  observed  that  the  disadvantage  to  the  Southern 
States  from  a  navigation  act  lay  chiefly  in  a  temporary  rise  of 
freight,  attended,  however,  with  an  increase  of  Southern  as 
well  as  Northern  shipping,  with  the  emigration  of  Northern 
seamen  and  merchants  to  the  Southern  ?^ates,  and  with  a 
removal  of  the  existing  and  injurious  retaliations  among  the 
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States  on  eat^h  other.  The  power  of  foreign  nations  to  ob- 
struct our  retaliatory  measures  on  them  by  a  corrupt  influence 
would  also  be  less  if  a  majority  should  be  made  competent, 
than  if  two4hird»  of  each  House  should  be  required  to  legl»- 
lative  acts  in  this  case.  An  abuse  of  the  power  would  be  quail* 
fied  by  all  these  good  effects.  But  he  thought  an  abuse  was 
rendered  improbable  by  the  provisions  of  two  branches;  by 
the  independence  of  the  Senate;  by  the  negative  of  the  Presi- 
dent; by  the  interest  of  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey,  which 
were  agricultural,  not  commercial  States;  by  the  interior  inter- 
est, which  was  aim  agricultural  in  the  moat  commercial 
States;  by  the  accession  of  Western.  States,  which  w^ould  be 
altogether  agriculturaL  He  added  tbat  the  Southern  States 
would  derive  an  esgential  advantage  in  the  general  security 
afforded  by  the  increase  of  our  maritime  strength.  He  stated 
the  vulnerable  situation  of  them  all,  and  of  Virginia  in  par- 
ticular. The  increase  of  the  coasting  trade,  and  of  seamen, 
w^ould  be  favorable  to  the  Southern  States  by  increasing  the 
eon«umption  of  their  produce.  If  the  wealth  of  the  Eastern 
States  should  in  a  still  greater  proportion  be  augmented,  that 
wealth  would  contribute  the  more  to  the  public  wants,  and  be 
otherwise  a  national  benefit." 

Mb.  Rotlkdge,  of  South  Carolinaj  w^as  againet  the  motion 
of  his  colleague.  "It  did  not  follow  from  a  grant  of  the  power 
to  regulate  trade,  that  it  would  be  abused.  At  the  worst,  a 
navigation  act  could  bear  hard  a  little  while  only  on  the  South- 
em  States.  As  we  are  laying  the  foundation  for  a  great 
empire,  we  ought  to  take  a  permanent  view  of  the  subject,  and 
not  look  at  the  present  moment  only.  He  reminded  tlie  House 
of  tbe  necessity  of  securing  the  West  India  trade  to  this  coun- 
try. That  was  the  great  object,  and  a  navigation  act  was 
necessary  for  obtaining  it.'^ 

Mr.  KandolpHj  of  Virginia,  said,  "tJiere  were  features  so 
odious  in  tbe  Constitution  as  it  now  stands  that  he  doubted 
whether  he  should  be  able  to  agree  to  it.  A  rejection  of  the 
motion  would  complete  the  deformity  of  the  system.  *  »  • 
He  did  not  mean,  however,  to  enter  into  the  merits." 

Mb.  Gorham^  of  Massachusetts,  closing  the  debate,  re- 
pliedj  presenting  this  ultimatum: 

**If  the  Government  is  to  be  so  fettered  as  to  be  unable  to 
relieve  tJie  Eastern  States,  what  motive  can  they  hat^e  to  join 
it,  and  thereby  tie  their  oion  hands  from  measures  which  they 
could  otherwise  take  for  themselves?  The  Ea^ern  States 
were  not  led  to  gtrcftgthen  the  Union  by  fe-ar  for  thmr  otcn 
safety.     He  deprecated  tiie  consequences  of  disunion,  but  if  it 
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sboMld  lake  place,  it  was  the  southern  part  of  the  continent 
that  had  the  most  i-eason  to  dread  tJiein.  He  urged  the  im* 
probability  of  a  eombmation  against  the  interest  of  the 
Boutliern  States,  the  dilTerent  situations  of  the  Northern  and 
Middle  States  being  a  aeouritj  against  it.  It  was,  moreover, 
certain  that  foreign  ships  woold  never  be  altogether  excluded^ 
espet*ially  those  of  nations  in  treaty  with  us/' 

The  Compact  for  NatHgation  Law9, 

In  view  of  the  ultimatum  of  New  England,  the  queBtion 
raised  by  Gkneelii.  Pinckney  was  quickly  settled.  The  re- 
port of  the  committee  of  eleven — for  striking  out  the  two- 
thirds-  i'estriction~*'M7a^  agreed  to  nem.  eon.''  In  pursuance 
of  this  vote,  clause  3  of  section  8  of  Article  I.  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, not  only  empowers,  hut  its  insertion  makes  it  the  duty 
of  Congress,  in  perpetuity— 

**To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among 
the  several  States  and  with  the  Indian  tribes." 

Thus,  we  have  SHIP  PROTECTION  by  "navigation  laws*' 
solemnly  guaranteed  in  the  very  instrument  that  established 
the  Federal  Government  and  originated  the  functions  of  Con- 
gress itself.  We  have  even  more.  From  the  debate,  especially 
from  the  closing  speech,  it  is  clear  that  this  *^enumerated 
power"  w^as  one  of  the  ^^bonds  and  conditions'-  of  the  Union, 
just  as  much  as  the  provision  about  the  importation  of  African 
labor,  or  that  giving  to  each  State — big  or  little^two  senators, 
or  that  reserving  certain  rights  to  the  States,  or  that  the 
President  must  be  native  born,  or  any  other  FUNDAMEN- 
TAL COVENANT.  Without  the  inclusion  of  ship  protection 
by  navigation  laws  in  the  Constitution,  that  instrument  would 
not  have  been  adopted.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  this.  Mass- 
achusetts had  most  shipping,  but  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
Maryland  and  Virginia  had  growing  fleets  in  1787,  under  pro- 
tection of  State  regulations.  These  would  become  inconsistent 
with  the  laws  of  the  National  Government,  even  if  it  did  not 
legislate  specially  for  shipping.  But  a  National  Government 
would  have  to  thus  legislate*  hence  the  States  must  be  pre- 
vented from  making  commercial  regulations  of  any  kind  af- 
fecting foreign  trade  and  transportation*  Were  this  not  done, 
there  would  be  no  possibility  of  ship  protection  by  national 
laws;  and  no  national  marine  would  ever  be  built,  and  foreign 
nations  would  always  be  our  carriers  and  our  merchants — ao 
idea  not  to  be  entertained  by  the  independent  generation  that 
waged  the  War  of  the  Revolution* 
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SeUkment  of  the  Shipping  Compaet. 

The  settlemeot  of  the  shipping  question  in  the  Constitu- 
tion has  not  been  a  matter  of  common  knowledge,  and  was 
known  to  very  few  of  our  early  Congressmen.  The  proceed- 
ings of  the  Convention  wei-e  kept  secret  for  nearly  fifty  years. 
Pew  libraries  today  contain  Madison's  private  record,  first 
published  in  1837  by  the  Governnient,  But  now  that  certain 
interests  imagine  that  the  Government  is  **80  fettered  by  con- 
ventions*' as  to  \ye  ** unable  to  relieve'-  any  of  our  shipping 
States  from  the  decay  into  which  their  carrying  trade  has 
fallen,  and,  perforce,  must  adopt  **a  modern  plan*'  foreign  to 
the  fundamental  law,  involving  Treasury  support,  it  is  high 
time  the  American  ijeople  attained  to  a  true  knowledge  of  the 
whole  subject* 

As  we  have  seen,  the  power  to  regulate  commercej  inten- 
tionallyj  and  in  large  part,  in  the  interest  of  our  merchant 
inarine,  was  unanimously  granted.  This  grant  having  l>een 
arranged,  the  States  wei-e  divested  of  powder  to  continue  lay- 
ing duties  either  of  tonnage  or  of  tariff  for  any  purpose.  (See 
Section  10  of  Article  L)  Thus  was  the  protection  of  shipping 
given  up  by  the  t^tates  and  taken  over  by  the  General  Govern- 
ment— the  whole  matter  necessarily  arranged  by  the  Con- 
vention— action  that  was  afterward  ratified  by  the  States  and 
the  people  through  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution.  By  this 
adoption,  the  States  were  relieved  of  their  natural  duttf  to  pro- 
tect a  most  important  industry,  and  the  United  States,  in 
virtue  of  the  compact  of  Union,  promised  and  undertook  the 
stipulated  duty — with  fw  right  reserved  EVER  to  DISCON- 
TraUE  IT. 

Popularity  of  the  Shipping  Compact. 

Evidently,  no  little  of  the  popularity  of  the  Constitution 
grew  out  of  the  shipping  covenant  When  its  adoption  w^as 
before  the  rountry,  a  speaker  of  Pennsylvania  argued  thus: 

"Every  person  must  long  since  have  seen  the  necessity  of 
placing  the  exclusive  power  of  regulating  the  commerce  of 
America  in  the  same  body;  without  this  it  is  impossible  to 
regulate  their  trade.  The  same  imposts,  duties,  and  customs 
must  equally  prevail  over  all.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Whence  comes  it  that 
shoes,  boots,  made-up  clothes,  hats,  nails,  sheet  iron^  hinges,  and 
all  other  things  of  iron  are  of  British  manufacture?  Whence 
comes  it  that  Spain  can  regulate  our  flour  market?  These 
evils  proceed  from  a  want  of  one  supreme  controlling  power 
in  these  States.  They  will  all  be  done  away  with  by  adopting 
the  present  form  of  governmeut.  It  will  have  power  to  regu* 
late  your  trade  and  commerce,  to  enforce  the  execution  of  vour 
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impo»t».  (Ill ties,  and  customs.  Instead  of  the  trade  of  this 
country  bring  carried  on  in  foi-eign  bottoms,  our  ports  will  he 
crowded  with  our  o^lm  Bhip9f  and  we  shall  become  the  carriers 
of  Kurope.  Heavy  duties  will  be  laid  on  all  foreign  articles, 
which  can  be  niannfactured  in  this  country,  and  bounties  will 
be  granted  on  the  exportation  (?)  of  our  coniuiodities;  the 
man n factories  of  our  country  will  flourish,  our  mechanics  will 
lift  np  their  heads  and  rise  to  opulence  and  wealth/- 

Plainly,  if  arguments  like  this  could  not  have  been  made, 
no  Union  would  have  been  effected. 


Observance  of  tfie  Shipping  Compact. 

The  fact  is  historical,  that  the  compact  for  the  regulation 
of  commerce  was  promptly  acknowledged  by  Congress  through 
proiM?r  legislation^  and  that,  for  a  time,  the  power  confided  to 
its  trust  was  exei-^ised  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  j>eople. 

The  General  Congress  began  their  work  April  8,  1789, 
James  Madison  proposing  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the 
state  of  the  Union  a  Tariff  bill  for  revenue  with  trade  regu- 
lation, and  likewise  a  distinct  measure  of  discriminating  ton- 
nuge  duties  for  the  encouragement  of  shipping.  Actually, 
however,  the  first  step  toward  this  end  was  taken  ten  days 
afterward,  when  Mr.  Fitzsimonm,  of  PennHvlvania,  intro- 
duced a  tariff  feature  that  was  forthwith  adopted.  He  moved 
a  list  of  discriminating  duties  on  Asiaitic  goods  calculated  to 
sei-ure  the  trade  of  the  Far  East  for  American  ships.  He 
stated  that  under  similar  legislation  by  Pennsylvania,  we  were 
already  commanding  the  direct  commerce  with  China  and 
India,  and  the  General  Government  would,  of  course,  continue 
the  policy  of  his  State.  t?oon  afterwards  Mrt.  Madison's  ton- 
nage resolutions  were  taken  u|),  but  the  Senate  disapproving 
of  discrimination  between  countries,  the  matter  went  over  and 
a  separate  tonnage  bill  was  soon  after  enacted.  Meanwhile, 
Ma.  Rmith,  of  Maniand,  a  merchant,  moved  an  amendment  to 
the  Tariff  bill,  then  nearly  completed,  to  add  ''a  elause  allow- 
ing a  drawback  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  duty  payable  on  all 
goodH  imported  in  American  vessels,-^  which  was  carried.  In 
1794,  the  i^bate  by  American  \'esfiels  was  changed  to  an  e^r^ra 
duty  of  one- tenth  by  foreign  ships*  This  regulation  formed 
the  second  feature,  and  the  tonnage-tax  diseritn] nation  the 
third,  in  our  original  system  of  ship  protection. 

The  provisions  of  the  tonnage  bill,  owing  to  Tariff  rates 
in  their  aid,  were  mmlerate.     The  tonnage  rates  were  these: 

**0n  all  ships  or  vessels  built  within  the  United  States 
and  belonging  wholly  to  a  citizen  or  citizens  thereof,  or  not 
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built  within  the  eaid  States,  but  on  th^?  29th  daj  of  May,  1789, 
belonging^  and  duriDg  the  time  sui-h  ships  or  vessels  shall  con- 
tinue to  belong  whoHj  to  a  citizen  or  citizens  thereof^  at  the 
rate  of  6  cents  f>er  ton.  On  all  ships  or  vessels  hereafter  built 
in  the  United  States  belonging  wholly  or  in  part  to  subjects  of 
foreign  powers^  at  the  rate  of  30  cents  per  ton.  On  all  other 
ships  or  vessels  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  per  ton,  payable  at  each 
entry*     (In  1804,  a  *iight"  tax  of  50  cents  a  ton  was  added.) 

^^Provided  always^  That  no  ship  or  vessel  built  within  the 
aforesaid  States  and  belonging  to  a  citizen  or  citizens  thereof 
shall,  whilst  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  or  in  the  fisheries* 
pay  tonnage  more  than  once  in  any  year. 

'*Tliat  every  ship  or  vessel  employed  in  the  transportation 
of  any  of  the  produce  or  manufactures  of  the  United  States, 
except  such  ship  or  vessel  be  built  within  tijo  said  States  and 
belonging  to  a  citizen  or  citizens  tliereof,  shall  on  each  entry 
pay  50  cents  per  ton/* 

The  House  bill  had  reserved'  the  coasting  trade  to  our  own 
vessels,  but  the  Senate  preferi'ed  a  tax  to  accomplish  the  ex- 
clusion desired.  It  also  improved  the  House  bill  respecting 
Asiatic  goods.     The  final  provisions  were  these: 

*^0n  all  teas  imported  from  China  or  India  in  ships  built 
in  the  Undtedi  S'tatt^  and  belonging  to  a  citizen  or  citizens 
thereof,  or  in  ships  or  vessels  built  in  foreign  countries  and 
on  the  10th  day  of  May  last  wholly  the  proj>erty  of  a  citizen  or 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  so  continuing  until  the  time 
of  importation,  as  follows:  On  Bohea  tea,  per  pound,  0  cents; 
on  all  Souchong  or  other  black  teas^  per  pound,  10  cents;  on 
all  Hyson  teas,  per  pounds  20  cents;  on  all  other  green  teas^ 
10  cents  per  pound. 

'*0e  all  teas  imjiorted  in  any  other  manner  than  as  above 
mentioned  as  follows:  On  Bohea  tea,  15  cents;  on  all  Sou- 
chong or  other  black,  22  cents;  on  all  Hyson,  45  cents;  on  all 
ofiher  green,  27  cents  per  pound. 

**0n  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  other  than  teas, 
imported  from  China  or  India  in  ships  not  built  in  the  United 
States  and  not  wholly  the  property  of  a  citizen  or  citizens 
thereof,  nor  in  vessels  built  in  foreign  countries,  and  on  the 
16th  day  of  May  last  wholly  the  property  of  a  citizen  or  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  and  so  continuing  until  the  time  of 
importation,  12|  cents  ad  valorem."* 

While  the  foregoing  regulations  carried  a  strong  support 
to  American  shipbuilding,  as  well  as  shipowning,  a  registry 
law  followed  September  1,  1780.  Its  provisions  were  mainly 
these:    Vessels  built  in  the  United  States  and  belonging  wholly 
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to  a  citizen  or  citizens,  or  not  boilt  m  the  United  States,  but 
on  the  Ifitli  daj  of  May  (1789)  belonging  to  a  citizen  or  citi- 
zens, and  no  others  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  a  ship  of 
the  United  States  and  entitled  to  benefits  of  law  as  snch.  The 
Bubseqiient  act  of  1792  only  re-enacted  the  original  law  witli  a 
few  other  provisions.  It  should  also  be  stated  that,  aside  from 
the  protection  of  shipbuilding,  there  was  need  of  protecting 
the  peace  of  the  country,  there  being  at  the  time  one  or  more 
nations  indisposed  to  re<:ognize  as  American  vessels  any  that 
had  not  been  built  by  ourselves.  There  was  a  re<!Ommendation 
in  Jefferson's  report,  1793,  "where  any  nation  may  refuse  to 
consider  any  vessel  as  ours  which  has  not  been  built  within  our 
territories  we  should  refuse  to  consider  theirs  any  vessel  not 
built  ivithin  their  territory.-'  This  was  also  in  the  "Madison 
Resolution^'*  of  1704.  It  was,  evidently,  better  to  build  our 
vessels  than  to  buy  them  at  the  risk  of  having  their  nationality 
disputed  in  foreign  ports. 

Our  Numgation  Syatetn  As  Onginated, 

Such  were  the  measures  comprising  the  "navigation  laws" 
of  the  United  States,  worked  out  and'  instituted  by  the  First 
Crongress,  exercising  the  power  granted  for  the  regulation  of 
commerce*  These  laws  were  purely  regulutive,  enacted  pur- 
poselg  for  the  protection  of  an  American  men^hant  marine,  an 
American  caiTying  trade,  and  an  American  conduct  and  con- 
trol of  forc^ign  trade.  The  Tariff  system  established  at  the 
same  time  whb  not  only  for  revenue,  but  purjiosely  regulative 
of  trade,  for  the  protection  of  such  industries  *'as  might  be 
en<M>uraged  to  the  national  advantage"  the  authority  for  this 
being  found  in  the  grant  of  jwwer  mentioned  above.  That  the 
President,  the  Senate,  and  the  House  rightly  interpreted  the 
uses  of  this  power,  is  indisputable,  General  Washington,  the 
President,  had  been  the  President  of  the  Constitutional  0>n- 
vention;  Senators  John  Langdon,  of  New  Hamj^hire;  Wil- 
liam S.  Johnson,  of  Connecticut ;  Robert  Moauis,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; William  Few,  of  Georgia;  Egbert  Patterson,  of  New 
Jersey;  Richard  Bassett,  and  GKOiuiK  Read,  of  Delaware; 
RuPDS  King,  of  New  York,  and  Pierce  Butler,  of  ^uth  Caro- 
lina,— nine  out  of  twenty-two  Members — had  been  delegates  to 
tlie  Convention ;  so  likewise  had  been  Representatives  Arra* 
HAM  Baldwin,  of  Georgia;  George  Cltmeb  and  Thomas  Fitz- 
simons,  of  Pennsylvania;  Daniel  Carroll,  of  Maryland; 
Nicholas  Gilman,  of  New  Hampshire;  Roger  Boerman,  of 
Connecticut  and  James  Madison,  of  Virginia — the  statesman 
sometimes  called  the  father  of  the  Conetitutiou^in  all,  seven- 
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teen  of  the  founders  of  the  (lovernment— inii»t  have  known  per- 
feetly  well  all  that  was  intended,  expiressed  and  implied  in  the 
"regulation  of  eommeree/*  They  knew  also^  of  a  certainty, 
that  their  duty,  as  members  of  CongreBs,  was  to  carry  out  all 
the  vompucU  of  the  Constitution.  In  performing  their  impor- 
tant taske  no  private,  selfish  interests  were  servedw  Hound 
economy,  enlightened  imhlic  policy,  the  national  interest  alone, 
were  patriotically  eonmdered  and  advanced. 

Early  Efforts  to  Further  Encourage  Namgation. 

The  protection  given  shipping  by  the  aet-s  of  July  4  and 

20 — the  tariff  and  tonnage  bills — had  scarcely  been  tested  for 
eflScacy  when  petitions  for  higher  duty  on  foreign  tonnage 
were  sent  to  Congress  at  the  Second  session.  One  dollar  per 
ton,  instead  of  50  cents,  was  suggefitedj  especially  on  British 
ships.  A  report  to  the  House  May  10,  1790,  caused  a  spirited 
debate,  started  by  Mr.  Smith,  of  Routh  Carolina,  a  member 
educated  in  England,  w^hile  his  countrymen  were  bt^ing  shot 
down  for  demanding  ^^Independence,"  He  thought  the  in- 
creased dnty  ^'would  bear  hard  on  the  South'*  and  that  the 
shi|>ping  people  ''should  w^ait  to  learn  the  effects  of  the  laws 
passed  last  session/'  Mr.  Fitzsimons,  of  Pennsylvania^ 
claimed  that,  "notwithstanding  the  duty  on  foreign  tonnage, 
the  produce  of  the  country  had  never  been  in  greater  demand 


or  had  sold  for  a  better  price. 


He  did  not  favor  a  pro- 


hibitory duty,  at  the  same  time  it  w^as  a  great  misfortune  to 
have  the  carrying  trade  monopolized  by  foreigners.  Mr.  Wil- 
liamson, of  North  Carolina,  favored,  and  Me,  pJackson,  of 
Georgia,  opposed  an  increase  of  duty.  Mr.  Paoe,  of  Virginia, 
spoke  strongly  for  the  increase  proposed.  "The  dollar  rate 
which  Virginia  actually  laid  on  British  bottoms  can  not  be 
too  high,  as  that  experiment  was  attended  with  happy  effects, 
British  merchants  immediately  giving  that  freight  to  Vir- 
ginia ships  which  till  then  was  refused  them,  and  w^ithout 
increasing  the  rate  in  British  bottoms."  A  motion  to  strike 
out  the  increase,  and  another  to  substitute  75  cents  for  |1» 
W'lis  negati%^ed.  Then  Mr.  Smith  moved  postponement  of  the 
resolution.  Mr.  Madison^  of  Virginia,  w^as  willing  to  grant  this 
if  the  shipping  of  Prance  could  be  excepted  from  the  advance 
in  rate.  He  moved  to  this  effect.  Mr.  Hartley,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, strongly  supported  Madison,  criticising  severely  the 
vindictive  policy  of  the  British  Government.  Mr,  Redowick, 
of  Massachusetts,  thought  "we  ought  not  to  condemn  England 
for  maintaining  her  exclusive  and  monopolistic  navigation 
laws,  aimed  primarily  at  the  Dutch.'*  Mr,  Madison   replied* 
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showing  that  "the  principle  on  which  the  trade  with  the  West 
Indies  was  regulated  bj  Great  Britain  was  a  departure  from 
the  principle  of  her  navigation  act.  According  to  that  act^ 
all  other  fiations  were  allowed  to  carry  directly  their  oum 
produce  in  their  ottm  vessels  wherever  the  same  trade  was 
allowed  to  British  vessels."  He  went  into  a  full  review  of 
the  figures  concerning  our  trade  and  transportation  with 
England  and  with  the  West  Indies,  and  advocated  a  policy  of 
discrimination  such  as  would  comp£*l  England  to  do  justice 
to  American  interests.  As  authorized  with  two  others,  Mr, 
Madison  soon  reported  a  bill  with  provisions  for  the  purpose 
stated.  This  was  debated  at  different  times,  the  last  time  on 
June  30,  1790,  w^hen  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  reported, 
asking  for  further  consideration  *'to-morrow,"  but  from  pres- 
sure of  other  matters  in  view  of  adjournment  this  went  over 
and  was  not  brought  up  for  several  years.  Meanwhile,  on  re- 
quest of  Congress,  Thomas  Jkfferson,  then  Secretary  of  State 
and  in  charge  of  foreign  commerce,  investigated  and  reported 
on  the  "Privileges  and  Hestrictions"  of  foreign  countries  upon 
our  commerce  and  navigation.  His  findings  only  can  be  cited 
here.  This  report  carried  weight  and  induced  subsequent  ef- 
forts  of  Congress  and  the  Executive  to  improve  the  situation 
of  our  trade  and  transportation. 


Jefferson's  Views  As  To  A  Bhipping  Policy. 

Mr.  Jefferson  had  a  theory  of  ''free  commerce/'  which 
he  thought  would  be  advantageous  for  all  nations  to  carry 
out,  but,  as  this  seemed  impossible  of  accomplishment,  he 
favored  full  proteetion  for  American  comfnerce  and  namga' 
tion.  He  detested  especially  the  rapacious  policy  of  Great 
Britain  for  its  unfairness  towards  his  country.  Said  he,  in 
his  famous  report  to  Congress,  1793; 

"If  particular  nations  grasp  at  undue  shares,  and,  more 
especially,  if  they  seize  on  the  means  of  the  United  States 
to  convert  them  into  aliment  for  their  own  strength,  and 
withdraw  them  entirely  from  the  support  of  those  to  tchoni 
they  helong,  defensive  and  protecting  measures  become  neees- 
nary  on  the  part  of  the  nation  whose  marine  resources  are 
thus  invaded,  or  it  will  l>e  disarmed  of  its  defence,  its  pro* 
ductions  will  lie  at  the  mercy  of  the  nation  which  has  pos- 
sessed itself  exclusively  of  the  means  of  carrying  them,  and 
its  policy  may  be  influenced  by  those  who  command  its  com- 
merce. [This  is  the  case  today].  The  carriage  of  its  own 
commodities,  if  once  established  in  another  channel,  can  not 
be  resumed  in  the  moment  we  desire.    If  we  lose  the  seamen 
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and  artiBts  [mechanics]  whom  it  now  occupies,  we  lose  the 
present  means  of  marine  defence,  and  time  will  be  requisite 
to  raise  up  others  when  disgrace  or  losses  shall  bring  to  our 
feelings  the  error  of  having  abandoned  thenu"  ♦  •  • 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Jefferson  recommended  as  follows: 

"1.  Where  a  nation  imposes  high  duties  on  our  produc- 
tions or  prohibits  them  altogether,  it  maj  be  proper  for  us 
to  do  the  same  bj  theirs;  first,  burdening  those  productions 
which  thej  bring  here  in  competition  with  our  own  of  the 
same  kindj  selecting  next,  such  manufactures  as  we  take 
from  them  in  greatest  quantities  and  which  at  the  same 
time  we  could  the  soonest  furnish  to  ourselves  or 
obtain  from  other  countries,  imposing  on  them  duties 
lighter  at  first,  but  heavier  and  heavier  afterwards,  as  other 
channels  of  supplj  open.  Such  duties,  having  the  effect  of  in- 
direct encouragement  to  domestic  manufactures  of  the  same 
kind,  may  induce  the  manufacturer  to  come  himself  into  the 
States,  where  a  cheaper  subsistence,  equal  laws,  and  a  vent 
for  his  wares,  free  of  duty,  may  insure  him  the  highest  profits 
from  his  skill  and  industry.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Tiie  oppressions  on  our 
agriculture  in  foreign  ports  would  thus  be  made  the  occasion 
of  relieving  it  from  a  dependence  on  the  counsels  and  conduct 
of  others,  and  of  promoting  arts,  manufactures,  and  popula- 
tion at  home. 

**2.  Whei-e  a  natiou  refuses  permission  to  our  merchants 
and  factors  to  i*eside  within  certain  parts  of  their  dominions, 
we  may,  if  it  should  be  thought  expedient,  refuse  residence  to 
theirs  in  any  and  every  part  of  ours  or  modify  their  transac- 
tions. 

**3.  Where  a  nation  refuses  to  receive,  in  our  vessels,  any 
productions  hut  our  own,  we  may  refuse  to  receive  in  theirs 
any  but  their  own  productions. 

**4.  Where  a  nation  refuses  to  consider  any  vessel  as  ours 
which  has  not  been  built  within  our  territories,  we  should  re- 
fuse to  consider  theirs  any  vessel  not  built  within  their  terri- 
tories. 

*^5,  Where  a  nation  refuses  to  our  vessels  the  carriage 
even  of  our  own  productions  to  certain  countries  under  their 
dominion,  we  might  refuse  to  theirs  of  every  description  the 
carriage  of  the  same  productions  to  the  same  countries.  But 
as  juBtiee  and  good  neighborhood  would  dictate  that  those 
who  have  no  part  in  imposing  the  restriction  on  us  should  not 
be  victims  of  measures  adopted  to  defeat  its  eflfect,  it  may  be 
proper  to  confine  the  restriction  to  vessels  owned  or  navigated 
by  any  subjects  of  the  same  dominant  power  other  than  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  to  which  the  said  productions  are 
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to  be  carried.  And  to  prevent  all  iucoovenience  to  the  said  in- 
habitantB  and  to  our  own  by  too  sodden  a  check  on  the  meane 
of  transportation,  we  may  continue  to  admit  the  vessels  marked 
for  future  exclusion  on  an  advanced  tonnage  [duty]  and  for 
such  length  of  time  only  as  may  be  supposed  necessary  to  pro- 
vide against  that  inconvenience. 

**The  establishment  of  some  of  these  principles  by  Great 
Britain  alone  has  already  lost  us  in  our  commerce  with  that 
country  and  its  possessions  between  eight  and  nine  hundred 
ves&eh  of  near  40,000  tons  burden,  according  to  the  state- 
ments from  official  sources  in  which  they  have  confidence.  This 
involves  a  proportional  loss  of  seamen,  shipwTightSj  and  ship- 
building, and  is  too  serious  a  loss  to  admit  further  forbear- 
ance of  some  actual  remedy* 

"It  is  true  we  must  expect  some  inconvenience  in  practice 
from  the  establishment  of  discriminating  duties.  But  in  this, 
as  in  so  many  other  cases,  we  are  left  to  choose  between  two 
evils*  These  inconveniences  are  nothing  when  weighed  against 
the  loss  of  w^ealth  and  loss  of  forcre,  which  will  follow  our 
perseverance  in  the  plan  of  indiscrimination.  When  once  it 
shall  be  perceived  that  we  are  either  in  the  system  or  in  the 
habit  of  giving  equal  advantages  to  those  who  extinguish  our 
commerce  and  navigation  by  duties  and  prohibitions  as  to 
those  who  treat  both  w^'th  liberality  and  justice,  liberality  and 
jostice  will  be  converted  by  all  into  duties  and  prohibitions. 
It  is  not  to  the  moderation  and  justice  of  others  we  are  to  look 
for  fair  and  equal  access  to  market  with  our  productions,  or 
for  our  due  share  in  the  transportation  of  them,  but  to  our 
own  means  of  independence  and  the  firm  will  to  use  them, 
Nor  do  the  inconveniences  of  discrimination  merit  considera' 
tion.  Not  one  of  the  nations  before  mentioned,  perhaps  not 
a  commercial  nation  on  earth,  is  without  them"    ♦     «     • 

The  Madison  ReHolutions  of  1794, 

When  Mr.  Jefferson's  report  was  made,  it  was  known 
that  our  marine  was  enlarging,  and  our  share  of  carriage  in- 
creasing, notwithstanding  our  losses  of  shipping  owing  to 
seizures.  Entrances  of  our  tonnage  in  foreign  trade  had  risen 
at  an  average  of  50  per  cent,  annually ;  the  earrkige  gained 
averaged  11  per  cent,  for  exports  and  15  for  imports.  This 
progress  was  good,  but  not  quite  satisfactory.  Our  utmost 
encouragement  bad  not  been  given,  as  justice  to  our  national 
interest  demanded.  As  a  sequel  to  the  report,  Mr,  Madison, 
in  1794,  introduced  in  the  House  a  set  of  resolutions  looking 
to  further  protection  of  commerce  and  navigation,  remarking 
that  "the  commerce  of  the  United  States  was  not  at  this  day 
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OD  that  respectable  footing  to  which,  from  its  nature  and  im- 
portance, it  18  entitled."  He  referred  to  tlie  sitnatioii  before 
the  adoption  of  the  Oonstitntion,  when  contlicting  systems  of 
encouragement  prevailed  in  the  different  States,  '*The  then  ex* 
JstiDg  state  of  things  gave  rise  to  that  Convention  of  delegates 
from  the  different  8tatea  (at  Annapolis)  who  met  to  deliber- 
ate on  some  general  principles  for  the  regulation  of  commerce 
which  might  be  conducive,  in  their  operation,  to  the  general  wel- 
fare* *  *  ♦  But  what  has  been  the  result  of  the  system  which 
has  been  pursued  ever  since?  What  is  the  pi-esent  situation 
of  our  commerce?  From  the  situation  in  which  we  tind  our- 
selves after  four  years'  experiment,  it  appeared  incumbent  on 
the  United  States  to  sm  whether  theij  could  not  now  take 
measures  promotive  of  tMse  ohjects  for  tvhick  the  Government 
was  in  a  great  degree  instituted"     ♦     ♦     « 

He  read  the  following  resolutions : 

"'ReBoived,  As  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  the  in 
terest  of  the  United  States  would  be  promoted  by  further  re- 
strictions and  higher  duties  in  certain  cases  on  the  manufac- 
tures and  navigation  of  foreign  nations  employed  in  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  than  those  now  imposed. 

^*1.  That  an  additional  duty  ought  to  l>e  levied  on  the 
following  articles  manufactured  by  European  nations  having 
no  commercial  treatj'  with  the  United  States.     ♦     •     • 

**2.  That  an  additional  duty  of^— per  ton  ought  to  be 
laid  on  the  vessels  belonging  to  nations  having  no  commer- 
cial treaty  with  the  United  States. 

**'l     That  the  duty  on  vessels  l>eionging  to  the  nations  hav- 
ing treaties  with  the  United  States  ought  to  be  reduced  to 
per  ton. 

**4.  That  where  any  nation  may  infuse  to  consider  ae 
vessels  of  the  United  States  any  vessel  not  built  within  the 
United  States,  the  foreign-built  vessels  of  such  nation  ought 
to  be  subjected  to  a  like  refusal^  unless  built  within  the  United 
States,  (We  admitted  to  registry  as  American  all  foreign- 
built  vessels  owned  by  citizens  on  May  16th,  1789.  These  the 
British  wouldi  not  recognise  as  American.) 

"5»  T\Tiere  any  nation  may  refuse  to  admit  the  produce 
or  manufactures  of  the  United  FHates,  unless  in  vessels  be- 
longing to  the  United  States,  or  to  admit  them  in  vessels  of  the 
United  States,  if  last  imjiorted  from  any  place  not  within  the 
United  States,  a  like  restriction  ought,  after  the  —  day  of — , 
to  be  extended  to  the  prodm^e  and  manufactures  of  such  na- 

tion»  and  that,  in  the  meantime,  a  duty  of per  ton  ex- 

traortlinary  ought  to  be  imposed  on  vessels  so  importing  any 
such  produce  or  manufactures. 
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"6,  That  where  anT  eation  may  refuse  to  the  vessels  of 
the  UDited  States  a  carriage  of  the  produce  or  m  ami  fact  ores 
thereof,  while  such  produce  or  raanDfat^tureft  are  admitted  bj 
it  in  its  own  vessel's,  it  would  be  just  to  make  the  restriction 
reciprocal;  but  ioa*iniiich  a»  such  a  measure,  if  suddenly 
adopted,  migfht  be  particularly  distressiug  in  cases  which  merit 
the  benevolent  attention  of  the  United  States,  it  is  expedient 

for  the  present  that  a  tonnage  duty  extraordinart^  only  of 

be  imposed  on  the  vessels  so  employed,  and  that  all  distilled 
spirits  imported  thei'ein  shall  be  subject  to  an  additional  duty 
of  one part  of  ejclsting  duty. 

**That  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  liquidating  and 
ascertaining  the  losses  sustained  by  citizens  of  the  United 
8tateB  fix)m  the  operation  of  particular  regulations  of  any 
country  contravening  the  law  of  nations,  and  that  such  losses 
be  reimbursed,  in  the  tirst  instance,  out  of  the  additional  duties 
on  the  manufacturef?,  productions,  and  vessels  of  the  nation 
establishing  such  unlawful  regulations. 

Emtravts  From  Madison's  Speech, 

Speaking  to  these  resolutions,  Mr.  Madison  said : 
*'We  should  silw>  obtain  an  equitahle  share  in  carrying  our 
own   produce;   we   should   enter  the   field   of  competition    on 
equal  terms  and  enjoy  the  actual  benefit  of  advantages  which 
natui*e  and  the  spirit  of  our  [K^ople  entitle  us  to."     ♦     »     ♦ 

'*It  is  in  tlie  power  of  the  ITnited  Htate«,  by  exercising  her 
natural  rights,  without  violating  the  rights  or  even  the  equit- 
able pretensions  of  other  nations—by  doing  no  more  than  most 
nations  do  for  the  protc<*tion  of  their  interests,  and  much  less 
than  some — to  make  her  interests  respecteii.  For  what  we 
receive  from  other  nations  are  but  luxuries  to  us,  which,  if 
we  choose  to  throw  aside,  we  could  deprive  part  of  the  manu- 
facturers of  those  luxuries  of  even  bread,  if  we  are  forced  to 
the  contest  of  self  denial.  This  lieing  the  case,  our  country 
may  make  her  eneuiies  feel  the  extent  of  her  power,*'  •  •  • 
Mb.  Smith,  of  Bouth  Carolina^  was  swift  in  bringing  his 
British  training  to  bear  in  an  effort  to  protect  foreign  inter* 
ests.  He  contended  that  "we  w^ere  not  worse  off  than  France," 
then  warred  upon  by  the  British. 

Answering  Mn.  S,,  Me.  Madison  said  in  part: 
'*The  propositions  before  the  committee  turned  on  th€ 
question  wliether  anything  ought  to  he  done  at  this  time  in  the 
way  of  commercial  regulations  toward  vindicating  and  advanc- 
ing our  national  interests.  *  *  *  He  professed  himself  *a 
friend  to  the  theory  which  gives  to  industry'  a  free  course, 
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under  the  impalse  of  individual  intereets  and  tJie  guidance  of 
individual  sagacity.'  •  ♦  •  Yet  to  all  this,  as  to  all  other 
general  rules,  there  might  be  eneceptionSj  and  the  rule  itself 
required  what  did  not  eitist — that  it  should  be  generaL  To 
illustrate,  the  British  navigation  act,  not  being  counterbal- 
anced hy  any  mmUar  acts,  bad  secured  to  Great  Britain  eleven- 
twelfths  (S)1.G6  per  cent.)  of  the  shipping  and  seamen  em- 
ployed in  her  trade.     ♦     ♦     * 

**To  allow  trade  to  regulate  itself  is  not,  therefore,  to  be 
admitted  as  a  maxim  universally  sound.  Our  own  experience 
has  taught  us  that,  in  certain  cases,  it  is  the  same  thing  with 
allowing  one  nation  to  regulate  it  for  another.  *  *  *  A 
small  burden  only  in  foreign  ports  on  American  vessels  and 
a  perfet^t  equality  of  foreign  vessels  in  our  own  ports  would 
gradually  vanish  the  latter  altogether*" 

Mr.  Madison  proved  this  from  our  own  history,  scant  as 
it  then  was,  but  were  he  living  now,  what  a  demonstration  he 
could  make!    He  went  on  to  show 


Why  the  Constitution  Wag  Adopted. 

"As  early  as  the  year  succeeding  the  peace  (1784),  the 
effect  of  the  foreign  policy  [British],  which  began  to  be  felt 
in  our  trade  and  navigation,  excited  universal  attention  and 
inquietude.  The  ^rst  step  thought  of  was  an  application  of 
Congress  to  the  States  for  a  grant  of  power  for  a  limited  time 
to  regitlate  our  foreign  commerce, 

**This  effort  failing,  the  States  next  endeavored  to  effect 
their  purpose  by  separate  but  concurrent  regulations.  Massa- 
chusetts  opened  a  correspondence  with  Virginia  and  other 
States  in  order  to  bring  about  the  plan.  Here,  again,  the 
effort  was  abortive.  Out  of  this  experience  grew  the  meas- 
ures which  terminated  in  the  establis'hment  of  a  Government 
competent  to  the  regulation  of  our  commereial  interests  and 
the  mndication  of  our  eomrnercial  rights/^ 

The  time^i,  however,  proved  unpropitious  to  the  carrying 
out  of  the  Madison  resolutions,  except  the  first  one,  which  was 
adopted.  Other  measures  be<:ame  urgent.  The  Tariff  was  in- 
creased, and  instead  of  a  rebate  on  goods  by  American  vessels, 
10  i)er  cent,  extra  dutg  was  laid  on  all  goods  by  foreign  vessels. 
Jfeanwhile,  Judge  Jay  was  sent  to  England  to  settle  certain 
matters  by  a  new  treaty,  and  discussion  of  the  shipping  ques- 
tion was  suHfjeuded.  Twenty  four  years  passed  before  Con- 
gress again  considered  our  shipping  rights  and  took  steps  to 
cause  Great  Britain  to  repect  them. 
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Concerning  the  debate  on  the  Madison  resolutions,  Col, 
Thomas  H.  Bknton  remarks,  in  his  **Debates  of  Congress:" 

"In  the  House  of  RepFeseutatives,  1794,  occurred  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  elaborate  debates  which  our  Congress 
has  furnished.  It  grew  out  of  the  clause  in  the  Constitution 
ciinferring  power  *to  regulate  comnieiTe  with  foreign  nations,' 
and  gives  the  interpretation  of  its  authors,  which  is  whollj 
different  in  its  natui'e,  and  also  distinct,  from  the  power  to 
laj  and  collect  import  duties.  The  latter  was  to  raise  revenue, 
the  former  to  make  such  diBdHmi nation 8  in  trade  and  trans- 
portatwn  as  to  protect  our  merchants  and'  shipowners  from 
the  adverse  regtdationB  and  devices  of  our  rivals, 

*^While  the  la*k  of  power  to  regulate  foreign  commerce 
was  a  primary  defect  of  the  Confederated  Government,  and  the 
necessity  for  its  exercise  so  great  as  to  form  a  chief  cause 
for  creating  the  Federal  Government,  it  is  singular  that  Con- 
gress ha«  always  overlooked  itj  or  confounded  it  with  the  im- 
post or  revenue  power.  Though  not  now  exertnsed,  it  is  a 
power  which  has  found  a  need  for  its  exercise,  and  tvill  find 
it  again" 

Ship  Protection  In  Early  Treaties. 

It  has  now  been  sufficiently  show*n  that  Congress,  in  pur 
suance  of  the  COMPACT  with  the  States,  entered  upon  the 
duty  of  ship  protection  with  a  determination  on  the  part  of 
leaders  to  build  up  a  merchant  marine  and  a  foreign  com- 
meri!e  commensurate  with  the  interests  of  the  Republic.  In* 
deed,  this  view  of  the  duty  of  government  to  the  country  ob- 
tained from  the  first  day  of  Independence.  This  fact  stands 
out  in  our  diplomatic  policy,  as  initiated  by  Benjamin  Frank- 
LIN,  a  strong  believer  in  the  freedom  of  trade.  The  treaties 
with  France,  Holland  and  Sweden  contained  preambles  ad- 
mitting the  rifjht  to  protect  against  inequalities  of  footing. 
The  following  is  extracted  from  the  Netherlands  treaty,  1783: 

"Desiring  to  ascertain  in  a  permanent  and  equitable  man^ 
ner  the  rules  to  be  observed  relative  to  the  commerce  and 
correspondence  w^hich  they  intend  to  establish  between  their 
respective  States,  countries,  and  inhabitants,  have  judged  that 
the  said  end  can  not  be  better  obtained  than  by  establishing 
the  most  perfect  equality  and  reciprocity  for  the  basis  of  their 
agreements,  and  by  avoiding  all  those  burdensonie  preferences, 
whi(*h  are  usually  the  sources  of  debate,  embarrassment,  and 
discontent ;  by  leaving  also  each  party  at  Jiherty  to  make, 
respecting  commerce  and  navigation,  such  ulterior  regulations 
as  it  shall  find  most  convenient  to  itself,  and  by  founding  the 
advantages  of  commerce  solely  upon  ret-iprocal  utility  and  the 
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just  rules  of  free  inteivourse;  reserving  withal  to  each  party 
the  Uberty  of  admitting  at  its  pleasure  other  nations  to  a  par* 
ticipation  of  the  same  advaatagee/' 

Attempts  of  England  To  Change  Our  Policy. 

It  wafi  after  making  the  above-named  Treaties  that  our 
several  States  enacted  their  navigation  laws  already  described. 
From  the  first,  Great  Britain  was  alone  in  her  opposition,  and 
has  continued  alone  to  antagonize  seriously  every  effort  of 
** America"  to  become  a  power  at  sea.  As  to  commerce,  she 
refused  to  treat.  Before  the  close  of  1789,  Parliament  ap- 
fiointed  a  committee  under  Lord  Liverpool  to  note  the  acts 
of  Congress,  and  to  report  measures  for  their  counteraction 
in  regard  to  ship  protection.  For  twenty-five  years  the  British 
Ministry  ivatched  and  worked  to  whe€*dle  or  coerce  our  Gov- 
ernment into  an  abandonment  of  discriminating  duties  in  the 
carrying  trade  betw^een  the  two  countries.  This  course  began 
openly  in  the  making  of  the  'May  treaty,"  1794,  which  pro- 
vided for  twTlve  years  that  we  would  not  increase  our  duties 
against  her  vessels,  and  would  permit  her  to  countervail  those 
in  force.  In  1802,  Parliament  passed  an  act  that  it  was  de- 
sired our  Congress  should  reciprocate,  providing  for  perpetual 
no?i  protection  of  shipping*  It  had  no  response.  In  1806,  a 
treaty  w^as  brought  over  by  our  commissioners  looking  to  the 
same  policy,  but  Puksident  Jefferson  returned  it  for  one- 
aidedness,  without  submission  to  the  Senate.  In  1804,  we 
had  added  50  cents  to  our  tonnage  duty,  as  "light-money^^  tax, 
which  the  British  ship  had  to  pay,  because  our  vessels  paid 
such  tax  in  British  ports.  It  was  then  determined  to  pro- 
voke a  war  which  should  sweep  the  seas  of  ^^Yankee"  ships. 
We  were  obliged  at  last  to  accept  this  challenge — 1812.  When 
peace  came  to  be  made  a  dilemma  was  presented — to  cease 
ship  protection  by  commercial  regulationSj  or  to  continue  the 
war.  Our  Government  gave  way,  making  a  "convention"  for 
*'four  years,*'  for  a  mutual  suspension  of  discriminating  duties 
in  the  direct  commerce  of  the  tw^o  countries,  the  ports  of  the 
West  Indies  and  Provinces  remaining  closed,  as  since  1783. 
In  1818,  England  insisted  on  continuing  this  petty  "conven- 
tion" for  ten  years,  and  again  in  1827,  for  ten  years  more, 
or  until  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  notice  of  either  party. 

By  giving  way  to  Great  Britain  in  1815,  w^e  initiated  a 
change  of  policy  that  never  should  have  been  made,  much  less 
continued  after  its  consequences  became  apparent.  The  change 
itself  was  demoralizing,  since  it  was  induced  by  coercion,  Au 
unfair  commerce  resulted  from  it.     British  shipping  brought 
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out  8U0I1  goods  as  our  marki^t  would  ace€*pt ;  then  thev  took 
rargo  for  the  West  Indies;  there  they  loaded  for  the  United 
States,  discharged  here,  and  loading  again  they  sailed  home- 
ward, having  paid  no  duties  for  proteetion  of  '^Yankee"  ship- 
piug,  American  vessels  could  load  and  sail  for  a  British  port 
in  Europe,  there  discharge,  and  return  home  in  balJust,  there 
being  no  discriminating  duty  to  induce  merchants  to  give 
them  freights.  They  could  not  load  and  sail,  either  from 
England  or  the  United  Btates»  to  a  British  West  India  port 
under  penalty  of  confiscation  of  hull  and  cargo.  They  paid 
no  discriminating  duties,  except  for  lights  in  British  European 
ports,  but  neither  could  they  get  the  carriage  of  British -owned 
cargoes,  after  the  discriminating  duty  was  taken  off.  British 
discriminative  duties  never  exceede<l  25  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  of  a  freight.  It  paid  well  to  pay  theiiu  if  by  their 
means  foreign  merchants  were  induced  to  load  our  ships 
homeward.  Saving  the  duty,  lost  us  the  load.  There  was 
poor  statesmanship  in  that  for  us*  Besides,  where  we  were 
entitled  to  half  the  carriage  of  the  commerce  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, our  vessels  could  get  but  one-quarter.  Entitled  to  half 
the  traffic  with  the  West  Indi(»s,  our  vessels  were  Hhid  out. 


Congress  Resolved  to  Have  West  Indies  Opened, 

Finding  how  the  Convention  operated,  Congrea«  soon  re* 
solved  to  have  the  ports  of  the  British  West  Indies  opened, 

and  the  disadvantages  of  the  convention  minimized.  In  1819, 
it  would  terminate,  but  an  act  was  passed  in  1818  and  another 
supplementary  in  1820,  to  the  effect  that  American  ports  were 
closed  to  all  vessels  coming  from  ports  which  were  closed  to 
vessels  of  the  United  States.  In  the  Senate  on  the  former 
bill,  the  vote  was  31  to  2;  in  the  House,  123  to  Ifi.  The  policy 
of  excluding  our  vessels  from  British  West  Indian  ports  was 
"exclusively  directed  against  us — the  vessels  of  other  countries 
being  indulged  in  a  free  intercotirse.^*  In  1819,  Congress  re- 
pealed the  act  of  1815,  authorizing  the  convention  with  the 
British  and  other  nations,  to  take  effect  in  1824 ;  but  in  that 
year  it  was  re-enacted  on  account  of  the  effort  then  making, 
and  the  hope  existing,  that  England  would  accede  to  our 
wishes— that  the  articles  their  vessels  carried  freely  from  our 
ports  to  those  of  the  British  West  Indies  might  also  be  car* 
ried  freely  by  our  own  vessels,  as  being  their  natural  Hght. 
In  1825,  Parliament  passed  an  act  based  on  the  principle 
of  an  ordinance  of  Norway  in  1823,  (which  we  had  i-ejected), 
in  effect  proposing,  if  we  would  ahoHsh  or  suspend  our  entire 
system  of  ship  proteetion,  open  our  ports  to  British  ships 
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with  cargoes  fFoni  all  countries,  then  England  would,  In  re<?ip- 
roeation,  open  her  West  Indies  to  our  vessels  with  cargoes 
from  our  count rp.  Needless  to  say,  this  one-sided  proposition 
was  not  accepted.  John  Quinct  Adams  was  then  President 
and  over  anxious  to  have  this  interminable  coulroversy  tloscd. 
Accordingly,  it  appeared  to  him  that,  if  Congress  would  pass 
a  measure  honcBthj  and  fully  reciprocal,  the  British  ministry 
would  accept  it,  and  thus  end  the  difficulty.  The  acts  of 
1818  and  1820  were  then  doing  their  w^ork,  but  strongly  urged 
by  AdamSj  CongresH  gave  wa^^  and  in  May»  1828»  we  offered 
"reciprocity"  in  unprotection  of  vessels  to  any  country  de- 
sirous of  it — the  principle  being  that  of  an  open  trade  for 
vessels  and  cargoes  from  all  parts  of  the  world— no  prohi 
bitions  or  protective  duties  or  regulations  of  trade,  in  aid  of 
shipping,  to  exist  on  either  side.  This  act  was  intended  es- 
pecially for  the  benefit  of  Great  Britain— to  '^conciliate''  her 
for  the  purpose  stated.  Had  the  West  India  controvei'sy  been 
previously  settled,  or  Mr,  Adams  not  been  President,  OB 
CONGRESS  BEEN  TRUE  TO  THE  COMPACT  OF  UNION, 
the  original  policy  might  have  come  down  to  the  present  day, 
and  the  marine  in  foreign  trade  have  continued  to  be  the 
glory  of  the  Republic. 

Sophistical  Arguments  For  Change  of  Policy . 

It  was  illogically  argued  that  our  navigation  no  longer 
needed  protection,  while  it  had  been,  notoriously  called,  **the 
child  of  protection/'  and  not  a  fact  existed  to  prove  that  it 
could  survive  under  non  protection.  That,  in  forty  years  it 
had  become  a  "giant"  industry  under  protection^  was  not  such 
a  fact.  For  ten  years  previously,  its  protection  had  been  the 
most  effective  of  any  period.  In  1827,  our  share  of  carriage* 
in  our  own  commerce,  was,  for  imports,  94.3  per  cent*;  for  ex- 
ports, 87.5  per  cent.  Id  the  two  preceding  yeare  our  carriage 
had  been  even  greater*  Some  of  our  statesmen  fancied,  if  our 
shipping  could  carry  so  much  under  Protection,  it  could  com- 
niand  the  c^irriage  of  all  our  commerce  under  Free  Trade,  not 
withstanding  the  advantages  of  older  nations.  Other  states- 
men believed,  that  England — for  nearly  two  eenturiea  under  the 
most  effective  ship  protection^ — would  see  so  much  advantage 
in  '*free  and  reciprocal  commerce/'  that  the  ministry  would 
jump  at  the  proposition;  but  not  they;  they  had  the  virtue 
of  wariness,  and  avoided  a  step  that  might  prove  perilous  to 
their  marine—for  iwenty-one  years.  By  1849,  eightet^n  coun- 
tries had  made  ^^reciprocity  conventions"  with  us,  and  our 
percentage  of  carriage  in  our  own  commerce  had  consequently 
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fallen,  for  imports,  12.9  per  cent,  and  for  exports,  18;6  per  cent*, 
in  reward  of  our  liberality. 

Right  then  and  there  our  aet  of  1828  ghonld  have  been  re- 
pealed, for  our  losses  of  carriage  plainly  indicated  that,  wlti* 
tnutelp,  the  preBent  situation  would  eventuate.  But  we  had  no 
Madison  id  Congress  to  perceive  the  danger  of  holding  our 
course,  and  to  advocate  a  timely  return  to  the  policy  of  the 
Constitution.  It  was  otherwise  in  the  British  Parliament. 
There,  David  Ricardo,  noting  the  facts  in  our  case,  took  oc- 
casion to  point  out  that  the  indirect  voyages  of  vessels  paid 
the  best,  and  that  England  was  losing  much  profitable  business 
by  not  accepting  tiie  principle  of  onr  act  of  1828,  and  sharing 
with  other  nations  in  the  indirect  carriage  of  American  com- 
merce. Aa  our  law  stood,  the  merchants  of  England,  for  gen- 
erations established  in  every  port  of  the  world,  if  they  made 
shipments  to  the  United  States  were  obliged  to  freight  Ameri- 
can vessels.  Why?  Because,  by  a  law  of  1817,  British  ships 
could  not  enter  and  land  cargoes  from  non-British  ports.  If 
Bicahdo  could  get  this  protection  done  away,  as  to  British 
vesselSp  as  it  was  already  suspended  as  to  eighteen  other  coun- 
tries, then  British  shipping  would  take  on  new  life^  and  ours 
would  surely  decline  in  carriage.  Bo  the  famous  navigation 
act  of  1651-60  was  "reformed"  in  1849.  We  reciprocated,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  issuing  a  "circular,"  without  wait- 
in  for  the  President  to  comply  with  the  act  by  "proclamation," 
which  was  never  made.  (The  West  India  question  had  been 
settled  in  1830.)  Severe  losses  of  carriage  resulted,  as  sta- 
tistics show. 

Losses  Mainhf  of  Import  Carriage. 

Import  Export 

Carriage.  Carriage. 

Year,  Per  Cent.  Per  Cent, 

1849 81,4         68,9 

1850 77.8        65.5 

1851 75,6        69.8 

1852 74,5         66.5 

1853 71.5        67.1 

1857 71.8        60.2 

1861 ...  60.0        72.1 

In  four  years  our  loes  of  import  carriage  was  10  per  cent.; 
in  twelve  years  It  was  over  21  per  cent.  When  the  act  of  May, 
1828,  was  under  debate  in  the  Senate,  it  was  dubbed  "an  olive 
branch''  for  England — instead  it  was  a  "treasure  chest."  Here 
is  its  text: 
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The  Reciprocity  Act  of  1828. 

'Tiiat  upon  satisfactorj  evidenee  being  given  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  tbe  United  States  by  the  government  of  any  foreign 
nation,  tiiat  no  diseriminating  duties  of  tounage  or  impost 
are  imposed  or  levied  in  the  ports  of  said  nation  upon  vessels 
wholly  helonging  to  citizens  of  the  I'nited  Btates,  or  upon 
the  produce,  manufactures,  or  merchiindise  imported  in  the 
same  from  the  United  States,  or  from  any  foreign  country, 
the  Pi-esident  is  hereby  authorized  to  issue  his  proclama- 
tion declaring  that  the  foreign  discriminating  duties  of 
tonnage  and  impost  within  the  United  States  are,  and 
shall  be,  suspiended  and  discontinued,  so  far  as  respects 
the  vessels  of  the  said  foreign  nation,  and  the  produce,  mana- 
faotureE=i,  and  merchandise  imported  into  the  United  States  in 
the  same  from  the  said  foreign  nation,  or  from  an}/  other  for- 
eign country;  the  said  suspension  to  take  effect  from  the  time 
of  such  notification  being  given  to  the  Pi'csident  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  continue  so  long  as  the  reciprocal  exemption  of 
vessels  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  their 
cai^oes,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  continued,  and  no  longer." 

The  loss  to  our  marine  and  gain  to  British  shipping  in 
working  under  this  act  may  be  judged  from  the  fact,  that  the 
British  now  use  our  ports  in  the  proportion  of  one  ton  of  our 
shipping  to  7  or  8  tons  of  theii's,  fis  shown  by  tonnage  tax 
payments  in  our  foreign  trade;  also  by  the  value  of  commerce 
brought  indirect,  which,  in  1902,  was  30  per  cent,  of  our  total 
imports;  while  it  was  over  55  per  cent,  of  the  total  brought 
by  British  vessels.  This  indirect  foreign  carriage  in  our  com- 
merce is  not  a  natural  right,  but  a  pnmlege  granted  by  Con- 
gress, in  violation  of  the  right  of  our  oivn  vessels,  on  the  sup- 
position that  they  would  be  benefltted,  rather  than  injured; 
whereas,  our  foreign  carrying  trade  has  been  ruined,  through 
British  adoption  of  substitute  protections,  and  we  actually 
receive  no  reeiprocaiion,  eompensation  or  quid  pro  quo  for 
our  transgression.  This  takes  the  practical  form  of  tribute 
money  to  a  nation,  that  is  responsible  far  beyond  all  others 
for  our  deprndcncc  on  the  ocean.  For  this  unfriendly  nation, 
we  forgo  our  right  and  do  without  shipping  of  our  own- 
building  up  her  sea-power  in  place  of  our  own,  that  she  may 
engross  the  shipbuilding,  navigation,  and  commerce  of  the 
world.  Surely,  our  statesmen  do  not  realize  all  this,  and  yet 
do  nothing  toward  repealing  the  policy  responsible  for  our 
predicament;  and  nothing  toward  restoring  to  the  People  the 
shipping  rights  and  their  enjoyment  guaranteed  by  the  Con- 
stitution, Surely,  they  mean  some  time  to  redeem  the  day  by 
improving  the  situation. 
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The  Principtea  of  the  Act  of  1S28, 

When  this  measure  was  introduced  at  the  instance  of 
President  John  Quincv  AdamSj  it  was  in  charge  of  Senator 
Ik^oYD,  of  Maesachusettfi,  1826;  but,  on  its  passage,  it  was 
nmnaged  bj  Senator  Woodbuey,  of  New  Hampshire,  who,  it 
is  evident,  delighted  in  his  job.  From  1834  to  1840,  he  was 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  charge  of  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion, and  could  have  studied  the  ill  effects  of  his  Act.  On  its 
principle  he  thus  expatiated  in  the  Senate: 

**These  principles  embraced  the  great  paramount  one  of 
all,  that  trade  shall  be  free;  that  all  shackles  on  commerce 
should  be  stricken  off^  and  in  accordance  with  the  lights  and 
spirit  of  the  present  age,  that  everything  in  navigation,  as  in 
all  other  kinds  of  business,  should  be  left  to  the  fair  competi- 
tion of  industry,  enterprise,  and  skill.  That  in  a  country  that 
justly  boasts  of  the  freedom  and  superiority  of  its  institntionB 
nothing  is  to  he  feared  from  a  rivalship  on  this  aubject^ — free 
as  air  and  extensive  as  the  widest  range  of  civilization." 

On  his  part,  there  was  no  pretense  to  serve  any  cause  but 
that  of  Free  Trade — that  was  to  be  adopted  and  applied  to  our 
cominerce  and  navigation  regardless  of  consequences  or  the 
Constitution.  On  the  part  of  Free-traders,  this  was  an  ac- 
knowledged measure  after  their  own  conceit.  It  was  passed, 
not  by  a  Free-trade  €^ongi*ess,  however,  but  by  the  very  same 
that  enacted  the  extraordinary  Tariff  of  1828.  This  act  is  sus- 
tained now,  as  then,  by  the  highest  Protectionists  in  the  land- 
some  of  them  law-makers  for  the  last  forty  years.  Such  is  the 
strange  inconsistency  of  the  mind  of  man.  Unfortunately 
for  the  credit  of  Free  Trade  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Congress 
of  1828,  this  act  stand-s  out  as  the  most  memorable  failure  in 
our  hiBtory — ^not  a  single  good,  benefit,  or  advantage,  sprung 
from  it,     Om-  statistics  show  bad  effects  from  the  first  year. 

But  Senator  WooDBURy  did  not  base  his  argument  on 
facts  in  our  history,  or  any  other  exfjerience,  or  even  on  the 
'^principles''  of  his  bill,  but  appealed  to  conceit,  to  vanity,  and 
delusion.  Here  is  w^hy  he  would  have  courage  to  cast  away 
the  protection  which  had  built  up  our  shipping  power: 

"We  are  known  to  jvosscss  a  skill  and  economy  in  building 
vessels,  a  cheapness  in  fitting  them  out,  an  activity  in  sailing 
them»  w^hich,  without  discrimination,,  would  give  us  an  advan- 
tage in  coping  with  any  commercial  power  in  existence.  Such 
are  the  accurate  calculations  of  our  merchants,  the  youth  and 
agility  of  our  seamen,  and  the  intelligence  of  our  ship  masters, 
that  American  vessels  can^  on  an  a^^erage,  make  three  trips  to 
Europe  while  a  foreign  vessel  is  making  two.     It  must  be  maa- 
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if  est  to  all  that  cireumstanres  like  tbese,  rather  than  any  dis- 
criminating dutj,  muM  always  give  and  maintain  to  us  a 
superiority  and  protection  which  leave  nothing  to  be  feared 
from  the  fullest  competition." 

This  was  a  shallow,  pedantic  vieWj  leading  to  false  con- 
clusions. The  history  of  our  inglorious  failure^  under  the 
policy  thus  artfully  championed,  contradicts  its  soundness. 
The  "circumstances"  depended  on  did  not  "always"  or  often 
give  protection.  At  the  moat,  they  only  looked  to  the  per- 
formance of  our  ships  at  sea.  The  true  and  indispenmble 
"circumstance"  of  a  BuccefiBful  navigation,  is  employment.  A 
nation  may  have  the  best  ship,  and  run  her  the  fastest  and 
cheapest,  beating  rivals  at  every  voyage,  but  the  very  best  ship 
and  ablest  mariners  will  fail,  if  cargoes  can  not  be  procured. 
Rivals  always  attack  at  this  point,  not  always  with  fair  com- 
petition, but  by  tricks  and  devices  calculated  to  succeed.  The 
protectione-=<?all  them  "restrictions,"  "shackles,"  or  any  had 
name,  sought  to  be  removed  by  England  for  thirty  five  years, 
and  finally  suspended  under  Adams'  administration—were  es- 
tablished bj  patriots  with  knowledge  on  the  subject,  to  secure, 
and  they  did  gain  and  procure,  EMPLOYMENT— ENGAGE- 
MENTS AND  FREIGHTS.  If  the  shipping  of  one  nation  can 
htf  any  means  beat  that  of  others  in  getting  eroployment,  it  is 
bound  to  succeed'. 

Here  is  a  significant  fact:  The  relations  of  our  ship  pro- 
tection to  the  employment  of  our  vessels  were  never  discussed 
in  the  advocating  or  opposing  of  any  of  our  ship  "reciprocity" 
bills,  judging  by  the  records.  Only  the  notions  of  impracti- 
cal men  were  aired.  All  our  experience  argued  for  ship- 
ping'trade  regulation.  Bays  Senator  Woodbury:  "By  this 
bill  we  now  hold  out  the  olive  branch  to  all!"  So  he  con- 
trived delusive  arguments  to  disguise  his  object,  and  sacrificed 
our  marine  to  placate  our  rivals  and  enemies^  instead  of  keep- 
ing our  ports  shut  against  their  ships  until  they  did  our  ves- 
sels justice,  xidams'  act  effected  nothing  towards  opening  the 
West  Indies,  Closed  jwrts  was  the  true  remedy  for  British 
policy  in  this  case.  It  was  the  very  remedy  that  finally  did 
the  work.  The  British  would  not  accept  the  Act  of  1828>  and  a 
special  act,  which  they  glady  dictated  in  1830,  brought  an  end 
to  the  fortt/'Seven  year  controversy.  Our  sacrifice  missed  its 
purpose  entirely — unless  that  was  to  destroy  our  foreign  car* 
rying  trade  mostly  in  British  interest,  There  was  never  a 
falser  step  of  any  administration  of  our  Governmentj  and  yet 
that  step  is  practically  retaken  day  after  day^  hy  one  adminiS' 
tration  after  another^ 
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**Ab  a  fanatic  faith,  ooce  wedded  fast 
To  some  dear  falsehood,  bugs  it  to  the  last." 

President  Monroe's  Account  of  Ship  Reciprocitp. 

In  his  Message  of  December  5,  1821,  we  find  a  brief  sketch 
of  ship  reciprocity,  its  object  and  adoption,  bv  Prbsident  Mon- 
ROKj  a  statenian  familiar  with  the  history  of  our  marine 

''By  an  act  of  the  3d  of  March,  1816,  *  *  *  a  propo* 
sition  was  made  to  all  nations  to  place  onr  commerce  with 
each  other  on  a  basis,  which,  it  was  presumed,  would  be  accept- 
able to  all.  Every  nation  was  allowed  to  bring  its  manufac- 
tures and  productions  into  our  ports  and  to  take  the  manufac- 
tures and  productions  of  the  United  States  back  to  their  ports 
in  their  own  vessels  on  the  same  condttioos  that  they  might 
be  transported  in  vessels  of  the  United  States,  and  in  return 
it  was  required  that  a  like  accommodation  should  be  granted 
to  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  in  the  ports  of  other 
powers.  The  articles  to  be  admitted  or  prohibited  on  either 
€ide  formed  no  part  of  the  proposed  arrangement.  Each  party 
w^ould  retain  the  right  to  admit  or  prohibit  such  articles  from 
the  other  as  it  thought  proper  and  on  its  own  conditions. 

"When  the  nature  of  the  commerce  betw^een  the  United 
states  and  every  other  country  was  taken  into  view,  it  was 
thought  that  this  proposition  would  be  considered  fair,  and 
even  liberal,  by  every  power,  •  *  *  By  placing,  then,  the 
navigation  precisely  on  the  same  ground^  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  export®  as  of  imports  between  the  United  States  and 
other  countries,  it  w^as  presumed  that  all  was  offered  which 
could  he  desired.  It  seemed  to  be  THE  ONLY  PROPOSI- 
TION which  could  be  devised^  which  would  retain  ct-en  the 
nemhiance  of  equnlity  in  our  favor.'" 

It  will  be  noticed,  particularly,  that  the  "reciprocity"  of 
1815,  unlike  that  of  1828,  applied  to  direct  trade  only.  Und^ 
it,  British  vessels  could  not  bring  cargoes  from  won-British 
countries.  The  "indirect'^  trade  w^as  left  to  American  ships, 
or  to  those  of  the  country  producing  the  cargo.  Out  of  more 
than  eighty  countries  and  communities  in  the  world,  only 
jibout  one-quarter  fuiil  ^hips  at  sea  in  foreign  trade.  This  orig> 
inal  reciprocity,  therefore,  applied  to  the  navigating  nations 
alone.  It  was  devised  for  them,  but  had  sfiecial  reference  to 
British  interest^  which  was  hard  to  satisfy.  When  Congress 
authorized  this  **rec!p»roci ty''  policy  it  w*as  eicpected  that  the 
British  would  permit  its  application  to  their  colmiies,  and  thus 
settle  the  West  India  question.  In  fact,  it  is  believed  assur- 
ance of  this  was  given  suh  rosa.     Bays  President  Monroe: 
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*'Manj  eonftiderations  of  great  weight  gave  us  a  right  to 
expect  that  this  commerce  would  be  extended  to  the  colonies 
as  well  as  to  the  European  dominions  of  other  powers*  With 
the  latter,  especially  with  conntries  exclusively  manufactur* 
ing,  the  advantage  w^as  manifestly  on  their  side.  An  indem- 
nity for  that  loss  was  expected  from  a  trade  ioith  the  colonies^ 
and  with  the  greater  reason,  as  it  was  known  that  the  supplies 
which  the  colonies  derived  from  ns  were  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  them,  ♦  ♦  *  and  because,  likewise,  the  arti- 
cles, of  w^hich  those  supplies  consisted,  forming  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  exports  of  the  United  States,  were  never  ad- 
mit ted  into  an 3^  of  the  ports  of  Europe,  except  in  cases  of  great 
emergency  to  avert  a  serious  calamity*  When  no  article  is 
admitted  which  is  not  required  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
party  admitting  it,  and  admitted  then,  not  in  favor  of  any 
particular  country,  to  the  disadvantage  of  others,  hut  on  con- 
ditions ai>plicable  to  all,  it  seems  just,  that  the  articles  thus 
admitted  and  invited  should  be  carried  thither  in  the  vessels 
of  the  country  affording  such  a  supply,  and  that  the  reciproc- 
ity should  be  found  in  a  corresponding  accommodation  on  the 
other  side.  By  allowing  each  party  to  participate  in  the  trans- 
portation of  such  supplies  on  the  payment  of  equal  tonnage 
[duty]  a  strong  proof  was  offered  of  an  accommodating  spirit. 
To  abandon  to  it  the  transportation  of  the  whole  would  be  a 
sacrifice  which  ought  not  to  he  expected.  The  demand  in  the 
present  instance  would  be  the  more  unreasonable  in  consider- 
ation of  the  great  inequality  existing  in  the  trade  with  the 
parent  country," 

Such  was  our  system  as  modified  by  the  act  of  1815— as 
reasonable  as  could  be  made  and  preserve  "a  semblance  of 
equality/'  and  by  thi®  condition  would  allow  our  shipping 
opportunity  to  prosper,  Jefferson,  Madison^  and  Monroe^ 
pressed  to  avoid  warfare,  would  go  no  further  in  abating  ship 
protection.  John  Quincy  Adams,  Henby  Clay,  and  James 
Buchanan,  could  abandon  the  American  ship  with  no  com- 
punction whatever;  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  much  longer 
Congress  will  tolerate  their  abandonment  in  foreign  interest^ 
with  no  excuse  worth  a  moment's  consideration. 

The  Congressional  Breach  of  Compact. 

After  suspending  our  right  to  protect  our  navigation  in 
direct  trade  by  the  act  of  1815,  there  remained  a  similar  right 
that  was  vital  to  our  navigation,  which,  if  suspended,  w^ould 
complete  our  abandonment  of  the  sea — this  w^as  the  right  to 
protect  our  shipping  in  the  "indirect**  trade.    This  had  been 
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efiferttiallj  exercised  in  1817,  by  restrieting  foreign  vessels  to 
direet  trade^from  their  own  country,  its  colonies  or  posses- 
filons.  That  law  conceded  all  their  rights ^  hut  refused  prim- 
leges,  that  were  incompatihle  icith  the  survival  of  our  own 
shipping.  But  while  "maritime  reciprocity,"  was  under  con- 
sideration, what  was  thought  of  the  COMPxVOT  for  ghip  Pro- 
tection by  **navigation  laws"?  It  was  undoubtedly  in  the 
mind  of  President  Madison  in  1815,  also  in  that  of  James 
Monroe,  Secretary  of  Rtate;  and  not  forgotten  by  Thomas 
Jefferson,  adviser  of  the  administration.  These  statesmen 
knew  all  about  the  covenants  of  the  Constitution^ — -as  perhaps 
John  Qdincy  Adams  did  not,  Mr.  Monroe  tells  us  that  the 
stripping  of  Protection  from  the  "indirect*'  trade  was  con- 
sidered inadmiBsible,  The  reason  given  was  the  "inequality" 
that  would  arise;  but  there  was  doubtless  the  further  reason, 
that  a  compact  of  Union  tvouM  be  broken.  It  was  rightly 
judged  that  proper  regulation  of  *^indirect  trade'*  might  prove 
all-sufticient  to  secure  the  survival  of  our  marine,  though,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  so  far  as  protection  in  direct  trade  was  essen- 
tial to  such  survival,  it  would  be  a  violation  of  compact  to  sus- 
pend it  permanently.  As  it  w^as,  a  serious  mistake  was  made 
in  the  act  of  1815 — in  repealing  our  discriminating  duties  in 
direct  trade.  In  1819  this  act  itself  was  repealed  to  take  effect 
in  1824;  in  that  year  it  was  re-euacted,  the  word  suspend 
taking  the  palace  of  **repeaL"  The  words  in  the  act  of  1828 
are  '*susjiended  and  discontinued/'  Adams,  Clay,  and 
Buchanan  may  not  have  known  Congress  was  not  at  liberty 
to  play  at  ducks  and  drakes  with  ship  Protection*— to  strip  it 
olF  and  present  it  as  a  cast-off  robe — a  **peace  offering^'^to 
our  enemies,  but  w^e  have  no  evidence  that  they  cared.  Had 
either  of  these  men  cared  a  pin,  they  were  in  Congress  for 
years  afterwards,  and  would  have  taken  some  occasion  to 
move  for  a  correction  of  their  mistake,  when  they  saw  from  our 
statistics  that  our  carrying  trade  was  gradually  passing  into 
foreign  hands,  contrary  to  the  purpose  of  the  Union  and  the 
Constitution. 

It  seems  superfluous  to  argue  that  the  C/onstitution  should 
be  loyally  supported  by  Congress,  and  received  in  good  faith 
BE  its  guide  in  legislation.  A  VIOLATION  OF  THE  CON- 
STITUTIOK  HAS  VANIBHED  OUR  MARINE.  This  deplor- 
able fact  should  be  enough  to  move  every  Renator  and  Repre- 
sentative to  proper  action.  If  considerable  time  has  elapsed 
since  the  act  of  1828  was  passed,  that  is  owing  to  the  stubborn 
clinging  to  life  of  our  mined  shipping  interest,  and  does  not 
excuse  Congress  today  for  inaction  and  the  condonement  of 
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wrong  committed  then.  The  maritime  States,  say  Dothing  of 
the  contingent  interest  of  others,  would  be  justified  in  taking 
any  reasonable  steps  calculated  to  cause  Congress  to  respect 
their  rights,  and  to  perform  its  duty  as  to  the  making  and 
maintenance  of  efficient  **uavigation  laws/'  The  provocation 
for  disunion  in  1861  has  been  termed  ^'imaginary" — the  South- 
ern States-  were  not  hurt  by  the  election  of  Lincoln,  but  only 
thought  they  would  be.  There  is  more  reality  than  that  in  the 
case  of  the  maritime  states.  Indisputably,  Congress  has,  hj 
an  evil  policy  long  continued,  almost  wholly  destroyed  the 
foreign-trade  shipping  interest,  which  should  now  be  very  large 
and  beneficial  to  the  entire  country.  The  growth  of  the  mari- 
time States  has  been  much  retarded  and  the  prestige  of  some 
of  them  greatly  impaired.  Their  population,  wealth  and  im- 
portance may  never  he  what  these  interests  would  have  made 
them  with  certainty,  under  our  original  shipping  policy. 
Therefore,  the  Shipping  States  not  only,  but  the  entire  coun- 
try, must  insist  on  having  this  policy  re-inetated.  Some  of 
the  suffering  States  are  asking  for  a  remedy  based  on  improper 
taxation  of  the  People^  but,  if  they  could  get  it,  it  would  not  be 
long  maintained  by  the  majority. 

Our  Shipping  Emperience  Under  Opposite  PoHciea. 

In  the  table  following  is  given  a  list  of  countries  under 
shipping  reciprocity,  with  a  condensed  statement  showing 
the  operation  of  our  shipping  policy  throughout  our  history, 
and  the  effect  produced  on  transportation  in  the  foreign  trade. 
This  last  is  shown  by  the  tonnage  employed,  but  better  by  the 
proportion  of  our  carriage,  since  the  tonnage  may  be  large, 
but  much  of  it  not  in  use,  as  in  1858  to  1863.  The  columns  of 
CARRIAGE  show  distinctly  the  results  of  competition  for  employ- 
ment. When  it  has  been  severe,  our  percentage  falls;  when  it 
eases  up,  our  |jercentage  rises,  as  a  general  rule.  Of  course, 
ware,  and  the  larger  events,  interfere  with  competition,  and 
may  increase  or  diminish  it,  but  with  their  cessation,  compe- 
tition assumes  sway. 

The  periods  before  reciprocity,  1789-1815;  from  partial  re- 
ciprocity to  full,  1815-28;  and  after  full  reciprocity,  1828-1906, 
are  plainly  designated.  The  early  growth  of  the  marine  is 
seen  to  be  rapid — in  eight  years  reaching  ample  size  for  our 
wants.  The  constant  and  ruinous  decline  in  carriage  is  seen 
to  originate  after  our  redprocitp  conveiitiona  began  to  taks 
effect,  and  it  has  continued  pari  passu  with  the  ewtension  of 
privileges  to  foreign  shipping  ever  since. 
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Comments  on  the  Foregoing  Table. 

In  the  course  of  twelve  years  we  made  six  Conventions 
under  the  Act  of  1815,  the  onlv  nation  able  to  wage  injurious 
competition  with  ns  being  Great  Britain.  After  1818,  our 
act  of  that  year  practieallj  disposed  of  her  rivalry  for  twelve 
years.  As  the  table  shows,  our  share  of  carriage  increased 
from  1814  to  182G.  Though  Sweden  and  Norway,  Prussia,  and 
Brazil,  got  full  reciprocity  conventions  under  the  Act  of  May, 
1828,  in  that  year  and  the  next,  the  year  1830  is  taken  in 
the  Table  to  mark  the  commencement  of  full  reciprocity, 
as  in  that  year  the  British  West  Indies  were  opened  and  our 
protective  acts  of  1818  and  1820  were  repealed— letting  into 
our  ports  a  flood  of  British  tonnage  in  the  years  afterward* 
Fortunately,  no  convention  was  made  under  the  act  of  1828, 
the  British  feeling  doubtful  of  its  advantages  for  them. 

Under  *'fuli  reciprocity"^-our  rivals  pritnleged  to  bring 
goods,  not  only  from  their  own,  but  all  the  cmintries  of  the 
world,  free  of  discriminating  duties — there  have  been  thirty- 
six  conventions.  Of  these  but  twenty  remain  in  force— to- 
gether with  two  under  the  partial  reciprocity  of  1815.  But, 
actually,  every  nation  carrying  to  and  from  our  porta  derives 
benefit  from  our  act  of  1828,  for  one  reason  or  another,  while 
in  consequence  of  its  operation,  our  carrying  has  vanished  and 
our  marine  has  been  lost.  Only  a  dozen  of  countries,  with 
conventions  made  prior  to  1850,  have  an  important  trade  with 
us.  About  ten  countries  cut  a  small  figure  in  our  commerce 
— one  is  now  without  a  port.    Fifteen  conventions  have  been 
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terminated  by  twelve  countries,  presnmatlj  for  want  of  use* 
fnlneBs  to  them. 

Our  damagiog  competition,  for  tlie  greater  part,  has  al- 
ways been  from  the  Britisk,  Only  for  the  time  between  1818 
and  1830  did  we  ever  have  a  fair  show  tciik  them  in  a  time 
of  peace.  They  are  the  nation  that  makes  ship  protection 
necessary  to  nearly  all  who  send  sbipB  to  »ea.  For  these 
not  to  resist  British  rivalry  by  some  kind  of  protection,  would 
enable  the  British  ship  to  monopolize  the  carriage  of  the  globe. 
Not  that  it  is  Imiltj  sailed,  or  carries  cheapest,  but  that  it  has 
peculiar  advantages  in  commanding  freights;  and  freightage 
to  British  ships  will  average  the  highest  on  the  ocean.  British 
writers  have  endeavored  to  make  it  appear  that,  not  their 
unfair  and  vicious  competition^  but  "economic  conditions," 
were  to  blame  for  our  undoing— for  instancej  the  use  of  wooden 
sailing  ships  to  oppose  their  metal  steamers;  the  ^'high  pro- 
tective tariff,*^  that  increases  the  wages  of  shipwrights  and 
seamen ;  and  raises  the  price  of  our  metal  materials.  But 
mark  this;  Iron  ships^  the  steamers^  and  the  protective  tariff 
came  after  our  carnage  decline  ivas  long  under  way;  and  that 
decline  was  going  well  for  British  shipping  when  the  Civil 
War  set  in  and  gave  British  owners  a  chance  to  buy  up  our 
ships  in  port  at  panic  prices;  and  to  build  and  outfit  "Con- 
federate cruisers"  to  sink  and  destroy  "Yankee"  tonnage  at 
sea.  Hi  nee  then  our  active  rivals  have  done  their  utmost,  by 
fair  means  or  foul^  to  destroy  the  chancer  of  employment  for 
American  vessels—waging  on  them  a  constant  warfare — as 
a  sure  way  to  increase  work  and  raise  freights  for  their  own. 
Witness  the  discriminations  of  their  cargo  underwriters;  the 
Lloyds  unfair  inspection  and  inferior  classiflcatton  of  "for- 
eign" shipping;  the  rebate  contracting  of  combinations  to 
control  freighting  everywhere;  and  the  rules  of  their  Ex- 
changes prejudicial  to  honest  commerce.  But  we  should  not 
complain  too  bitterly — the  British  only  "serve  us  right"  for 
our  ill-placed  generosity,  for  we  have  other  rivals  closely  fol- 
lowing their  example. 


The  Practical  Repudiation  of  Conventions  By  Foreign 

Countries, 

It  is  well-known  that  all  the  nations  that  entered  into 
conventions  with  the  United  Btates  for  won-protection  of  ship- 
pin  g^FOR  THAT  WAS  THE  OBJECT— have  practically  re- 
pudiated their  obligations*  Finding  an  advantage  in  an  open 
commerce,  but  a  disservice  from  want  of  protection,  they  have 
let  the  agreement  stand,  but  resorted  to  protective  devices  and 
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practices  imrposely  iDvented  Binee  agreementB  were  made.  In 
one  waj  or  another,  an  honest  fulfilment  of  obligation  has 
been  ertfolly  evaded — on  their  part.  We  are  advised  frequently 
of  the  mmty  milUons  annually  expended  by  each  nation  in  con- 
vention with  us  for  shipping  unprotection.  They  do  not  re- 
turn to  "diseriininatlng  duties/^  but  effect  their  purpose 
through  "subsidy/^  '^subvention/'  "bounty/'  or  other  largess 
in  **aid"  of  shippingj  in  thorough  contempt  of  conrention  equi- 
ties. Some  take  these  facts  for  arguments  for  countersubsi' 
dising,  but  they  are  legitimate  reasons  for  terminating  all  our 
ship  conventions  ano  returning  to  oun  original  policy.  Why 
Bhonid  we  feel  bound  to  keep  alive  a  lapsed  and  dishonored 
agreement? 

Where,  as  in  Germany,  the  railways  are  owned  by  the 
Government,  the  rail  rates  favor  national  vessels.  Underwrit- 
ers in  general  turn  the  same  trick.  Board-of-Trade  rules  squint 
along  the  same  line,  eo  do  the  practices  of  wharf  and  ware- 
house proprietors.  Shipowners  of  some  countries  complain  of 
these  things.  The  owners  of  France  say  the  British  refuse 
dock  accommodations  for  loading  French  ships.  The  last  case 
is  an  official  British  report  on  Oermany-s  ^^subsidized"  and 
otherwise- "aided*^  marine — a  case  of  pot  calling  kettle  black. 
The  comphiint  is  that  the  Government  actively  intervenes  and 
systematically  "discriminates  against"  "foreign  vesaels^'^in 
giving  ''preferential  rates  and  exemptions"  to  German  ships. 
Our  tlovernnient  deigns  not  to  notice  little  things  like  these. 
We  have  no  vessels  trading  to  German  ports,  but  we  have  a 
•'Treaty"  with  Prussia  proclaimed,  Mareh^  1829,  based  on  the 
Act  of  May,  1828.     The  preamble,  in  part,  may  be  quoted  here: 

*'The  United  States  of  America^  and  His  Majesty  the  King 
of  Prussia  (now  the  Emperor  of  Germany)  equally  animated 
with  the  desire  of  maintainiug  the  relations  of  good  understand- 
ing, which  have  hitherto  so  happily  subsisted  between  their 
respective  States,  of  extending  also^  and  consolidating  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  them;  and  convinced  that  this  ob- 
ject cannot  better  be  accomplished  than  by  adopting  the  sys- 
tem of  an  entire  freedom  of  navigation,  and  a  perfect  reci- 
procity, based  upon  pnnciples  of  equitj/  equally  beneficial  to 
both  countries^  and  applicable  in  time  of  peace,  as  well  as  in 
time  of  warj  have,  in  consequence,  agreed  to  enter  into  negotia- 
tions for  the  conclusion  of  a  Treaty  of  Navigation  and  Com- 
mence."    . 

Verily,  our  German  intercourse  has  been  "consolidated/" 
They  now  monopolize  it.  This  so-called  "Treaty"  was  limited 
to  "twelve  years" — terminable  on  one  year's  notice.  Before  it 
was  made,  Pmssian  vessels  could  not  come  from  non-Prussian 
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\  ports  and  land  cargoes  in  the  United  States.  We  conceded 
\them  equal  customs  footing — they  still  enjoy  it,  but  where 
would  our  ships  come  in  under  the  complaint  that  the  British 
have  formulated?  What  did  our  ^hips  ever  gain  by  way  of 
"reciprocity^'?  Simply  the  privilege  to  carry  to  Prussian  ports 
any  cargoes  offering  to  Amerii-an  shijm  in  any  port  of  the 
world.  What  was  this  privilege  worth?  NOTHING  WHAT- 
EVER. Such  a  trade  never  materialized.  All  our  commerce 
with  Prussia  has  been  from  our  oivn  ports.  On  the  other  hand, 
Prussian  vessels  have  constantly  grown  into  the  carriage  of 
our  commerce.  Reason  why?  Prussia  could  always  build  and 
sail  cheaper  than  we  could,  and  German  merchants  are  lo- 
cated nearly  everywhere.  We  have  not  now  even  direct  carry- 
ing to  Prussia y  though  we  have  in  abundance  the  glorious  **free- 
dom  of  navigation."  The  "'principles  of  equity/^  with  the 
other  high-flown  stuff,  have  become  quite  unsubstantial*  Ger- 
man vessels  have  "preferences'-  in  their  ow^n  ports,  as  before 
the  ^'Treaty'*  was  ratified,  but  preferences  and  exemptions  of 
a  new  sort.    Yet  our  Government  maintains  faith. 


Building  Up  the  Power  of  Japan. 

We  have  no  evidence  that  any  Government,  but  our  own, 
cares  a  rap  about  the  sanctity  of  any  agreement  that  destroys 
its  shipping  and  commercial  power,  or  that  even  hinders  their 
development.  Consider  for  a  moment  the  course  of  Japan, 
Her  shipping,  like  that  of  most  nations,  can  be  built  and  run 
much  cheaper  than  our  own,  nevertheless,  our  Government, 
in  1894,  gmnted  Japan  the  primlege^^a^  against  the  RIGHT 
of  our  own  people — of  engaging  her  shipping  to  bring  us  car- 
goes  from  every  port  in  the  world  on  equal  terms  with  our  own. 
We  have  Senators  now  demanding  the  subsidizing  of  our 
marine,  partly  on  the  ground  that  Japan  sets  us  the  example! 
Her  Government  was  not  content  with  her  natural  advantages 
under  the  twelve-year  convention  that  was  made,  but  she 
immediately  and  vastly  increased  the  inequities  of  the  case. 
She  abused  our  graciousness  by  establishing  a  subsidy  and  sub- 
vention system,  under  which  she  is  forcing  such  a  development 
of  shipping  power  as  will,  if  not  opportunely  checked^  convert 
the  Pacific  ocean  into  A  JAPANESE  BEA  of  vast  expanse, 
with  American  commerce  an  oriental  monopoly.  This  move- 
ment is  well  under  way.  Beveral  lines  of  Japanese  steamers 
now  ferry  the  Pacific.    The  latest  line  is  thus  announced: 

**The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Bt.  l^aul  railroad  has  made 
an  agi'eement  with  a  Japanese  steamship  company  to  operate 
a  fleet  of  nine  vessels  from  the  terminal  of  this  road  at  Seattle 
to  ports  in  the  Orient.    These  vessels  will  each  have  a  capacity 
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of  12,000  tons  and  are  now  beinp;  built  iu  Japan.  The  United 
States  is  a  great  railroad  country,  l*nt  when  it  eomos  to  the 
sea,  it  has  (?)  to  depend  for  transportation  of  its  commerce 
largelj  upon  foreign  vespels." 

And  our  ''treaty-^  with  Japan  may  be  soon  renewed* 

Tfis  Termimdion  of  VonveutioHS, 

The  usual  article  for  ending  a  convention  provides  thus: 

[Convention  of  1827  with  Great  Britain,  continuing  that 
of  1815]. 

"Art.  IL  It  shall  be  ooni{Ketent,  however,  to  either  of  the 
contracting  parties,  in  case  either  shoitld  think  fit^  at  any  time 
after  the  20th  of  October,  1828,  on  giving  due  notice  of  twelve 
months  to  the  other  contracting  party,  to  annul  and  abrogate 
this  convention,  and  it  shall,  in  such  case,  lie  accordingly  an- 
nulled and  abrogated  after  the  expiration  of  the  said  term  of 
notice." 

Thus,  the  terminatiou  of  conventions  is  anticipated,  and 
the  way  is  distinctly  pointed  out  in  each  one.  A  dozen  nations 
have  taken  this  way  without  difficulty  with  others,  and  got  rid 
of  useless  bonds.  We  can  do  liketche  if  t€e  ttish,  OTHERWISE 
WE  ARE  ENSLAVED.  Some  indulge  a  notion,  that  as  long 
as  our  conventions  arc^  advantageous  to  any  of  our  rivals,  we 
should  graciously  continue  them,  even  though  we  suffer  there- 
by, lest  off  cam  he  taken— we  should  not  regulate  our  commerce, 
but  get  ship  protection  otherwise,  or  do  without  it  altogether, 
even  to  quitting  the  ftt*a.  They  do  not  recognize  the  nnman- 
lme»ii  of  such  a  position,  and  that  authority  in  the  Constitu- 
tion for  ship  **reciprocity'-  agreements  does  not  exist — ^agree- 
ments vii'tually  to  mmproteei  our  navigation  in  the  face  of  a 
COMPACT  that  actually  provides  for  such  protection  in  per- 
petuity. And,  moreover,  that  no  authority  exists  to  protect 
our  marine  in  any  other  way, 

Some  subvention  advocates  plead,  that  "it  is  unfortunate 
that  we  have  bound  ourselves  so  tightly  that  we  cannot  pro- 
tect our  shipping  by  former  methods."  As  it  has  been  shown, 
this  is  not  at  all  the  case.  No  Government,  not  even  our  own, 
would  enslave  itself  by  convention,  and  this  has  not  been 
done.  Nor  can  the  practical  and  patriotic  appreciate  such 
objections,  seeing  that  all  the  nations  concerned  have  agreed 
beforehand  to  the  right  and  propriety  of  terminating  these 
Conventions  in  the  manner  stipulated.  Not  only  this,  we 
ha\'e  several  precedents  for  such  action.  By  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, July  7,  1798,  we  abrogated  four  "treaties^*  with  France* 
the  better  to  defend  our  rights.     In   1864,  we  abrogated  at 
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end  of  term  a  commercial  convention  with  Great  Britain  for 
trade  reciprocitj  with  Canada;  and  in  1879  we  abrogated 
the  **Bnrlingame*'  treaty  with  China.  Not  one  of  these  agree- 
ments would  compare  with  our  ^'maritime  reciprocity*'  conven- 
tions for  their  harmful nesa,  tb  rough  the  cons^equenrcs  of  the 
skipping  dependency  which  they  have  created  and  will  surely 
perpetuate. 

Our  Doctrine  of  Shipping  Bights. 

The  pecnliar  course  of  Great  Britain  toward  the  United 
States  in  our  early  history  caused  a  study  of  international 
commerce  the  world  over^  but  especially  by  Anierlcan  states- 
men intent  upon  securing  the  natural  rights  of  a  young  and 
independent  maritime  nation.  What  these  rights  really  are 
became  matter  for  serious  thought  and  considerate,  but  reso- 
lute, action.  Considering  the  question  in  its  broader  aspects, 
as  did  Doctor  Franklin^  Thomas  Jbpferson,  Jambs  Madison, 
and  other  enlightened  statesmen  of  the  time,  the  transporta- 
tion between  any  two  nations  is  a  part  of  their  commercej 
and,  in  direct  trading,  tightly  belongs  to  the  shipping  of  each 
country  to  do,  and  not  to  the  vessels  of  any  third  party.  If 
one  country  has  not  the  shipping  and  the  otber  has  it,  then 
the  whole  transportation  manifestly  belongs  to  that  one,  and 
can  not  be  justly  claimed  by  any  other-  There  is,  therefore, 
no  ground  of  right  for  a  monopoly  of  navigation  by  any  am- 
bitious power;  and  each  maritime  nation^  large  or  small, 
strong  or  weak,  should  have  its  rights  respected  by  all^ — priv- 
ileges extended  to  none. 

While  some  nations  unskilled  in  navigation  have  been 
content  to  have  no  shipping  and  only  a  passive  trade  by  for- 
eign ships,  others  qualified  to  build  and  sail  have  been  alert 
to  the  advantage  of  an  active  commerce  carried  on  by  their 
own  vesgels—for  two  weighty  reasons:  First,  to  avoid  depend- 
ence on  foreign  shipping,  with  its  many  evils;  second,  to  pre- 
vent payment  of  excess  freightage  to  vessels  of  other  nations, 
which  creates  or  increases  adverse  balances  of  commerce. 

Regarding  the  true  theory  of  commerce,  said  Renator 
RuFDs  KiNo^  of  Kew^  York,  in  1818: 

**As  all  nations  have  equal  rights  and  each  may  claim 
equal  advantages  in  its  intercourse  with  others,  the  true 
theory  of  international  commerce  is  one  of  equality  and  re- 
ciprocal henefits.  This  gives  to  skill  and  to  capital  their  just 
and  natural  advantages;  any  other  scheme  is  artiflcial." 

But  there  is  no  "equality/*  and  no  '^reciprocal  benefits-' 
in  an  intercourse  out  of  which  the  merchants  and  shipping 
of  one  nation  has  been  driven  by  the  merchants  and  vessels 
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of  oth€»r  nations  operating  under  a  false  policy.  This  is  our 
situation — that  Congress  is  besought  by  some  to  continue  per- 
manently. 

It  was  largely  due  to  denial  of  equality  and  the  refusal 
of  reciprocal  benefits  in  the  matter  of  commerce,  that  caused 
the  Revolution  of  177C.  The  colonists  were  treated  as  inferior 
and  subordinate  to  their  fellow  subjects ;  their  industries  and 
the  use  of  their  vessels  wei-e  placed  under  subalternate  regula* 
tions — just  as  ours  have  been  in  the  discriminating  ship  in- 
spection and  premium  rates  of  the  London  Lloyds  still  extant 
It  is  therefore  imperative  now,  as  in  the  beginning,  that  an 
American  system  of  commerce  should  look  to  protection  which 
shall  even  up  disadvantages,  and  secure  equality  in  the  footing 
of  vessels,  and  thus  conduce  to  the  conduct  of  "fair  commerce" 
and  a  just  sharing  of  transportation.  Said  Senator  Barbour^ 
of  Virginia,  in  1818: 

**A^ain,  foolish,  your  resolutions  to  build  ships,  unless 
jou  prote<*t  your  navigation.  It  is  not  to  the  superior  fix- 
tures of  your  vessels  or  the  ampleness  of  their  supplies  you 
are  to  look  for  victory,  but  to  the  number  and  experience  of 
your  sailors.  If  you  suffer  the  power  who  looks  with  jealousy 
on  your  rising  commerce,  and  with  envy  on  the  glory  of  your 
Navy  to  exclude  you  from  the  participation  of  those  advan- 
tages which  of  right,  as  being  derived  from  nature,  belong  to 
you,  abandon  all  thoughts  of  an  efficient  marine  and  withdraw 
from  the  ocean/" 

Though  a  Virginia  farmer,  Mr.  Barbour  was  a  statesman. 
He  feared  it  would  soiiie  time  happen  that,  ceasing  to  protect 
our  navigafion,  we  would  have  to  retire  it  in  disgrace. 

The  despotic  disposition  of  England  always  justified  the 
notion  that,  in  navigation,  there  are  no  rights  that  her  sub- 
jects need  respect— that  might  alone  makes  right.  Let  him 
carry  who  can  fiurvive  the  fight.  This  being  their  doctrine, 
American  vessels  had  no  right  to  carry  cargoes  into  British 
West  India  ports,  although  the  goods  were  in  demand  and  the 
trade  was  op)en  to  British  and  other  foreign  ships.  Said 
President  Madisox,  in  his  special  message  of  1812: 

**It  has  become  sufficiently  certain  that  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States  is  to  he  sacrificed,  not  as  interfering  with 
the  belligerent  rights  of  Great  Britain,  not  as  supplying  the 
wants  of  her  enemies,  which  she  herself  supplies,  but  as  inter- 
fering with  the  monopohf  which  she  covets  for  her  own  com- 
merce and  navigation.  She  carries  on  a  war  against  the  law- 
ful commerce  of  a  friend,  that  she  may  the  better  carry  on 
a  commerce  with  an  enemy — a  commerce  polluted  by  the  for- 
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geriee  and  perjuries  which  are  for  the  most  part  the  only 

passports  by  which  it  can  succeed,'' 

Felix  Grundy,  of  Tennessee,  declared : 

*'It  is  not  the  carrying  trade  about  which  this  nation  and 
Great  Britain  are  now  contending.  The  true  question  is  the 
right  of  exporting  the  products  of  our  own  soil  and  industry 
to  foreign  markets.  Our  vessels  are  captured  wh€*n  destined 
to  the  ports  of  France.  ♦  ♦  ♦  These  depredations  on  our 
lawful  commerce  are  not  to  he  traced  to  any  rules  or  maxims 
of  public  law,  hut  to  tbe  maritime  supremacy  ami  pride  of  the 
British  nation.  •  •  »  What,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  we  called 
on  to  decide?  It  is  whether  we  will  resist  by  force  the  at- 
tempt made  by  that  Government  to  subject  our  maritime  rights 
to  the  arbitrary  and  caiiricious  rule  of  Jwr  imlL  For  ray  part, 
I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  this  country  shall  submit  to 
have  her  commerce  interdicted  or  regulated  by  any  foreign  na- 
tion.    Bir,  I  I > refer  war  to  submission/' 


Main  Points  of  Our  Shipping  Rights. 

The  American  doctrine  in  relation  to  the  vessel-carrying 
trade,  briefly  stated,  is  this : 

1 .  To  carry  American  exijorts  to  any  country  whose  ports 
are  open  to  tlieir  reception  by  other  vessels. 

2.  To  carry  American  commerce,  exports  or  imports,  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  foreign  countries,  their  vessels 
participating  w^ith  ours  in  the  carriage  required  to  the  extent 
of  one-half  the  volume  or  value. 

3.  To  carry  all  the  commerce  between  the  United  States 
and  another  country;  if  it  has  no  vessels  with  which  to  do  its 
share  of  carriage. 

4.  In  resf^ect  to  domestic  commerce — coasting,  lake  and 
river — American  vessels  are  entitled  to  all  the  mrriage — for- 
eign vessels  having  no  claim  whatever  to  any  of  it.  (Our 
right  to  this  carriage  yet  remains  secured  by  law.) 

5.  Further,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  the 
natural  right  and  is  entitled  to  regulate  its  foreign  trade  in  a 
way  to  secure  and  protect  all  our  shipping  rights  against  the 
adverse  footing,  protective  policies,  and  c tinning  dcinces.  of 
foreign  countries. 

G,  Further  still,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
under  a  solemn  vonstituiional  compact,  with  the  maritime,  and, 
Indeed,  all  the  states,  to  fK^rform  its  duty  in  the  enforcement 
of  proper  laws  for  the  enrouragement  of  American  navigation, 

land  to  see  that  engagements  with  foreign  nations  involve  no 

\ sacrifice  of  this  very  important  interest. 
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Siirl*  being  the  yiriiiciples  govern iDg  tlie  interest  of  the 
Auierieau  i»(?ople  in  the  carriage  of  their  own  coiiHuerce,  it 
can  not  be  too  often,  or  too  Ktronglr,  insisted,  that  *\\mericaii 
navigation  for  American  commerce''  is  not  merelj  a  just  na- 
tional w^ntiment,  but  is  an  imiHTscriptible  national  right. 
And,  as  this  right  may,  and  r^iusJitiitionallj  wnat,  be  protected 
bv  regulations  of  cooinierce,  the  question  is  np  to  the  Oovern- 
menfr.  Why  should  our  present  policy  continue?  Why  should 
one  cf'iit  of  subrentkm,  to  "conciliate*^  any  nation,  ever  be  paid 
from  the  Treasury  for  the  partial  support  of  a  freighting  ma- 
rine? There  is  such  a  thing  as  over  (I  one  cone  i  Hat  ion.  That 
has  already  been  the  sacrificial  altar  of  our  nmrine.  Our  mis- 
taken liberality  on  the  cm'*  asion  of  1828,  has  but  passed  for 
weakness  and  obsequiousness  ever  since. 


Prin-iiples    of   the   MeaBures   Embraced  in    the    BiU. 

The  diflSculties  of  our  shipping  situation  are  now  such  that 

the  provisions  of  a  measure,  that  would  have  been  effectual 
forty  veal's  ago,  would  he  quite  impotent  now.  This  must  be 
realized  at  the  outset.  The  means  necessary  today  may  be 
characterized  as  plenary,  if  not  drastic.  Foreign  shipping 
must  be  handicafyped  scveretif,  if  not  prohibited  outright  in 
some  trades,  in  order  that  our  ships  when  built  shall  obtain 
empUrt/ment,  That  is  the  true  problem.  Efficacious  tonnage 
duties  must  be  large,  and  fall  short  very  little  of  actual  pro- 
hibition. Every  helpful  expedient  will  be  indispensable  for 
suci^ess.  Tariff  duties  are  for  the  present  omitted,  not  because 
of  their  unimportance,  but  because  it  will  be  more  convenient 
to  consider  them  at  such  time  as  the  Tariff  itself  may  be  under 
i*evision.  Discriminating  Tariff  duties  may  therefore  be  con- 
sidered as  held  in  reserve,  to  be  applied  as  hereafter  may  be 
necessary. 

The  eternal  principles  of  right — of  justice  to^^ards  other 
nations,  as  well  as  dntt/  to  ourselves—should  prevail  through- 
out the  act.  Knowing  what  belongs  to  our  own  nation  hi/ 
righty  we  should  fearlessly  claim  it;  aware  of  what  belongs  to 
others,  we  should  in  justice  concede  it.  The  ocean  is  for  the 
use  of  all;  its  monopoly  should  be  i>ermitted  to  none,  Combi- 
nations  for  the  corralling  of  freights  for  foreign  vessels,  now 
everywhere  established,  and  nil  unfair  protections  and  cunning 
devices  for  driving  our  vessels  off  the  sea,  must  be  broken  up 
and  biini^«hed.  as  not  in  the  jmrview  of  "fair  commerce''  and 
not  to  be  tolerated  as  extinguishing  our  shipping  power.  This 
work  may  be  done  by  *'navigation  laws-'  alone.  We  are  now  so 
far  behind,  it  will  api>arently  take  many  years  to  gather  and 
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Instate  the  owners^  the  merchantB,  and  the  tinderwriters,  of 
lojaltj  to  our  Kepublic,  sufficient  for  carrying  on  our  com- 
merce, with  its  rapid  growth  and  world-wide  extension.  Any 
measure,  to  be  thoroughly  we  11 -grounded,  must  be  devised  and 
enaeted  in  view  of  perpetuity*  To  think  of  such  legislation  as 
will  do  its  work  for  American  navigatiou  ever  needing  to  be 
relaxed  or  stiHpended  again,  is  to  ignore  experience.  With  all 
their  free-trade  pretension,  the  British  have  today — and  need 
it — as  eoraplete  protection  to  their  navigation  as  can  be  de- 
sired. Our  present  policy  contributes  very  much  of  passive 
protection  to  the  British  ship,  through  sns|)ension  of  active 
protection  to  the  American  ship.  Besides  the  necessity  for 
permanency  in  our  policy,  there  is  the  COMPACT  OF  Ul^ION, 
which  must  always  be  observed — by  enforcement  of  the  prom- 
ised *  ^navigation  laws.'* 

The  different  Sec^tions  of  the  measure  herein  advocated 
will  next  receive  pertinent  comment.  The  Bill  is  drawn  in 
parts  as  follows : 

Part  1, — Tonnage  Duties — Section  2  relating  to  foreign 
vessels  coming  **direct;"  Sections  3,  4,  5,  6  and  8,  to  those 
coming  "indiret  t,"  or  from  countries  not  their  own^  and  there- 
fore subject  to  discriminating  duties. 

Part  2. — Sections  12  and  IS^provide  premium  payments 
on  exports  sent  out  by  American  vessels. 

Part  *^.— Section  14,  with  its  clauses,  relate  to  lines  of 
"Mail  and  Naval  Steamers^'  and  the  carriage  of  foreign  mails. 

Part  4, — Sections  15  to  24  inclusive,  make  general  pro- 
visions, but  provide  especially  for  the  prevention  and  pun- 
ishment of  combinations  adverse  to  the  employment  of  Ameri- 
can vessels.  Section  24  gives  notice  of  the  termination  of 
conventions. 
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COMMENTB  UPON  THE  BILL, 
Paet  1<^ — Tonnage  Duties. 

SectioQ  1.  This  provides  that  when  foreign  vessels  nse 
our  harbors  to  obtain  employment  in  eorapetition  with  Araeri' 
can  vessels,  their  economic  advantages  shall  be  ofTsot  bv  such 
taxation  as  will  equalize  their  footing  with  that  of  American 
vessels,  so  competition  shall  be  fair  and  commerce  be  equitably 
carried  on,  largely  in  our  own  vessels, 

Rectlon  2.  A  distinct  departure  is  made  in  this  measure 
from  our  early  plan  of  discriminating  duties.  That  applied 
to  vessels  in  all  cases,  whether  arriving  light  or  loaded,  from 
foreign  ports  or  from  one  of  our  ports  to  another.  Owing  to 
changed  conditions  of  traffic — so  much  of  it  now  being  indi- 
rect by  foreign  vessels — our  early  plan  needs  modification. 
It  seems  desirable  that  our  vessels,  receiving  no  **aid»" 
running  in  direct  trade  with  foreign  countries  carrying 
goods  of  our  own  productioUj  be  not  subject  to  extra  tonnage 
tax  abroad-  Clearly,  if  we  would  not  wish  to  pay  it,  we 
should  not  charge  it.  But  if  another  country  should  charge 
it  to  our  vessels  in  direct  trade,  then,  justly,  we  should  return 
the  compliment.  The  intention  of  this  section  is,  therefore, 
to  waive  protei*tion  by  tonnage  duties  to  direct  impoH  traffic, 
to  a  certain  extent,  viz,,  in  cases  ivhere  vessels,  not  under  gov- 
ernmental aid,  bring  cargoes  or  passengers  from  their  own 
country — the  goods  of  its  production— in  excess  of  one-third 
of  their  burden  or  capacity  for  the  same.  Vessels  lacking  in 
two-thirds  of  cargo,  or  in  two-thirds  of  passengers  permitted^ 
or  bringing  goods  not  of  their  country^  production,  are  to  be 
considered  as  in  haUast,  and  subject  to  additional  duties  on 
that  account  Twenty  per  cent  of  foreign  tonnage  arrives  in 
ballast,  and  to  avoid  duty,  vessels  would  all  bring  a  little 
cargo,  but  for  this  rule. 

But  little  commerce  ever  came  indirect  by  foreign  ves- 
sels, until  after  1850,  when  the  British  received  permission 
to  bring  cargoes  from  every  country*  Now%  foreign  vessels 
are  importing  direct  but  46  per  cent.,  and  indirect,  54  per  cent. 
of  all  the  goods  they  bring*  All  of  the  indirect  carriage,  and 
half  of  the  directs  belongs  6^y  ^'iffht,  to  our  own  vessels.  For* 
eign  vessels  have  gotten  the  indirect  carriage  away  from  our 
vessels  by  privilege,  the  reciprocal  privilege  being  of  no  use 
to  us.  To  get  our  carriage  back  we  must  either  handicap  or 
prohibit. 
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Section  3.  The  intention  of  this  ftertion  is  to  indnce  for^ 
e'lgn  vessels  in  our  commerce  to  make  voyages  from  the  coun- 
tries to  which  they  belong,  and  not  to  interfere  in  the  carriage 
of  our  eonnneire  with  other  countries.  Ad  ample  duty  will 
in  time  effect  this  object* 

An  abuse  of  the  privilege  given  the  British  may  here  be 
noticed:  The  Cunard  <^ompany  is  now  under  contract  with 
Austria-EIungary,  and  is  bringing  all  emigrants  from  that 
kingdom  to  the  United  States.  This  arrangement  is  in  dis- 
i-egard  of  our  right  to  reserve  such  traflSc  for  our  own  vessels, 
w^here  countries  do  not  supply  their  share  of  the  transport 
required.  Our  present  policy,  violative  of  the  rights  of  our 
shipping  States,  enables  the  Cunard  Company  thus  to  infringe 
the  rights  of  our  nation.  This  company  could  not  have  car- 
ried out  such  a  contract  prior  to  1850 — when  we  virtually 
privileged  it  for  such  work.  Buch  traffic  is  vital  to  retain, 
for  the  emigrants  constitute  the  cargo  one  way,  and  our  ex- 
ports furnish  the  freight  the  other  way.  Through  a  monopoly 
of  the  emigi'ant  carriage,  our  rivals  secure  the  ex[»ort  carriage- 
It  will  be  noted  that  in  this  section,  the  one  before  it, 
and  in  sections  4,  5,  and  0  following,  the  discriminating  duty 
is  graduated,  the  larger  sizes  of  vessels  paying  the  more  per 
ton,  until  the  largest  pays  most.  This  is  in  accordance  with 
a  principle  of  transportation,  wiiich  may  be  seen  in  practice 
in  railway  carriage,  as  on  river,  lake,  and  ocean.  Ships  four 
times  the  size  of  others  can  cut  the  rate  of  freight  in  two. 
On  economic  ground,  therefore,  vessels  of  2,000  tons  need 
twice  the  protection  of  those  of  8,000  tons.  To  illustrate:  If 
^'five  dollars  per  ton"  annual  subvention  (as  proposed  by 
friends  of  that  idea)  will  protect  2,000-ton  vessels  against 
those  of  that  si»e  and  less,  then  against  those  of  8,000  tons, 
the  subvention  should  be  ten  dollars  per  ton;  and  against 
those  of  16,000  tons,  the  subvention  should  be  ticenty  dollars 
per  ton,  to  preserve  cquaUtij  of  {protection,  and  to  have  suflB- 
cient,  (This  shows  the  ahsftrdity  of  protection  hy  suhvcn* 
lion,)  Where  we  take  the  ojiposite  way,  and  handicap  to  effect 
eijuality  of  footing,  manifestly,  tlw  larger  ships  should  pay 
the  more,  as  the  bill  provides.  The  duties,  to  be  effectual, 
need  to  be  as  fixed  in  this  and  following  sections. 

Section  4.  The  additional  duties  in  this  section  are  fixed 
lower  tlian  in  the  preceding,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  less  In- 
jurious to  our  vessels  for  a  foreign  ship  to  come  for  cargo 
light,  than  to  come  loaded,  as  not  being  able  to  compete  so 
sharply,  and  not  so  well  able  to  pay  the  higher  duties.  There 
is  no  distant  country  that   our  ships  can  go  to  in  ballast 
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seeldng  for  cargo — expecting  to  get  it — but  anj  foreign  ves- 
sel coming  to  our  eountry  can  always  get  a  freight. 

Section  5.  The  regulations  in  this  section  look  to  the 
prevention  of  nuch  imposition  upon  our  ships  as  now  makes 
it  impossible  for  them  to  secure  employment  in  certain  of  our 
export  trades,  notably  those  of  the  Pacific  ports  on  account, 
not  only  of  British  underwriting  discriminations,  but  because 
of  the  French  bounty  system  under  which  their  ships  go  out 
in  halUist,  the  bounty  aflfording  profit  outward,  whether  cargo 
be  taken  or  not.  As  we  cannot  pay  bounty,  our  only  course 
is  to  secure  equality  by  handicapping,  unless  we  prohibit  en- 
trance. Proper  mail  and  passenger  steamers  would  not  be 
affected  by  this  section. 

Section  6.  This  regulation  is  intended  to  correct  a  highly 
injurious  practice.  It  has  been  the  inistom  of  certain  British 
shipping  houses  where  vessels  are  in  large  supply,  to  engage 
freights  for  months  and  even  years  ahead,  and  to  order  ships 
to  meet  such  engagements  in  all  parts  of  tJie  world,  to  carry 
cargoes  anywhere,  and  vessels  arrive  '*chartt^red  in  advance.'* 
No  American  ship  ever  got  one  of  these  protective  charters, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  practice  many  of  our  best  ships 
have  gone  idle,  with  no  chance  at  all  to  compete  for  freight — 
until  all  the  foreign  "ready  chartered''  have  arrived,  loaded, 
and  sailed  at  full  rates.  This  evil  has  been  a  crying  one  in 
Pacific  ports  for  thirty  years  past. 

Section  7.  With  the  ^*aid-'  of  their  Government,  the 
French  are  be^'oming  as  bad  as  the  British  for  violating  our 
rights.  Their  great  sailing  ships,  bounty  supported,  now  come 
in  hallast  to  our  Atlantic  ports  and  then  go  "seeking*'  from 
oiie  side  of  the  continent  to  the  other — a  thing  no  American 
ship  can  do — ^and  the  handicap]»ing  of  such  ships  has  become 
absolutely  necessary.  Our  vessels  can  not  go  to  a  French  port 
and  get  a  pound  of  freight,  unless  owners  buy  it,  and  then 
French  undenivT iters  discriminate  against  cargoes,  not  in 
French  ships — following  British  example. 

Section  S.  This  regulation  may  l>e  of  use  to  our  ship- 
builders as  setting  a  value  on  the  privilege  described.  This 
section  aims  at  making  a  fair  chance  to  run  steamers  of  our 
own  to  various  countries,  and  to  do  this  every  right  must  be 
exeT'cised 

Section  9.  We  have  charged  no  ** light  dues"  for  many 
years,  but  our  vessels  pay  them  everywhere. 

Section  10,  Some  of  our  rivals  largely  employ  labor  on 
their  vessels  but  little  above  that  of  shives,  wages  being  merely 
TiominaL     This  condition  should  have  a  special  handicap. 
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Sectioni  11,  This  regiilatiaii  will  induce  our  shipowners 
to  employ  our  own  people  in  preference  to  foreigners. 

Part  2. — Export  Premiums. 

Section  12.  The  fund  created  by  this  regulation,  deriva- 
ble mainly  from  foreign  sources,  may  be  fitly  devoted  to  the 
inducement  of  employment  of  our  vessels  in  the  export  trade* 
The  revenue  power — Clause  1  of  Section  8  of  Article  1  of  the 
Constitution — is  not  exercised  ini  raising  this  fund,  but  the 
regulation  is  connnercial,  under  Clause  3  of  Section  8  of  Arti- 
cle  1*  The  money  will  be  better  used  if  applied  to  the  object  in 
view,  then  it  would  be  if  expended  in  the  general  appropria- 
tions. There  seems  to  be  no  other  laivful  w^ay  of  directly 
encouraging  the  shipment  of  exports  by  our  own  ships.  Ves- 
Bel  owners  will  receive  nothing  beyond  preference,  which  will 
be  vital,  since,  without  it,  ruin  may  follow  the  idleness  com- 
pelled by  foreign  competition — long  most  unfair  and  impossi- 
ble to  meet.  The  subsidy  principle  is  not  involved.  Our  peo- 
pie  are  not  taxed  a  cent. 

Section  13.  The  premiums  herein  offered  appear  small, 
but  they  will  offset  the  cost  of  marine  insurance^  and  no  doubt 
will  be  appi'eciated  by  exporters.  The  fund  will  be  ample  for 
a  number  of  years  and  effective,  to  some  degree,  even  if  insuffi- 
cient for  each  passing  year.  As  the  marine  enlarges  and  the 
interest  gains  strength^  there  will  be  less  need  of  encouraging 
exporters.  After  the  marine  has  obtained  a  considerable 
growth,  the  premium  system  might  be  limited  to  vessels  below 
a  certain  size,  as  being  most  in  need  of  preference. 

Part  3. — Mail  Carriage. 

Section  14,  The  provisions  of  this  section  relate  entirely 
to  the  ocean  mail  service — a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance, 
ever  since  the  development  of  steam  navigation,  and  will  be 
eipecialty  in  the  future,  when  our  commerce — now  extending 
as  never  before— will  be  bound  to  exceed  that  of  our  rivals, 
if  we  tmll  only  become  indcpcndefit  in  shipping  power^  our 
present  dependence  on  foreign  merchants  and  owners  being 
the  only  drawback  of  consequence. 

Our  Government  should  have  been  the  first  to  establish 
the  Ocean  Post,  In  1820,  a  proposition'  was  submitted  to  Con- 
gress inviting  the  cO'Of*eration  of  the  Government  in  initiating 
ocean  mail  steamer  service,  but  the  parties  did  not  persist  and 
the  subject  was  dropped. 

In  1831>,  the  British  Government  introduced  a  policy  of 
giihsidizing  steam  mail  lines,  and  soon  the  prospect  was  that 
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Gr^at  Britain*  would  thenceforth  niooopoUze  ocean  steam  oavi- 
gatioB,  unless  other  nations  followed  her  course.  Aa  it  eventu- 
ated, her  postal  policy  brought  her  great  advantages,  by  or- 
ganizing letter  carriage  and  connect ing  her  ports  with  the 
commercial  centres  of  the  world  long  in  advance  of  all  other 
countries.  This  was  beneficial  to  her  shipping.  It  therefore 
behooved  our  Government  to  take  responsive  action,  and  our 
first  bill  to  institute  an  ocean  post  was  passed  in  March,  1845, 
for  the  building  and  partial  support  of  "Mail  and  Naval 
steamers.*'  Practicallj,  Congress  then  undertook  the  develop- 
ment of  an  important  division  of  the  merchant  marine — prob- 
ablf  one4enth  of  itg  tonnage— ihe  patronage  of  the  Govern* 
ment  being  indispensable.  The  authority  thus  exercised  was 
that  granted  in  Clauses  7  and  13  of  Section  8  of  Article  1,  of 
the  Constitution,  known  as  the  postal  and  riaval  i>owers.  The 
Government  was  to  find  its  interest  in  the  revenue  from  post- 
age»  and  in  having  at  command  in  time  of  war  swift  steamers 
for  several  services,  then  highly  essential  for  defence. 

Great  Britain  continued  her  postal  course;  our  councils 
became  divided  ;  the  subsidies  to  our  lines  ivere  discontinued  in 
1858,  the  lines  were  thereby  broken  up,  and  were  not  fully  re- 
instated  after  the  Civil  Wan  The  marine  in  general  suffered 
much  from  the  war,  but  nothing  at  all  has  been  done  for  it, 
the  idea  of  our  Government  seeming  to  be,  that  the  ocean,  and 
the  industries  thereof,  have  no  call  upon  its  attention.  It  is 
probable  that,  but  for  the  War,  our  postal  policy  would  have 
been  perfected,  been  permanent,  and  proved  successfulj  and 
that  our  marine  in  general  would  not  now  be  in  a  ruined  state 
from  neglect.  Not  that  our  postal  suhsidif  policy  would  have 
been  extended  to  the  general  marine,  for  this,  as  we  have  seen^ 
cannot  be  done  under  th^  Constitution,  but  our  shipping  inter- 
est would  have  had  the  ability,  to  cause  the  Government  to  do 
its  duty  in  regulating  our  commerce— ahundonmg  our  present 
open  policy  before  it  had  completed  its  destructive  work. 

Instead  of  putting  our  miean  post  tipon  a  business  b^iBis 
as  an  institution,  we  have  followed  the  British  plan — for  the 
Government  to  lay  down  a  scheme  of  service  and  the  contractor 
to  carry  it  out  if  he  can.  But  we  have  no  member  of  our 
Government  experienced  in  the  management  of  vessels  com- 
petent to  plan  a  successful  postal  service,  and  to  fix  the  size, 
speed,  and  sailing  days  in  agreement  with  good  practice  and 
the  nature  of  the  enterprise.  As  the  owners  of  a  mail-steamer 
line  must  have  their  ships  designed  and  built  for  mereantUe^ 
as  well  as  postal  and  naval  uses,  and  look  mainly  to  the  car- 
riage of  passengers  and  freight  for  profit  on  their  inveBtment, 
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it  followfs  tliiit  thfff  Kliould  liave  ^(pial  infliienfe  with  the  Post 
Office  and  Navy  Departments  in  determining  the  details  of 
deijiigii  and  construct  ion.  Only  an  owner's  point  of  view  can 
be  relied  upon  to  bring  into  the  study  of  the  matter  many  facts 
essential  to  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  problem . 

Clause  1  of  the  measure  under  consideration  provides  that 
the  initiative  of  extension,  not  the  entire  det^ign,  belongs  to 
and  remains  with  the  Oovernment,  which  must  advertise 
auntittlly  to  ascertain  the  wants  of  the  country  in  regard  to 
mail  service  with  foreign  ports.  It  also  provides  for  joint 
action  of  the  two  Departments  concerned  on  the  propejsitions 
submitted  by  citizens,  and  calls  in  the  President  to  sanction 
what  seems  to  be  the  best  action  in  any  case. 

Clause  2.  Under  the  system  herein  suggested  the  time  of 
Cfongress  would  not  he  taken  up  In  considering  postal  plans. 
The  Executive  would  attend  to  them. 

Clause  3,  It  apj^ears  nnwise  to  restrict  the  mail  service 
to  a  line  running  to  a  single  port  or  country ,  thus  establishing 
a  monopoly.  This  is  not  the  practice  of  the  Oovernment  with 
respect  to  railway  mail  carriage.  All  places  have  at  least  a 
daily  service.  If  vessel  owners  can  be  found  to  run  steamers 
to  Liverpool^  for  instance,  every  day,  why  should  Congress 
appoint  but  one  day  in  a  week  and  give  the  chance  to  a  single 
line? 

Clause  4.  Manift^tly,  they  are  not  Ainerican  ships  that 
may  be  owned^  nitinaged,  and  run  by  aliens.  This  may  happen 
with  stock  companies,  if  not  guarded  against.  Combinations 
should  not  he  foi*med  by  lines  of  steamers  performing  quasi- 
public  service.  Hitherto  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  prevent 
this  improper  action.  We  have  now  an  ^'American  line"  that 
is  suspected  to  be.  in  most  essentials,  a  Britigh  line. 

Clause  5,  This  provides  for  carrying  a  fair  proportion  of 
American  seamen,  also  for  American  carriage  of  all  outgoing 
mails  after  a  certain  date.  To  patronize  foreign  steamers  with 
the  carriage  of  mails  is  to  attack  the  nghts  of  our  own  ship- 
ping. No  nation  has  bestowed  so  much  of  such  patronage, 
greatly  to  the  discouragement  of  their  own  vessels,  as  the 
United  States,  At  a  time  when  the  British  were  actively  ap- 
plying  very  destructive  devices  to  prerent  our  vessels  getting 
employment^  our  Government  was  paying  eighty  per  cent,  of 
all  our  ocean  mail  carriage  to  British  owners — in  gold— while 
neglecting  to  encourage  mail  lines  of  our  own. 

Clause  6.  The  relationship  of  our  Naval  and  Postal 
services  should  be  real.    Our  first  foreign -going  mail  carriers 
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wete  BnperintendtMl  m  building  by  Naval  Constnietors,  and 
commanded  in  several  instances  by  Naval  oflacers. 

Clause  7.  One  of  the  reasons  for  miscarriage  of  service, 
as  has  Iiappened,  m  the  hard  and  fast  position  of  the  Oovern- 
ment — ^Congress  fixing  upon  a  remuneration  insufficient  for 
performance  under  the  conditions  stated.  The  matter  should 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  President,  the  heads  of  the  postal 
and  naval  services,  and  the  owners  of  the  ships  to  be  em- 
ployed. The  way  to  get  cheap  postal  service  by  ste^qm  lines 
is  to  protect  them  well  as-  to  frntjht  and  passenger  carriafje. 

Clauses  8,  9  and  10  are  identical  with  provisions  in  the 
Act  of  1891,  and  relate  to  the  carriage  of  a  mail  messenger, 
the  volunteering  of  Naval  oflBcers,  and  the  employment  of 
cadets. 

Clause  11.  In  war  time  it  will  always  be  advantageous 
to  have  at  command  of  the  Government  a  sufficiency  of  vessels 
for  all  purposes.  In  all  our  history  there  never  w^as  a  time 
when  we  had  such  sufficiency,  and  we  always  suffered  for  it. 
At  this  writing,  in  a  time  of  PEACE^  our  Government  is 
chartering  foreign  ships  to  carry  materials  for  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  cargoes  of  coal  from  Atlantic  to  Pacific  ports  for 
the  use  of  the  \avy,  in  disregard  of  the  principle  of  our  navi- 
gation Acts,  if  not  in  violation  of  the  law  itselfj  that  prohibits 
foreign  vessels  carrying  cargoes  between  our  ports. 

Clause  12.  There  appears  to  be  no  valid  reason  why  the 
foreign  passenger  business  should  not  contribute  directly  to 
the  protection  of  our  steam  mail  lines.  As  direct  commerce 
is  the  only  hope  of  our  manne^  it  seems  imperative  to  apply 
this  principle  wherever  possible.  The  interest  of  no  nation 
can  be  considered  as  preventing  any  one  from  enjoying  all 
its  rights  on  the  ocean;  and  all  nations  must  naturally  op- 
pose giving  any  one  a  monopoly  of  the  passenger  trade. 


Part  4. — General  Provisions. 

Section  15.  The  provisions  of  this  section  look  to  the 
possible  abatement  of  the  wily  warfare  of  the  British  Lloyds 
and  other  foreign  underwriters,  carried  on  for  more  than 
fifty  yearSj  to  drive  our  ships  from  the  sea,  through  a  system 
of  inequitable  inspection  and  classification  of  vessels,  to  pre- 
vent their  employment.  A  vessel's  empfoyment  is  her  breath 
of  life.  It  depends  very  much  upon  her  character  in  the  un- 
derwriters' register.  If  a  vessel's  character  can  be  depreciated 
or  destroyed,  she  had  better  not  have  been  built.  To  impair 
the  repute  of  your  rivaFs  vessels,  as  a  means  of  getting  era- 
ployment  for  your  own,  is  a  trick  unworthy  of  civilized  men. 
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but  it  has  been  rb  effective  factor  in  building  up  British 
shipping  power.  For  a  freight  to  be  obtained  at  all,  we  have 
known  the  rate  to  be  cut  as  deeply  as  40  per  cent.,  in  Califor- 
nia trade  with  Europe;  and  half  that  much  used  to  be  com- 
mon for  American  ships,  superior  at  the  time  to  the  Britishj 
as  tested  bj  the  performance  of  voyages.  The  story  of  the 
guile,  the  greed,  and  ambition  of  our  despoiler  m  a  long  one. 
Operating  without  let  or  hindrance  bj  our  Government^  it  is 
rich  in  instances  of  imposition  and  outrage,  Britain  baa  long 
been  the  underwriter  of  the  world's  commerce  to  the  extent 
of  75  to  80  per  cent.,  and  in  such  capacity  has  used  her  power 
to  protect  her  own  shipping  and  to  destroy  the  usefulness  of 
rival  tonnage.  She  has  gone  far  toward  monopolizing  ship- 
building, navigation,  and  commerce.  Underwriting  vessels 
and  cargoes  is  a  hranch  of  commerce,  policies  of  insurance 
being  choses  in  action  as  surely  as  the  ship  or  cargo  itself, 
therefore  sea  insurance  may  be  regulated  in  the  manner  pro- 
vided in  this  section.  Failing  in  the  protection  of  our  ship- 
ping against  foreign  (or  misguided  domestic)  underwriters 
in  our  own  ports,  our  marine  upbuilding  would  be  like  erect- 
ing an  arch  without  a  buttress  or  a  keystone — a  failure. 

Section  10.  The  officers  of  the  Government  have  been 
much  too  prone  to  give  national  work  to  foragn  vessels — 
on  what  principle  it  is  hard  to  understand,  the  fact  being 
that  it  is  the  natural  right  of  an  American  vessel  to  be  pre- 
ferred  by  its  own  Government,  just  as  it  is  the  natural  right 
of  the  Government  to  demand  and  receive  the  service  of  all 
American  vessels  in  peace  or  war.  It  is  not  a  patriotic  edu- 
cation that  allows  officers  of  the  Army  or  Navy  Departments 
to  think  that  foreign  vessels  have  equal  right  with  American 
to  national  employment.  A  vessel  of  the  United  States  is  a 
quam-eitizen  of  the  United  States,  and  owes  allegiance  as  such, 
and  is  directly  under  the  protection  of  the  United  States,  by 
constitutional  compact.  If  foreign  vessels  will  work  cheaper^ 
their  lower  price  cannot  invalidate  the  rights  of  our  own. 
The  country  sees  now  with  sadness  the  shameful  spectacle  of 
foreign  vessels  carrying  coals  for  the  Navy  in  coastwise  voy- 
ages. 

Section  17.  The  provisions  of  this  section  will  be  in- 
fluential in  preserving  peace.  Being  purely  trade  regulations 
in  aid  of  our  vessels,  they  should  have  been  enacted  and  ap* 
plied  long  since. 

Section  18.  Several  good  reasons  may  be  given  for  the 
provisions  of  this  section— permitting  for  a  short  period  the 
importation  of  foreign-built  vessels  on  payment  of  duty.    First, 
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that  it  i«  desirable  to  give  our  shipmwnerSj  or  those  lotending 
to  beoonie  such,  the  earliest  chance  to  begio  business  under 
the  new  conditions.  Their  first  need  will  be  for  vessels.  Op- 
portunities ma  J  be  lost  if  they  must  wait  for  these  to  be  built, 
Second,  some  of  our  citizens  are  now  engaged  in  our  foreign 
trade,  having  sui>plied  themselves  with  vessels  built  abroad, 
which  they  run  under  foreign  fiags.  It  would  be  of  advantage 
to  encourage  them — as  was  done  in  1789 — to  bring  at  least 
the  lK?st  of  their  tonnage  under  our  flag,  and  afterwards  to 
continue  business  with  ships  of  American  build-  If  the  law 
operates  as  expected^  the  change  attending  its  enforcement 
would  probably  be  to  their  loss  or  disadvantage,  unless  we  let 
them  in  at  the  start.  It  is  not  their  fault  that  they  could  not 
do  business  under  their  own  flag — which  gave  them  no  pro- 
tection. Third,  there  may  be  some  w^orthy  foreigners  in  our 
trade  who  would  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  become  citizens 
and  bring  some  of  their  ships  into  our  marine.  Their  capital 
and  skill  might  well  be  invited.  Fourth^  there  is  room  for 
hundreds  more  of  shipowners  in  our  foreign  trade,  and  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  getting  them  at  work;  otherwise  our 
shipbuilding  and  carriage  i-ecovery  may  have  a  slow^  growth 
and  the  law  fail  to  acomplish  the  utmost  good.  Duties  will  be 
paid  on  the  import  tonnage  and  go  into  the  premium  fund. 

Section  19.  The  regulations  of  this  section  are  aimed  at 
abuses  extant  in  all  our  ports,  and  in  foreign  also,  practiced 
by  owners,  agents,  and  masters  of  foreign  vessels,  one  of  the 
objects  being  the  forestalling  and  prevention  of  employment  of 
American  vessels  at  fair  rates  of  freight,  t'nlesa  these  com- 
binations f^hall  be  broken  up  and  prevented  from  reforming,  as 
can  only  Im  done  by  trade  regulations,  there  will  be  litle  use  in 
Congress  trying  to  restore  our  marine. 

Section  20.  This  regulation  is  intended  to  cause  the  rail- 
roads  to  favor  our  own  vessels  rather  than  foreign,  in  carry- 
ing freight  "billed  through.'*  The  principle  of  this  rule  is 
strictly  observed  in  Germany. 

Section  21.  This  regulation  will  tend  to  break  up  the 
present  practice  of  our  railroads  in  favoring  "through  freight*' 
by  foreign  vessels,  whether  imported  or  for  export.  If  anything 
of  this  kind  is  to  be  done,  prefei^nce  should  be  given  to  our 
own  vessels. 

Section  22.  This  restrains  oflQcers  of  the  Government  from 
iniproperly  registering^  enrolling  or  licensing  foreign-built 
vessels. 

Section  23.  It  is  best  to  regulate  the  times  of  payment  of 
the  tonnage  duties  as  in  this  section  provided.  It  is  also  im- 
portant to  encourage  the  employment  of  American  seamen. 
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How  this  may  best  be  done  is  a  probleui.  It  is  believed  the 
inducement  BuppHed  by  this  section  would  tm  effective*  It  is 
foreseen,  that  any  bard  and  fast  rule  will  work  hardship  on 
ship  owners,  there  being  eases  w^here  it  will  be  very  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  engage  citizens  in  sufikient  numbers,  or 
to  mix  them  with  aliens  to  form  crews  in  certain  trades, 
especially  very  soon.  We  cannot  forgo  the  trade  for  want  of 
hands;  hence  the  necessity  of  permits  to  engage  such  sailors 
as  may  be  obtainable.  In  such  cases  the  lesser  interest  must 
defer  to  the  greater,  as  the  majority  to  the  minority, 

Section  24,  This  section  provides  for  the  earliest  pos* 
sible  enforcement  of  the  Act;  such  sections  of  it  as  may  be 
immediately  applied  need  not  wait  upon  the  time  when  all 
shall  be  applicable.  If  years  ago  our  ruinous  ''maritime  reci- 
procity-■  agreements,  of  no  use  to  our  commerce,  had  been  ter- 
minated with  foreign  nations,  we  w^ould  not  now  be  under  the 
necessity  of  w^aiting  for  the  Btipulated  notices  to  expire^  in- 
volving a  year's  delay  in  putting  the  entire  Act  into  execution. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  an  end  has  come  to  procrastination, 
and  that  Congress  will  see  ITB  DUTY  only  to  perform  it  with 
the  least  possible  delay. 


Note.  In  the  following  measure  no  provision  is  made 
for  the  assistance  of  Tariff  thities.  This  is  left  for  the  con- 
sideration of  Congress  whenever  the  Tariff  may  be  under  re- 
vision. The  main  feature  of  the  Bill  is  the  gradual  rccoi?cn/ 
of  the  indirect  earrying  in  our  foreign  commerce  now  done 
by  foreign  vessels,  through  handicapping  hp  discriminating 
tonnage  duties.  By  thus  securing  "indirect'^  carriage^  the  re- 
gaining of  direct  carriage  will  be  facilitated.  Even  were  a 
subvention  measure  enacted,  it  wouM  he  imperative,  to  ensure 
effectiveness f  to  terminate  all  our  reciprocity  conventions  and 
enact  many  of  the  provisions  of  this  BilL 
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A  BILL 

To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  natione^  to  equalize  the 
footing  of  American  vessels  with  foreign^  to  make  prefer- 
ence for  the  use  of  Americao  ships  in  our  own  trade,  to 
extend  the  postal  service  by  American  steamships,  and  to 
promote  commercial  indeiiendence. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembted^  That 
the  law  relating  to  vessels,  to  the  duties  laid  upon  tonnage, 
and  to  the  ocean  mail  service  in  force  when  this  Act  shall  be 
approved,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  supplemented  and 
amended  as  follows: 

Part  1. — Tonnaqbj  Duties. 

Section  1,  All  vessels  not  of  the  United  States  arriving 
at  any  port  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  after 
this  Act  shall  take  effect,  shall  he  liable  for,  and  shall  pay, 
additional,  or  extra  tonnage  duties,  except  as  provided  in 
Section  2»  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  the  footing  of  Ameri- 
can ships  with  those  of  other  countries,  whose  vessels,  as  a  rule, 
cost  much  less  to  build  and  epecially  to  navigate,  that  there 
may  be  fair  and  equitable  commerce  with  all  countries,  proper 
competition  between  our  own  vessels  and  those  of  the  nations 
with  whom  we  trade,  and  a  chance  for  the  survival  of  the 
marine  of  the  United  States. 


Direct  Trade, 

Section  2.  That  no  vessel  coining  direct  from  her  own 
country^  its  colony  or  possession,  not  stopping  at  a  port  of 
anotlier  country,  laden  with  the  productions  of  its  own  coun- 
try, or  with  passengers,  in  excess  of  one-third  of  her  burden  or 
capacity  for  freight  or  for  passengers,  to  be  landed  in  the 
United  States,  shall  be  charged  with  additional  or  extra  ton- 
nage duty,  ej'cept  in  cases  where  the  country  to  which  she  be- 
longs and  whence  she  sailed  direct,  charges  additional  or 
extra  tonnage  duty;  or  an  equivalent  thereof,  to  vessels  of  the 
United  States;  and  in  such  cases,  if  any  there  be,  the  extra 
duty  of  the  vessels'  country  so  chargeable  shall  be  added  to  the 
extra  duty  of  the  United  States  under  this  Act,  and  the  sum 
so  found  shall  be  the  full  charge  per  ton  for  additional  or 
extra  duty  to  be  collected;  but  if  the  country  to  which  the 
vessel  belongs,  so  laden  and  coming,  shall  hold  out  to  its  vessels 
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by  law  the  payment  of  hountt/y  gubsldy,  or  suhvention  of  some 
Bort,  in  consideration  of  making  vojages  like  the  one  in  ques- 
tionj  then,  and  in  that  case^  three- fourths  of  the  amount  of 
the  gnitnitj  payable  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  charged  and  colleeted 
as  countervailing  duty  io  addition  to  the  regular,  and  the  eJctra 
duty  otherwise  chargeable  and  to  be  collected-  Provided^  how- 
ever^ that  a  steamer  under  postal  contract,  carrying  the  mails 
regularly,  shall  pay  no  artra  tonnage  taxes,  unless  her  country 
charges  such  taxes  to  the  mail  steamers  of  the  United  States, 
in  which  case  an  equivalent  of  such  tax  shall  be  charged  up 
and  collected  from  her,  as  additional  or  countervailing  duty. 

Clause  2.  Every  vessel  not  of  the  United  states  that 
shall  arrive  direct  from  her  own  country,  its  colony,  or  pos- 
session, in  balUwt,  or  with  merchandise  produced  there,  or  wuth 
passengers,  in  a  less  proportion  than  ojie  third  of  her  burden 
or  cajtacity  for  freight  or  passengers,  as  aforesaid,  shall  pay 
a  duty  on  the  gross  admeasurement,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
duty  imposed  by  law,  as  follows :  On  all  vessels  not  exceeding 
four  thousand  tons,  twenty-flve  cents  per  ton ;  on  all  vessels 
between  the  sizes  of  four  thousand  and  eight  thousand  tons, 
fifty  cents  |>er  ton ;  on  all  vessels  between  the  sizes  of  eight 
thousand  and  twelve  thousand  tons,  seventy-five  cents  per  ton; 
on  all  vessels  between  the  sizes  of  twelve  thousand  and  sixteen 
thousand  tons,  one  dollar  per  ton;  on  all  vessels  between  six- 
teen thousand  and  twenty  thousand  tons,  one  dollar  and  twen- 
ty-five cents  per  ton ;  on  all  vessels  exceeding  the  size  of  twenty 
thousand  tons,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  ton. 

Clause  3.  But  if  a  vessel  not  of  the  United  States  shall 
arrive  direct  from  her  owm  country,  its  colony,  or  possession, 
in  hallaBt,  or  with  merchandise  of  its  production,  or  with  pas- 
sengers, in  a  less  proportion  than  one-third  of  her  burden  or 
capacity  for  freight  or  passengers,  as  aforesaid,  and  the  coun- 
try of  said  vessel  holds  out  to  its  shipowners  by  law  the  pay- 
ment of  hounty^  suhsidi/,  or  subvention  of  some  eortj  in  consid- 
eration of  making  voyages  like  the  one  in  question,  then  In 
addition  to  the  regular,  and  the  additional  duties  found  as 
provided  in  Clause  2,  there  shall  be  added  a  countervailing 
duty,  which  shall  amount  to  one-half  the  additional  duty  pro- 
vided in  Clause  2  preceding. 

Clause  4.  Surveyors  of  tonnage  shall  ascertain  and  cer- 
tify to  the  Collector  the  proportion  of  carrying  ability  or 
eupaeity  occupied  by  passengers,  by  freight,  and  by  ballast  of 
any  kind,  respectively,  and  no  vessel  so  laden  and  coming  Bhall 
be  discharged  of  cargo,  except  upon  acceptance  of  the  report  of 
the  surveyor  by  the  master  or  agent  of  the  vessel. 
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Clause  5.  Every  vessel  coming  from  her  own  CQuntry, 
but  briuging  cargo  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  which  has  been 
produced  in  another  or  foreign  country,  shall  be  considered  as 
engaged  in  indirect  trade,  unless  geven-eighths  of  her  cargo 
shall  be  of  home  production,  and  she  shall  be  liable  to  payment 
t  f  duties  under  the  provisions  of  Section  3,  according  to  size. 

Indirect  Trade. 

Section  3.  That  a  discriminating  tonnage  duty,  based 
upon  the  gross  admeasurement  in  all  cases,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  duty  imposed  on  vessel  tonnage  by  law,  shall  be  levied 
and  collected  from  all  vessels,  not  of  the  United  States,  that 
shall  arrive  with  merchandise,  passengers,  or  mails  to  be 
landed  in  the  United  States  from  countries,  colonies,  or  posses- 
sions where  the  said  cargo,  in  whole  or  in  part,  was  laden,  but 
to  which  country,  colony,  or  possession  said  vessel  or  vessels 
do  not  belong,  as  follows: 

Clause  1.  On  all  vessels  exceeding  four  thousand  tons, 
the  additional  duty  shall  be  one  dollar  and  twenty -five  cents 
per  ton  until  the  first  day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred  and 
ten,  after  which  date  it  shall  be  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per 
ton  until  the  first  day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred  and 
twelve,  after  which  date  it  shall  be  one  dollar  and  seventy -five 
cents  per  ton. 

Clause  ^.  On  all  vessels  between  the  sizes  of  four  thou- 
sand and  eight  thousand  tons,  the  additional  duty  shall  be  one 
dolJar  and  fifty  cents  per  ton  until  the  first  day  of  January, 
nineteen  hundred  aud  ten,  after  which  date  it  shall  be  one 
dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  per  ton  until  the  first  day  of 
January,  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve,  after  which  date  it 
shall  be  two  dollars  per  ton. 

Clause  3.  On  all  vessels  between  the  sizes  of  eight 
thousand  and  twelve  thousand  tons,  the  additional  duty  shall 
be  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  until  the  first  day  of 
January,  nineteen  hundred  and  ten,  after  which  date  it  shall 
be  two  dollars  per  ton  until  the  first  day  of  January,  nineteen 
hundred  and  twelve,  after  which  date  it  shall  be  two  dollars 
and  fifty  cents  per  ton. 

Clause  4-  On  all  vessels  between  the  siises  of  twelve 
thousand  and  sixteen  thousand  tons,  the  additional  duty  shall 
be  two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  per  ton  until  the  first 
day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred  and  ten,  after  which  it  shall 
be  two  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  per  ton  until  the  first 
day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve,  after  whicli 
date  it  shall  be  three  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  per  ton. 
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Clause  5.  Oo  all  vessels  exceeding  the  size  of  sizteeti 
thousand  tons,  the  additional  dutj  «hall  be  three  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  per  ton  until  the  first  day  of  January,  nineteen 
hundred  and  ten,  after  which  date  it  shall  be  four  dollars 
per  ton  until  the  first  day  of  January^  nineteen  hundred  and 
twelve,  after  which  date  it  shall  be  five  dollars  per  ton.  Any 
vessel  violating  this  section  or  refusing  to  pay  duties  under 
its  pTOvisious  as  aforesaid  shall  not  be  permitted  to  load  or 
clear  with  cargo  in  a  port  of  the  United  States  on  penalty  of 
seizure  and  confiscation. 

Section  4,  That  a  discriminating  tonnage  duty,  based 
on  the  gross  admeasurement  in  all  cases,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  duty  imposed  on  vessel  tonnage  by  law,  shall  be  levied 
and  collected  from  ail  vessels  not  of  the  United  States,  that 
shall  arrive  in  ballast  without  merchandise,  passengers,  or 
mails  to  he  landed  in  the  United  States,  from  countries,  colo- 
nies, or  possessions  to  whicii  said  vessel  or  vessels  do  not  &e- 
long^  as  follows: 

Clause  1.  On  all  vessels  not  exceeding  four  thousand 
tons,  the  additional  duty  sliall  be  seven tj'-flve  cents  per  ton 
until  the  first  day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred  and  ten, 
after  which  date  it  shall  be  one  dollar  per  ton  until  the  first 
day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve,  after  which 
date  it  shall  be  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  ton. 

Clause  2.  On  all  vessels  between  the  sizes  of  four  thou- 
sand and  eight  thousand  tonSy  the  additional  duty  shall  be  one 
dollar  per  ton  until  the  first  day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred 
and  ten,  after  which  date  it  shall  be  one  dollar  and  twenty- 
five  cents  per  ton  until  the  first  day  of  January,  nineteen 
hundred  and  twelve,  after  which  date  it  shall  be  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  per  ton. 

Clause  3.  On  all  vessels  between  the  sizes  of  eight 
thousand  and  twelve  thousand  tons,  the  additional  duty  shall 
be  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  ton  until  the  first  day 
of  January,  nineteen  hundred  and  ten,  after  which  date  it 
shall  be  one  dollar  and  fifty  rents  per  ton  until  the  first  day 
of  January,  nineteen  liundred  and  twelve,  after  which  date 
it  shall  be  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  per  ton. 

Clause  4,  On  all  vessels  between  the  sizes  of  twelve 
thousand  and  sixteen  thousand  tons,  the  additional  duty  shall 
be  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  ton  until  the  first  day  of 
January,  nineteen  hundred  and  ten,  after  which  date  it  shall 
be  one  dollar  and  seventy -five  cents  per  ton  until  the  first  day 
of  January,  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve,  after  which  date 
it  shall  he  two  dollars  per  ton. 
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t'laiise  5.  On  all  vessels  exceeding  the  size  of  sixteen 
Ihoiisaud  toos,  the  additional  dut,v  shall  be  two  dollars  and 
Mty  cents  per  ton  until  the  first  day  of  January,  nineteen 
hundred  and  ten,  after  which  date  it  shall  be  three  dollars 
per  ton  until  the  tirst  day  of  January^  nineteen  hundred  and 
twelve,  after  which  date  it  shall  be  four  dollars  per  ton.  Any 
vessel  violating  thin  section  or  refusing  to  pay  duties  under 
its  provisions  as  aforesaid  shall  not  be  permitted  to  load  or 
(^lear  with  cargo  in  a  i>orl  of  the  United  States  on  penalty 
of  seizui-e  and  cont]>iration. 

Section  5.  That  a  diariminating  tonnage  duty,  based  on 
the  gross  admeasurement  in  all  cases,  in  addition  to  the  reg- 
ular duty  imposed  on  vessel  tonnage  by  law,  shall  be  levied 
and  ( oUected  from  all  vessels  not  of  the  United  States,  but  of 
a  country  that  holds  out  to  its  vessels  by  law  the  payment 
of  bounttf,  Huhi^idp,  or  subventioti  of  some  sort,  in  considera- 
tion of  niaking  voyages  like  the  one  in  question,  that  shall 
arrive  in  Mlkist  without  merchandise,  passengers,  or  mails  to 
be  landed  in  the  United  States,  from  countries,  colonies,  or 
possessions  to  which  said  vessel  or  vessels  do  not  h^lGntj,  as 
follows : 

t'lause  1,  On  all  vessels  not  exceeding  four  thousand 
Um^,  the  additional  duty  shall  be  one  dollar  per  ton  until  the 
first  day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred  and  ten,  after  which 
date  it  shall  te  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  ton  until 
the  first  day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve,  after 
which  date  it  shall  be  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  too. 

Clause  2.  On  all  vessels  between  the  sizes  of  four  thou^ 
sand  and  eight  thousand  tons,  the  additional  duty  shall  be  one 
dollar  and  twenty -five  cents  per  ton  until  the  fin^t  day  of 
January,  nineteen  hundred  and  ten,  after  which  date  it  shall 
be  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  too  until  the  first  day  of 
January,  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve,  after  which  date  it 
shall  be  one  dollar  and  seven tj-five  cents  per  ton. 

Clause  3.  On  all  vessels  between  the  sizes  of  eight  thou- 
sand and  tweh-e  thousand  tons,  the  additional  duty  shall  be 
one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  ton  until  the  first  day  of  January, 
nineteen  hundred  and  ten,  after  which  date  it  shall  be  one 
dollar  and  seventy-flve  cents  per  ton  until  the  first  day  of 
January,  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve,  after  w^hich  date  it 
shall  be  two  dollars  jmr  ton. 

Clause  4.  On  all  vessels  between  the  sizes  of  twelve 
thousand  and  sixteen  thousand  tons,  the  additional  duty  shall 
be  e»ue  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  per  ton  until  the  first  day 
of  January,  nineteen  hundred  and  ten,  after  which  date  it 
Bhall  be  two  dollars  per  ton  until  the  fii'st  day  of  January, 
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nineteen  hundred  and  twelve,  after  which  date  it  sliall  be 
dollars  and  twentyfive  cents  per  ton. 

Clansc  5.  On  all  vessels  exceeding  the  size  of  sixteen 
thouaand  tone,  the  additional  duty  shall  be  two  dollars  and 
seventy-five  cents  per  ton  until  the  first  day  of  January,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  ten,  after  which  date  it  shall  be  three  dol- 
lars and  fiftj'  cents  per  ton  until  the  first  day  of  January,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  twelve,  after  which  date  it  shall  be  five  dol- 
lars per  ton.  Any  vessels  violating  this  section,  or  refusing 
to  pay  duties  under  its  provisions  as  aforesaid^  hail  not  he  per- 
mitted to  load  or  clear  with  cargo  in  a  port  of  the  United 
States  on  penalty  of  seizure  and  confiscation. 

Section  G.  That  a  discriminating  tonnage  duty,  based  on 
the  gross  admeasurement  in  all  cases,  in  addition  to  the  regn- 
lar  duty  imposed  on  vessel  tonnage  by  law,  shall  be  levied  and 
collected  from  every  vessel  not  of  the  United  Btates,  that  shall 
arrive  from  a  country  to  which  it  does  not  helonfjf  whether 
with  or  without  cargo,  passengers,  or  mails,  but  under  engage- 
ment to  load  cargo,  passengers,  or  mails  for  another  country 
than  its  ovm,  or  that  shall  effect  such  engagement  after  arrival 
at  a  time  and  while  there  shall  be  one  or  more  vessels  of 
American  registry  in  port  listed  at  the  custom-house  as  ready 
and  offering  to  engage  for  the  same  or  a  similar  voyage,  as 
follows : 

Clause  1*  On  all  vessels  not  exceeding  four  thousand  tons, 
the  additional  duty  shall  be  two  dollars  jier  ton  until  the  first 
day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred  and  ten,  after  which  date 
it  shall  be  two  dollars  and  tw^enty  five  cents  per  ton  until  the 
first  day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve,  after  which 
date  it  Bhall  be  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  ton. 

Clause  2.  On  all  vessels  between  the  sizes  of  four  thou- 
sand and  eight  thousand  tons,  the  additional  duty  shall  be  two 
dollars  and  seventy  five  cents  per  ton  until  the  first  day  of 
Januar^^j  nineteen  hundred  and  ten,  after  which  date  it  shall 
be  three  dollars  per  ton  until  the  first  day  of  January,  nineteen 
hundred  and  twelve,  after  which  date  it  shall  be  three  dollars 
and  twenty  five  cents  per  ton. 

Clause  3.  On  all  vessels  between  the  sizes  of  eight  thou- 
sand and  twelve  thousand  tons,  the  additional  duty  shall  be 
three  dollars  per  ton  until  the  first  day  of  January,  ninete^ 
hundred  and  ten,  after  Tvhich  date  it  shall  be  three  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  per  ton  until  the  first  day  of  January,  nineteen 
hundred  and  twelve,  after  which  date  it  shall  be  four  dollars 
per  ton. 

Clause  4.  On  all  vessels  between  the  sizes  of  twelve  thou- 
sand  and  sixteen  thousand  tons,  the  additional  duty  shall  be 
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three  dollars  and  tweBty-five  cents  per  ton  until  the  first  daj  of 
January  J  nineteen  hundi'ed  and  ten,  after  which  date  it  shall 
be  three  dollars  and  seventj-five  cents  per  ton  until  the  first 
day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve,  after  which 
date  it  shall  be  four  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  per  ton. 

Clause  5*  On  all  vessels  exceeding  the  size  of  sixteen 
thousand  tons,  the  additional  duty  shall  be  three  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  per  ton  until  the  first  day  of  January ,  nineteen 
hundred  and  ten,  after  which  date  it  shall  be  four  dollars  per 
ton  until  the  first  day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve, 
after  which  date  it  shall  be  five  dollars  i>er  ton. 

Clause  6.  But  if,  in  addition  to  coming  as  aforesaid, 
under  engagement  or  making  it  after  arrival^  as  above,  a  for- 
eign vessel  shall  have  held  out  to  her  by  law  the  payment  of 
bounty,  suhsidy^  or  suhrentian  of  some  sort,  in  consideration 
of  making  voyages  like  the  one  in  question,  theo^  and  in  such 
case,  a  duty  of  twenty-five  per  centum  over  and  above  the  rate 
per  ton  stated  in  clauses  one,  two^  three,  four  and  ^ve  of  this 
section  shall  be  levied  and  collected;  Provided,  hmvevery  That 
if  there  be  no  vessels  of  American  register  listed  at  the  custom- 
house at  the  time  of  arrival,  or  of  engagement  afterward,  as 
ready  and  willing  to  engage  for  the  same  or  a  similar  voyage, 
Hieo  tonnage  duty  shall  be  payable  under  Section  two,  or 
three,  or  four,  according  to  the  circumstances  described  there- 
in. Any  vessel  violating  this  Bection  or  refusing  to  pay  duties 
under  its  [jrovisjons  as  aforesaid  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
load  or  clear  with  cargo  in  a  port  of  the  United  States  on 
penalty  of  seiKui-e  and  confiscation. 

Bection  7.  That  all  vessels  not  of  the  United  States,  run- 
ning under  hountt/^  subsidy,  or  subvention  of  some  sort,  arriv- 
at  the  Gulf  ports  of  the  United  States  from  the  Atlantic  ports, 
or  vice  versa;  or  arriving  at  the  Pacific  ports  of  the  United 
States  from  the  Atlantic  or  Gulf  ports,  or  vice  versa;  or  ar- 
riving at  any  port  of  the  insular  possessions  of  the  United 
States,  or  vice  versa,  in  ballmt  and  without  freight  or  pas- 
sengers, secJdng  cargo,  shall  pay  additional  tonnage  duties  for 
the  privilege  thus  enjoyed,  as  follows :  On  arrival  from  Atlan- 
tic to  Gulf  ports,  or  vice  versa,  thirty  cents  per  ton;  on  arrival 
from  Atlantic  or  Gulf  ports  to  Pacific  ports,  or  vice  versa,  one 
dollar  per  ton ;  on  arrival  from  any  port  of  the  mainland  to 
any  port  of  the  insular  possessions  of  the  United  States,  or 
vice  versa,  two  dollars  per  ton,  gross  measurement  in  all 
cases.  No  vessel,  not  of  the  United  States,  shall  discharge  or 
take  in  cargo  or  passengers  without  a  permit  from  the  Collec- 
tor in  each  and  every  case.  Any  vessel  violating  this  section 
or  refusing  to  pay  duties  as  aforesaid  shall  not  be  permitted 
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or  allowed  by  the  Collector  to  load  cargo  or  passengers  in  a 
port  of  the  I'd i ted  States. 

Section  8.  That  a  duty  of  fifty  cents  |>er  ton  on  the  gross 
admeasin'ement,  in  addition  to  the  regular  duty  imposed  on 
vessel  tonnaire  by  law,  shall  Im?  levied  and  collected  from  every 
vessel  that  shall  enter  a  port  of  the  United  States  from  a  port 
of  her  own  country,  either  with  or  without  cargo,  passengers, 
or  mails,  if  she  has  not  mme  direct,  but  has  called  or  stopped 
on  the  way  at  a  port  of  a  country  not  her  otrn  and  there,  either 
in  or  ofif  the  port,  has  received  merchandise,  passengers,  or 
mails,  and  the  same  shall  be  landed  in  the  Ignited  Btates, 
unless  said  vessel  has  been  built  in  the  United  States,  or  is 
owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  the  extent  of  forty 
per  centum,  to  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Collector 
and  the  District  Attorney  of  any  United  States  Court. 

Section  9.  That  a  tonnage  duty  to  be  termed  light  tax, 
of  three  cents  fier  ton  on  the  gross  admeasurement  of  every 
merchant  vessel,  not  of  the  United  States,  that  shall  enter  a 
port  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  levied  and  collected,  in 
addition  to  duties  required  by  pivceding  sections,  before  clear- 
ance for  sea,  except  in  case  such  vessel  shall  clear  in  ballast, 
or  may  have  made  port  in  distress,  or  was  built  in  the  United 
States. 

Section  10.  That  a  tonnage  duty,  to  l>e  termed  race  tax, 
of  four  cents  per  ton  on  the  gross  admeasurement  of  every 
merchant  vessel  not  of  the  United  States,  that  shall  enter  a 
port  of  the  United  States  and  therein  discharge  merchandise, 
passengers,  or  mails,  shall  be  levied  and  collected,  in  addition 
to  the  duties  required  by  preceding  sections,  if  such  vessel 
shall  be  manned  to  an  extent  exceeding  ten  per  centum  of  the 
crew  by  persons  belonging  to  a  different  race  of  men  from  the 
owners  of  such  vessel. 

Section  11.  That  the  rcfjular  tonnage  tax  referred  to  in 
preceding  sections  shall  be  paid  by  all  vessels  in  the  foreign 
trade,  whether  American  or  foreign,  and  be  hereafter  collected 
on  every  entry  at  the  custom-house  and  computed  on  the  grosf^ 
admeasurement.  The  present  rates  shall  be  increased  from  six 
cents  to  ten  cents  per  ton,  and  from  three  c^nts  to  five  cents 
per  ton,  respectively*  American  steamers  carrying  mails  shall 
pay  tonnage  tax  but  once  a  yeajr. 


Part  2.— Export  Premiums. 

Section  12.  That  all  collections  of  tonnage  duties  and 
charges  of  every  sort  against  vessels  of  every  kind,  w^hether 
regular,  or  additional,  or  countervailing,  duties,  light,  race, 
and  immigrant  tax.  entrance  and  clearance  fees,  and  permits 
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provided  bj  tbm  and  former  acts  to  be  levied,  i-oHeoted,  and 
paid  at  the  t-ustom-house,  and  all  fines,  peoalties,  and  forfeit- 
ures paid  iDto  the  Ooorts  from  violations  of  the  navigation  and 
revenue  laws  of  the  United  Htatee,  this  Aet  included,  sball, 
after  the  paseage  of  this  Act,  be  set  apart  in  the  Treasury  as 
a  special  fund  from  wbitb  to  pay,  first,  for  the  support  of 
marine  hospitale  for  Americao  seamen  employed  in  the  foreign 
trade,  and,  second,  for  the  payment  of  premiums  to  exporters 
of  merchandise  for  giving  preference  in  the  employment  of 
veasels  to  those  of  the  United  Statt*s  not  in  fact  owned  by 
themselves.  No  part  of  this  fund  shall  be  covered  into  the 
general  Treasury^  but  the  unpaid  portion  of  it  shall  be  carried 
over  from  year  to  year. 

Section  13.  That  on  and  after  fifteen  months  from  the 
passage  of  this  Act  there  i^ball  be  paid,  out  of  the  special  fund 
in  the  Treasury  provided  for  by  Section  twelve  of  this  Act,  to 
the  bona  fide  owners  and  exporters  of  merchandise  the  growth, 
production,  and  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  to 
foi*eign  countries  not  adjoining  the  United  States^  in  vessels 
of  the  United  States  registered  pursuant  to  law  and  not 
oamed  in  fact  by  themselves,  as  follows:  A  premium  of  one- 
fourth  of  one  per  centum  on  the  cash  valuation  of  each  ship- 
ment direct  to  a  port  not  less  than  sixty-five  miles  from  the 
tidal  or  national  boundary  of  the  mainland  of  the  United 
States;  and  a  premium  of  one-half  of  one  per  centum  on  the 
cash  valuation  of  each  shipment  dinn-t  to  a  i)ort  not  less  than 
four  hundred  miles  from  the  port  of  departure  in  the  United 
States  ^  and  a  premium  of  three-fourths  of  one  pereentum  on 
the  cash  valuation  of  each  shipment  direct  to  a  port  not  less 
than  one  thousand  miles  from  the  port  of  departure  in  the 
United  States ;  and  a  premium  of  one  pereentum  on  the  cash 
valuation  of  each  shipment  direct  to  a  port  not  Jess  than  two 
thousand  miles  from  the  port  of  departure  in  the  United 
States;  and  a  j>remium  of  one  and  one-fourth  pereentum  on 
the  cash  valuation  of  each  shipment  direct  to  a  port  not  less 
than  three  thousand  miles  from  the  port  of  departure  in  the 
United  States;  and  a  premium  of  one  and  one-half  per  centum 
on  the  cash  valuation  of  each  shipment  direct  to  a  port  not 
less  than  four  thousand  miles  from  the  port  of  departure  in 
the  United  States;  and  a  premium  of  one  and  three-fourths  per 
centum  on  the  cash  valuation  of  each  shipment  direct  to  a  port 
not  less  than  five  thousand  miles  from  the  port  of  departure 
in  the  United  States;  and  a  premium  of  two  per  centum  on 
the  cash  valuation  of  each  shipment  direct  to  a  port  not  less 
than  six  thousand  miles  and  upward  from  the  port  of  depart- 
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lire  in  the  United  Btatea*  These  preniiuins  to  an  exporter 
flhall  be  payable  to  his  order  upon  report  of  the  clearance  of 
the  vessel,  with  a  statement  of  the  Collector  of  the  port  fixing 
the  value  of  the  shipment,  which  mtist  be  sworn  to  bj  an 
appraiser  for  the  Uoited  States,  within  ten  days,  according  to 
such  regulations  as  the  Becretarj  of  the  Ti'etisury  shall  pre- 
scribe, distances  between  ports  to  be  determined  bj  the  Hjdro- 
graphic  Office  of  the  Navy  Department  and  stated  in  sea  miles, 

PAET  3.^ — Mail  Carriage, 

Section  14.  That  the  postal  Act  approved  March  third, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninetyone,  be,  and  it  is  hereby^  amended 
to  provide  and  to  read  as  follows : 

Olause  1.  That  the  Postmaster-General  shall  as  often  as 
once  in  each  year  advertise  for  informal  proposals  for  the  car- 
riage  of  mails  by  sea  in  American  vessels  between  such  ports 
of  our  own  and  other  countries  as  to  exporters  may  seem  ad- 
vantageous.  The  advertisements  shall  be  inserted  four  times 
weekly  in  a  paper  printed  in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  Galveston,  Norfolk,  Charleston,  Sa* 
vanuahj  Mobile,  Ban  Francisco^  Portland  and  Seattle,  describ- 
ing the  service  as  that  of  mail  and  naval  vessels  adapted  to 
promote  the  postal,  commercial,  and  naval  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  to  subserve  those  of  their  owners  as  well. 
Proposers  will  state  the  size  and  speed  of  vessels,  number  of 
trips  yearly,  remuneration  required,  time  when  service  could 
be  begun,  and  such  other  partictiiars  as  may  seem  useful  for 
the  Government  to  consider. 

Clause  2.  That  within  one  month  after  receipt  of  infor- 
mal proijosals,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  Postmaster- 
General  shall  together  consider  their  eontentSj  the  wants  of  the 
Navy  and  the  needs  of  the  jjostal  service,  and  fix  upon  a  sched- 
ule of  requirements  that  will  satis^  both  interests.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  will  control  the  plans  for  the  vessels,  and 
the  Postmaster-General  will  decide  upon  the  postal  programme, 
and  the  two  together  shall  advertise  formally  to  let  contracts 
for  the  ininning  of  the  vessels  required.  &ich  advertisements 
shall  be  inserted  in  the  same  papers  that  called  for  informal 
proposals  four  times  weekly,  describing  the  route,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  vessels,  the  size  and  speed,  the  number  of  trips 
yearly,  the  times  of  sailing,  and  the  time  when  the  service  shall 
begin.  These  requirements  shall  not  be  such  that  bidders  can- 
not be  found.  The  Navy  Department  shall  pay  the  coat  of  for- 
mal advertising.  The  letting  of  such  contracts  shall  be  the 
same  as  prescribed  by  law  for  the  letting  of  inland  mail  con- 
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tracte,  so  far  as  shall  he  applicable  to  vessels.  Every  contract 
must  have  the  approval  of  the  President,  and  none  ehall  exceed 
the  limit  of  thirty  years;  but  the  President  may  require  im- 
proved service  every  ten  years. 

Clause  3.  That  the  vessels  employed  under  any  contract 
made  under  this  Act  shall  constitute  a  line,  which  shall  have 
a  sailing  day  or  days,  at  most,  as  often  as  three  times  a  week, 
but  no  line  shall  monopolize  the  carriage  of  mails  to  any  for- 
eign port* 

Clause  4,  That  the  owners  of  lines  contracting  for  mail 
carriage  may  be  persons  or  corporations,  but  if  the  latter,  the 
contract  must  be  with  the  individuals  of  the  Board  of  direc* 
tors,  who  raiist  be  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  at  all  times 
prepared  to  swear  that  not  more  than  fortp  per  cent,  of  the 
capital  stock  of  the  corporation  is  held  by  aliens,  and  that  a 
citizen  manages  the  line,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  the 
contract,  which,  in  such  case,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  hereby  authorized  to  declare.  No  line  shall  combine 
or  consolidate  with  another,  under  the  same  penalty. 

Clause  5,  That  the  vesseU  employed  under  this  Act 
shall  be  commanded  by  citizens,  and  at  least  two  officers  and 
two  engineers  of  each  vessel  shall  also  be  citizens,  of  the 
United  States,  and  on  each  departure  a  portion  of  the  crew^ 
inclusive  of  firemen,  shall  owe  allegiance  to  the  United  States, 
to  wit:  During  the  first  year,  one-eighth  thereof;  during  the 
next  two  years,  one-fifth,  during  the  fourth  and  fifth  years, 
one-fourth;  during  the  sixth  and  seventh,  three  tenths;  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  contract  time,  one-third  thereof.  But 
no  mail  carrier  shall  be  delayed  in  sailing  to  obtain  a  crew 
in  above  proportion  until  ten  years  after  the  passage  of  this 
Act.  It  may  be  stipulated  that  mails  may  be  brought  from 
abroad,  the  foreign  country  paying  for  the  service;  also  that 
passengers  and  baggage  and  freight  may  be  carried  both  ways. 
After  July  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  ten,  the  mails  shall 
be  sent  foreign  by  vessels  of  the  United  States  and  no  others, 
without  express  consent  of  Congress;  and  in  cases  of  need, 
when  private  enterprise  fails  to  undertake  or  carry  on  the 
mail  service  at  reasonable  or  lawful  rates  of  remuneration, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  have  authority,  and  it  shall 
be  his  duty,  to  furnish  suitable  vessels  of  the  Navy  in  which 
to  send  mails  foreign  or  bring  them  home,  until  the  further 
order  of  Congress. 

Clause  6.  That  all  vessels  in  the  postal  service  and  here- 
after  built  for  it,  shall  be  prepared  to  receive  arms  for  im- 
mediate use  as  cruisers,  scouts,  or  transports  in  time  of  war ; 
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and  in  future  their  plana  and  specifications  shall  be  agreed 
upon  bj  and  between  the  owners  and  the  t^eeretarj  of  the 
Navy,  the  strength  and  stability  to  be  suflBcient  to  carry  arma- 
ment required  in  naval  service,  and  the  materials  of  hull 
and  machinery  to  be  such  as  will  command  tlie  highest  clast? 
ification  given  by  American  inspeetion  of  vessels.  And  all 
such  vessels  hereafter  built  shall  be  constructed  under  the 
inspection  of  a  naval  oflScer  detailed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  to  whom  he  will  report  in  writing  the  progress  made 
monthly,  whether  or  not  the  contract  is  being  well  performed, 
and  when  the  trial  trip  may  be  made;  and  no  vessel  not  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  as  fulfilling  the  contract,  as  to  hull 
and  machinery,  shall  be  accepted  for  the  service. 

Clause  7,  That  the  compensation  to  be  agreed  upon  and 
paid  for  such  service  as  may  be  contracted  for  under  this 
Act  shall  be  reasonable  and  as  low  as  responsible  bidders  will 
perform  the  same,  having  regard  to  the  encouragement  to 
vessels  provided  by  this  Act,  to  the  commercial  circumstances 
in  each  case,  and  to  the  rate  of  compensation  for  similar  ser- 
vice paid  by  other  countries.  Where  a  bid  may  be  deemed 
too  high  the  programme  may  be  modified  or  the  route  read- 
vertised,  payment  for  services  to  be  made  at  the  end  of  each 
round  voyage.  If  the  contract  shall  fail  to  be  fulfilled  for 
six  months  the  President  may  declare  it  forfeited,  and  there- 
upon the  route  shall  be  readvertised  and  let  to  another  bidder, 
but  on  no  account  shall  the  service  be  abandoned  to  other 
countries.  Readvertising  shall  be  done  in  a  paper  printed 
in  Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 

Clause  8.  That  upon  each  mail  vessel  the  United  States 
shall  have  transported,  free  of  charge,  one  messenger,  whose 
duty  shall  be  to  receive,  sort,  take  in  charge  and  deliver  the 
mails  to  and  from  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  suitable  room  for  himself  and  for  the  mails. 

Clause  9.  That  officers  of  the  Navy  may  volunteer  for 
service  on  mail  vessels,  and  when  accepted  by  the  contractors 
be  assigned  to  such  duty  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  when- 
ever in  his  opinion  such  assignment  can  be  made  without 
harm  to  the  service,  and  while  in  said  employment  they  shall 
receive  furlough  pay  from  the  Government  and  such  other 
compensation  from  the  contractors  as  may  be  agreed  upon : 
Provided,  That  they  shall  be  required  to  perform  only  such 
duties  as  pertain  to  the  service. 

Clause  10.  That  said  vessels  shall  carry  as  cadets  one 
American  boy  under  twenty-one  years  of  age  for  each  two 
thousand  tons  gross  measurement,  who  shall  be  taught  the 
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duties  of  the  service  as  seamen,  rank  as  petty  officers,  and 
receive  reasonable  remuneration   from  the  contractors. 

Clause  11.  That  said  vessels  may  be  taken  and  used  by 
the  Government  as  cruisers,  scouts,  or  transports  at  any  timej, 
on  payment  to  the  owners  of  their  fair,  actual  value  at  the 
time  of  the  takingj  either  for  service  by  the  voyage,  by  the 
months  or  year,  or  may  be  purchased  outright,  and  if  there 
shall  be  a  disagreement  as  to  the  rental  or  value,  then  the 
same  shall  be  settled  by  two  appraisers,  one  appointed  by 
each  party,  they  selecting  the  third,  who  shall  act  in  ease 
the  two  disagree.  In  the  event  of  breaking  up  a  line  by  tak- 
ing its  vessels,  the  Government  shall  give  the  contractors  the 
time  necessary  to  provide  other  vessels  for  carrying  out  their 
contract  when  opportunity  offers,  or  the  contract  may  be  ter- 
minated by  mutual  consent. 

Clause  12,  That  all  vessels,  not  of  the  United  Btates, 
coming  with  passengers  from  a  country  to  which  said  ves* 
sels  do  not  belong,  shall  pay  to  the  Collector  of  the  port 
where  landed  an  immigrant  tax  of  ten  cettis  for  each  nautical 
mile  of  distance  from  port  to  portj  for  each  and  ever^^  pas- 
senger  brought  from  such  country,  who  shall  be  landed  with 
his  or  her  effects. 


Part  4.-^Geneiial  Provisions, 

Section  15.  That  marine  underwriters  or  insurance  com- 
panies of  all  (onn tries,  in  person  or  through  agencies  in  the 
ports  of  the  United  States,  may  issue  policies  on  hulls  or  car- 
goes, in  conformity  with  State  regulations,  where  such  have 
been  made,  on  voyages*  outw^ard  or  inward,  but  any  diserimi' 
nation  made  by  them  or  their  agents,  either  in  the  clauses  of 
policies,  in  the  premium  rates,  or  effected  through  insi>ection 
or  classification  of  hulls  or  otherwise,  which  shall  tend  to 
favor  the  employment  of  foreign  vessels,  or  tend  to  disfavor, 
embarrass,  or  inhibit  the  engagement  of  vessels  of  the  V fitted 
StateSj  shall  be  deemed  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  a  fine  as 
u  penalty  in  a  district  court  of  the  United  States.  Said  fine 
for  the  first  offense  shall  not  exceed  five  thousand  dollars  nor 
be  less  than  three  thousand  dollars;  for  a  second  offense  said 
fine  shall  not  be  less  than  ten  thousand  dollars;  and  for  the 
third  offense  and  each  one  afterwards  said  fine  shall  be  not 
less  than  fifteen  thousand  nor  more  than  twenty -five  thousand 
dollars,  and  suits  shall  be  prosecuted  by  the  attorney  of  the 
court  aforesaid  for  each  and  every  violation  of  this  section 
that  mar  he  brought  to  his  notice.  In  any  such  suit  it  shall 
be  no  defense  that  the  orders  or  directions  of  any  person,  or 
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the  rules  and  regulations  of  any  association  of  underwriters, 
shipowners^  nierrhants,  marine  surveyors,  or  their  agents, 
whether  citizens  or  aliens,  or  that  the  inspectloii  or  elasBiflca* 
tion  of  any  vessel  by  any  person,  societj^  or  authority  w'hatso- 
ever,  can  be  elaimed  to  justify  the  discrimiuatioD  that  may  have 
been  the  subject  of  eompiaint,  and  which  is  not  to  be  justified 
on  any  grounds.  A  refusal  to  insure  goods,  wares,  and  mer* 
cbandise  under  this  Act,  to  be  carried  by  Amenmu  vessels, 
sbalJ  forfeit  the  privilege  of  doing  business  in  American  ports, 
or  make  the  parties  thiable  as  above,  to  be  decided  by  the 
court,  in  a  suit  brought  for  the  forfeiture  of  said  privilege. 

Beetion  li).  That  in  a  time  of  peace,  it  shall  not  be  law- 
ful for  any  officer  of  the  Government  to  receive  tenders  of  ser* 
vice  or  to  make  contracts  to  be  performed  by  vessels  not  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  all  contracts  for  the  performance  of 
public  work  it  must  be  provided  that  transportation  shall  be 
^lerformed  by  vessels  of  the  United  States.  And  the  trans- 
portation of  passengers,  mails,  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise 
between  the  United  States,  its  Territories,  and  possessions,  and 
the  ports  and  places  of  tlie  Panama  Canal  Zone  is  hereby  de- 
clared to  be  reserved  for  vessels  of  the  United  States  under 
the  coastwise  laws. 

Section  17.  That  in  a  time  of  war  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
for  vessels  not  of  the  United  States  to  import  or  land  anywhere 
in  the  United  States,  its  Territories  or  possessions,  any  goods, 
wares  or  merchandise  the  growth,  production,  or  manufacture 
of  a  country  not  at  peace  with  the  United  States,  Aud  all 
goods^  wares  and  merchandise  imported  by  a  vessel,  not  of  the 
United  States,  admitted  to  storage  in  bonded  warehouse  is 
hereby  limited  to  a  period  of  (en  duySf  within  which  time  the 
lawful  duties  and  charges  must  be  paid,  whether  entered  for 
consumption  or  re-exportation.  In  cases  where  minimum  or 
reciprocity  duties  are  imposed  by  law  on  goods»  wares,  and 
merchandise  im|torted,  there  shall  he  levied,  collected  and  paid 
full  rates  of  duty»  notimthstanding  any  convention,  if  the 
same  shall  have  been  brought  in  by  a  vessel  not  of  the  United 
States,  or  not  of  the  ret'iprocating  country  from  w^hich  such 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  were  exported;  or  if  the  same,  not 
being  the  growth,  production,  or  manufacture  of  a  country  con- 
tiguous to  the  United  States,  shall  have  been  brought  across 
the  line  from  such  country. 

Section  18.  That  on  and  after  the  passage  of  this  Act  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  space  of  thirty  months^  but  no  longer, 
for  any  bona  fide  citizen,  citizens,  or  domestic  corporation  en- 
gaged in,  or  intending  immediately  to  engage  in  the  carriage 
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of  merchatidiRe,  mails,  or  passengers  in  tlie?  foreig:ii  trade  of 
the  United  States^,  to  import  and  enter  at  the  Cnstom -house, 
statiog  the  foregoing  facts  under  oath,  for  his  or  their  own 
nee,  and  that  of  no  other  person  or  persons  in  said  trade,  and 
not  to  he  held  for  sale  or  sold  to  other  citizens,  and  not  to  be 
employed  in  the  domestic  trade  more  than  two  months  in  the 
year,  any  vessel  or  vessels  snitable  therefor,  of  size  not  less 
than  two  thousand  tons  gross,  and  of  age  not  more  than  five 
years,  and  have  the  same  duly  registered  as  a  vessel  of  the 
United  States^  but  upon  the  following  conditions,  neverthe- 
less,  to  wit,  that  all  vessels  imported  in  the  first  six  months  of 
the  term  of  thirty  months,  as  aforesaid,  shall  pay  a  duty  of 
four  dolIai*8  per  ton  gross  measurement;  those  imported  in  the 
second  six  months  shall  pay  a  duty  of  five  dollars  per  gross 
ton;  those  imported  in  the  third  six  months  shall  pay  a  duty  of 
six  dollars  per  ton ;  those  imported  in  the  fourth  six  months 
shall  pay  a  duty  of  seven  dollars  per  ton;  those  imported  in 
the  fifth  six  months  shall  pay  a  duty  of  eight  dollars  per  ton 
gross  measurement,  on  all  vessels  less  than  one  year  old.  A 
deduction  of  duty  may  be  made  on  all  vessels  according  to  age 
beyond  one  year,  to  wit,  of  five  per  cent,  on  those  between  one 
and  two  years;  of  ten  per  cent,  on  those  betw^een  tivo  and 
three  years;  of  fifteen  per  cent,  on  those  between  three  and 
four  years;  and  of  twenty  per  cent,  on  those  between  four  and 
five  years  of  age.  The  Treasury  Department  may  allow  credit 
on  duties  for  imported  tonnage  to  the  extent  of  six  and  twelve 
months'  time  on  secured  notes  of  owners  with  Interest  at  tw^o 
per  cent,  per  annum.  And  it  shall  be  unlaw^ful  upon  penalty, 
as  for  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  fine  of  not  exceeding  one 
thousand  dollars  in  a  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  for 
the  master,  owner  or  agent  of  any  foreign-built  freighting 
vessel  or  yacht  not  duly  reffistered^  enroUed,  or  Ucenaed  to  fiy 
the  fiag  of  the  Union  from  or  abaft  of  the  aftermost  mast, 
spar,  or  pole,  except  as  a  signal  of  distress. 

Section  19.  That  the  making  or  offering  to  make  a 
contract  for  the  exelumve  carriage  of  goods,  wares,  or  mer- 
chandise, either  to  or  from  foreign  countries,  conditioned 
partly  on  the  shipment  of  same  in  the  future  by  no  other 
vessel  or  line  of  vessels,  and  promising  or  making  of  payment 
of  rebutes  of  freightage  thereon,  in  consideration  of  making 
such  contract,  by  an  owner  or  agent  of  any  vessel  or  line  of 
vessels,  is  hereby  declared  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  flne 
in  a  District  Court  of  the  United  States  of  not  less  than  three 
thousand  dollars  or  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars  on  each 
conviction  of  such  owner  or  agent  of  any  such  offending  vefl- 
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sel  or  line  of  vessels,  and  if  nnder  foi-eip^i  registry  such  ves- 
sel or  line  of  vessels  shall  not  thet'eafter  l>e  permitted  either 
to  land  or  to  load  cargo  in  the  United  States.  Where  it  may 
become  known  to,  or  susjm  ted  by,  the  Collector  of  any  port, 
that  rebates  of  freightage  are  offered,  promised,  or  paid  in 
an  endeavor  to  engross  the  carriage  of  export  or  import 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  he  shall  forthwith  place  the 
facts,  or  his  information  and  belief,  before  the  District  at- 
torney, who  shall  take  jjroper  steps  to  ascertain  the  truth 
and  to  break  up  the  practice.  And  for  the  prevention  of 
frauds  that  might  he  attempted  under  this  Act  in  indirect 
carrying,  foreign  vessels  not  built  in  the  country  of  registry 
shall  undergo  a  probation  of  three  year's  before  being  adjudged 
by  the  Collet* tor  as  belonging  in  good  faith  to  the  country  of 
registration,  unless  built  in  the  United  States. 

Section  20.  That  nothing  in  the  Act  to  regulate  com- 
merce, approved  February  foiii*tlij  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
seven,  or  in  the  Act  to  protect  commerce  against  unlawful 
restraints  and  monopolies,  approved  July  second,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety,  or  in  any  Act  amendatory  of  either  of 
said  Acts,  shall  hereafter  apply  to  the  establishment  of  rail- 
road rates  or  to  the  changing  or  publication  of  the  same  with 
respect  to  foreign  comiuerce,  if  earned  in  vessels  of  ths  United 
States;  or  shall  prohibit  any  agreement  or  reasonable  act 
with  respect  to  interstate  transportation  that  is  not  in  re- 
straint of  commerce  with  foreign  nations  or  among  the  sev- 
eral States;  or  shall  hereafter  authorize  fines  for  any  vio- 
lation of  such  Acts. 

Section  21,  That,  after  the  first  day  of  January,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  nine,  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  transport 
foreign  commerce  that  has  been  imported,  or  that  is  designed 
for  export,  at  a  less  t*ate  than  is  charged  between  the  same 
points  for  the  transportation  of  domestic  interstate  commerce 
of  like  character,  unless  carried  in  vessels  of  the  United  States 
to  and  from  the  same. 

Section  22.  That  after  the  passage  of  this  Act  it  shall 
not  be  lawful  for  any  officer  of  the  Government  to  issue  a 
register,  enrollment  or  license  for  any  vessel  built  abroad, 
except  such  as  have  been  captured  in  war  and  condemned  as 
prize,  such  as  have  been  forfeited  for  a  violation  of  the  laws 
and  bought  at  marshars  sale,  or  may  have  belonged  to  a 
country  that  has  come  under  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  or  been  admitted  to  registry  in  compliance  with  this 
Act. 
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Section  23.  That  the  regular  duties  of  tonnage,  t;om- 
putod  on  the  gross  admeasurement  in  all  cases,  and  the  usual 
passenger  tax  shall  be  paid  alike  by  vessels  of  the  United 
States  and  foreign  vessels  on  each  and  every  arrival,  in  for- 
eign trade,  when  entry  of  vessel  is  made.  Immigrant  tax 
shall  be  paid  when  permit  is  given  for  the  lauding  of  passen- 
gers frora  vessels,  not  of  the  United  States,  brought  from 
countries  to  which  said  vessels  do  not  belong.  All  additional 
tonnage  duties  and  the  light  and  race  tax  shall  be  paid  before 
lading  penait  is  issued,  but  if  loading  be  delayed,  then,  at 
latest  at  the  end  of  two  months  from  date  of  entrance, 
American  vessels  carrying  crews  of  which  one-eighth  the  num- 
ber are  citizens,  or  owe  allegianee  to  the  United  f^tates,  shall 
have  rebate  of  tonnage  tax  to  the  extent  of  twenty  per  centum; 
if  one-fourth  of  the  crew  he  citizens,  the  rebate  shall  be  thirty 
per  centum;  if  three-eighths  of  the  crew  be  citizens,  the  re- 
bate shall  be  forty  per  centum ;  if  one-half  the  crew  be  citizens, 
the  rebate  shall  be  fifty  j>er  centum;  if  five-eighths  of  the  crew 
be  i'itizeus,  the  rebate  shall  be  seventy-five  per  centum;  and  if 
threefourths  of  the  crew  be  citizens,  the  rebate  shall  be  one  hun- 
dred per  centum.  The  United  8tates  shipping  commissioner 
shall  ascertain  and  certify  to  the  Collector  the  proportion  of 
citizens  in  each  crew  where  rebate  of  tax  may  be  demanded. 
Regular  apprentices,  as  seamen  or  engineers,  if  citizens,  shall 
count  as  men  in  computing  rebate  of  tax.  In  trade  to  and  from 
tropical  countries,  where  it  may  not  be  practicable  to  find  any 
but  natives  of  such  regions  to  fill  vacancies  In  the  crews  of 
vessels,  permits  may  be  issued,  on  applications  under  oath 
of  the  owner  or  agent,  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  for  one  year,  or  while  necessary,  to  carry  a  crew 
pai-tly  such  as  it  may  be  practicable  to  engage  in  any  given 
place.  In  all  cases  where  vessels  may  be  fined  for  infractions 
of  law,  in  accordance  with  the  statutes,  it  shall  be  unlawful 
for  the  Secretary  of  any  Department  to  remit  any  portion 
thereof  without  an  order  of  court  duly  recorded;  and  it  shall 
also  be  unlawful  for  the  ComraiBsioner  of  Navigation  to  order 
refunds  of  tonnage  taxes  that  have  been  paid  to  a  Collector 
without  trial  and  judgment  of  the  case. 

Section  24.  That  sections  twelve^  fourteen,  fifteen,  six- 
teen, eighteen,  nineteen,  twenty,  twenty- two,  and  twenty  four 
of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage,  and  sections 
one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine,  ten,  eleven, 
thirteen,  seventeen,  twenty -one,  and  twenty -three  in  one  year 
and  thirty  days  thereafter,  and  all  Acts  or  provisions  of  law 
in  conflict  herewith   are  hereby  repealed;  also  any  and  all 
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articles  or  clauses  in  existing  maritime  reciprocity  con^eii^ 
tions  or  in  treaties,  whose  time  fixed  has  expired,  that  are 
contravention  herewith,  are  hereby  annulled  and  abrogated^ 
in  conformity  with  the  stipulations  and  equities  of  eaid 
ments  and  the  rights  of  the  United  States;  and  the  formal 
notice  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  give 
to  all  countries  concerned  that,  in  one  year  from  the  approval^ 
of  this  Act  by  the  President,  all  diplomatic  agreements  fo^ 
the  suspension  of  commercial  regulations,  or  for  the  forbeai 
ance  to  enact  them,  so  far  as  the  aforesaid  agreements 
terminable  by  notice,  are  receded  from  on  the  part  of 
United  States,  and  all  enactments  to  carry  out  said 
ments  are  by  this  Act  repealed.  Any  agreement,  bb  above 
not  yet  terminable  by  notice,  may  be  observed  nnti]  its  ter 
expires,  but  not  logger. 


THE  POLICY  AND  MEASURES 

FOR 

SHIPPING   RESTORATION. 

Size  of  Marine  that  May  be  Realized  from 
the  Pending:  Subsidy  Bill. 


Art(*r  an  a.i>:it«itioii  of  tin*  sliippiiijx  (juostion, 
l)o<jciniiiii.ij:  nioro  than  tliirty  y(»ars  a^i^o,  our  |>ooj>lo 
liavr  conclinltMl  that  \\w  utility,  advaulagt^  and 
necessity  of  an  aniplo  marine  for  our  for(M«:n  trad*^ 
ouf^lit  no  I(»nj^i'r  to  he  denit'd.  W(»  must  have  it. 
How  to  »r<*t  and  to  keop  the  mai'in«^  whieh  we 
utMMl,  is  the  next  (•onsidtM'ation.  It  should  not  take 
us  lon<^  to  fix  upon  1h«*  i>oli(*y  and  ineasures  host 
adaptf*d  to  tlio  end  in  viow.  Our  <r*>v<'rnni<*nt  hail 
this  work  to  <lo  in  our  <'arly  National  lift*.  We  hav«» 
a  stock  of  f'Xp('ri<»net»  on  how  to  create  and  inaintain 
a  marine,  and  anotln^r  stock  on  how  to  wreck  and 
dt»stroy  it.  The  story  is  instructive,  hut  wt*  lack  the 
timt*  to  tell  it  now.  What  I  shall  mostly  dwell  upon 
is  an  exjieriment  in  suhsidizini;'  now  jMMidinir  in  Con- 
gress.     I  ri'fer  to  the  ''  Frye-IIjinnn-Payne  hill." 

WIm']i  tliethouirht  first  look  p«»sscssi«»n  «»t'  cei-tain 
stenm<liip  ptMipjr  lo  h.'iv*'  lh«'  adniini"-trnlion  disi'e- 
.y;ard  tin*  words  of  j»latform  nnd  jMi'sidi'Utial  candidate 
and    to    sui»!itutf    'V^uh^iily"    for    "  di<«'rimin;itin.ir 
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duties,"  tliov  ^ot  nlon<r  uicely  until  tlio  principlo  of 
their  measure  was  ehalleiiged,  and  an  old  fashioned 
fact  In-ouirht  to  the  front.  Tln^n,  learning  for  the 
first  tini(s  tlint  ai)i)r()i)riation  brings  taxation;  that, 
nee(»ssarily,  limitations  mnst  be  the  rule  of  State 
expen<litun»s;  as  an  "aid"  to  navigation,  only  so 
mueh  money  ean  be  raiscMl  and  pjiid  annually,  tliey 
began  to  hedg(»  and  to  dodge  and  to  make  amend- 
ments by  rt'strietions  and  inhibitions.  It  had  been 
shown  that  fo]'  tin*  pnvs<*nt  year  '' eompeiisation  "  to 
the  entire  flcM't  in  our  foreign  trade,  if,  being  Aineri- 
ean,  it  werecpialifind  for  ''aid,"  would  be  $40,000,000. 
S(Miators  opened  their  eyes.  They  would  innnediately 
ereet  a  stop-gat*-.  Only  $9,000,000  should  l)e  paid 
out  in  any  year.  If  hu-ger  amounts  shcnild  be  (»ariied, 
then  th(^  $0,000,000  inust  be  pro  rated.  Thus  they 
would  hnad  off  <lis])ute  about  the  high  cost,  prodigal 
waste,  ini*xpedi<Mice  and  impraetieability  of  subsidy 
sui>port  foi'  running  of  an  entire  marine.  Like  (*.hil- 
dren  with  theii*  eake,  they  would  save  their  nioui'y 
and  have  ihr  marine,  too.  This  was  w«*ll  deviscMl, 
especially  as  nothing  uceil  be  jn'omised  as  to  the  size 
of  tin*  marine,  which  they  wouM  get — by  starving 
it  in  the  wouib.  |N'rha])s,  soon  after  its  birth,  it 
might  ix*  strangled  anyway.  Few  of  our  sul)si<ly  aets 
have  long  surviviMJ  iu  oui"  statut<^  law. 

To  HMluee  to  deniunstratioii  the  question  whether 
tin*  ])ending  bill  is  capjible  of  success,  oi*  l.jound  to 
fail,  let  us  see  from  <lilT<'rent  points  what  impartial 
figures  will  exhibit.  iJiH'ore  the  senate  counnitt«»e  on 
(*ommiM*ce  limit<Ml  '' com|»ensation,"  the  Ctuniiiis- 
sioner  of  XavigatJDM,  the  reputeil  autho]- (►f  the  bill, 
threw  as  little  light  as  |)ossib|f  upon  the  expenditure 
involved.      I>ut  sinc«*tlie  limitation  sapi)ed  the  power 


of  the  bill,  tho  buroaii  chief  has  givon  his  jmmiciI  some 
degree  of  freedom,  careful,  of  course,  to  point  figures 
for,  rather  than  against,  the  ha<l]y  treated  bill,  and 
to  defend  with  zeal  the  sponsor  for  it.  To  opon  the 
pantry  door,  however,  is  to  lr»t  the  eat  run  out.  The 
eiiief  is  quoted  recently  as  answering  certain  attacks 
upon  the  president  of  The  International  Navigation 
(V)mi)any — whose  vessels  run  nnder  fhe  British,  the 
Belgian  and  our  own  flag— in  part,  as  follows: 

"The  American  line,  for  some  reason,  in  some 
quarters,  seems  to  be  the  special  object  of  attack. 
On  the  voyages  of  its  vessels,  included  in  tlu»  bill, 
actually  made,  during  the  last  calendar  year,  and  on 
the  voyages  which  the  vessels  it  is  buihling  will 
make,  The  International  Navigation  Company  would 
reeeive  $'J,15l,!)8().  This  seems  a  large  sum,  but  the 
tonnage  involved,  148,()i)2  gross  tons,  is  also  large." 

Assuming  these  figures  to  have  been  made  with 
fairness,  h»t  us  see  what  they  indicate  concei*ning  the 
size  of  our  coming  marine.  First,  we  will  caution 
the  reader  that  this  statement  of  outlay  needs  expla- 
nation. A  tew  of  the  ships  are  American,  the  most 
are  foreign,  an<l  would  receive  but  half  i*ate  comptMi- 
sation.  The  average  rate  is  $14.53  i>er  ton.  In  his 
last  report  the  commissioner  gives  the  tonnage  of  the 
American  part  of  this  fleet  at  44,t501  tons,  and  the 
**  compensation"  $1,247,19$).  This  allots  to  the 
foreign  \)t\v\  a  fl«»et  of  103,491  t<^>ns,  with  a  "com- 
pensation "  of  $904,787,  and  an  average  rat(»  of  $8.74. 
On  this  basis  the  "compensation"  for  the  whoh» 
Meet,  if  it  wen*  American,  wouhl  Ix*  $3,()r)f),773,  and 
the  rate  would  be  $20.04  per  ton.  For  the  ships  of 
the  "  Ameiican  line"  alone,  the  average  rate  would 
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be  $27.96.  These  are  fast  mail  carriers;  the  other 
vessels  are  freighting  steamers. 

Let  us  next  find  the  figures  for  a  steam  fleet  now 
in  sei'viee,  wholly  American.  The  data  is  from  the 
last  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation.  This 
fleet  aggregates  122,1)40  gross  tons,  atid  ineludes 
"all  the  American  steamships  of  over  fourteen  knots, 
regularly  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade."  A  table  is 
set  out  of  "probable  performance  and  expenditure 
involved,"  whose  grand  total  is  $2,232,184,  average 
rate  $18.15  j)er  ton. 

Let  us  put  into  one  large  fleet  the  last  two  con- 
sidered and  allow  it  the  American  rate  undcM-  the  l)ill, 
what  would  the  figures  be— 271,032  tons,  $5, 288,957 
of  compensation,  and  an  average  rate  of  $19.51  per 
ton. 

To  my  mind  only  one  fact  appears  why  it  slumld 
not  b(»  pi'oper  to  promise  that  the  average  ship  and 
voyage  of  this  large  fleet  would  fairly  re|)rescnt  the 
average  ship  and  voyage  of  the  grand  fleet,  that  a 
practical,  busincss-lik*^  measure  wcmld  secure  as  an 
American  marine  for  tln^  foreign  trade.  That  fact  is, 
that  all  the  vt'ssrls  miv  steamers,  none  are  sailers. 
At  th(»  |)resent  time  our  foreign  trade  has  use  for  16 
pcM*  cent,  of  sail,  th<»  dcMuand  decreasing  1  per  cent, 
annually.  hn'luding  this  proportion  of  sail,  the 
compai'ison  would  i)e  fairly  accurate  and  the  average 
rate  per  ton  would  be  $17.1(>,  with  a  yearly  adtlition 
of  15  cents  f«)r  diminution  of  sail. 

\V(*  are  now  prei>ar«Ml  to  find  the  si/j*  of  a  marine, 
consisting  of  Amerieaii  v«*ssels,  that  $I),()0il,()()i)  would 
eomp<Misatt*  fully  by  the  t(M-ms  of  tlh'  bill.  Dividing 
$9,00(),0()()  by  $17.10,  Wf  lind  Ww  tonnag*-  to  be 
526,321   tons.     This   is   al^mt    ti*n    p^r  <M*nt.   i»f   our 


Tioods  to-day.  But  we  shall  ha  told  tliat  the  bill 
})r<)vides  for  a  lar^or  ag<2:n*^ato  tonnage;  first,  by 
takiii*!:  under  American  rejyfistry  a  large  lleet  of  for- 
eign steamers;  seeond,  by  paying  them  only  half-rate 
compensation.  Noting  tliese  facts,  let  us  i)ursue 
results. 

In  his  last  report  the  Commissioner  of  Naviga- 
tion giv(»s  in  round  figures  of  300,000  tons  the  foreign 
Heet  to  be  injporte<l  and  nationalized  under  the  bill. 
The  AmiM-ican  i)art  to  be  included  in  our  new  marine 
he  cuts  down,  both  in  tonnage  and  rate;  but  amend- 
ments made  rec(Mitly  still  further  re<luce  tonnage, 
both  of  sail  and  steam.  Vessels  in  C(»rtain  short 
voyag<\*^,  and  those  not  A  1  by  underwi-iters'  inspfus 
tion,  ai-(»  not  recognized  for  "compensation  "  (or  for 
|>n)te<*tion  of  any  kind),  but  are  virtually  condemned 
for  <*ni|)Ioyment  in  th<^  foreign  trade,  where*,  in  spite 
of  the  government's  neglect,  they  have  managed  to 
exist.  This  injury  to  the  interests  of  our  owners 
siMMus  pur|K)S(»Iy  inflicted,  that  owners  of  (»ertain 
fon^ign  vcssi»ls  may  bi»  sure  to  havr  room  in  the  aided 
marine,  and  that  it  may  be  as  long  as  possible — it 
will  not  be  more  than  a  year — Ix^fon*  limitation 
(•oinpels  "  pro  rating."  The  |n"o|>ortion  of  a  marine* 
that  may  b(»  A  I  (first  class  and  grade)  at  any  time 
diftVrs  according  to  circumstances.  It  would  bi»  a 
good  marine  tlnit  has  half  of  it  of  this  (character,  and 
a  fairly  (h^sn-ving  one  that  has  on(»-third.  The  total 
n\sristrn'd  steam  tonnage,  ])r(»sumal>ly  in  forf»ign 
trade,  June  :iO,  ISO!),  was  :j(;0,onO  tons.  This  may 
be  inrreascd  to  4t)0,000  tons  l)y  nt^xt  July.  Wc  will 
tak.'  half  of  this  amount— 200,000— for  steam.  The 
reuistei-ed  sail  tonnage  was  407, Ooi  tons.  Not  more 
than    IT)!), 000   of    this    ainount    will    be    eligible*    for 
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''compensation."  (Thus  about  40  per  cent,  of  our 
marine  will  be  recognized  at  the  treasury  and  60  per 
cent,  disowned.)  The  marine,  to  start  with  under 
tlie  bill,  may  be  estimated  as  follows: 

Of  American  steam,  tons 200,000 

Of  An)ori(»an  sail,  tons 150,000 

Of  foreiorn  steam,  tons 300,000 

Tonnap;e  of  compensated  marine, 

tons 050,000 

Tonnage  of  rejected  marine,  tons.. 517, 054 

As  we  shall  see,  pro  rating  will  begin  by  the 
second  year. 

We  come  now  to  the  problem  of  average  rate  of 
''compensation"  per  ton.  Here  is  where  the  bill 
limps  badly.  The  steamers  will  be  tried  for  rate  of 
speed,  not  loa<led,  as  they  should  be,  but  ballasted — 
trimmed  hea<l  and  stern  to  the  best  draft  for  running. 
EviM-y  one  of  them  will  get  an  overrated  record,  sny 
of  one  and  a  hnlf  knots  on  the  average.  This  will 
increase*  the  compensation  in  the  average  <»ase  not 
less,  probal)Iy,  than  15  ptM*  cent.,  an<l  reduce  corres- 
pondingly the  size  of  marine  that  will  exhaust  the 
fixed  sum  of  $J), (100, 000.  We  may  fairly  figure  the 
thre«*  |>arts  of  Um*  n(»vv  murine  as  follows:  The  average 
tonnag(»  rateof  AmiM-iean  steam,  ?ji"J-.4o;  of  American 
sail,  $4.50;  of  foreign  str-am,  $11.21,  annually,  pro- 
vide<]  enipl(»yrnent  b«'  constant .  The  projxn'tion  of 
Am«M*ican  steam  is  oO. 77  per  cent. ;  of  Amcricjiii  sail, 
23.07;  of  foreign  steam,  4ii.in  ]>er  cent.  The  avei-age 
rate  |)er  ton  is  therefore  ^I.'J.ll,  and  the  si/j^  (^f 
marine  for  full  "  ennipensation  "  will  lMM»nly  ()S(),4J)S 
tons.     If  we  dtMluet  nothing  for  speed-tiial,  jo(*keying 


and  juggling,  the  size  would  be  only  779,896  tons 
at  the  most. 

Needless  to  say,  a  marine  of  this  size  is  only  a 
pigmy  to  the  giant  wanted.  The  demands  of  our 
commerce,  increasing  from  6  to  10  per  cent,  annually, 
are  now  about  6,000,000  of  gross  tons.  Four  to  five 
millions  of  all  the  shipping  required  should  be  Ameri- 
can, and  must  be  to  save  at  home  the  $200,000,000 
now  annually  paid  for  the  use  of  foreign  shipping. 
Ten,  15  or  20  per  cent,  of  a  marine  will  scarcely  pay 
the  country  for  subsidizing  it. 

It  is  claimed,  however,  that  prorating  the  "  nine 
million"  will  add  largely  to  the  size  of  the  marine. 
How  can  this  be  depended  onf  It  is  asseverated 
that  the  full  "compensation"  provided  in  the  bill  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  even  up  conditions  for  fair 
competition  with  foreign  vessels.  Either  this  is  true 
or  it  is  false.  Either  the  prorating  provision  con- 
templates smallness,  leanness  and  meanness,  or  it 
gives  the  lie  to  the  rate  of  '*  compensation  "  fixed 
upon  as  necessary.  There  is  a  screw  loose  here. 
(If  it  be  true  that  the  normal  rate  is  requisite,  how  is 
it  that  46  per  cent,  of  the  new  marine  is  to  receive 
half- rate '*  compensation  "  to  start  with! )  If  true, 
how  can  it  be  expected,  how  can  it  be  held  out  to  the 
people,  that  limiting  the  "compensation"  will  work 
otherwise  tiian  to  discourage  and  subvert  the  whole 
scheme!  When  the  marine  has  size  to  exceed  the 
tonnage,  say  of  686,498  tons,  or  thereabouts,  pro- 
rating begins,  and  the  rate  per  ton  decreases.  If  the 
size  continues  increasing,  as  it  may  do,  will  it  not 
|)r<)ve  that  the  subsidy  was  needlessly  large*  to  begin 
with? 

Let  us  Ihm-(»  s«4  forth  a  f(»w  figui'es  to  see  how 
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proratiiip:  will  aflfoet   the  virtuo  claimod  as  inhoront 
ill  the  bill. 

Proportionate  Division  of  $9,000,000: 

AVERAGE 
SIZE  OF  MARINE.  COMPENSATION. 

Tons.  IVr  ton. 

()8(;,4!)8 $13  11 

779,8iM) 11  54 

1,000,000 !)  00 

l,r)00,000 0  00 

2,000,000 4  50 

;5,ooo,ooo :{  00 

4,000,000 2  25 

5,000,000 1  80 

0,000,000 1  50 

Tho  Coinniissionor  of  Naviiration  ostiniates  the 
tonnni^n*  in  onr  foreign  trade  at  4,200,000  tons  ''  re.e:- 
istiM-"  or  net  measurement.  In  terms  of  *^ross 
ra(*asnrement  this  would  Ix*  (),000,000,  as  shown  in 
t\w  tahh'.  Onr  mnrine  should  eai'ry  80  per  eent.  of 
onr  (*onHn«M-ee;  tlnit  would  ivqnire  4,80(),000  tons 
^ross,  and  the  i-ate  of  comi)ensation  would  he  $1.87 
— praetieally  notliin«r  at  all.  If  the  marine  was  hut 
half  the  size  it  should  be— 2,400,000  tons  jrross— the 
"  eompensjition  "  would  be  only  $;).75  per  ton.  If 
the  marine  was  one-fourth  the  size  it  should  be — 
1,200,000  tons — tin*  e<»mpensntion  would  be  but  $7.50 
per  ton.  Now,  if  an  nvei-a<:^e  of  $13.11,  with  4f)  })er 
eent.  of  Indf-rate  ship^,  oi-  $17.10,  with  all  American 
fnll-rate,  \u^  absolutely  indisjiensnbli*,  how  can  $7.50 
hi'  a  sulTiei(»nt  i-jitr  at  auy  tinn*  wlh'ii  1,200,000  tons 
are  reaehed?  Tlh*  (jui'stion  is  om^  that  muswim's  itself. 
The  promise  that  it  will  be,  and  tlic^  ealeulation  that 
the  hir<i:cM*  the   nuirine  thr   l(»ss   may  be  th<'  subsi<ly, 
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reminds  me  of  the  plays  of  children,  where  imagina- 
tion runs  wild. 

A  few  figures  more  seem  required  to  complete 
the  exposition  I  have  undertaken.  Tliese  will  show 
the  cost  annually,  for  different  sizes  of  marines,  no 
limitation  of  expenditure  existing,  the  average  rate 
per  ton  being  ii^l3.11,  the  same  as  in  the  preceding 
table.  With  all  Aineriean  vessels,  at  full  rates,  the 
amounts  would  be  30  per  cent,  greater. 

SIZE  OF  MARINE,  ANNUAL 

TONS .  EXPENDITURE . 

300,000 $3,933,000 

68(),41)8 9,000,000 

1,000,000 13,110,000 

1,500,000 18,665,000 

2,000,000 26,220,000 

3,000,000 39,3e30,000 

4,000,000 52,440,000 

5,000,000 65,550,000 

6,000,000 78,660,000 

According  to  these  figures  from  official  data,  80 
per  cent  of  a  marine  as  largo  as  needed  for  our 
commerce,  would  cost  $62,928,000,  while  we  are  to 
expend  but  $9,000,000.  If  we  can  get  this  ample 
marine^  for  16  per  cent,  of  its  value,  what  a  wonderful 
economy  will  be  realized!  We  may  fear  all  this  is 
*'too  good  to  be  true."  It  is  far  more  likely  to  be 
true,  that  limiting  the  "compensation"  determines 
the  size  of  the  marine  which  the  pending  bill,  if 
passed,  niay  bring  forth.  Do  we  want  such  a  dwarfed 
marine'?  Wo  talk  of  expainling  our  commerce;  ixvo 
wo  to  be  contented  with  a  contracted  navigation? 
Vet,   this  is  (*o!ning  from  tho  in(»onsid<»i'ate  ciy,  to 
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'*(lo  soiiipthinff  for  shipping*' — anj*  vain,  shifty  and 
thc)Ughth»ss  thing — instead  of  the  thing  that  ought  to 
bo  done;  and  will  be  done  when  Congress  sees  the 
futility  of  dnllianee  with  a  false  expedient  and  feels 
assured  that  the  true,  the  only  business-like  prineiple 
t6  be  applied,  is  the  regulation  of  our  foreign  (*arrying 
trade,  so  as  to  secure  employment  for*  American 
vessels.  A  preference  nuist  be  created  to  do  this. 
Given  a  preference  to  a  working,  or  a  business,  or  a 
professional  man,  he  nuist  be  a  baby  to  ask  the 
government  for  pai'tial  support.  Pretext  and  pre- 
tense aside,  our  government  has  the  power  at  any 
time  to  make  a  i)rertM*ence  for  the  emi)loyment  of 
Ani(»rican  vessels  in  American  commerce.  There 
gf)vernment  responsibility  should  end. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Pn^sident,  it  will  take  only  a 
few  moments  of  timt^  to  prove,  prt*sumi)tively,  the 
incapacity  and  inelTiciency  of  State  "aid"  to  largely 
increase  a  marine.  For  this  we  need  not  go  beyond 
our  own  trad(».  France  has  l)een  aiding  her  marine 
with  building  and  sailing  bounties  for  nineteen  years, 
and  Italy  has  been  employing  this  system  t\)r  fifteen 
years.  The  v(*ssv^ls  of  both  nations  run  fn^ely  in  our 
foreign  trade.  1  will  put  this  cpn'stion:  if  the  pn*- 
scription  of  state  "aid"  is  as  j)owei'ful  a  remedy  for 
shipping  decjiy,  and  as  i)otential  in  causing  growth 
and  <lev(»lopment  of  ship-owning  and  ship-building, 
as  we  are  told  that  it  is  by  advocates  of  the  i>ending 
sul)sidy  bill,  how  hajjpens  it  that  the  commerce*  of 
our  pi'incipal  [jorts  have  not,  in  the  smallest  degr(»(», 
yet  felt  efTe(  ts  froni  the   Ficneh  and  Italian  i)()licies? 

In  fact,  why  has  liritish  shipi»ing,  wlii<'h  does 
the  Hon's  share  of  carrying  at  all  t!:(»s(»  ports,  not 
hiH>u  sensibly  filTected  and,  at  h'ast  some  of  it,  di"ivi»n 
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off?  That  this  has  not  been  the  ease,  we  ean  see 
from  statistics,  each  man  for  himself.  For  conven- 
ience, I  shall  take  <lata  from  the  custom  Iiouse  returns 
of  tonnage  taxes  pai<l  annually  by  foreign  as  well  as 
American  vessels.  I  have  constructed  a  table  going 
back  to  18!)3,  which  shows  for  that  year,  and  those 
since,  the  whole  tax  collected;  the  amounts  paid  by 
France  and  Italy,  and  the  percentage  of  the  whole 
sum  which  was  paid  by  tliese  separate  countries, 
taking  into  calculation  arrivals  at  all  our  ports. 

Toniiage  tax  collections  in  foreign  trade,  amounts 
paid  by  French  and  Italian  vessels,  with  the  per- 
centage of  each  country: 


Franco  Paid. 


Year. 


1803. 
IS1I4. 
IH!)."). 
I89(i. 
18!)7. 
181)8. 
18!M). 


g 
-5 


. .  !f!r):«),23:?  $15,368 

..    5:W,(>U8,  14,503 

523,345    13,378; 

13,736: 

15,720 

15,604 

14,202 


;).■> 


.1  544,: 
.;  731, 765^ 
..  846,771 
.!  834,087 


Italv  Paul. 


IS 


Of 

in 
a- 


2.85 
2.69 
55 


15 
84 
70 


p       i 
<       I 

$15,51!)! 
13,101! 
11,816, 
11,4291 
13,132! 
12,554 
16,577' 


be 


<3j 


2.88 
2.43 
2.25 
2.09 
1.79 
1.48 
1.98 


Kroiii  this  t{il)l<.'  it  appears  that  siiico  1893  Freucii 
vessels  have  ])aiil,  eaeii  year,  less  aud  less  of  pro- 
])<>rti!>iiate  toiiiiane  tax,  showin;;  that  Freixrh  arrivals 
hiive  eonstiintly  <liininish(Hl.  The  same  has  been  the 
case  with   Italian  vessels,  exeeptiiijj  imly  lust   year, 
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NAVIGATION 


What  has  beeo  vaguely  called  the  shipping  ques- 
tion— a  subject  of  agitation  since  the  civil  war — has 
become  at  last  a  well-defined  problem  for  governmental 
solution.  It  is  no  longer,  shall  we  have  vessels  of  our 
own  for  the  foreign  trade,  as  we  have  for  the  domestic, 
but  by  what  steps  shall  congress  proceed  to  create  and 
maintain  a  marine  ample  for  our  great  and  rapidly 
growing  commerce  ?  The  proposition  before  the  coun* 
try  is  not  that  '*  something  be  done  for  shipping/'  but 
that  a  true  specific  for  our  shipping  atrophy  be  admin- 
istered. A  correct  diagnosis  needs  to  be  made,  the  his- 
tory of  the  case  thoroughly  traced,  the  effects  of  the 
treatment  well  assured.  Failing  in  our  skill,  we  shall 
be  all  at  sea  again. 

Be  it  therefore  clearly  noted  that  the  salient  and 
conspicuous  facts  in  the  case  of  our  shipping  in  foreign 
trade  are  these  :  (i)  That  the  policy  now  existing, 
under  which  our  navigation  has  lost  its  life,  is  one  of 
un  protection — free  carrying  in  all  trades,  open  compe- 
tition  with  all  nations,  no  defence  to  their  aggressions. 
(2)  That  this  interest  was  once  well  protected.  Suc- 
cessful American  na\4gation,  in  the  height  of  its  glory, 
was  styled  **the  child  of  protection.*'  (3)  That  while 
our  navigation  was  protected  it  flourished  ;  since  it  has 
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been  uoprotected  it  lias  lost  tone,  declined,  and  decayed. 
(4)  While  our  rivals  have  never  ceased  to  improve  con- 
ditions for  competition,  and  some  have  disregarded 
equity  in  contriving  protections,  our  government  has 
done  nothing  to  save  our  rights  or  help  our  interests — 
any  more  than  if  navigation  were  a  useless  industry* 
Since  the  civil  war,  protection,  as  a  principle  of  gov- 
ernment, has  ruled  successfully,  but  its  sway  has  not 
included  the  sea — not  yet, — ^the  sea  has  been  ignored 
except  for  the  coasting  trade. 

First,  what  is  meant  by  ship  protection  ?  Broadly 
defined,  it  consists  of  one  or  more,  or  a  system  of,  arti- 
ficial conditions  enforced  by  the  government,  the  insti- 
tutions or  the  people  of  a  nation  favoring  the  use  and 
employment  of  its  own  ships ;  and,  necessarily,  imped- 
ing,  checking  or  inhibiting  the  use  and  employment  of 
foreign  vessels  in  its  own  commerce*  Its  vital  principle 
is  discrimination.  This  may  be  applied  by  the  govern- 
ment at  its  custom  houses;  by  the  boards  of  trade  in 
their  commercial  rules  ;  by  underwriters  in  their  poli- 
cies and  rates  ;  by  register  associations  in  their  classi- 
fication systems,  surveys,  and  ratings  ;  by  corporations, 
firms,  and  individuals  in  making  engagements  ■  and  by 
other  agencies  in  diflferent  ways.  National  interest  and 
patriotic  sentiment  are  supposed  to  inspire  the  different 
methods  in  use.  In  polite  terms,  the  word**  preference  " 
covers  all  cases.  In  business,  preference  rules  every- 
where* Selfish  grounds  for  this  will  occur  while  human 
nature  survives.  To  illustrate  ■  shipping  is  the  apple 
of  the  British  eye.  France  is  an  enemy  of  old.  French 
ship-owners  have  complained  to  their  government  that 
when  their  ships  can   get   outward   freights  in   British 

ports  thf*  cnrpnj-a limits    nnnfrnlling  thi^    fJOCks    will    not 

assig-n  them  berths,  and  they  have  to  depart  in  ballast . 
In  France,  similar  protection  cannot  be  given  to  French 
vessels,    as  the   government   controls   the  docks,  and 
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every  ship  making  application  gets  her  turn,  otherwise 
national  difficulties  would  be  origjoaterl. 

Take  another  instance  :  the  Liverpool  corn  ex- 
change provides  that  cargoes  of  grain,  to  be  *'  regular  ** 
for  sales  in  routes  must  oe  15ritisli  insured^  This 
throws  an  American  vessel  offering  for  engageme^ 
into  tlnf^  hanrls  of  l^fitish  underwriters,  classification 
gnrifitif^gL  flll^  marine  in.qpfirl-nrs.  whoKe  preference  IS 
always  for  their  own  fla^.  Their  say  taken,  ten  to  one 
a  British  ship  gets  the  cargo.  If  an  American  gets  it, 
the  rate  of  insurance  wilt  be  higher  ana  tbelreight  rate 
will  have  to  be  cut  from  fifteen  to  fifty  per  cent.  It  is 
largely  bv  such  abuses  American  ships  have  been  run 
offjhe  ocean.  We  are  powerie^g,  "exC^pi  With  thti  arm 
of  our  government,  to  compel  fair  play  for  our  ocean 
shipping.  But  the  government  we  have  will,  as  cheer- 
fully as  if  our  ships  had  justice  from  her  people,  give 
the  carriage  of  our  mails  to  the  steamers  of  Great 
Britain.  Every  dollar  thus  spent  saves  one  for  our 
rival.  Only  scores  of  pages  could  fully  set  forth  the 
ways  in  which  every  nation  but  our  own  strives  to  in- 
crease or  maintain  its  shipping  power.  This  fact  alone 
has  weight  sufficient  to  prove  that  shipping  upon  the 
sea  in  prosperous  state  is  naught  else  than  a  product  of 
protection*  as  circumstances  or  policies  have  induced. 

Take  our  own  case  :  while  we  have  lost  our  for- 
eign carrying,  we  enjoy  an  unequalled  domestic  trade. 
How  did  we  get  it  and  how  is  it  maintained  ?  By  simple 
regulations  of  trade — discriminating  tonnage  duties  and 
inhibitive  law.  Until  1804  it  cost  foreign  vessels  50 
cents»  but  our  own  only  6  cents,  per  ton  for  entrance 
fees  to  our  ports.  From  1804  to  1S17  the  discrimination 
was  94  cents;  since  1817  foreign  carrying  between 
American  ports  has  been  illegal.  This  protection  it  is 
that  has  prevented  foreign  nations  from  appropriating 
our  coasting,  lake^  and  river-carrying ;  while  the  want 


of  the  like  in  our  foreign  commerce  tas  let  go  our  ocean 
freighting  to  any  power  prepared  to  bear  it  oflf,  by  fair 
means  or  foul. 

Referring  to  the  principles  of  sound  shipping  pro- 
tection— what  are  they?  Let  history  illustrate.  When 
our  government  was  founded  it  considered  the  question 
of  home  or  foreign  shipping.  Development  of  shipping 
power  became  our  policy.  To  accomplish  this,  the 
employment  of  our  shipping  was  essential.  Somebody 
must  employ  it,  or  it  would  not  exist.  Clearly,  for- 
eigners could  not  be  expected  so  to  do^  and  that  some- 
body had  to  be  ourselves  in  our  own  commerce.  But 
we  had  to  secure  this  result  by  law.  Our  people  were 
therefore  induced  to  prefer  the  employment  and  use  of 
our  own  vessels.  This  was  the  reason  that  many  of 
our  most  enterprising  citizens  took  up  the  important 
interests  of  shipbuilding,  navigation  and  commerce, 
and  carried  them  forward  to  the  strengthening,  enrich- 
ment and  the  establishment  of  the  republic.  Our  rise 
as  a  maritime  power  took  scarcely  ten  years  of  time. 
Our  growth  and  expansion  in  proportionate  carriage  in- 
creased from  a  percentage  of  23  to  an  average  above  go^ 
in  our  own  commerce ;  and  from  a  per  capita  of  ship 
admeasurement  of  3.64  cubic  feet  to  i3.43t  at  the  acme. 
In  forty  years  we  had  passed  the  summit  of  success,  and 
declination  bad  set  in.  This  last  was  not  from  any 
failure  of  original  law,  nor  from  any  fault  of  the  ship* 
ping  interest,  but  was  due  entirely  to  a  change  of  policy. 
We  quit,  gradually,  under  conventions  with  foreign 
nations,  protecting  the  use  of  our  own  vessels*  and 
shared  with  strange  ships  the  rights  and  privileges  that 
belonged  only  to  our  own.  In  defence  of  this  course 
we  had  legislators  who  argued  that  the  **  healthy  infant 
of  navigation  "  had  grown  to  be  "a  giant,  able  to  sail 
the  world  over,  exercising  a  mastery  of  commerce,  with- 
out preference  or  protection  of  any  kind.'*     Those  of 
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tbis  faith  were  greatly  mistaken.  Their  comparison 
was  sophistical.  What  has  to  be  raised  up  has  to  be 
supported.  Remove  support  and  descent  follows. 
What  will  soonest  create  a  marine  will  best  maintain  it. 
What  cannot  create  a  marine  cannot  maintain  it.  These 
things  we  should  know,  yet  we  have  public  men  who 
say :  * '  We  will  do  something  for  shipping,  we  will  give 
it  a  start,  make  it  whirl  like  a  top,  and  then  leave  it  to 
spin  itself  I" 

Flighty  notions  like  these  consist  not  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  sound  ship  protection,  nor  with  faith  in  the  use 
of  protection  where  there  is  need  of  it.  Some  subsidy 
advocates  exploit  these  ideas.  Others  assert  that  our 
primal  policy  was  only  a  scheme  of  counter-action  to 
the  ship  protection  of  other  countries, — what  of  protec- 
tion really  existed  came  from  circumstances  outside  our 
statutes.  This  sophistry  has  an  object — to  square  their 
theory  with  the  facts  of  history,  and  to  maintain,  if  pos* 
sible,  that  **navigatioQ  cannot  be  protected^  but  may  be 
subsidized/'  To  admit  that  our  shipping  ever  was  pro- 
tected is  to  admit  that  it  can  be  again  ;  moreover,  that 
it  should  be^  rather  than  subsidized,  since  the  one  calls 
only  for  wit,  while  the  other  takes  money.  Those  who 
strangely  prefer  subsidy  to  protection  will  scarcely 
deny  that  the  British  ** navigation  laws"  were  protec- 
tive and  raised  to  power  the  '*  mistress  of  the  seas/' 
The  British  system  consisted  mainly  of  prohibitory  law 
levelled  at  the  employment  of  foreign  ships.  The  Amer- 
ican plan — a  counter  one  if  you  will — embraced  regula- 
tions of  trade  for  the  establishment  of  preference.  Ex- 
perience proved  it  was  not  needful  to  prohibit  in  order  i 
to  protect.  Reason  concludes,  if  our  plan  overcame  or 
offset  the  British,  that  it  must  have  protected  as  well  or 
better.  It  did,  in  fact*  create  an  equivalence  in  the 
conditions  of  navigation  between  our  own  and  all  other 
countries.     Out   fathers  favored   a**  free  commerce," 
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meaning  to  say  as  well,  they  opposed  a  "prohibited  " 
commerce  such  as  England  had  instittited  and  main- 
tained. In  this  true  sense  our  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion have  always  been  '*  free/'  though,  for  ship  protec- 
tion, foreigners  paid  extra  duties  on  tonnage  and  on 
goods  while  it  lasted.  While  the  principle  of  British 
ship  protection  was  monopolistic,  the  essence  of  Amer- 
ican law  was  handicapped  permission.  The  preference 
secured  in  our  case  was  the  right  of  a  free  people. 
What  could  not  be  thus  obtained  we  did  not  attempt  to 
get.  We  resorted  to  no  foul  play,  and  our  government 
had  a  care  that  we  suffered  none  that  could  be  helped. 

For  self  protection,  as  for  advantageous  use,  ships 
should  carry  both  ways.  Then,  with  competition  free, 
vessels  prosper,  and  protection  by  the  state  seems  little 
needed.  But  a  difficulty  is  this :  the  merchants  and 
underwriters  of  every  nation,  in  whatever  country  situ- 
ated, prefer  as  a  rule  to  employ  and  insure  hulls  and 
cargoes  of  their  native  flag.  Nearly  all  our  commerce 
is  now  in  foreign  hands,  and,  naturally,  foreign  ships 
have  the  call  both  ways.  In  early  times  our  export 
carrying  depended  mainly  on  the  natural  preference  of 
merchants  and  underwriters  of  our  own  for  our  own 
vessels.  Our  import  carrying  could  not  so  depend; 
foreigners,  mostly,  having  the  say  abroad.  But  induce- 
ments could  create  a  preference.  How  was  this  effected? 
By  discriminating  tariff  and  tonnage  duties.  While 
these  continued  our  ships  abroad  got  employment  and 
despatch  even  better  than  at  home  where  legal  induce- 
ments were  not  extant.  Our  proportionate  carriage  of 
imports  averaged  six  or  seven  per  cent,  higher  than  for 
exports.  Foreign  ships  often  came  in  ballast,  having 
freights  but  one  way.  Our  ships  sailed  with  assurance, 
carried  the  cheaper  for  being  employed  both  ways,  and 
held  their  trade  the  easier.  But  our  policy  had  no 
sooner  changed — ^our  rivals  getting  equal  footing  at  the 


custom- house^ — than  they  cut  gradually  into  our  import 
employment  until  foreign  shipping  changed  place  with 
American  and  became  carriers  both  ways.  This  brought 
foreign  merchants,  bankers,  and  underwriters  into  the 
chief  conduct  of  our  commerce,  and  finally  into  its  en- 
grossment. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  British  proposition- 
first  mooted  in  1783,  first  prepared  for  by  parliament  in 
1802,  finally  consummated  in  18 15— to  do  away  with 
**  legislative"  ship  protection  in  the  trans- Atlantic  trade, 
was  a  strictly  business  one.  The  British  government 
understood  it  like  a  game  of  chess.  Our  government 
has  not  found  out  yet  how  and  why  **  checkmate  *'  was 
called  to  us  many  years  ago.  It  pretends  to  think  now 
that  a  subsidy  scheme  running  ten  to  twenty  years  will 
bring  us  back  our  long4ost  trade,  our  unequalled  ship- 
ping* our  enterprising  merchants,  our  faithful  under- 
writers and  our  obliging  bankers.  This  great  work, 
only  possible  through  a  continuous  policy  of  sound 
shipping  protection,  is  to  be  made  dependent  on  national 
revenue ;  on  the  reluctance  of  our  people  to  tax  them- 
selves for  the  support  of  an  industry,  however  impor- 
tant ;  on  the  mercy  of  politicians  who  will  kill  the  repu- 
tations of  one  another  in  creating  issues  for  office ;  on 
the  chances  of  success  from  the  espousal  of  a  false  and 
corrupting  governmental  principle,— a  principle  that 
cannot  meet  the  case,  that  is  not  protective  in  its  action, 
that  nowhere  has  ever  built  up  a  marine  acting  alone* 

The  shipping  subsidy  bill  recently  debated  in  con- 
gress is  not  one  for  ship  employment.  It  provides  no 
way  to  change  the  carriage  of  cargoes  from  foreign  to 
American  ships.  It  provides  better  for  idleness  than 
for  work.  Its  very  basis  is  sophistical— **  compensa- 
tion '*  to  owners  for  the  extra  cost  of  vessels,  of 
running  them  under  our  flag,  and  against  protected 
competition*     Build  a  ship  and  sail  her  over  the  ocean 
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and  back,  and  the  government  owes  the  owner  a  debt ! 
What  an  absurdity !  What  the  government  should  do  for 
American  owners  is  like  what  it  does  for  navigation  it- 
self in  widening  rivers  and  deepening  harbors^ — ^to  clear 
the  way,  to  make  ''  deep  water/'  Secure  a  place  on  the 
sea  for  American  ships,  protect  their  employment  by 
trade  regulations;  and  the  cost  of  vessels,  the  wages  of 
crews,  the  protections  of  foreign  nations — the  economics 
of  the  case — ^will  sink  out  of  sight.  These  points  are 
given  prominence  for  argument  sake.  We  have  lost 
our  place  on  the  sea  by  losing  preference  for  employ- 
ment. We  shall  regain  it  only  by  again  getting  loads 
both  ways,  getting  back  our  merchants  and  underwriters 
and  our  command  of  our  own  trade.  This  is  a  business 
proposition.  The  subsidy  scheme  disregards  true 
economic  principles ;  it  slights  a  fundamental  of  busi- 
ness success — industry ;  it  ignores  the  efficient  cause  of 
our  shipping  decay — the  want  of  protection  to  employ- 
ment; it  falsifies  our  maritime  experience;  it  violates 
sound  maxims  of  government — setting  up  an  industry 
for  the  treasury  to  support,  that,  getting  justice  from 
the  government,  will  support  itself.  It  has  neither 
strength,  resilence  nor  durability,  qualities  essential  in 
the  materials  of  ships  and  in  the  principles  of  shipping 
protection.  This  proposition  declares,  virtually,  that 
we  never  had  ship  protection;  that  we  have  not,  espe- 
cially since  the  war,  suffered  severely  from  the  want  of 
it ;  that  we  do  not  now  or  hereafter  need  it ;  and  that  we 
shall  not  have  it  now  or  ever^t  is  subsidy  or  nothing.  If 
our  owners  can  sell  their  space — to  John  Doe  or  Richard 
Roe  for  a  penny  a  ton^ — their  ships  may  draw  ** compensa- 
tion "  for  running  empty.  That  will  be  better  than  to 
strike  at  the  employment  of  foreign  vessels,  creating 
bother  for  the  state  department ;  though  the  govern- 
ments, the  institutions,  and  the  people  of  foreign 
countries  make  no  bones  of  striking  in  some  way  at 
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the  employment  of  American  ships — ^which  is  naughty 
in  them  1     This  appeal  for  subsidy  is  insignificant. 

It  were  a  waste  of  time  to  traverse  at  length  the  fool- 
ishness of  any  proposition  to  create  and  maintain  a 
marine  in  the  foreign  trade  at  the  expense  of  the  people. 
They  have  never  sanctioned  the  idea  and  never  will.  If 
the  entire  marine  engaged  in  our  commerce  this  year  was 
American,  the  **  compensation  *'  of  the  measure  pending 
would  exceed  in  amount  $40,000,000,  Our  commerce 
and  the  shipping  to  carry  it  increases  at  an  average 
rate  exceeding  6  per  cent*  In  sixteen  years  half  of  the 
marine  in  our  commerce  would  call  for  $40|0oo,ooo; 
three-fourths,  for  $60,000,000.  We  should  do  this  pro- 
portion of  our  own  carrying.  If  we  ever  let  up  on  tax- 
ation and  appropriation  to  maintain  the  marine  after 
we  get  it,  decadence  and  decay  will  follow.  It  is  sim- 
ply preposterous  to  assert  the  contrary.  Great  Britian 
has  been  paying  mail  subsidies  for  sixty  years»  and  dare 
not  quit — never  will.  To  enter  the  rapids  of  Niagara 
is  to  shoot  the  falls.  **  But,'*  say  the  advocates  of  the 
bill  in  question,  *'we  will  limit  expenditure— only 
$9,000,000  shall  be  paid  out  in  any  year/*  Then, 
you  ///;///  and  bound  ike  sise  of  the  marine,  or  you  falsify 
the  basis  of  your  calculations  for  **  compensation,**  The 
horse  that  was  put  on  commons,  shorter  and  shorter 
each  week  down  to  the  bare  rock,  starved  before  he  got 
used  to  a  *'  pro-rata  "  diet.  He  would  have  done  better 
to  have  begun  at  the  rock.  A  nine  million  marine  would 
not  exceed  in  size  800,000  tons,  gross.  Our  require- 
ment is  over  6,000,000  tons,  of  which  three- fourths  at 
least  should  be  American.  So  the  proposition  is  not  at 
all  for  a  marine  ample  for  our  commerce,  but  for  a  runt 
of  a  thing  unworthy  of  pride.  Meantime,  foreign 
shipping  is  to  continue  in  our  trade  with  the  same  foot- 
ing at  the  custom  house  as  our  own. 

In  vain  would  be  the  passage  of  such  a  measure. 
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Our  sbipping  has  now  nnequal  footing  for  a  competi- 
tion with  foreign  shipping.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of 
subsidy  to  produce  equivalence*  Sophistry  n>ay  work 
this  out,  but  events  will  fail  to  do  so.  To  illustrate : 
There  is  engaged  in  the  trade  of  Brazil  certain  shipping 
houses — ^British,  French  and  German.  Their  vessels 
carry  fiom  home  ports  to  Brazilian,  thence  to  ports  of 
the  United  States,  and  thence  to  their  own.  They  have 
a  fine  trade,— cargoes  three  ways.  The  French  ships 
are  tinder  bounty  in  addition.  All  have  a  protection  to 
employment  which  has  become  quite  common  abroad. 
Strange  to  say»  it  is  the  very  same  for  each  of  the  three 
flags — a  freight  **ring'*  or  **  combine,"  Our  consul- 
general  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  reports  that  this  ring  contracts 
with  shippers  to  the  United  States  to  pay  them  rebates 
of  s  per  cent,»  half  yearly,  on  all  freightage  paid,  pro- 
vided said  shippers  have  employed  no  vessels  but  those 
of  the  ring  aforesaid.  Possibly  this  protection  applies 
to  the  business  hence  to  Europe,  and  thence  to  Brazil. 
It  is  common  that  American  goods  go  to  Brazil  via 
Europe,  also  that  American  vessels  going  to  Brazil  find 
little  of  cargo  to  carry.  Coming  borne  there  is  nothing 
unless  they  have  an  order  for  a  cargo,  or  one  is  bought. 
What  will  correct  this  sittiation — regulations  of  trade, 
or  '*  compensation  "  for  returning  in  ballast?  Subsidy 
advocates  say :  *'  Let  the  rings  alone,  the  treasury  vaults 
are  straining  to  tumble  out  their  gold,'*  Extra  duties 
on  goods,  and  on  foreign  tonnage^ — not  Brazilian^ — would 
soon  give  the  carrying  now  done  by  the  ring  to  Ameri- 
can or  Brazilian  vessels,  whose  right  alone  it  is  to  do  it. 
Another  illustration :  for  some  time  past  certain 
British  shipping  houses,  situated  in  New  York,  have 
had  a  ** combine*'  in  the  carrying  trade  to  Australia. 
The  pioneer,  a  few  years  ago,  was  knighted  by  the 
queen  for  his  control  of  trade.  The  concerns  forming 
this  ring  require  shippers  to  contract  to  send  all  goods 
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by  their  lines ;  for  this  they  grant  a  rebate  of  lo  per 
cent,,  payable  half  yearly.  The  shipper  may  be  a 
manufacturer  or  a  broker.  In  the  first  case,  the  '*  com- 
bine **  is  loaned  10  per  cent,  of  the  freightage  free  of 
interest;  in  the  second  case,  the  rebate  is  peccant 
money.  No  wonder  freights  are  higher  hence  to  Aus- 
tralia than  from  Europe.  Our  manufacturers  say :  **This 
combine  should  be  broken  up."  But  the  subsidy  meas- 
ure proposed  io  congress  would  not  do  it.  The  '*ring*' 
secures  employment  through  a  business  proposition, 
which  '^compensation"  to  the  vessel-owner  does  not 
meet.  If  he  cuts  the  rates  he  decreases  or  gives 
away  his  *'aid''  which  enables  him  to  run  at  all,  as  the 
argtiment  goes.  Moreover,  the  rebate  of  the  ring  is 
used  as  a  club.  Subsidy  would  be  powerless  to  knock 
it  down.  The  need  of  the  occasion  is  a  counter  protec- 
tion to  employment;  extra  tonnage  duties  on  ships 
coming  from  countries  to  which  they  do  not  belong,  and 
inducements  to  exporters  to  prefer  American  to  foreign 
ships. 

Yet  another  illustration:  In  1890  an  underwriters* 
'^combine"  of  sixteen  British  companies  laid  their  plans 
— to  advance  British  shipping — for  driving  American 
vessels  out  of  the  Pacific  coast  trade  with  Europe.  The 
foulest  kind  of  discriminative  insurance  rates  had  been 
tried  by  the  same  companies  for  twenty  years  without 
entire  success  to  effect  the  same  purpose.  A  last  des- 
perate thing  must  be  done.  Wherefore?  That  freight 
rates  might  rule  higher*  It  had  been  proved  that 
American  ships  carried  cheapest,  even  with  one- third 
less  employment,  made  the  quickest  and  safest  passages, 
and  saved  to  the  farmers  of  the  coast  more  than  half  a 
million  of  dollars  annually.  The  ''combine"  succeeded. 
How?  By  disregarding  their  own  rules  of  ship  inspec- 
tion applied  to  every  other  trade  in  the  world.  By 
agreeing  to   special   rules  which   would,  as  they  did, 
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effect  the  ptirpose  in  view.  For  particulars  of  this  and 
other  work  of  the  British  underwriters,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  employment  for  British  shipping,  see  the 
writer's  work,  * 'American  Marine/'  The  fact  is  indis- 
putable, foreign  shipping  and  insurance  rings  now  rule 
ocean  carrying; 

A  few  words  may  be  in  order  as  to  the  botmty 
policies  of  France  and  Italy;  as  it  is  said  their  lines 
should  be  followed.  France  has  been  * 'aiding'*  her 
marine  with  building  and  sailing  bounties  for  nineteen 
years,  Italy  for  fifteen  years-  The  vessels  of  both 
nations  run  freely  in  our  foreign  trade*  If  state  ''aid'* 
be  a  specific  for  shipping  decay — ^as  potential  in  causing 
growth  and  development  of  ship-owning  and  building,  as 
we  are  told  that  it  is  by  advocates  of  the  pending  bill — 
how  happens  it  that  the  commerce  of  our  principal 
ports  has  not,  in  the  smallest  degree,  yet  felt  effects 
from  French  and  Italian  bounties?  That  is  to  say,  why 
has  British  shipping,  which  does  the  lion's  share  of 
carrying  at  all  these  ports,  not  been  sensibly  affected, 
and,  at  least,  some  of  it,  driven  off?  From  custom- 
house returns  of  tonnage  taxes  paid  by  vessels  of  all 
nations  it  appears  that  since  1893  French  vessels  have 
paid,  each  year,  less  and  less  of  proportionate  tax,  the 
falling  off  being  40  per  cent, ;  Italian  payments  have 
fallen  off  31  per  cent. ;  while  British  have  increased,  on 
the  average,  nearly  4  per  cent*  British  freighters  have 
neither  bounty  nor  subsidy.  The  French  and  Italians 
sail  their  ships  much  the  cheaper.  They  can  buy  abroad 
if  they  wish.  A  question  in  point  right  here:  If  the 
French  and  Italians,  with  their  *'aid,*'  lose  trade  where 
the  British  gain,  what  is  the  encouragement  from  their 
experience ;  why  should  Americans  do  better  under  the 
pending  bill? 

We  have  now  as  briefly  as  possible  considered  the 
experience  of  sound  shipping  protection  and  the  un- 
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serviceableness  of  any  subsidy  scheme  to  build  up  and 
maintain  an  American  marine  ample  for  our  commerce. 
It  remains  to  notice  a  false  objection  to  the  former 
method.  This  iSp  that  regulations  of  trade — discrimi- 
nating duties — **are  not  a  practical  measure."  The 
reason  assigned  is  sophistical,  to  wit:  we  are  bound  by 
* 'treaties**  not  thus  to  protect  our  shipping,  it  being  the 
fact  that  the  '^treaties*'  are  only  time  conventions  for 
**maritime  reciprocity,"  out  of  date  long  ago,  and  out  of 
force  at  any  time  after  one  year's  notice  of  annulment. 
The  truth  in  the  objection  is  but  an  atom  of  techni- 
cality, unworthy  of  serious  consideration.  These  con- 
ventions are  not  helpful  to  us — they  never  were.  We 
were  twenty- six  years  without  any  of  them,  and  in  that 
time  built  up  and  maintained  a  marine  of  unequalled 
utility  and  prestige*  By  these  unwise  conventions  we 
have  lost  that  marine  with  the  name  and  fame  that  it 
brought  to  the  young  republic.  Now  we  need  the  most 
efficient  protection  possible  to  be  enforced,  or  the 
chance  is  loo  to  i  there  will  never  be  again  in  our  for- 
eign trade  a  truly  American  marine,  the  pride  of  state 
and  nation.  Certain  steamship  managers  think  they 
see  advantage  in  larger  receipts  by  the  amount  of  sub- 
sidy they  can  command.  Counsel  is  employed.  The 
skill  to  argue  white  is  gray,  that  gray  is  green »  blue, 
black  or  red,  the  nerve  to  dare  take  any  way  to  make 
the  stern  appear  the  head»  easily  proves  it  up,  that 
treaty  subordination,  good  for  us,  makes  subsidy  the 
**only  thing"  for  shipping  restoration.  The  same  false 
light  appeared  thirty  years  ago  when  '*free  ships"  were 
mooted;  and  twenty  years  ago  when  * 'bounty"  made  its 
debut  in  congress.  Every  false  system  belies  the  true, 
Every  wrong  vilifies  the  right.  Examine  all  things, 
select  the  good,  reject  the  bad.     Let  reason  rule. 
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The  object  of  this  pamphlet  is  two-fold:  1.  To  simplify  to 
th^  lay  understanding  what  many  think  is  a  complicated  and 
technical  subject.  2.  And  to  answer  the  principal  objections 
to  discriminating  duties  raised  by  the  Merchant  Marine  Com- 
mission, 


UNIFORM  INDUSTRIAL  DEFENCE 

[By  William  W.  Bales.] 


IN  a  government  instituted  by  a  people  for  themselves  all  its 
legislation  should  contemplate  the  general  good,  be  juat  to 
every  interest,  and  each  act  hold  Buch  relations  to  every  other 
as  will  favor  national  developoient  omconsigteDt  lines.  All  its 
policies  should  be  justifiable,  expedient  and  constitutional.  It 
should  be  and  remain  independent  of  foreign  countries,  friendly 
towards  all,  though  advancing  under  its  own  guidance,  respon- 
sible to  no  alien  authority.  These  common  sense  principles 
agree  well  with  those  held  by  the  founders  of  our  Fotleral  Gov- 
emmentj  as  expressed  in  the  Constitution  and  early  statut^es. 

JTECESSITY  OF  PKOTEOTION, 

Take,  for  instance,  our  Industrial  Defence;  this  was  an  ab- 
solute necessity^  if,  from  a  Federation  of  free  States,  we  were 
to  become  a  Nation^  with  ability  to  perpetuate  our  institutions. 
An  abundance  of  "free-trade"  sentiment  existed  among  our 
people,  but  it  was  wisely  seen  that  (icivcrnment  it^lf  was  a 
protective  agency;  that  **infant"  industriesj  if  no  other,  must  be 
fostered,  and  many  pursuits  encouraged  that  were  then  in  em- 
bryo- A  tariff  for  revenue  with  '^incidental"'  protection  existed 
in  most  of  the  States;  so  did  '^navigation  laws."  The  best  xiso 
of  these  defences  could  not  be  realized  with  one  State  acting 
partly  against  the  others^  but  only  by  all  the  States,  in  unison, 
acting  against  the  world.  This  required  that  the  separate  States 
become  united  and  form,  a  single  nation,  with  freedom  of  locality 
for  citizens  where  best  to  carry  on  the  industries  of  the  country. 
Between  the  States  there  could  be  ''free  trade";  with  the  world 
a  line  must  be  drawn  in  favor  of  ourselves — Protection  must  be 
our  industrial  policy.  It  was  also  seen  that  the  sea,  as  well  as 
the  land,  had  its  peculiar  claims  to  economic  consideration;  nav- 


igation  ami  ciniimerce,  already  in  exbtence,  would  grow  with 
popxilation  and  strengthen  with  time;  nud  national  interest  de- 
manded that  thetio  trades  be  carried  on,  not  hy  foreign  subjects^ 
but  by  American  citizens.  These  important  trades  were  then 
largely  in  foreign  hands,  and  so  conducted  as  to  drain  our  coun- 
try ol  specie/  control  prices  and  make  the  people  poor — condi- 
tions that  mnst  be  changed, 

THE  ETHICS  OF  rROTECTION, 

The  duty  of  men  and  of  nations  to  themselves  m  primary  and 
indispntahle.  Divine  anthority  says:  "He  that  laboretb,  labor- 
eth  for  himself,  for  liLs  ^loutii  crave th  it  of  him."  Our  needs 
give  rise  to  our  rights.  The  right  of  a  nation  to  have  industries, 
and  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  protect  the  people  in  devel- 
oping them,  is  but  an  expression  for  the  right  and  duty  to  enjoy 
life,  liberty  and  the  pnr-^uit  of  happim^ss.  Tim  completeness 
and  consistency  of  human  experience  as  to  the  wisdom  of  Pro- 
tection warranto  the  statement  that  without  it  any  nation  may 
be  run  over  and  swamped  with  the  rn]iitid  iuid  labor  of  others. 
This  being  the  rule,  the  right  of  every  industry  of  a  nation  to  its 
Protection  and  the  duty  of  Government  to  give  it  is  natural 
and  vitaL  Where  an  industry  demands  protection  it  should  be 
given,  first,  if  it  needs  it;  second,  because  it  is  the  right  of  the 
people  to  have  their  own  work  to  do;  to  have  and  manitain  a 
^*home  market,"  small  or  great,  as  may  l>o  doomed  advantageous. 
The  bn^iiu*5ses,  trades,  occupatitms  and  employments  of  our 
country^  belong  to  our  people,  and  to  no  other.  All  nations  have 
a  perfect  right  to  exclude  aliens  from  coming  among  them,  and 
to  shut  their  *'door"  to  capital  and  labor  from  other  lands.  That 
wl*  do  not  do  so  in  all  cases  is  a  niiitter  of  comity  to  be  settled 
by  the  ma j ferity. 

PROTECTIOK,   GENERAL  OK   FRArOULEN'T, 

It  is  the  same  with  vessels  as  with  fat*tories.  If  it  belongs  to 
the  American  factory  to  produce  the  clothing  of  the  American 
people,  as  it  undoubtedly  does,  so  does  it  belong  to  the  American 
ship  to  carry  American  commerce.  What  is  right  for  one  indus- 
try is  right  for  all.  Transportation  is  a  part  of  commerce.  All 
the  traffic  arising  and  carried  on  between  the  different  States  by 


water,  as  by  liuidj  bt^loiig^  to  Amerieau  vessels  and  vehicles  to 
do.  Because  tliis  is  the  ease,  earriage  by  foreign  vessels  in  coast- 
ing, lake  and  river  trades  has  been  prohibited  sinec  H?17.  Be- 
fore then  hea\y  diseriininating  tounage  dnties  kept  it  to  our- 
selves. All  of  the  commerce  betwecu  any  two  countries  by  sea 
belongs  for  carriage  to  their  vessels,  and  of  right  to  no  others. 
Up  to  fifty-live  years  ago,  British  law  required  that  all  importa 
from  Asia,  Africa,  and  America  (exceiit  the  United  States)  be 
brought  by  British  vessels.  Iiuports  from  any  European  country 
might  be  brought  by  .the  %"essek  of  tliat  country.  Since  1828  we 
have  permitted  reeiprtxnty-convention  nations  to  bring  imports 
from  any  port  of  the  world.  Of  our  trade,  53  per  cent  is  thus 
brought,  contrary  to  the  rights  ai  our  owm  ships,  and  against 
a  sound  national  policy.  Nearly  all  of  this  **indirect''  carriage 
was  done  by  our  vessels  before  the  date  of  this  Act.  Such  would 
be  the  ca«e  again  were  the  act  repealed  and  proper  protection 
given.  Our  right  to  reform  our  policy  is  clear;  the  duty  of  our 
Government  is  clear  and  imperative,  Imt  foreigners  make  our 
statesmen  beneve — witlt  the  '^slothful  man'';  "There  is  a  lion 
in  the  wav;  a  lir*n  i.-^  in  the  streets.*' 


GOOD  EFFECT  OY  THE  ONION. 

Tlirough  the  Union  and  national  legislation  our  industries 
on  land  and  sen  were  speedily  rescued.  Foreigners  let  go;  our 
own  people  took  hold,  and  "America"  prospered.  Our  distance 
from  Europe  and  the  high  rates  of  freight  and  insurance  at  that 
time,  coustituted  a  considerable  protection  to  manufactures 
here,  therefore  the  early  rates  oi  Tariff  ruled  low.  Fairly  pro- 
teetive  rates  then  would  have  no  defensive  power  now.  Tbif!<, 
and,  in  fact,  pretty  much  all  about  the  Tariff,  seems  to  be  well 
understood  by  the  majority  of  voters,  the  protective  Tariff  being 
the  one  thing  in  oni'  politics  that  may  be  pointed  to  with  satis- 
faction Just  now. 

With  regard  to  shipi>ing— we  tried  a  defence  for  tliat  which 
**acted  like  magic."  It  consisted  of  certain  regulations  of  trade 
working  in  harmony  with  our  ti^cal  system.  This  plan  bore  the 
name  of  "diR^riminating  duties.- •  It  was  applied  by  most  of  the 
States  soon  after  Independence,  bnt  had  a  previous  existence* 
When  the  Union  was  formed    the  discriminating-duty  system 
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hadj  nf  course,  to  be  taken  over,  refoniuNl  and  applied  by  the 
Federal  Government,  otherwise  several  of  the  Stat^i^,  tinder  the 
lead  of  Mas&achusettSj  would  have  rejected  the  Constitiitioii. 
The  niidei-standing  on  this  point  amounted  to  a  vital  compact 
between  the  several  States  and  the  United  Statea.  This 
important  fact  has  been  so  long  forgotten  that  it  will  be 
information  to  many  of  oxir  public  men.  While  this  com- 
pact was  honored  and  .kept  our  tonnage  and  our  carrying 
trade  increased  and  flourish ed.  It  is  through  a  violation 
of  this  compact  on  the  part  of  the  Goveniment  that  we 
have  sunk  our  marine  in  the  foreign  carrying  trade— and 
have  been  severely  punished  therefor.  Unfaithfulness  to  duly 
in  Govenmients  or  men  aK^ajs  brings  retribution.  **Navigation 
laws/*  to  be  enforced  by  the  Federal  Government,  were  prom- 
isedj  and  power  for  the  same  given  in  Clause  3  of  Section  8  of 
Article  I  of  the  Constitution.  This  promise  w^as  redeemed  in 
the  first  session  of  Congress  and  subseqnentlyj  until  we  had  a 
respectable  system  of  sliip  defence  \sith  a  prosperous  mer- 
chant marine  and  a  carrying  trade  the  envy  of  the  world.  Such 
was  the  harmony  of  interest  between  our  methods  of  protection 
for  ship  and  factory  tliat  not  a  jar  oc^uiTed  in  Congress  between 
them  for  39  years,  and  then  a  ^*free-trade''  Representative  com* 
jJained  that  the  increase  of  Tariff  proposed  (1828),  l>y  adding 
2  1-2  per  cent  to  the  cost  of  vessels,  would  eonsiderabJy  reduce 
the  proiectton  to  shipping.  The  answer  was,  that  this  industry 
was  well  able  to  stand  the  raise — ^it  had  been  an  "infant"  but 
was  grown  up  to  be  a  "giant/"  and  no  longer  st^od  in  need  of 
protection.  Later  this  was  removedj  and  where  is  onr  **giant*' 
now?     Drivi^i  from  the  sea  and  foreigners  doing  his  work, 

ORIGIN  AND  OBJECT  OF  OITB  NAVIGATION  LAWS, 

It  has  been  erroneously  said  that  we  copied  our  "navigation 
laws"  from  Great  Britain*  If  this  were  true  in  regard  to  a  sm- 
gle  clause^  the  fact  in  point  is,  that  such  laws  accorded  with  our 
factory  system  of  protection— as  indeed  did  the  sliip  and  factory 
systems  of  the  "Mother  Country/'  whose  said  systems  agree 
now — protective  then,  free-trade  now,  ^>  far  as  legislation  goes. 
Trade  devices  since  1S50  protect  British  shipping  as  well  as 
statutes  used  to  do. 


Commerce  absolutely  free  lias  been,  with  few  exceptions,  a 
stranger  in  the  world.  Nothing  has  been  more  subject  to  regu- 
lation. Where  nations  have  not  regulated  their  trade  in  their 
own  interest,  other  nations  have  filiated  it  for  themselves^  by 
laying  dTtties,  restricting  rights,  and  making  prohibitions. 
Whether  the  object  be  revenue,  or  the  moderation  of  competi- 
tion, the  regulating  idea  is  sound  and  has  been  successful.  Some 
have  wondered  why  the  Constitution  contained  two  clauses, 
both  practically  conferring  power  to  regulate  commerce^  viz:  1 
and  3  of  Section  8  of  Jfttfcle  I  ("enumerated'').  But  the  rea- 
son is  clear.  Revenue,  with  industrial  defence,  is  the  objeet  of 
Clause  1 ;  the  regulation  of  internal  and  external  commerce  and 
the  protection  of  the  merchant  marine  are  the  objects  of 
Glanse  3*  National  revenue  find  vessel  protection  were  two 
of  the  chief  objects  to  be  accomplished  by  a  Union  of  the 
"Stater/*  In  his  "Debates  of  Congress,''  Thomas  H.  Benton 
remarks: 


"In  the  House  of  Representatives,  1794,  occurred  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  elaborate  debates  which  our  Congreas  has 
furnished.  It  grew  out  of  the  clause  in  the  Constitution  con- 
ferring power  Ho  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations/*  and 
gives  the  interpretation  of  its  autlwrs,  which  is  wholly  different 
in  its  nature,  and  also  distinct  from  the  power  to  lay  and  collect 
import  duties.  The  latter  was  to  raise  Terenue,  the  former  to 
make  such  discriiniitaiious  in  trade  atid  transportation  as  to 
protect  our  merchants  and  ship-owners  from  the  adverse  regula- 
tions  and  ilevices  of  our  rivals. 

^TVhile  the  lack  of  power  to  regulate  foreign  conmierce  was 
a  primar}^  defect  of  the  Confederate  Government,  and  the  ne- 
cessity for  its  exercise  so  great  as  to  form  a  chief  cause  for 
creating  the  Federal  Government,  it  is  singular  that  Congress 
has  always  overlooked  it,  or  confounded  it  with  the  impost  or 
revenue  power.  Though  not  now  exercised*,  it  is  a  power  which 
has  foiind  a  need  for  its  exercise,  and  will  fnd  it  againJ^ 

THE  BIGHTS  OF  OtJE  8H1PPI50  lONOEEB  AND  EEFUSED. 

The  prediction  of  *^01d  Bullion*'  has  come  true — in  fact,  has 
been  true  for  forty  years.  There  is  to-day  the  utmost  *'need** 
for  resuming  the  reguliation  of  our  foreign  commerce  in  favor 


*HefeiTlDg  to  Its  suspeDsloa  iiDder  tbe  Act  af  1828. 


of  our  shippings  but  will  tliis  ever  take  placed  Will  the  people 
realize  the  serious  fact,  that  a  joint  conimiaeion  of  Cougresa  has 
reported  a  bill,  with  reasoning  therefor,  which  entirely  ignores 
the  right  ofid  duty  of  Congress  to  rc^gulale  our  trade  and  trans- 
portation, "ao  as  t-o  protect  our  merchante  and  shipowners  from 
the  advei*3e  regulations  and  de rices  of  our  rivals*' ;  but  proposes 
to  substitute  for  such  effective  regulation  a  subsidy  or  '^subveu- 
tiori' ■  system,  for  whieh  there  is  no  warrant  in  the  Constitution, 
or  in  any  ethical  principle  of  Government,  and  that  will  need- 
lessly cost  the  people  many  millions  o3^i|pllars  annually— if  snc- 
eess  shall  follow^ 

Not  only  is  tlie  fundamental  right  of  our  shipping  to  prefer- 
ence in  our  own  commercB  ignored  and  slighted — virtually  mr- 
rendered  to  onr  rivals  as  a  matter  of  indifference  to  our  Govern- 
ment— but  til  ere  is  refusal  to  keep  a  solemn  compact  that  was 
essential  to  the  formation  of  the  Union,  a  piece  of  perfidy  in- 
consistent wdth  American  character,  devoid  of  statesmansJiip, 
and  disgraceful  to  the  country,  Were  it  shown  that  the  measure 
suggested  would  prove  effectxial,  which  is  not  and  cannot  be 
done,  it  is  a  certainty  that  Congress  has  not  the  power  and  is 
not  at  liberly  to  enact  it.  Why  is  it,  if  anything  is  to  be  done  for 
American  shipping,  that  the  lawful  and  proper  thing  must  be 
thrust  aside  with  false  and  specious  reasoning;  that  the  hill  must 
be  foreign  to  our  Constitution;  inconsistent  with  Tariff  Protec- 
tion; borrowed  in  principle  from  Eu^op^^;  related  to  the  root  of 
corruption?  Onr  dependence  is  not  to  be  placed  on  onr  rigktSy 
but  on  our  gold — on  taxes  paid  by  the  people,  given  to  shipown- 
ers to  compensate  them  for  the  high  prices  created  by  the  Tariff* 
How  artless  is  the  Protective  sldll  that  will  prescribe  this  anti- 
dote. Our  original  regulat  ions — ^good  in  their  day — are  to  stand 
suspended,  not  in  the  interest  of  American  vessels,  for  this  sua- 
pension  has  been  their  deslruction,  but  actually  and  potentially 
for  the  advantage  of  our  rivals.  Nothing  that  they  could  do  for 
themselves  would  bo  better  than  the  perpetuation  of  onr  present 
policy.  The  British  are  fearing  that  this  will  not  be  done,  that 
we  will  reform  this  policy  and  i-etnrn  to  regulations  of  com- 
merce,  hence,  in  their  societies  they  are  constantly  suggesting 
that  we  are  to  adopt  a  subsidy  system,  after  the  example  of 
the  French. 


Just  and  rightful  regulations  of  our  foreign  trade  and  trans- 
poi'tation  would  retire  all  privileged  foreign  out-throat  competi- 
tion from  our  commerce,  and  give  their  proper  work  to  our 
ships  to  doj  just  as  importations  of  foreign  goods  are  restricted 
or  kept  from  our  ports  that  our  factories  may  exist  and  our  own 
labor  find  employment  But  the  marine  commission  wants  no 
withdrawal  of  the  privileges  given  to  foreign  vessels,  with  their 
protective  devices,  foul  competition,  comhinations  and  rings,  to 
nm  our  own  shipping  off  the  ocean— it  would  be  unfriendly  to 
the  half  dozen  nations  now  monopolizing  our  foreign  carrying, 
and  helping  Mr.  Hay  to  hold  open  the  "door^  of  the  distant 
Orient.  Our  power  upon  the  sea^  our  national  independence  and 
prestige,  must  be  sacrificed  to  this  servile  sentiment.  H  ever 
our  marine  comes  to  its  own  on  the  ocean,  the  idea  is  that  the 
people  must  put  up  the  taxes  for  it;  jand  even  then  there  is  no 
assurance  that  the  same  statesmen  would  not,  in  the  foreign  in- 
terest, overturn  their  own  work. 

TUE  DI6ASTBOUS  BEOIPROCITY   -ACT  OF   1828. 

Here  is  the  Act  that  violated  the  compact  of  the  Union;  that 
has  betrayed  our  foreign-going  marine;  run  Aovra  its  proportion- 
ate carriage  in  our  own  commerce  from  89.5,  on  the  average  in 
1829,  to  less  than  9  per  cent  in  recent  years;  which  the  "marine 
eommission*'  wants  t^D  stand— that  all  our  rivals  wish  continued 
— the  people  to  put  up  the  money  in  a  pretentious  effort  to  offset 
its  disadvantages — these  being  charged  to  Protective  Tariff; 

**That  upon  satiafactory  evidence  being  given  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  by  the  Government  of  any  foreign  nation 
that  no  discriniimiting  duties  of  tonnage  or  impost  are  imposed 
or  levied  in  the  ports  of  said  nation  upon  vessels  wholly  belong- 
ing to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  upon  the  produce,  manu- 
factures or  merchandise  imported  in  the  Bame  from  the  United 
States,  or  from  any  foreign  country,  the  President  is  hereby 
authorized  to  issue  his  proclamation,  declaring  that  the  foreign 
discriminating  duties  of  tonnage  and  impost  within  the  United 
States  are,  and  shall  be,  suspended  and  disconiitmed  so  far  as 
respects  the  vessels  of  the  said  foreign  nation^  and  the  produce, 
manufactures  and  merchandise  imported  into  the  United  States 
in  the  same  from  the  said  foreign  nation,  or  from  any  other 
foreign  countr;/,  the  said  suspension  to  take  effect  from  the  time 
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of  such  notification  being  given  to  the  PfttSdent  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  conthiue  so  long  a^  the  reciprocal  exemption  of 
vessels  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  their  car- 
goes, as  aforesaid,  shall  be  continued,  and  no  longer." 

The  mischief  in  this  act  lies  chiefly  in  these  two  phrases,  "or 
from  any  foreign  country,"  "  or  from  any  other  foreign  coun* 
try.^'  After  the  conventions  which  were  made  under  this  Act 
\rith  foreign  nations  from  time  to  time,  competition  in  bringing 
cargoes  to  our  ports  was  vastly  increased^  our  vessels  soon  began 
to  lose  employment,  and  the  reciprocation  promised  amounted  to 
nothing.  Where  only  vessels  of  a  single  nation^  or  none  at  all 
used  to  compete  with  ours  for  freights  to  the  United  States,  there 
came  gradually  into  the  competition,  in  every  port  of  the  world, 
the  shipping  of  a  dozen  or  more  nations,  and  into  the  trade  every 
form  of  fonl  play,  all  kinds  of  tricks  and  devices,  as  protections 
to  foreign,  particularly  British,  vesseU,  The  equities  of  our  con* 
ventions  gi'adnally  ceased  to  exist,  hence  our  policy  should  many 
years  ago  have  been  reformed.  Senator  Benton  says  that  our 
regulations  of  commerce  were  intended  to  protect  against,  not 
only  "adverse  regulations,"  but  the  "devices"  of  our  rivals.  The 
Act  of  1828  ignores  such  things  as  '^devices,"  so  does  the  com- 
mission's repoi-t,  although  the  British  now  have  a  dozen,  more 
or  less,  constituting  almost  complete  protection  for  their  ships, 
some  of  these,  like  the  Lloyds'  policies  of  ship  inspection  and 
insurance,  cannot  be  followed  by  other  nations.  There  is  not 
a  particle  of  equity  in  the  reciprocation  accorded  by  Great  Brit- 
ain— there  is  not  even  reciprocation.  American  ships  take  no 
cargoes  to  British  ports  c-xcept  from  one  of  our  own;  while  their 
vessels  bring  from  ports  7iot  their  oivn  55.36  per  cent  of  the  total 
which  they  bring;  and,  of  oiir  total  imports  from  non-British 
ports,  65.57  comes  in  ships  of  the  British  flag  (1902).  Condi- 
tions in  the  two  countries  are  such  that  there  will  never  be  any- 
just  reciprocation  in  carrying  between  British  and  American  ves- 
sels under  the  Act  of  1828,  whatever  may  be  assumed  or  pre* 
tended  to  the  contrary;  nevertheless  we  are  to  continue  our  fool- 
ish policy  of  admitting  British  ships  with  cargoes  from  other 
ports  than  their  own,  if  we  adopt  the  inequitable  plan  of  the 
commission.  Why  this  partiality  for  Great  Britain,  and  this 
severity  and  self-denial  for  ourselves i     What  has  this  unjust 
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power  done  for  us^  that  we  should  show  her  so  much  servility? 
Has  she  a  secret  treaty  with  us,  that  we  shall  not  '^rehabilitate'' 
our  marine,  except  by  gifts  to  shipowners  T  Why,  we  have  not 
even  a  *^convention**  with  her  for  reciprocity  in  '*indirect'^  car- 
rying, only  the  Act  of  1828,  that  may  be  repealed  in  a  day's 
time.  This  act  was  not  availed  of  until  it  had  stood  on  our  books 
21  years. 

THE  ACT  OF  1S2S,  FREE-TRADE  LEGISLATION. 

It  was  claimed  for  the  Act  of  1828  that  its  operation  would 
increase  om'  carriage  in  our  own  commerce  from  90  to  100  per 
cent.  Why?  Because  it  was  a  measure  to  free  trade— when 
the  "shackles"  on  commerce  wore  knocked  off,  and  it  was  **as 
free  as  the  air  of  Heaven/'  in  a  short  time  American  commerce 
would  all  be  carried  in  American  vessels!  In  thirty-one  years 
we  lost  a  quarter  of  our  proportionate  carriage-  Great  Britain 
came  into  the  benefits  of  this  act  of  1849.  In  the  four  years  of 
1850j  51,  52  and  53  we  lost  10  per  cent  of  our  import  car- 
riage— from  81*4  to  71.5,  This  happened  because  prior  to 
1850,  and  back  to  1817,  British  merchants  in  ports  abroad,  7iot 
their  owHj  could  not  ship  goods  to  American  ports  except  by 
American  vessels.  As  isoon  as  they  could  do  so  (1850),  they 
quickly  employed  those  uf  their  own  flag.  With  this  ruinous 
free-trade  aet^  so  extremely  beneficial  to  Great  Britain,  I^orway, 
Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  France,  Italy,  and  a  few  other 
countries,  the  *'Marine  Commission  finds  no  fault;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  so  good  that  it  must  run  perpetnallyj  and  our  people 
pay  roundly  annually  for  its  blessings!  We  are  to  tax  our 
people  to  protect  ourselves  against  the  damaging  effects  of  our 
own  Act!  Why  not  repeal  it?  Oh,  that  would  destroy  the 
wolf-pack  outright — better  offer  a  "bounty,"  catch  a  *'stray" 
once  in  a  while,  but  let  the  ^'pack"  live! 

ABSURD   AND   FKIVOLOUS   OBJECTIONS, 

Think  for  an  instant  of  the  absurdity — the  utter  nonsense — 
that  a  compact  for  ^'navigation  laws/*  and  a  provision  of  the 
CoiL^titntion  for  the  same,  may  be  infracted  and  annulled 
with  impunity,  by  the  device  of  a  tariff  '*free  list"!  The  Com- 
mission says  46  per  cent,  of  our  imports  are  not  dutiable  under 


present  lavvj  but  are  on  the  Hvee  list*';  that  a  discriinination 
cannot  be  made  without  in  effect  reducing  this  liat;  that  no  mem- 
ber of  Congreiis  will'  conBcnt  to  this;  that  it  would  not  be  worth 
while  to  make  any  tariff  discrimiQation  whatever,  unless  it  ap* 
plied  to  ^ooda  of  all  kinds^,  wherefore  the  resort  mast  be  to 
**sub5sidy,'*  *'suhventioii/'  ^'bounty/'  gifts  of  the  Government  to 
vessel-owners,  baaed  on  taxation  of  the  people.  Any  other 
source  of  money  is  a  mere  rivulet  to  the  stream  recjuisite  to  pay 
a  *Wbvention"  of  five  dollars  per  Ion,  annuallyy  to  vessel  owners* 
Doubtless  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  would  think  this  a  **pkmi'';  they 
would  soon  own  all  their  oil^exporting  fleet  and  continue  this 
policy  while  the  Goveniment  practically  provided  tonnage 
gratis.  In  the  same  light  would  the  Sugar  Trust  see  their  in- 
teresl;  they  would  soon  own  all  Tcssels  bringing  raw  sugar,  the 
Government  praetically  buy i tig  their  tonnage  for  them.  There 
might  not  be  many  other  beiiefieiaries. 

THE  SCANTIJSESS  OF  TONNAGE. 

Besides  the  ^free-list'*  hindrance,  it  is  objected  that  our 
tonnage  supply  is  too  scant  to  undertake  the  bringing  of  neces- 
sary imports — ^most  of  those  would  still  have  to  come  by  foreign 
ships  for  many  years.  If  we  rebated  duties  to  owners  of  goods 
by  American  ve&sels,  there  would  be  a  loss  of  revenue  which 
cannot  be  afforded,  a^  we  have  to  build  the  Panama  Canal — ^for 
the  benefit  of  foreign  vessels.  While  if  we  charge  extra  duties 
on  goods  by  foreign  ships,  there  would  be  great  hard-ship  to 
the  foreign  merchants  who  prefer  to  patrunize  their  own  tlag* 
Therefore  and  then,  necessarily^  the  resort  must  be  to  gifts  from 
the  Govei'nment.  The  Commission  did  not  discover  these  objec- 
tions. Foreigners  and  free-traders  have  been  asserting  and  reit- 
erating them  for  years.  They  think  them  fatal  to  ship  protec- 
tion. 

So  far  as  the  tonnage  supply  is  concerned,  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty; the  remedy  is  to  open  the  registry  door  for  two  or  three 
years^  admitting  foreign-built  shipping  on  payment  of  duties, 
thus  to  give  our  revi\ang  trade  a  start.  Regarding  the  right  to 
lay  discriminating  duties  on  imports  to  create  a  preference  for 
their  carriage  by  our  own  ships,  there  is  the  Constitution  and  the 
compact  of  Union  authorizhig  and  requiring  it  to  be  done.    !No 
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foreign  or  free-trade  or  subsidy  reasoniiig  can  fill  the  eyes  of 
all  the  people  with  dust. 

We  are  told,  too,  in  vaiu,  that  a  tonuage-tax  on  vessels  in  for- 
eign trade,  eighty  per  cent  of  it  to  be  rebated  to  our  own,  will 
provide  the  ^'subvention-'  money.  60  it  will  for  a  year  or  two. 
The  following  table  compiled  from  data  in  the  Commission's  re- 
port will  show  how  the  case  will  stand,  if  its  bill  shall  be  enacted 
and  prove  eHieient: 

TONNAGE    AND    EXFENDITUnE, 

Years,  TLiUi-.  Cost. 

First DC»4,000  $2,044,355 

Second 1,108,000  4,088,710 

Third 1,662,000  6,133^065 

Fourth 2,216^000  8,177,420 

Fifth 2;77O,0OO  10,221  J75 

Sixth 3,324.000  12,26(>,130 

Seventh  ,  . . 3,878,000  14,310,485 

Eighth 4,432,000  10,354,840 

Ninth 4,086,000  18,399,195 

T<"nth 5,540,000  20,443,550 

As  our  commerce  will  doitbtless  increase  25  per  cent  in  ten 
years,  the  bounty  to  fishermt3n  keeping  pace,  we  may  count  on 
an  expenditure  of  $20,000,000  at  least,  annually  on  and  after 
the  tenth  year.  Including  the  postal  fleet,  the  total  may  reach 
from  Hrirty  to  thirty-five  millions.  In  eomparison  with  thia 
amount,  what  will  signify  the  little  fund  from  tonnage  taxes 
figured  at  $3,025,529,  diminishing  each  yenr,  that  foreigners 
will  mainly  pay'^ — if  they  do  not  balk  at  the  discrimination.  But 
IB  it  statesmanlike  to  call  a  subsidy  scheme  a  ^tonnage''  measure? 


WHAT  A  iJl&ORimNATlXO  TOITXAdE  TAX  DTD. 

Here  18  an  hidtorie  fact  that  the  Commission  must  have  over- 
looked: "Wlien  the  Federal  Government  was  instituted  many 
foreign  vessels  were  eugnged  in  our  coastwise  commerce*  A 
duty  of  fifty  cents  a  ton  was  collected  from  every  foreign  vessel 
entering  one  of  our  ports  from  another,  whereas,  by  each  of  our 
own  vessels  only  sir  cents  a  ton  was  paid  once  a  year.  This  dis- 
crimination  soon  drove  out  the  encVoaching  foreign  tonnage  and 
mir  own  came  into  its  rights  for  all  the  trade.    In  1817,  the  pat- 
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riotic  Congress  of  that  year  enacted  a  law  forbidding  foreign 
meddling  with  our  domestic  trade. 

So,  it  is  quite  practicable,  by  tonnage  duties  alone ^  to  turn  for- 
eign shipping  out  of  **indireet-'  freighting — ^the  bringing  of  goods 
from  countries  not  their  own— an  employment  that  belongs  to 
our  own  ships.  Congress  may  go  so  far  as  to  deny  the  right  of 
our  vessels  to  any  benefits  from  tariff  regulations,  though  it 
seems  improbable;  but  it  must  be  plain  to  every  legislator  that 
benefits  from  tonnage  regulations  were  intended  and  cannot  be 
refused  on  any  grounds  whatever.  Besides  tonnage  duties,  there 
is  proh%biiio7i  that  may  be  invoked,  as,  in  our  domestic  trade, 
and  as  in  our  foreign  trade,  1817-28,  to  secure  the  rights  of  our 
shipowners.  Confess  can  at  least  repeal  the  ruinous  law  of 
1828,  In  fine  there  can  be  no  valid  e:xcuse  whatever  for  a  sub- 
sidy policy  for  the  freighting  marine  or  any  plausible  pretext 
for  niirsing  and  depending  on  foreign  shipping. 


THE  MAIN  QUESTION. 

Will  the  American  people  submit  their  necks  to  the  needless 
"subvention^'  yoke  prepared  by  the  ''Merchant  Marine  Commis- 
sion^*? Our  country  has  seen  the  time  when  no  commission  or 
committee  would  venture  to  trifle  with  its  national  legislation — 
proposing  one  line  for  it,  but  letting  several  stand  for  foreign 
nations.  But  these  be  the  days  of  alien  iotluencc  at  Washington, 
and  the  rule  of  wealth  elsewhere.  Patriotism  has  taken  to  the 
woods.  Propose  to  do  a  certain  good  thing  for  the  country ^  and 
the  selfish  citizen  will  ask,  "what  is  in  it  for  me"?  His  public 
spirit  has  melted  down  before  the  fire  of  graft-,  everywhere 
blazing  up  with  a  zephyr  of  wind.  The  position  of  the  Commis- 
flion,  if  approved  by  Congress,  may  prove  calamitous*  It  is  an 
attitude  and  a  word  of  surrender  to  our  rivals;  it  Ls  ulterlv  imjust 
to  a  ^ital  national  indiLstry;  it  is  most  unworthy  of  a  single  good 
word,  from  a  proper  point  of  view.  In  fact^  judging  from 
American  statesmanship  in  general,  a  more  im satisfactory  solu- 
tion of  a  great  and  pressing  question  could  scarcely  he  offered— 
beauso  it^  prineipk^  is  uTong  and  its  provisions  weak;  because  it 
aims  to  clout  and  continue  a  policy  that  has  ruined  our  carry- 
ing trade  and  should  be  utterly  repudiated. 


^  ^ 


f  .• ' 
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DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  MEKCHANT  MARINE 
AND  AMERICAN  COMMERCE. 


Dbcrmbrr  16,  1905. — Ordered  to  Ije  priut^L 


Mr.  Gallinoer,  from  tlie  Comniitteo  on  Commercej  Kubiiiitted  the 

following 

REPORT. 

[To  accompany  S,  529.] 

The  Committee  on  Comnierce,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (S. 

629)  to  promote  the  natiotisil  d(*feosL\  to  create  a  force  of  naval  volun- 
teerjs,  to  establinh  American  ocean  nmil  lines  to  foreij^^n  rnarket^s,  to 
promote  coninierce,  and  to  provide  revenue  from  tonnage,  having  <'on- 
sidered  the  name,,  heg  leave  to  report  the  bill  Imek  favorably  with  a 
reconjmendation  that  it  pa.ss  after  beiirg  amcndctl  l>y  striking  on<  on 
page  I:^,  line  12,  the  word  '\seventeerr'  and  sid>stitiiting  therefor  the 
word  ''sixteen/' 

In  support  of  the  bill  the  eoiiimittee  adopt  the  rejxirt  of  the  Mer- 
chant Mai*ine  Cbmuii.si^ion,  made  to  the  Senate  on  December  <i,  1905, 
na  follows: 

Before  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  the  Fifty-eighth  Congress  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  directed  a  continuance  of  the 
inquiry  which  had  been  undertaken  the  year  before  by  the  Merchant 
Marine  Commission  authorized  by  the  act  of  April  28,  1904,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Because  the  chief  ports  of  the  country  had  been  so  thoroughly  cov- 
ered on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  the  Great  Lakas,  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  through  the  series  of  hearings  begun  at  New  York  on  May  23 
and  concluded  at  Washington  on  December  12^1904.  no  further  public 
sessions  were  i-egarded  as  necessary  or  desirable.  But  the  chairman  of 
the  Commission  held  a  conference  on  May  25,  1905,  in  New  York, 
with  several  representatives  of  the  shipping  interests  who  had  not 
previously  been  heard,  and  other  statements  and  arguments  have  been 
received  and  considered  by  the  Commission  during  recent  sessions  in 
Washington* 

This  further  supplemental  inquiry  has  developed  no  material 
change  in  the  legislation  originally  proposed.  The  first  report  of  the 
Commission  was  offered  on  January  4,  1905.  For  nearly  a  year  the 
bill  therein  submitted,  ^'  For  the  development  of  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  and  American  commerce,"  has  been  before  the  country 
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for  examination  and  debate.  It  has  received  an  especially  thorough 
examination  by  the  gi^eat  associations  interested  in  manufactures, 
finance,  and  our  export  trade,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the 
measure  has  been  warmly  upproved  by  all  of  the^e  associations  which 
have  thus  far  expressed  a  defiiiite  opinion.  The  formal  declarationa 
of  some  of  these  associations  are  embodied  in  the  present  report. 
They  go  to  show  how  wide,  intense,  and  irresistible  the  demand  is 
growing  for  an  American  merchant  fleet  commensurate  with  our 
splendia  war  fleet  and  worthy  of  the  great  Republic. 

WELCO.MED    BY    M ANUFACXntERS    AXU    MERCHANTS. 

It  is  a  fact  of  profound  significance  that  the  chief  support  which 
the  shipping  bill  and  the  entire  inquiry  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Cora 
mission  have  received  and  are  receiving  has  not  come  from  ship 
owners  or  shipbuildei's,  or  even  from  tht;  people  of  the  States  adjacent 
to  the  oceaiL  The  most  remarkable  inclorsements  which  have  been 
given  to  this  measure  since  it  was  introduced  have  come  from  nier 
chants  and  manufacturers  interested  in  the  export  trade  and  pro 
ducers  of  the  great  interior.  Not  only  the  National  Board  of  Trad© 
and  the  American  Bankers'  Association,  in  annual  session  at  Wash 
ington,  but  the  National  Association  of  Mamifactiirers,  meeting  at 
Auanta,  Ga.,  and  tlie  American  Cotton  Mannfactorers'  Association, 
meeting  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  have  specifically  commended  the  shijp 
ping  bill  of  the  Conunission  and  called  in  the  strongest  terms  for  its 
enactment. 

A  FAR- WESTERN  OPINION. 

Two  years  ago  the  Traiis-JIississippi  Commercial  Congress,  rep- 
resenting 21  States  and  Territories  west  of  the  Mississippi,  in  formal 
I'esohitions  declared : 

That  tbe  deulUie  of  o\ir  over-wsi  Aujerhau  iMprrlmiu  marine  from  carrying 
DO  per  i*ent  of  our  exported  i>roducts  in  Amerieati  bottoms  down  to  i>  p<*r  cent 
!s  an  anomfily  in  tlie  industrial  ilev-eloi>ment  of  llie  Unit«^l  Stiitos.  nud  for  a 
nation  witii  a  greater  eoiist  line  and  greater  resources  tluin  any  otber,  and  an 
nnt^roken  record  of  entorprisc  and  Intropidity  on  the  omin. 

That  every  siiip'is  a  uilssirmMry  of  trade:  tliat  steamslilp  llnoR  work  for  tUeIr 
own  countries  just  ns  railrDn<l  liives  work  for  itieir  ternnVnnl  rwints,  and  tbat 
It  is  as  nbsurd  for  the  Unlte<l  Statc*s  to  dei>end  ui>on  foreign  ships  to  distribute 
Ita  j^rodncts  as  it  would  be  for  a  department  store  to  depend  upon  the  wagoua 
of  a  ftjuipetin^  house  to  deliver  its  goods. 

That  it  Is  tbe  sense  of  tbls  coagress  tbat  tbe  Congress  of  the  United  States' 
should  euiict  such  laws  ns  will  tend  to  by  lid  up  tli^  Amerieao  nierebant  marine. 

This  striking  declaration  of  western   and   southwestern  hfisiness 
men  and  producers  was  reaffirmed  last  Angiist  by  the  Trans-Missis 
sippi  Congress  at  its  annual  meeting,  in  Portland,  Oreg. 

A    NATIONAL  DEMAND   FOR  HIORE  SHITS. 

Such  utterances  mean  that  the  great  commercial  and  indnstrii 
interests,  not  of  the  sea  coast  merely,  but  of  all  the  States,  demandi 
American  ships,  not  primarily  for  the  sake  of  having  the  ships  or 
even  of  securing  the  skilled  officers  and  men  so  essential  as  a  naval 
reserve  in  our  mitional  defences,  but  because  of  a  recognition  of  tliQ 
fact  that  American  ships  are  indispensable  now  to  the  full  expansion, 
of  American  commerce. 

The  nations  of  Europe  fronting  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean 
that  require  our  cotton  and  wheat,  our  corn,  cattle,  and  provisiongi 
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are,  as  a  rule,  shipowning  nations  and  send  their  ships  to  our  ports 
for  the  goods  they  need,  thus  incidentally  providing  facilities  for 
our  European  import  traffic*  It  is  not  the  best  national  prudence  or 
sound  business  sense  to  depend,  as  we  do  now,  on  thase  foreign  ships 
to  perform  95  per  cent  of  our  trans- Atlantic  carrying,  but,  at  any 
rate,  in  this  particuhir  trade  there  is  a  fairlv  regular  steamship 
service,  tliough  controlled,  of  course^  by  foreign  interests,  and  freight 
and  passenger  rates,  though  not  always  satisfactory,  are  not  always 
exorbitant, 

HOW  OUa  TRADE  18  HANDICAPPED. 

But  when  we  turn  to  our  trade  with  Asia,  Africa,  Central  and 
Soutli  America,  and  Austrsihisia  we  find  that  conditions  are  radically 
different.  Unlike  the  chief  European  nutions,  Asia,  Africa,  Central 
and  South  America,  and  Australasia  are  not  shipowning  lands, 

We  require  from  them  a  great  quantity  of  imports,  especially 
articles  of  food  and  raw  materials  for  our  manufacturers,  and  the 
gi'eat  bulk  of  these  goods  are  on  the  tariff  free  list. 

But  these  countries,  unlike  Europe,  have  no  ships  of  their  own  to 
deliver  all  this  needful  merchandise  in  our  own  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and 
Pacific  ports,  and,  of  course,  they  do  not  supply  the  sltips  that  are 
required  for  the  proper  expansion  of  our  export  commerce  to  their 
own  ports.  For  iliis  service  both  ways  the  United  States  is  now 
dependent  almost  altogether  on  the  surplos  or  inferior  shipping  of 
Europe.     The  European  |>owers  grant  liberal  subsidies  to  maintain 

treat  steam  hues  from  tlieir  own  ports  to  Asia,  Africa,  Central  and 
outh  America,  and  Australasia,  but  they  do  not,  if  they  can  help  it, 
allow  any  of  their  subsidies  to  be  utilized  for  the  maintenance  of 
steam  lines  to  those  competitive  markets  out  of  the  ports  of  the 
United  States, 

Therefore,  the  manufacturers,  merchants,  and  farmers  of  America 
are  at  a  very  serious  disadvantage  compared  with  their  European 
rivals  in  this  competitive  trade. 

STOPPING    AT   THE    OCEAN'S   EDOE. 

We  have  in  the  United  States  the  greatest  railroad  mileage  and 
unquestionably  the  clveapest  and  most  efficient  railroad  transportation 
in  the  world.  Our  unrivaled  railroad  systems  would  go  far  to  enable 
us  to  command  the  markets  of  the  world  but  for  the  fact  that  when 
our  goods  destined  for  Asia  or  Africa  or  Central  America  or  other 
distant  markets  reach  the  seaboard  thev  find  there  not  the  regular 
steam  lines  provided  by  the  liberality  of  European  governments,  but 
either  no  available  tonnage  at  all  or  some  slow,  inefficient,  uneconom- 
ical foreign  craft,  discarded  because  of  its  inferiority  from  the 
European  steamship  servnce  and  sent  over  here  by  some  foreign  com- 
pany as  "  quite  good  enough  for  the  ^Vmericans.'' 


TRADE   AND   THE    FLAG. 


In  a  few  instances,  under  the  half-hearted,  inadequate  assistance  of 
the  postal-aid  act  of  1891,  or  on  the  initiative  of  bold  individual 
enterprise,  American  steam  lines  are  now  in  operation  over  seas. 
In  every  instance  these  ?team  lines  have  had  a  marked  effect  in 
increasing  American  exi>ort  commerce.     This  is  especially  true  in 
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the  markets  of  Asia,  to  which  two  American  lines,  both  now  unsub- 
i^idized,  and  both  unprofitable,  rue  across  the  Pacific.  It  is  true  in 
the  case  of  oor  trade  with  Australia  that  it  has  been  stimulated  very 
largely  by  the  fast  and  regular  service  of  an  American  steam  line  out 
of  ban  franeisco,  insufficiently  paid  under  the  law  of  1801.  It  is 
true  of  our  trade  with  Cuba,  Mexico,  and  Venezuela.  Wherever  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  appears  above  a  modern  merchnnt  service 
tiie  result  invariably  is  a  large  quickening  of  American  export  trade* 
But  these  American  steamship  line.s  are  but  a  shadow  of  a  fleet. 
They,  and  our  sail  fleet  together,  convey  about  one-tenth  of  our  over- 
seas eommerce,  leaving  nearly  nine-tenths  of  it  to  the  uninterest^ed^ 
spasmodic  care  of  foreigners.  The  western  merchants  and  farmers 
of  the  Trans-Mississippi  Congress  of  1903  got  at  the  very  kernel  of 
this  question  of  the  American  merchant  mar  me  wiien  they  declared  in 
their  urgent  resolutions  that  ''  it  is  as  absurd  for  the  United  States 
to  depend  upon  foreign  ships  to  distribute  its  products  as  it  would 
be  for  a  department  store  to  depend  upon  the  w'agons  of  a  competing 
house  to  deliver  its  goods.'' 

THE   DIFFICtTLTY   IN   SOUTH    AMERICA. 

Manufacturers  and  merchants  of  the  Western  States  who  appeared 

before  the  conmiission  at  its  sessions  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  else- 
where emphatically  testified  that  they  were  baffled  in  their  efforts  to 
build  up  an  export  trade,  especially  to  South  America,  by  the  arbi 
trary  metliods  and  irregular,  inadequate  service  of  the  so-called 
steamship  companies  under  foreign  flags  which  monopolize  this 
ocean  carrying.  Many  of  these  business  men  have  themselves  been 
to  Soutli  America,  and  have  found  that  in  order  to  visit  or  com* 
municate  with  their  foreign  customers  they  had  to  go  via  Europe  and 
her  subsidized  lines,  thus  crossing  the  Atlantic  twice  to  reach  their 
<testination.  In  many  instances,  if  the  quickest  delivery  is  desired, 
they  have  had  to  send  their  goods  by  the  same  circuitous  way.  Under 
these  circumstances  need  we  wonder  that  our  exports  to  Brazil,  caiTied 
entirely  in  foreign  ships,  have  shrunk  from  $15,i;35,OO0  in  1895  to 
$11,046,000  in  1904? 

The  decline  of  our  ocean  shipping,  our  one  unprotected  industry,, 
has  ruitu^l  siiipowners  and  shipbuilders  alongshore  from  Eastport 
to  Galveston  and  from  Snn  Diego  to  Puget  Sound.  It  has  impover- 
ished and  scattered  our  shipyard  mechanics,  the  most  skillful  in  the 
world.  It  has  robl>ed  the  country  of  the  hardy  oflicers  and  seamen 
who  should  constitute  our  naval  reserve;  but  it  has  done  more  thaa 
this— it  has  choked  the  normal  growth  of  the  export  trade  of  the 
United  States  to  four  of  the  five  other  great  continents.  Therefore, 
there  is  not  a  wlieat  farm  in  tlie  Dakotas,  a  cattle  ranch  in  Texas,  or^ 
a  cotton  phmtation  in  Mississippi,  Georgia,  or  the  Carolina'^  where 
the  loss  of  American  shipping  has  not  made  itself  felt  in  shrunken 
sales  and  opportunities  for  profit* 

Of  course  it  will  and  must  cost  something  to  establish  American 
shipping  lines  and  give  our  people  the  facilities  they  need  for  export 
commerce.     It  has  cost  the  European  nations,  our  competitors,  some 
thing  to  develop  their  lines  to  all  quarters  of  the  world.     Grea 


STUNTING  OUR  EXPORT  COMMERCE. 
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Britain  alone  has  expended   for  this  purpose,  since  1840,  between 
$250,000,000  and  $300,000,000. 

SHIPS  TO  SERVE  ALL  CLASSES  AND  SECTIONfl. 

National  subventions  to  American  sbippingr  will,  of  course,  en- 
courage shipowners  and  shipbuilders  of  New  England,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,    Virginia,    I^iuisiana,    California,    and    Washington; 
but  these  shii>s,  built  and  run  regidiirly  and  efficienlly  for  tlie  carry- 
ing of  Ainericun  mails  and  coomierce,  will  ju,st  a^  surely  win  new 
markets  for  the  farmers,  manufactures,  and  merchants  of  every  Slate 
in  the  Union  who  have  anything  to  sell;  and  unless  American  ships 
are  encouraged  by  national  legislation  these  new  markets  never  wdl 
be  won,  for  the  day  will  never  come  wiien  Great  Britain,  or  Germany, 
or  France,  or  Italy  will  subsidize  great  national  lines  of  ships  to 
I   convey  to  Africa,  or  South  Anierica*  or  Asia,  or  Australasia  Ameri- 
V  can  goods  to  compete  with  European  goods  or  the  products  of  Euro- 
pean colonies.     If  we  are  ever  to  have  an  efficient  transportation 
service  to  the  world's  great  neutral  markets  we  must  establish  it  our- 
\selves  and  maintain  and  operate  it  beneath  the  American  flag  and  in 
\  American  interests. 

PI  SHIKG  Ol  K  OOODS  IN  FOEEIGN  LANDS. 

Not  only  is  an  American  ship  itself  the  most  efficient  carrier  of 
American  commerce,  but  the  officers  of  that  ship,  the  American  pas- 
sengers who  tread  its  decks,  and   particularly  the  American  mer- 
chants who  go  out  to  represent  the  steanislnp  company  and  to  push 
I  its  business,  are  inevitably  pioneers  and  drummers  of  American  trade 
in  foreign  lands.     For  years  our  ministers  and  consuls  and  American 
travelers  abroad  have  complained  that  there  were  no  American  mer- 
I  canlile  houses  in  foreign  countries,  and  that  American  goods,  there- 
fore, had  U)  be  ha  lulled  by  foreign  firms  whicli  preferred  to  sell  their 
I  own  countrvs  merchandise.     But  why  should  there  he  any  American 
houses  in  South  America,  or  Asia,  or  Africa,  or  elsewhere  where 
I  there  are  no  ^Vmerican  ships?     Everywhere  in  the  world's  experi- 
t  ence  it  has  been  found  that  the  first  merchants  who  go  out  to  foreign 
!  countries  go  as  agents  of  shipping.     Soon  goods   from  the  home 
country  are  consigned  to  them;  they  develop  a  commission  business; 
they  branch  out  into  general  mercantile  trade  and,  growing  stronger, 
deuiand  banking  facilities. 

There  were  once  American  houses  in  China,  India,  and  South 
America,  but  that  was  when  we  had  American  ships  on  whose  trade 
their  foundations  rested.  ^\lien  these  ships  vanished  the  houses 
themselves  soon  disappeared.  l\lien  American  ships  return,  there 
will  again  be  American  mercantile  establishments  in  all  ports  of  the 
;w^orld,  to  push  the  sales  of  American  goods  abroad  with  the  same 
'  Fthrewd  sense  and  indomitable  energy  that  have  built  up  our  enormous 
domestic  commerce. 

A  SKA  MrLITTA  OR  NAVAf*  RESERVE. 


Though  the  first  and  paramount  argument  for  an  American  mer- 
chant shipping  is  the  imperative  need  for  our  own  ships  to  expand 
our  commerce,  there  is  a  second  consideration  of  large  importance, 
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aiid  that  is  tlio  need  of  American  ships,  and  especially  of  skilled  offi- 
cers and  seamen,  as  a  sea  militia  or  trained  naval  reserve  for  the 
national  defense.  The  value  of  merchant  steamers  as  scouts  and 
other  auxiliaries  is  set  forth  in  connection  with  this  report  by  the 
distinguished  Admiral  of  the  Navy,'*  Great  Britain,  France,  Itiily, 
Oeniianv,  and  Japan  not  oidy  support  great  steam  lines  to  all  parts 
of  the  world  out  of  the  national  treasury,  or  in  other  ways,  for  the 
benefit  of  their  commerce,  but  maintain  large  fleets  of  suitable  ves- 
sels and  large  forces  of  trained  seafaring  men  to  reenforc^e  their  battle 
line  in  case  of  war. 

The  "United  States  is  the  only  power,  with  the  significant  exception 
of  Russia,  which  has  almost  altogether  neglected  this  precaution. 
Several  of  our  States  have,  it  is  true,  a  naval  militia,  but  this  force 
is  composed,  as  a  rule,  of  landsmen  who  have  never  learned  the  call- 
ing of  the  sea,  and  while  useful  in  their  way  can  not  be  accepted  as 
fit  substitutes  for  professional  officers  and  sailors. 

The  complex  needs  of  a  modern  war  fleet  require  a  great  swarin  of 
attendant  auxiliaries — colliers,  supply  ships,  distilling  ships,  repair 
fhips,  hospital  ships,  etc.  It  would  be  extravagance  to  support  this 
entire  auxiliary  force  in  peace.  It  is  true  economy  to  create  it  by 
fostering  a  mercantile  marine.  And  not  only  must  these  auxiliaries 
fly  the  American  flag  in  order  to  be  securely  available  in  war,  but 
they  must  be  manned  by  American  oflicers  and,  as  far  as  possible,  by 
American  crews,  for  in  the  stress  of  war  there  can  be  no  trusting  to 
mere  mercenaries. 


EXRICHING   OUR   RIVALS    AND  ENEMIES. 

So  long  as  nine-tenths  of  the  sea  trade  of  the  United  States  is  con- 
veyed by  foreign  ships  a  large  part  of  the  $200,000,000  required 
every  year  for  the  transportation  of  our  mails,  freights,  and  passen- 
gers goes  to  build  up  the  naval  reser%T  of  foreign  nations,  our  rivals 
and  possible  enemies,  and  therebv  to  prevent  tlie  development  of  an 
adequate  naval  reserve  in  the  United  States.  This  is  a  policy  of 
extreme  folly  and  wastefulness,  of  which  we  had  a  vivid  example  in 
the  war  with  Spain,  when  the  great  German  steamship  companies, 
which  have  grown  rich  out  of  American  trade,  deliberately  took  fast 
ships  from  their  New  York  service  and  transferred  them  to  our  foe 
to  ''  bum,  sink,  and  destroy ''  the  commerce  of  the  i\jnerican  people. 

OUR   ONE    T?N PROTECTED    INDUSTRY. 

Finally,  there  is  need  of  American  ships  because,  the  historic  in* 
dustrj^  ot  ship  owning  and  building  for  ocean  trade  has  at  least  as 
good  a  right  to  national  encouragement  as  any  industry  protected 
Dy  the  Oovernment.  From  1789  until  shortly  before  our  civil  war 
American  shipping  in  the  foreign  trade  was  in  some  form  or  degree 

(>rotected,  first  by  discriminating  duties  and  tonnage  taxes,  and  later 
>y  mail  subventions.  It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  so  long  as  it  was 
protected  it  prospered.  But,  for  some  unconscionable  reason,  when 
the  protective  policy  in  general  was  strengthened  and  broadened  by 
the  political  party  which  came  into  full  power  in  1801,  adequate?  en- 
couragement was  denied  to  this  one  industry  out  of  all  our  industries^ 
and  has  been  denied  to  the  present  time, 

■  Appendix  A,  Report  of  Admiral  George  Dew^. 


The  mere  requireiiient  that  vessels  of  AinericaD  register  shall  be 
American  built,  which  is  often  loosely  referred  to  as  protection  to 
shipping  and  as  proof  that  onr  shipping:  has  been  *'  protected  to 
death,"  is  of  itself  no  protection  at  all.  If  there  were  a  tariff  duty 
fixed  so  high  as  to  prohibit  American  woolen  manufacturers,  for 
example,  from  purchasing  foreign  machinery,  and  if  at  the  same 
time  these  woolen  manuiactnrers,  thus  compelled  to  buy  all  their 
machinery  at  home  or  else  go  without,  were  absolutely  denied  so 
much  as  1  per  cent  of  protective  duty  on  their  finished  product,  it  is 
not  probable  that  woolen  manufacturing  would  be  described  as  a 
protected  industry,  or  that  many  woolen  mills  would  be  built  and 
operated  under  tlie  flag  of  the  United  States, 

But  what  would  be  instantly  and  everywhere  denounceil  as  out- 
rageous  treatment  of  American  woolen  manufacturers  is  what  has 
been  dealt  out  for  nearly  fifty  years  to  our  American  shipowners  in 
the  foreign  trade.  That  after  half  a  century  not  of  mere  neglect, 
but  of  violent  discrimination,  one-fifth  of  our  ocean  tonnage  of  ISCiO 
is  still  left  to  fight  unprotected  against  foreign  subsidies  and  rJieap 
wages  is  sufficient  demonstration  tnat  American  shipowners  and  sea- 
men are  still,  as  they  have  been  for  two  centtiries,  the  most  skillful 
and  unconquerable  men  of  their  arduous  calling  in  the  world. 

NO   NEW    LINES    TO   EUROPE* 


I 


The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  the  annual  message  to  Con- 
gress of  December  7,  1903,  in  which  he  recommended  the  establish- 
ment of  this  Commission,  spoke  of  the  swift  North  Atlantic  mail 
service,  and  added: 

MoreoTer,  lines  of  cnrgci  ships  are  of  even  more  Uiipc^rtatice  than  fast-man 
lines*  Bav«*  bo  far  its  tlie  latter  can  be  cleiwnded  on  to  furtiish  swift  auxiliary 
cniisei's  in  time  of  wtw.  Tbe  estabUsbment  of  new  lines  of  cargo  ships  to 
Siiuth  Amerka,  to  Asia*  and  elsewhere  would  be  mucli  la  tbe  Interest  uf  our 
commercial  exiiansion. 

The  bill  which  the  Commission  presents  follows  closely  in  this  pro- 
vision for  new  lines  the  suggestion  of  the  President.  For,  beyond  the 
strengthening  of  two  cxistnig  mail-contract  lines — one  to  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  Continent  and  one  to  Australasia^ — all  the  new  regular 
steamship  services  involved  in  this  bill  are  to  the  markets  of  South 
and  Central  Anierica,  Mexico,  South  Africa,  and  tiie  Orient  No 
provision  whatever  is  made  for  an  additional  new  line  to  Europe. 
The  speed  required  of  all  these  new^  lines,  while  adequate,  is  so  mod- 
erate that  ships  built  to  perform  the  contracts  will  all  be  large  car- 
riers of  cargo. 

AN    HISTORIC   POLICY. 

The  mail  subvention  is  not  a  new^  expedient  in  the  maritime  policy 
of  the  Unit)ed  States.  Sixty  years  ago  President  Polk  recommended 
that  such  subventions  be  given  to  encourage  the  steam  merchant 
fleet,  and  Congress  granted  large  sums  for  the  establishment  of  mail 
lines  not  only  to  Europe,  but  to  the  West  Indies  and  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  and  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  There  is,  therefore,  abundant 
precedent  for  the  mail  subventions  of  the  present  bilL  They  involve 
no  departure  whatever  from  the  old  and  accepted  national  practice 
which  operated  successfull}'  from  1847  until  tne  system  was  tempo- 
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$757,000  MOW  pavable  luuler  the  postal-aid  kw  of  1891  to  the  20-knOt 
American  line  from  New  York  to  Plymouth,  Cherbourg,  and  South- 
ampton* This  line  of  four  !iteamei*s — St,  Pmih  ^St,  Lout^^  New  York, 
anti  i*hilmhlphia — meets  the  fiercest  competition  of  the  state-aided 
corporations  of  Europe,  soon  to  be  intensified  by  the  new  subvention 
of  $1,100,000  granted  to  the  Cunard  Company  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment  on  terms  st*  Hht^ral  as  to  make  it  equivalent  to  $1,500,000  a 
year.  One  possible  object  of  this  new  British  subvention  is  to  drive 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  off  \h\.'  mail  routes  of  the  North  Atlantic,  and 
it  is  a  very  unusual  American  who  would  counsel  non-resistance  to 
this  aggressive  purpose  of  our  chief  mercantile  and  maritime  cora- 
pelitor. 

THE  BEST  AVERAGE  SER\^CE. 


There  are  a  few  faster  ships  under  foreign  flags  on  the  Nort' 
Atlantic  than  the  four  American  linei-s,  but  the  American  company 
is  the  only  one  which  is  able  or  is  compelled  to  perform  a  full 
20-knot  service  throughout  the  entire  year.  It  is  the  habit  of  foreign 
companies  to  lay  up  their  Ijest  steamers  during  boisterous  winter 
months,  w^hen  passenger  traffic  is  lightest  and  least  profitable  and 
the  voyages  roughest  and  most  expensive,  but  the  four  great  Ameri- 
can steamers,  notably  good  heavy  weather  ships,  go  constantlv  to 
and  fro,  giving  to  the  United  States  in  point  of  regularity  and  re- 
liability tliroughout  the  entire  twelve  months  the  %'ery  best  Atlantic 
mail  service.  This  is  required  bv  the  severe  terms  of  the  postal- 
aid  law  of  ISOL^and  it  deser%'es  adequate  recognition  by  the  (iovem- 
meiit.  The  proposed  addition  of  $250,000  will  approximately  re- 
store the  original  rate  of  compensation  of  the  law  of  1801, 

Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered  that  these  four  American  liners 
are  the  fastest  ocean-going  steamers  that  fly  the  Stars  and  Stripes, 
and  that  they  were  especially  designed  and  built  for  the  service  as 
auxiliary  cruisers,  which  they  performed  so  brilliantly  in  the  war 
with  Spain.  To  allow  these  historic  ships  to  be  forced  off  the  sea 
would  oe  a  national  humiliation. 


P 


THE  NAVAL  RESERVE  FEATimES. 


Tliose  sections  of  the  bill  of  the  Commission  providing  for  a  fore© 
of  naval  volunteers  and  for  an  increase  in  the  tonnage  taxes  remain 
unchanged  from  the  original  liilh  except  that  the  naval  volunteer  re- 
tainers are  opened  to  seamen  of  the  lake  and  coastwise  trade. 

It  is  franklv  acknowledged  by  the  Commission  that  the  ships  which 
will  be  built  for  the  new  mail  routes  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
will  include  no  "greyhounds"  of  20  knots  or  upward,  such  as  are 
desired  by  the  Navy  Department  for  "  scout  ships  "  and  auxiliary 
cruisers.  These  extraordinarv  fast  scouts  of  the  merchant  cruiser 
class  must  l^e  secured*  if  at  all,  from  the  North  Atlantic  mail  service 
to  Europe.  They  can  not  be  maintained  on  any  other  ocean  route  in 
the  world* 

USEFUL  AUXILIARIES* 

But  this  bill  will  encourage  the  construction  of  scores  of  auxiKari^ 
of  another  type  described  in  the  valuable  accompanying  statement  ol 
Admiral  DeVey;  that  is.  fast  transports,  ammunition  ships,  colliers. 
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supply  ships,  tlistilling  ships*  hospital  vessels,  etc.,  which,  though 
they  fight  bo  enemy,  are,  as  the   Admiral  states,  essential   to   the 

[efficiency  of  a  regular  paval  fleet.    This  kind  of  a  naval  reserve  the 
present  bill  does  provide,  leaving  the  new  swift  scouts  to  another 
ision  and  other  legislation. 
As  to  the  ofticers  and  men  of  the  Naval  Reserve,  of  course  they  can 
be  trained  substantially  as  well  on  steamers  of  moderate  speed  and, 

^doubtless  best  of  all  in  their  youth,  on  sail  ships,  which,  under  this 
bill,  are  generous  sharers  of  the  national  subventions.  There  can  be 
no  naval  reserve  either  of  ships  or  of  ofiicers  and  seamen  unless  there 
is  a  mercantile  marine,  and  a  large  one,  from  which  they  can  be  drawn 
in  time  of  need. 

ESTIMATED   COST   OF   THE   BILL. 

must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  bill  proposed  by  the  Commis- 
1,  in  sections  8  and  9,  which  take  effect  on  Jidy  1,  190G,  is  a  pro- 
f vision  ''  to  provide  revenue  from  tonruige/*     Thus  tliere  is  income  as 
well  as  expenditure.     The  report  of  the  Commission  last  year  esti- 
mated that   these  increased   tonnage  taxes  '"  wouhl    furnisli  a  total 
revenue  of  $JJ,025,5ii!9,''  based  on  tlie  tonnage  taxes  of  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  80.  1903,  from  which  should  b.*  deducted  tonnage  taxes 
I  under  existing  law  amounting  to  $885,841  and  rebates  to  American 
'vessels  carrving  apprentices  of  $210,S20,  leaving  a  net  increase  of 
revenue  of  i  1  ,l>29,Sii8. 

The  probable  increase,  based  on  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1904,  has  since  been  computed  in  the  same  way  by  the  Commissioner 

of  Navigation,  showing  that  for  that  year  the  bill  involves  a  net 

[increase  in  tonnage  taxes  of  very  close  to  $1,000,000,     That  amount, 

I  thus  verified,  may  therefore  be  accepted  as  a  safe  measure  of  the  addi- 

^tional  revenue  provided  for  in  the  bilL     This  increase,  it  should  be 

I  further  noted,  accnies  from  the  beginning  of  the  coming  fiscal  year, 

^from  July  1,  1900,  to  June  30,  1907,  and  within  that  period  will  have 

brought  into  the  Treasury  an  additional  i*e venue  of  $1,900,000, 

A   NET   GAIN    THE   FIRST   YEAR. 


The  practical  result  of  the  proposed  bill  in  the  first  year  of  its 
.operation  will  manifestly  be  to  increase  the  revenue  of  the  Govern- 
'  ment.     The  estimate  of   the  Commission   for  this  first  year   is  as 
follows : 

Net  Increase  of  revenue  from  tonnage^ ..  $1,900,000 

|Eic[)etiditurea: 

A.  Naval  voJunteer  retainers ,^^___^ ^__  $150,000 

B.  General  sutiventlons  to  cargo  vesaeJa _« ,__,_, 

C  New  malt  subventions 1__._^ 6Gfi,  2150 

D.  InereasM  subveBtlons  to  two  existing  mall  lines..    467*000 

— ^-    l,2a3.250 

Net  gain  to  the  Treaflury...... . 616,  750 

Naval  volunteer  retainers  of  $150,000  would  provide  for  a  force  of 
3,000  officers  and  men,  and  as  this  eaval-reserve  idea  is  entirely  new 
both  to  the  merchant  marine  and  to  the  Na\^'  Department,  wtiidi  con- 
trols it,  it  is  not  probable  that  more  than  3,000  volunteers  cotild  be 
enrolled  in  the  first  yean 
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By  tlie  terms  of  the  bill  the  general  subventions  to  vessels  at  th 
rate  of  $5  per  gross  ton  for  twelve  months'  service  in  the  foreig 
trade  or  deep-sen  fisheries  are  not  payable,  though  earned  the  fin 
year,  until  *'  after  Jnly  1,  1907,'*  so  that  there  will  be  no  expenditoi 
whatever  on  this  acemiiit  in  the  fiscal  year  preceding. 

A  year  ago  the  Commission  estimated  that  not  more  than  om 
fonrtti,  or  $nof;.250.  of  tlie  maximum  subventions  of  $2,665,000  fa 
the  10  new  mail  routes  could  be  expended  in  the  first  year  und0 
(liis  bilK  because  most  of  the  steamships  requisite  for  such  service  d 
not  now  exist  in  the  American  merchant  marine  and  would  have  to  b 
constructed  in  American  stiipyiirds.  There  has  been  no  change  in  th 
bill  or  in  current  ocean  shipbuilding  that  Avould  alter  this  conservt 
tive  calculation* 

The  inurease  in  the  subventions  to  two  existing  mail  lines  now  pel 
forming  ccmtraet  service  under  the  postal-aid  law  of  1891  is  a  nej 
feature  of  the  bill  this  year*  These  subventions  w^ould  probnbl; 
bi-eoinL^  payable  in  the  first  year  of  the  bilL  and  therefore  are  full^ 
allowed  for  at  their  maximum  of  $407,000  in  the  present  estiniatl 
But  it  should  be  noted  that  this  particular  expenditure  remains  th 
same,  without  increasing  in  succeeding  years,  ■ 

NET   COST   TITE    SECOND   YEAH, 

For  tlie  second  year  under  tlie  proposed  l)ill  the  Conmiission  pri 
sents  this  estimate  of  total  revenue  and  expenditures: 

Ex  pen  tli  til  res : 

A.  Naval   volunteer   retniiier*^ ^__-_-     $viOO,00 

B,  Oeneral  sut>ventlojis^  to  oargu  vessels^ , ..  1^250,00 

C  Mail  Hubveiitions  to  new  nrie« ... ^  1,500.00 

D,  Increased  subventiona  to  two  existtng  mall  llne8»__. -^ ^__      467.00 


Net  Uierease  of  reveuue  from  tonnoge. 


3.517,00 

1,850.00 


Net  cost  to  the  Treasury .^^^_,  l.C(t7,00 

The  naval  volunteer  force  might  possibly  be  doubled  from  3^H 
to  (j,00n  officers  mid  men  of  the  merchant  service  in  this  sec<ind  jH| 
of  the  bill,  tluis  doublijig  the  total  retainers,  us  above  estimated. 

The  ^encriil  subventions  to  cargo  carriers  and  deep-sea  fishingf  ves 
sels  become  paj^able  tlas  second  year.  These  subventions,  it  shoulc 
be  remembered,  are  not  bounties  outright,  but  are  con<litioned  on  th< 
terms  of  rigid  contracts  with  the  Government  to  perform  certaii 
services.  It  is  difficult  to  forecjist  liow  many  of  these  contracts  woul* 
be  undertaken  by  shij)owners,  but  there  is  a  good  basis  for  an  esti 
mnte  in  a  curefu!  analysis  by  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation  of  tin 
actual  voyages  of  Anu^rican  vessels  in  foreign  commerce  in  the  caleni 
dar  year  r.)04.  If  all  of  these  vessels  had  fulfilled  the  contract 
requirements  of  the  fu^ojjosed  bill,  they  w^ould  have  earned  some 
what  less  than  $1,000,000  in  general  subventions.  In  other  worda 
$L000,O00,  under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  would  pay  subventions  U 
all  American  ships^steamers  suitable  for  new  maif  lines  included 
now  engaged  in  over-seas  carrying.  This  delil>erate,  exact  niialysi 
of  a  years  actual  voyages  by  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation 
proof  tliat  the  original  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  general  subvea- 
tions  in  last  year's  report  of  the  Commission  was  altogether  too  higl 
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Allowing  that  the  subventions  will  inunediately  increase  by  25  per 
cent  the  participation  of  existing  American  vessels  in  our  ocean- 
carrying  trade,  the  present  estimate  of  $1,250,000  would  seem  to  be 
soffieiently  liberal. 

The  deep-sea  fishing  fleet  of  the  United  States  is  now  a  small  on© — 
abont  50,000  tons— and  can  not  be  a  very  important  factor  in  esti- 
mating  these  subventions.  For  convenience  it  w^ill  be  included  in 
this  estimate  amon^  the  cargo  carriers.  Its  vessels  are  in  service  for 
widely  varying  periods  in  a  year. 

By  the  second  year,  under  this  bill,  it  is  believed  that  enougli  new 
mail  steamers  will  have  been  constructed  to  put  into  operation  enough 
of  the  new  mail  service  to  require  an  expenaiture  of  $1,500,000. 

The  expenditure  for  increased  subventions  to  two  existing  lines — 
$407,000 — reaches  its  maximum  the  first  year,  and  does  not  increase 
thereafter. 

The  net  increftse  in  the  revenue  from  tonnage  would  probably  bo 
lessened  by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  foreign  voyages  of  American 
ships  which,  after  the  British  practice,  receive  a  rebate  of  a  portion 
of  the  tonnage  dues  for  carrying  apprentices  and  training  seamen. 
This  explains  the  decrease  from  $1,000,000  in  the  first  year  of  the  bill 
to  $1,850,000  in  the  second. 


THE  THIRD  YEAB. 


In  the  third  year,  under  the  proposed  bill,  from  July  1,  1908,  to 

June  ?i0,  1909,  the  mail  subventions  to  the  10  new^  Unas  will  probably 
reacli  their  maxiuium  of  $2X)05;000  through  the  building  of  nmre 
ships  and  the  fiUl  establishment  of  these  services,  and  the  general 
subventions  to  cargo  vessels  will  increase  by  the  building  of  new  ton- 
na^  to  the  extent  of  $500,000.  There  Avill  naturally  be  a  further 
i  gain  in  the  number  of  naval  volunteers  and  the  amount  of  their  re- 
tainers.   The  estimated  cost  of  the  bill  the  third  year  is  as  follows : 

ExpendUures : 

L  A,  Ntivsd  volunteer  retainers^-.- $400,000 

^K         B.  Geiiernl  «ubveiUioim  to  cargo  vessels, _,._^,^___^, 1,750,000 

^H         C.  Mail  subventions  to  new  lines 2,055,000 

^H  D.  Increin^od  subventions  to  two  existing  mall  Unes,^-^ 4<}7»  000 

^VKet  ii 

bill  i 


5. 232.  OOO 
*Jet  inerease  ot  revenue  from  tonnage ^,,__,-^,^,, 1.750,000 

Net  cost  to  tbe  Treasury ... 3,532.000 


COMPENSATING  FOR  TIER  SUBVENTIONS. 


If  the  net  increase  of  revenue  from  tonnage  provided  for  in  this 
bill  is  to  be  considered  as  an  offset  to  the  general  subventions  to  cargo 
vt*Rsels  it  will  be  discovered  that  the  increased  revenue  for  the  first 

I  three  vears  under  this  bilL  or  a  total  of  $5,500,000,  more  than  compen- 
sates for  the  ag^gate  subventions  earned  by  the  cargo  ships  in  three 
jears  and  paid  in  four,  or  $5,250,000. 
This  view  of  the  situation  is  rendered  all  the  more  logical  and 
Muitable  by  the  fact,  referred  to  in  last  year's  report  of  the  Commis- 
Mdn,  that  the  maximum  cost  of  all  the  10  new  ocean  mail  lines,  or 
$2,665,000  a  year,  is  very  nearly  balanced  by  the  ai^parent  net  profit 


now  derived  by  the  United  States  from  its  ocean  mail  service. 
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Our  Government  is  the  only  one  in  the  world  which  year  after  3'ear 
has  insisted  on  retaining  this  profit  from  its  ocean  mails,  and  the 
policy  1ms  been  a  severe  discrimination  against  the  merchant  ship- 
ping interests  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  has  pursued  a 
radically  difl'erent  course,  devoting  not  only  its  entire  annual  ocean 
mail  income,  but  several  niillion  dollars  besides,  to  the  subsidizing  of 
lines  of  British  steamships.  As  the  Commission  said  in  its  report 
last  year — 

There  will  be  general  njcreement  that  at  least  this  apparent  profit  on  the  ocean 
nrml  service  r»f  thf*  ITfike<l  States  niight  h^  be  turDe<l  bnck  to  the  encourngement 
of  mir  oceiifi  iiuiil  lines,  and  that  is  ex:it'tlj  whiit  In  coiitem[)Iate<3  In  the  malt- 
subveiitmii  elauNe  of  tbe  propoi^ed  leKi^hitioiu  Jn  fact  the  annual — iiot  tbe 
nmiiiiul*iteil — pruflt  frnm  idir  tK-^^nii  iiiali  service  is  hereafter  to  he  devote  to 
the  oiibnililiuK  of  Americun  steumship  cuimnutilration  with  distant  marketaSw 
Grent  Ilrihilii  goea  beyc3tid  this.  nm\  npplies  to  thij^  puriso«e  two  or  three  mll- 
3lon«  iiiure  iuinimllj.  The  United  States  can  at  Jeaat  afford  to  utilize  in  ttilfl 
way  the  full  amount  of  its  orean  mail  net  income. 

As  this  net  iiicome  is  steadily  increasing  it  is  probable  that  by  1001>, 
when  all  the  new  mail  services  provided  for  in  this  bill  may  be  in 
operatir>n,  the  profit  from  our  ocean  mail  service  will  be  not  $2*579,000, 
US  in  1^K)4,  but  $3,000,000  ur  more,  and  enough  to  compensate  for  not 
only  the  $2,()r>5,000  required  for  the  10  new  mail  routes  of  this  bill, 
but,  besides,  the  inci*t*ased  subventions  of  $467,000  to  two  existing 
lines,  or  the  total  ocean  mail  expenditure  of  $3,132,000* 


THE    Fill  RTU    YEAR. 

Tile  expenditure  on  mail  lines,  new  and  old,  will  have  reached  its 
maximum  in  the  year  from  July  1,  1008,  to  June  oO,  1009,  and  if\'iU 
increase  no  further  under  the  terms  of  the  proposed  bilL  Moreover, 
in  the  next  or  fcuirth  year  the  enrollment  of  naval  volunteers,  if  it 
has  reached  10,000  officers  and  men,  with  total  retainers  of  $500,000, 
will  presumably  have  exhausted  the  available  material  in  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  nuirine,  for  Great  Britain,  with  a  merchant  marine 
much  largei'  than  ours  will  be  in  IDOD  and  a  regular  naval  personnel 
three  times  as  numerous  as  ours^  has  a  naval  reserve,  after  years  of 
effort,  of  33,500. 

Therefore  the  only  increased  expenditm'c  under  this  l>ill  beyond  the 
fourth  year,  from  July  I,  1J>00,  to  June  30,  1010,  will  be  the  general 
subventions  to  car^o  vessels.  The  estimate  of  the  cost  of  this  bill  in 
the  fourth  year  is  as  follo%vs: 

Exjxinditnres: 

A.  NhvuI  voUuUeer  retainers.^.^^ ^, ^^__.- $5rMJ,  000 

B.  Genenil  suhventiojjs  to  cargo  vessels..^ . „,__ 2,250,000 

C.  ^I:iil  subventions  to  new  line.>?— ., ,„^_,.__^, 2,  t)ai,  (XM> 

D.  Increased  subvention.-^  to  two  exlnting  mall  Hnes 4tJT,  OOO 

3. 882.  000 
Net  increase  nf  revenue  fnnn  toimnge ,_.^^ 1,  O^KI.  (M>f> 

Net  cost  to  tbe  Treasuiy . 4,2812,000 

AFTER   THE    FIFTH    l^EAR. 


After  this  point — ^the  fifth  year,  from  July  1,  1910,  to  Joue  30, 
1911^ — the  only  feature  of  the  proposed  bill  which  will  make  any  in- 
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croased  draft  upon  the  Trensiiry  will  be  that  required  to  aid  the  active 
and  useful  "*  tramps/'  or  freighting  ships,  to  fight  their  way  into  the 
world's  eommeroe,  and  the  annniiU  of  the  subventions  will  depend 
upon  the  need  of  the  cotton  phmters  of  the  South,  the  ranchmen  and 
fanners  of  the  West  and  Sonthwefet,  and  the  manofacturfrs  of  the 
entire  eonntry  for  new  tonnage  to  make  new  markets  for  the  products 
of  their  industry* 

HALF   A   MILLION   A    YEAR. 

A  reasonable  estimate,  however,  is  that  these  general  subventions 
to  the  hard-working  cargo  ships,  the  democracy  of  the  ocean^  will 
continue  to  increase  on  the  average  by  about  $500,000  a  year,  repre- 
senting a  net  annual  gain  in  the  tonnage  of  the  American  ocean  Heet 
of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  some  vessels  earning  sub- 
ventions for  six  months,  some  for  nine  months,  some  for  the  full 
twelve  months.  One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons  of  new  ship- 
ping would  represent  40  or  50  steamers  or  sail  vessels,  and  such  a  net 
gain  as  this  every  year  would  l)e  a  satisfactory  result  of  the  general 
subvention  feature  of  the  |iroposed  bill. 

For  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  order  to  make  a  net  increase  of 
150,000  tons  very  much  more  than  this  amount  of  new  shipping 
would  have  to  l>e  constructed  to  cover  the  inevitable  waste  of  storni 
and  w^reck  and  the  wearing  out  of  the  older  tonnage.  What  this 
would  mean  to  American  shipyards,  to  the  men  who  work  in  them, 
and  to  the  lumbermen,  miners,  and  farmers  who  furnish  the  materials 
away  back  at  the  forests,  mines,  ami  fields  niav  be  conjectured  from 
the  fact  that  last  year  only  20,000  tons  of  sliipping  for  over -seas 
trade=-all  in  one  giant  vessel — were  completed  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  at  the  present  time  only  four  foreign-going  ocean  steamers, 
altogether  of  about  S0,000  tons,  are  being  constructed.  All  four,  it  is 
vrorthy  of  note,  belong  to  one  of  our  four  or  five  mail  line^  now  sub- 
sidized, and  two  of  these  ships  are  building  to  replace  steamers  pur- 
chased by  the  War  Department, 

OFL\DUALLY    LESSENING    AID. 

It  is  stipulated  in  the  bill  proposed  by  the  Commission  that  "  no 
vessel  shall  receive  a  subvejition  under  tfie  provisions  of  section  2  of 
this  act  for  a  longer  period  than  ten  years.''  As  to  these  general  sub- 
ventions to  cargo  ships,  it  is  the  frank  belief  of  the  Commission  that 
after  a  reasonalile  period  they  can  probably  be  lessened  in  amount, 
having  served  their  [lurpose  of  increasing  the  volume,  and  thereby 
reducing  the  cost,  of  American  ship  construction,  and  of  developing 
the  whole  shipping  trade  to  high  economic  efficiency.  For  it  is  a 
historic  fact  that  the  older  American  merchant  marine  was  built  up 
from  1780  onward  under  n  policy  of  national  aid  of  some  kind  or 
degree,  and  that  its  best  friends  insisted  that  it  would  have  gone  on 
prospering  after  that  aid  was  withdrawn  but  for  the  radical  change 
from  sails  to  steam  and  the  tremendous  advantage  given  to  Great 
Britain  by  her  immediate  and  persistent  application  of  subsidies  to 
ocean  commerce. 

A  GREAT  NEW  TONNAGE. 

A  net  annual  addition  of  150,000  tons  of  shipping  to  the  American 
ocean  fleet  for  ten  years  would  mean  a  new  tonnage  of  1,500,000  reg- 
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Aif  mKmcBAjrr  maxotk  astb 

_     Wm  imvt  mm  m 
I  iMtt  OBljr  abool  lanftJtfif  of  lliU  is  _  , 

It  k  prolMliie  UmI  dOIMMM  km  of  Anencu  diippii^  aocfc  of  it 
fro«riiig  old  mud  aoaooooouad,  voold  actailiy  iqnuaut  aD  oar  ton* 
oagt  MnMHij  €ngayd  ia  otfr  ^m^i  yojagch.  Out  of  dw  first  tiit^p 
thai  diipownm  would  do  lUMkr  tlie  mimnlm  of  naliontl  eoooazs^i- 
iMOl  wooM  be  lo  rt^bce  tlin*  old  warnds  with  otlws,  bbw,  ooooooi- 
ieat  ftod  efcMPl,  ud  ifMiljlifd  to  reeem  sitmotioaB  for  Im  jmn 
Uj  ciMim.  Xofwtcrt  Am  ouul  robvaitiaiis  to  Iho  tan  anr  ugalor  Itms 
would  add  from  SOO^OOO  to  300^000  toos  of  hi^-cJasB  itam  tmrniign 
to  tike  QftTal  raerfe.  ^^^ 

CPOr  T1£E  TZSTH   IXJJI.  ^^H 

All  iacvBtti  of  9^/00 fiOO  m  jmr  in  Urn  gmmml  mb^mtkm  to  cnr^V 
fiBwli,  JogMmr  with  m  endtial  Imniiifug  of  tho  imriiwif!  reTomio  W 
from  tonnagie,  due  to  the  larger  pvtidpalion  of  Amenean  vesaels  in 
our  oeeaii  trade,  would  bring  the  eBtiirated  total  cost  of  tliis  btU^  in 
ita  tenth  jrean  from  Joljr  L  1915,  to  June  30.  1916,  to  approximateljr 
tba  following  figures:  ^ 

WspmiditUFm :  H 

ik*  Meval  mleatetr  ratiiaem  ^«^.«_ .    IBOCMIiCI  H 

Bl  General  mbttntloni  to  earyu  fctli-^^.^ .^ — .^  S^  290,  Ml  ■ 

C  Hall  (iiiliTentlonii  to  new  llnsi - 1,085»1100  ^ 

D*  locmiMd  tmbirciitlotio  to  two  exlstlna  oliII  IIdcs— ^ _.„      467jOOO 

9Ci|  laciatuie  of  wnrenue  from  looatge^ _. l,aoO,OOCI 

Xet  «Hrt  to  this  TraUQiT - - - 7.«8I,0tltl 

Rifrht  hore  it  nriay  be  said  that  Great  Britain  and  her  oolonies  nest  fl 
Tear  will  expend^  including  the  new  Cunard  subsidy ,  between  m^fiOd^*  B 
000  and  $7,^)00^000  on  ihc  encouragement  of  imperial  shipping  and  I 
comuwtm\  that  France  will  spend  about  $8,000,000,  and  that  nations  ' 
like  Italy  and  Japaii^  with  less  than  half  our  population  and  far 
feebli*r  n^jurci^H,  will  spend  lj<5tw©en  $3,000,000  and  $4,000,000. 

Il(!re  JH  one*  side  of  the  balance  sheet — an  exp>enditure  for  the  devel- 
opfn<*nl  of  Arnericnn  shippinpf  juul  American  commerce  banning 
witli  nothing  and  rising  gradually  to  $7,682,000 — an  average  of 
$^1  ,*»25,(i'iri  u  yi*ar — an  amount  less  than  our  chief  competitors  are 
now  payin|(,  and  verv'  much  les^s  in  proportion  to  our  ability  to  pay 
and  our  power  to  take  advantage  or  new  maritime  and  commercial  ■ 
opportunitie.H,  ■ 

WHAT   THE  B1LL0AIX8  K>R   THE   NATION.  H 

Now,  let  UH  loolc  at  the  oth^r  side  and  consider  what  the  bill  will 
create  for  and  givr  tr»  the  American  people : 

1,  A  force  of  10,000  naval  volunteers— American  officers  and  men 
of  i\\it  invTi'htmi  mnnuv  trnint-d  to  the  naval  service  and  holding  the 
same  relation  in  {\w  K*'gular  Nuvy  held  toward  the  Regular  Army  by 
the  preHi*nt  militia  and  ?vntionnl  (luard. 

2.  A  new  tieet  of  from  2(}0;r}00  to  300,000  tons  of  steel  mail  steam- 
ships, the  naval  reserve  uf  fust  transports,  ammunition  ships,  supply 
t^hipH,  rollierH,  repair  and  hospital  ships,  dispatch  vessels,  etc.,  de- 
HiTilM'tl  in  the  aecompanyinjr '^  report  of  Admiral  Dewey,  as  essential 
to  the  eflicieney  of  our  fighting  fleet  in  war. 

«  Aiiiieudlx  A. 
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3.  A  net  addition  to  our  cargo  (and  fishery)  tonnage  of  1,500^000 
tons,  increasing  fourfold  the  actual  ocean  shipping  of  the  United 
States,  and  giving  us,  exchisive  of  our  distinctive  lake  and  coastwise 
vessels,  a  merchant  marine  much  larger  than  the  entire  merchant 
fleet  of  France  or  Norway,  nearly  twice  that  of  Italy,  and  fuUv  twice 
that  of  Japan,  Such  a  new  mercliant  tonnage  would  enafcle  the 
United  States  to  carry  under  its  own  flag  not  10  per  cent,  as  now%  of 
its  own  imports  and  exports,  but  30  or  40  per  cent,  earning  for  our 
own  country,  instead  of  $20,000,000,  from  $(50,000,000  to  $80,000,000 
a  year  in  freight  and  paasenger  receipts. 

4>  Finally,  the  creation  of  10  re^lar  new  or  strengthened  Ameri- 
can steamship  lines  to  South  America,  Central  America,' Africa,  and 
Asia,  supplemented  by  a  large  and  active  fleet  of  '*  tramp  ■'  or  cargo 
vessels,  inevitably  opening  new  markets  for  many  thousands  of  addi- 
tional bales  of  American  cotton  and  thousands  oi  tons  of  grain,  9oui% 
provisions,  and  manufactured  goods — a  total  amount  of  increased 
trade  and  increased  employment  for  the  whole  American  people  im- 

Eossible  to  state  now  in  specific  figures,,  but  certainly  fifty  fold  or  a 
undredfold  the  entire  cost  of  the  national  subventions. 

A    GEBMAN    OBJECT   LESSON. 

This  is  no  conjecture— it  is  based  on  the  hard  facts  of  actual  expe- 
rience. Twenty  years  ago  Germany's  trade  w^ith  the  Far  East  was 
almost  nothing.  Bismarck  urged,  and  the  Reichstag  granted,  a  sub- 
vention of  4,400,000  marks  a  year  to  the  North  German  Lloyd  for  a 
new  steamship  line  to  China,  Japan,  and  Australia,  In  the  first  year 
this  line  carried  27,309  tons  of  German  goods,  valued  at  33,190,000 
marks.  A  few  years  later  it  was  carrying  89,148  tons  of  German 
goods,  valued  at  74,433,000  marks,  and  Germany's  eastern  trade  is 
now  still  greater  and  more  profitable.  These  German  steamship  sub- 
ventions have  developed  German  shipbuilding  and  navigation,  but  in 
a  very  much  larger  degree  they  have  increased  the  trade  of  the  mer- 
chants, manufacturers,  and  farmers  of  the  entire  Empire, 

What  Germany  has  done  the  United  States  can  do,  and  more  if 
given  equal  opportunity. 

FAIR   PLAY  FOR  OUR    MERCHANT  SHIPS, 

A  new  merchant  fleet  in  over-seas  commerce  of  2,000,000  tons  would 
give  the  United  States  the  same  high  rank  in  merchant  shipping 
which  it  now  holds  through  its  great  and  powerful  Navy.  This  Navy 
is  now  costing  $100,000,000  a  year,  and  it  is  grandly  worth  it.  No- 
body who  wants  the  merchant  marine  built  up  would  have  the  Navy 
cut  down.  The  great  men  of  the  Navy  are  powerful  champions  of 
the  merchant  marine.  Every  strong  friend  of  the  merchant  marine 
is  a  strong  friend  of  the  Navy  also.  The  foe  of  one  is  apt  to  be  the 
foe  of  both.  But  the  Merchant  Marine  Commission  would  urge  with 
all  earnestness  that  a  great  nation,  expending  $100,000,000  a  year 
upon  its  navy,  can  justifiably  devote  from  one  to  seven  millions  a  year 
to  the  encouragement  of  its  merchant  shipping,  and  that  the  nation 
which  is  preparing  to  build  the  isthmian  canal  must  stir  betimes  to 
build  its  own  ships  if  it  would  have  its  flag  borne  through  the  great 
waterways  on  something  else  than  yachts  and  men-of-war. 

Unless  the  American  people  begin  now%  at  once,  to  give  some  heed 
to  their  neglected  merchant  shipping,  they  are  likely  to  realize  when 
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their  caiml  i.^  completed  that  they  have  spent  three  hundred  millions 
of  American  money  to  ^llbsidi2e  the  ships  and  the  trade  of  foreign 
governments* 

The  revised  bill  recommended  by  the  Commission  follows  this 
report. 

There  are  also  submitted — 

The  views  of  the  minority. 

Appendix  A.  Report  of  Admiral  George  Dewey,  president  of  the 
General  Board  of  the  Navy  Department,  as  to  the  extent  and  charac 
ter  of  the  merchant  marine  which  the  United  States  would  require 
as  auxiliary  to  the  Navy  in  case  of  war. 

Appendix  B,  The  Army*s  need  of  merchant  steamships  as  trans^ 
ports  in  war.  The  west  and  the  merchant  marine.  Ship  materials 
already  free.  What  other  nations  do  for  their  shipping.  Some  facts 
about  the  French  subsidy  system.  The  '*  Free  ship  *■  cjucstion.  Ton 
nage  taxes.  The  Suutli  American  trade.  The  Philippine  trade^ 
The  one  American  line  to  Europe,  Discriminating  duties.  Laws 
amended  or  repealed. 

Ajipendix  C,  Declarations  of  associations  of  merchants,  manufac 
turers,  bankers,  and  others  as  to  the  need  of  a  mercliant  shipping  for 
the  development  of  our  commerce. 

Appendix  D.  Statement  by  the  rliairman  of  the  (Commission  why 
a  majority  of  the  Commission  did  not  favor  a  revival  of  the  system 
of  discriminating  dilties  for  tlie  encouragement  of  the  merchant 
marine. 


A  BILL  To  promote  the  ii&ti<ma]  defeneie,  to  erent^  n  force  of  djvtrI  voltint«erB^  to  ostAhUilt 
American  ocean  mail  liiie«  to  foreign  imrket»^  t«  promote  commence,  wnd  to  provide 
from  totioago. 

Be  it  efHtcied  by  the  iScnate  and  House  of  Re  present  ativcs  of  the  Vniied' 
States  of  Ameriea  m  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Navy  Juwi 
the  Secretary  of  Coujiiierce  ;md  LnlK>r  whiUI  causie  to  tve  mnde  siii  ennilhiient  of 
offit'ers  :iiid  uieu  now  jiud  herejifter  etiJi>loyed  In  the  luerchant  murine  and 
deei>-sea  tlslierles  of  tbe  Tnited  States  who  may  be  capable  of  rendering  serr- 
ice  a*«  aaval  volunteers  in  time  of  war  and  who  are  willing  to  undertake  such 
service.  Xo  mun  shsili  t>e  tlius  enrolled  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
or  who  lins  not  dechire*!  his  Intention  to  beeonie  u  citizen.  At»y  unval  volun- 
teer who,  hrtvhig  dec  I  a  reel  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen,  fails  to  c^^niplete 
his  nnttira ligation,  accordinij  to  the  jirovisioiis  of  title  thirty  of  the  Revised 
Statutes.  *<haH  he  strlclcen  from  tlie  rolls.  TheHe  naval  volunteers  sliall  lie 
enrolled  for  a  ^lerlod  of  three  yejirs,  during  whieh  period  they  shall  be  suliject 
to  render  service  on  cidl  of  the  President  In  time  of  war.  They  sluill  also 
tvo^iiess  such  qualifications,  leeelve  such  Instruction,  and  he  subje*!  to  sucll 
regulations  jis  the  Secretary  of  the  Navj'  may  prescribe.  The  Secretary  of  tlie 
Treasury  Is  hereby  authorized  and  directett  upon  proper  audit,  to  pay.  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  api)ropriflted,  to  each  otfioer 
or  seaman  thuw  eiirolle*!  and  employ etl  In  the  merchant  murine  or  In  the 
deep-f^a  fisheries,  as  hereinafter  i>rovidi>d.  an  »Hintial  retainer  as  follows: 
For  each  master  or  chief  engineer  of  n  vessel  of  the  United  States  of  five  thou- 
sand ^vom  tons  or  over,  one  hundred  dollars ;  for  each  master  or  chief  engineer 
of  a  ve!*sel  of  the  Unite<l  Stiites  of  one  thousand  gross  tons  or  over^  but  of  less 
than  Ave  thousand  gross  tons>  eighty-five  dollars :  ft>r  each  master  or  chief 
engineer  of  a  vcswel  of  the  United  States  under  one  thousand  gross  ton«,  sev- 
enty dollars;  for  each  mate  or  assistant  engltieer  of  a  vessel  of  the  United 
States  of  fi^e  thousand  gross  tons  or  over,  seventy  dollars  ;  for  each  nnite  or 
UE^sistant  engineer  of  a  vessel  of  the  t^nlted  States  of  one  thousand  gross  tuna 
or  over,  but  of  less  than  five  thousand  gross  tons,  fifty-five  dollars;  for  each  mate 
^•r  assistant  engineer  of  a  vessel  of  the  United  States  under  one  thousjuul  groins 
tons,  forty  doHars:  for  each  s*i^aman,  twenty-five  dollars;  for  each  boy.  fifteen 
dollars.  Such  retainer  shaM  be  paid  at  the  end  of  each  year  of  i^ervice  on 
certificate  by  an  ofiicer*  to  be  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  that  tlie 
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navnl  valiiuteer  bas  sfltisfuctorily  coraplieil  with  the  regulntious,  unci  on  cer- 
tiflcate  by  the  Commissioner  of  Xavli^frttion  that  Miiob  volunteer  hflft  served 
satis  facto  rlly  for  nt  least  six  mcmths  of  the  preceding  twelve  months  on  ve^ 
sels  of  the  United  States  In  the  merchant  marine  or  in  the  deep  nea  fisheries. 

Sec.  2.  That  iu  the  Interest  of  the  nationsil  defense  and  for  thi?  perfonuanee 
of  the  public  services  hereinafter  specified,  after  July  fir^^t,  iiinetfM?n  hundred 
and  ceven.  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Trcjiwury  is  hereliy  nuthori^fMi  ami  flirected  to 
pay,  3?iubject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act»  oiU  of  any  money  in  the  Treasiu*y  not 
otherwise  ai>proprlated,  to  the  owner  or  owners  i^f  any  vessel  hereafter  built 
and  registered  in  the  United  States  or  now  duly  registereil  by  a  citizen  or 
citizens  of  the  United  States  (including  as  such  citizens  any  coriK>ration  ere- 
ate^l  under  tlie  hnvs  of  the  Oiilted  States  or  any  of  the  States  ttiereof).  subven- 
tions as  hereinafter  providecJ ;  that  is  to  say,  fa)  the  sum  of  tlve  dollars  jaer 
gross  registered  ton  for  each  vessel  which  has  been  engaged  in  the  foreign 
trade  l»y  sea  or  the  deepsea  fisheries  for  n  period  of  twelve  months,  Inclmllng 
time  necessarily  consuiuel  in  receiving  or  tlischarging  nirgo  «>r  in  making  au- 
nual  or  extra  ore!  innry  repairs  i  (h)  the  sum  of  four  dollar^  per  gross  registered 
ton  for  each  vessel  which,  during  any  twehe  consecutive  months,  has  been 
t^ngaged  in  the  foreign  trade  by  sea  or  the  deei»-sea  fisheries  for  a  p<*r!od  of 
nine  months  or  4»vcr.  but  less  than  twelve  months.  Inclmting  tin)e  ncfesanrily 
ctmsumed  In  receiving  or  discharging  cargo  or  In  nniking  extniordhmry  repairs; 
(c)  the  sum  of  two  dollai-s  and  fifty  cents  per  gross  reglsteretl  ton  for  each 
rpssel  which,  during  any  twelve  coDsecuttve  montlis.  has  been  engaged  In  the 
foreign  trade  by  sea  or  the  deep-sea  fisheries  for  a  period  of  six  months  or 
oven  but  less  than  nine  months*  Inclnding  time  necessarily  t*onsumed  In  receiv- 
ing o  r  d i scha r gi ng  ca r go  or  1  n  n i f i k I ng  ex t ra ord  1  n a ry  reini i rs. 

The  subventions  providetl  for  in  this  section  shall  not  he  paid  to  a  vessel  for 
a  voyage  on  which  the  i>rinciiial  part.  In  bulk,  of  her  cargo  shall  have  l>eeii 
transported  from  one  jMirt  of  t!ie  United  States  to  another  port  of  the  United 
States,  as  provided  in  section  forty -three  injndre<l  and  forty  seven  of  the  lie- 
V  180*1  Statutes,  as  amended  by  the  acts  of  Fet>ruary  fifteenth,  eighteen  hnndred 
and  ninety -thref\  and  February  seventeenth,  elghtc  en  hundred  and  ninety  eight 

Sections  one  and  two  of  an  act  approved  April  fifteenth,  iilueteen  hundred 
and  four,  entitled  *'An  act  to  regulate  shiptilng  In  trade  between  porta  of  the 
United  States  and  ports  or  places  In  the  Philippine  Archlfmlflgo,  between  ports 
or  places  in  the  Philippine  Archipelago,  and  for  other  puri>oses  "  shall  not  take 
effect  until  July  first  nineteen  hundred  and  nine,  and  until  that  date  a  ves- 
sel of  the  United  States  employed  In  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Philippines  shall  receive  for  the  period  of  its  employment  in  such  trade  an 
additional  subvention  of  thirty  per  centum  of  the  rates  provided  in  this  section. 
After  that  date  a  vessel  of  the  United  States  so  engaged  shall  receive  no  sub- 
vention under  this  section. 

A  vessel  re<^iving  a  subvention  under  this  section  shall  not  receive  any  other 
Fubventioii.  subsidy,  or  Iwunty  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

Sec  3.  That  before  receiving  any  sul>ventlon  under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
the  owner  or  owners  of  any  vessel  shall  contract,  in  writing,  with  audiclent 
sureties,  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  to  fulfill  each  and  all  of 
the  following  obligations : 

First  Thnt  said  vessel  may  be  taken  and  used  by  the  United  States,  for 
the  national  defense  or  for  any  public  purpose,  at  any  time,  upon  payment  to 
the  owner  or  owners  of  the  fair  actual  value  of  the  same  at  the  time  of  the 
taking,  or  a  fair  rate  of  hire  to  be  agreed  upon.  And  if  there  shall  he  a  dis- 
agreement as  to  such  fair  actual  vahie  or  fair  rate  of  hire  between  the  TJnited 
States  and  the  owner  or  ownci-s  of  such  vessel,  then  ttie  same  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  two  impartial  appraisers,  one  to  be  appointed  by  each  of  safd  parties, 
they  to  select  a  third,  who  shall  act  in  such  appraisement  In  case  the  two  shall 
fall  to  agree. 

Second.  That  said  vessel  shall  carry,  free  of  charge,  the  malls  of  the  United 
States,  when  tlie  Postmaster^ General  shall  so  require*  for  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  a  voyage  for  which  subvention  shall  be  claimed. 

Third.  That  xipon  each  departure  of  ^ald  vessel  from  the  Unite*!  States  at 
least  one-sixth  of  the  crew  stell  he  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  men  who 
have  de<^lared  their  Intention  to  become  citizens,  nnd  of  the  deck  force,  exclud- 
ing lIcenstHl  officers,  at  least  one-half  shall  be  able  seamen,  who  are  hereby 
defined  to  be  men  who  have  had  two  years'  or  more  experience  at  sea  on  deck. 

Fourth,  That  a  vessel  employed  in  the  foreign  trade  shall  maintain,  during 
the  (>ericd  so  employed,  at  least  class  A  1  if  a  steam  vessel  and  at  least  claas 
A  U  if  "  S'lll  vessel,  ae  such  classes  are  now  established  by  either  the  Re<^ord 
of  American  and  Foreign   Shipping  or  the  United  States   Standard  Owners, 
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Builders,   and    Underwriters'   Association,  or  equlvnleat   claasiflcatitm    io    at^ 
other  register  nf  shipping  of  at  least  e<jvirtl  merit. 

Flftb.  Tliiit  ill!  ordinary  repair  or  overlmuling  of  said  vessel  shalJ  be  luaii 
In  the  United  States,  except  in  cases  where  dry  docking  is  necessary  and  n 
dry  dock  af  siutliclent  capacity  shall  be  within  a  distance  of  the  buntired  tnfl 
of  the  location  of  the  ship  when  the  repairs  shall  he  deslre^L 

Sixth.  A  vessel  shall  not  he  entitled  to  the  suhventkjn  above  provided  foe 
nnlesa  dnring  the  period  of  employment  In  the  foreign  trade  or  deep-seu  fisli 
eries  the  following  proi>ortiona  of  the  crew  of  the  vessel  after  the  dates  st^ecl 
lied  shall  have  been  enrolled  In  the  naval  volunt^rs ;  After  July  first,  uineteei 
hundretl  and  eight,  one  eighth :  after  July  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  t\velT< 
one-Blxth ;  after  July  first,  uineteen  hundred  aud  seventeen,  one-fourth :  Prf> 
t'idetJ,  That  if  the  foregoing  stated  proportions  of  naval  volunteers  can  not  N 
obtained  at  a  foreign  port  with  reasonable  effort,  as  certified  by  the  consul^ 
other  persons  may  be  substituted  until  ttie  first  return  of  said  vessel  to  tb|^ 
United  States,  without  forfeiture  of  the  subvention. 

8bc.  4.  That  the  contracts  providctl  fur  in  see  tic  n  three  shall  be  for  a  period 
of  one  year,  and  shall  be  renewed  from  time  to  time;  but  no  vessel  shall  receirf 
a  aubventioD  under  the  provisions  of  section  2  of  this  act  for  a  longer  i>eriod  tliaa 
ten  years.  At  the  expiration  of  each  annual  contract  the  owner  of  the  v 
shall  be  reaulretl  to  prove  to  the  satij^f action  of  the  Secretary  of  Comnier*^ 
and  LnboT,  In  such  manner  as  the  said  Secretary  shall  prescribe,  that  its  obliga- 
tions, each  and  all,  iiave  been  satisfactorily  compiled  with.  Tlie  Secretary  of< 
Commerce  and  Labor  shall  thereupon  ci?rtify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
the  amount  of  subvention  to  which  said  owner  shall  be  entitled  In  fulfillments 
of  said  contract  and  of  the  provisions  of  this  act»  and  the  Secretaiy  of  th€t 
Treasury  upon  proper  audit  shall  thercuiJon  pay  the  subvention  due* 

Sec.  5.  That  the  Postmaster-General  Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
enter  into  contractB,  for  a  term  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  ten  years  in 
duration,  with  citizens  of  the  United  States  for  the  carrying  of  mails  on  steani' 
ships  hereafter  built  and  registered  in  the  United  Staters,  or  now  duly  regis 
tered  by  a  citizen  or  citizens  of  the  United  States  (Including  as  snrh  citizens 
any  corporation  created  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  any  ot  the 
States  thereof),  between  ports  of  the  United  States  and  |h>rts  on  the  roate^ 
and  for  the  amounts  prescribetl  In  secticai  six  of  this  ocL  All  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninetj'-one,  entitled  "An  act 
to  provide  for  otean  mall  service  between  tiie  United  States  and  foreign  ports, 
and  to  promote  conunerce,*'  are  hereby  made  appilcalde  In  all  respects  to  th© 
nervlces  pj*ovided  for  !n  section  six  of  this  act:  Provided^  That  the  speclfle 
rates  of  compensation  [provided  for  in  section  f!ve  of  said  act  shall  not  apply 
to  the  services  provided  for  in  set  t  ion  six  of  this  act;  and  that  all  ordinary 
repair  or  overhauling  of  a  steamship  employed  and  paid  for  carrying  mail* 
under  sections  five  and  six  of  this  act  shall  l>e  nmde  In  the  United  Statea 
except  In  cases  where  dry  docking  is  nei^essary  and  no  dry  dock  of  sufflclent 
capacity  shall  be  within  a  distance  of  live  hundred  miles  of  the  location  of  the 
ship  when  the  repairs  shall  he  desired;  and  that  such  a  steamship  shall  not, 
ejccept  as  provided  In  section  six  of  tliis  act.  receive  any  other  subvention^  sub- 
sidy, or  bounty  from  the  Treasury  of  the  pnlted  Statefl. 

Sec.  6.  That  as  soon  as  may  he  practicable  the  Postmaater-Geueral  shall 
establish*  in  the  manner  prescribed  in  section  five,  the  following  ocean  mallJ 
services : 

Fli"sL  From  a  povt  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  to  BrazlU  on 
steamships  of  the  United  Stales  of  not  less  than  fourteen  knots  speeii.  for  a 
monthly  service  at  a  maximum  compensation  not  exceetling  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year,  or  for  a  fortnightly'  service  at  a  maximum  com* 
pensation  not  exceeding  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

Secoud,  From  a  port  of  tlie  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  to  Uruguay 
and  Argentina,  on  steamships  of  tlie  United  States  of  not  less  than  fourteen 
knots  speed,  for  a  monthiy  service  at  a  maximum  compensation  not  exceeding 
one  hundred  and  eighty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  a  year,  or  for  a 
fortnightly  ser\'i<fe  at  a  maximum  compensation  not  exceeding  three  hundi'ed 
and  seventy 'five  thousand  dollars  a  year.  ^ 

Third.  F'rom  a  port  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  to  South  A 
t>u  ateamshliJS  of  the  United  Slates  of  not  less  than  tw*ehe  knots  speed, 
a  monthly  service  at  a  maximum  compensation  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and 
eighty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  doUars  a  yean  or  for  a  fortnightly  servict* 
ot   a   maximmn   comi>ensatiou   not  exceeding   three  hnndred   and   seventy-flve 
thousand  dollars  a  year. 
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FourtlK  From  a  iKjrt  of  the  United  States  on  the  Gulf  of  Me^cleo  to  Brazil, 
on  !*teiim8hii>«  of  the  United  States  of  oot  less  than  twelve  knots  speed,  for  a 
monthly  service  at  n  maximum  wMiiponsation  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and 
thirty  seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  a  year,  or  for  a  fortnightly  service 
at  n  maximum  compensation  not  eA'ceellng  two  hundred  and  seventy-five  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year. 

Fifth.  From  a  port  of  the  United  States  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Cuba»  on 
stearashirja  of  the  United  States  of  not  less  than  fourteen  knots  si^eed,  for  a 
semi  week  b*  service  at  a  maximum  compensation  not  exceeding  seventy-five 
thousand  dollars  a  year. 

Sixth.  From  a  port  of  the  United  States  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Central 
America  and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama*  on  steamships  of  the  United  States  of  not 
le«8  than  twelve  knots  speed,  for  a  weekly  service  at  a  maximum  compensation 
not  exceeding  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

Seventh.  From  a  f>ort  of  the  United  States  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Mexico, 
on  steamships  of  the  United  St n tea  of  not  less  than  twelve  knots  speed,  for  a 
weekly  sen' Ice  at  a  maximum  eomi>ensatlon  not  exceeding  Hfty  thousand  doilara 
a  year. 

Eighth.  From  a  i>ort  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  northern  Europe,  on  steamships  of  the  United  States  of  not  leaa 
thjm  twenty  knots  speed  for  a  weekly  service  at  n  jiiaximum  coiiipeasation  not 
exceeding  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year  In  addition  to  the  com- 
fFensatlon  now  provided  pursuant-*  to  contract  under  the  Act  of  March  third* 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  entitled  '*An  Act  to  provide  for  ocean  mall 
service  t»etween  the  United  States  and  foreign  ports,  and  to  promote  commerce," 

Ninth,  From  a  port  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States,  via  Hawaii,  to 
Japan,  China,  and  the  Philippines,  on  steamships  of  the  United  Stiitea  of  not 
less  than  sixteen  knots  speed,  for  a  monthly  service  at  a  maximum  comfjensa- 
tion  not  exceeding  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year,  or  for  a  fortnightly 
service  at  a  maximum  compensation  not  exceeding  six  hundred  thousand  dollars 
a  year. 

Tenth.  From  a  port  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States  to  Japan,  China, 
and  the  Philippines,  on  steiypshlps  of  the  United  States  of  not  less  than  thirteen 
knots  speed,  for  a  monthly  service  at  a  maximum  compensation  not  exceeding 
two  hundred  and  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year;  or  for  a  fortnightly  service  at  a 
maximum  compensation  not  exceeding  four  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
dollars  a  year. 

Eleventh.  From  a  port  of  the  PacllSc  coaat  of  the  United  States,  via  Hawaii 
and  the  Samoan  Islands,  to  Australasia,  on  steamships  of  the  United  States  of 
not  less  than  seventeen  knots  speed,  for  a  service  once  In  three  weeks  at  a  maxi- 
mum compensation  not  exceeding  two  hundred  and  seventeen  thousand  dollars 
n  year  hi  addition  to  the  compensation  now  provided  pursuant  to  contract 
under  the  Act  of  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-one,  entitled  '*An  Act 
to  provide  for  ocean  mall  service  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  porta, 
and  to  promote  commerce.*' 

Tweiftli.  From  a  port  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States  to  Mexico, 
Central  America,  and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  on  steamships  of  the  United 
States  of  not  less  than  twelve  knots  sijced,  for  a  fortnightly  service  at  a  maxi- 
mum compensation  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars  a 
year:  Provided,  That  the  retjulrements  of  this  section  a^  to  the  rates  of  speed 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  complied  with  If  said  rates  are  developed  during  a  trial 
of  four  hours'  continuous  steaming  at  sea  in  ordinary  weather  In  water  of  suffi- 
cient depth  to  miike  the  teat  a  fair  and  Just  one,  and  If  the  vessels  are  main- 
tained in  a  condition  to  develop  such  speed  at  any  time  while  at  sea  In  ordinary 
weather.  This  trial  shall  be  made  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  a 
hoard  of  naval  otDcers  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  shall  appoint  upon  the 
application  of  the  owner  or  owners  of  the  vessel  to  he  tested. 

Sec,  7.  That  all  contracts  hereafter  made  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  March  third, 
eighteen  hundred  and  ninety -one,  before  mentioned,  or  pursuant  to  sections  five 
and  six  of  this  Act,  shall  provide  that  on  each  voyage  the  following  proportion 
of  the  crew  shall  be  enrolled  naval  volunteers:  After  July  first,  nineteen  hun- 
dretl  and  eight,  one-eighth;  after  July  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve,  one- 
sixth:  after  Jnly  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen,  one-fourth:  Provided^ 
That  if  the  foregoing  stated  proportions  of  naval  volunteers  can  not  he  obtained 
at  a  foreign  port  with  reasonable  effort,  as  certified  by  the  consul,  other  persona 
may  be  substituted  until  the  first  return  of  said  vessel  to  the  United  Statea, 
without  forfeiture  of  the  compensation. 
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Sec.  8,  That  *i  duty  of  eight  cents  per  net  ton,  not  to  exceed  iu  tbe  agjjiegal 
eiglity  cents  per  uet  ton  in  any  one  year,  is  bereby  Imposed  at  ench  entry  l| 
sea  on  all  vessels  wiiicli  slmll  l>e  entered  iu  any  p<jrt  of  the  United  States  froi 
any  foreign  port  or  i*hiee  In  North  Aniericn,  Central  America,  tbe  West  lodl 
Islands,  tbe  Bahama  Islands,  the  Bermuda  Islands,  the  coast  of  South  Ameri€ 
bordering  on  the  Ctu*ihi>ean  8en,  or  Newfound iiuid  ;  and  a  duty  of  sixteen  eea| 
per  net  toii»  tiot  to  exceed  in  the  atigregnte  one  dollar  and  sixty  cents  per  ol 
ton  in  imy  oue  year,  H  hereby  imposed  at  eaeb  entry  by  sea  on  ail  vessels  whid 
aball  he  entered  In  any  port  of  the  United  States  from  any  other  foreign  i>ort  4 
placet  not,  however,  to  Inclutie  vesselis  In  distress  or  not  engaged  in  trade. 

Sec.  9-  That  on  i>roof  to  the  sat  is  faction  of  the  Commissioner  of  XavlgatiOl 
that  a  ve-ssel  of  the  United  states  has  on  tmy  foreign  voyage  carried  a  boy  oj 
boys,  a  citizen  or  citizens  of  the  United  States,  ander  tr/enty-one  years  of  ag^ 
suitably  trained  during  that  voyage  In  seamanshliJ  or  englneerliig,  in  tbe  prfl 
portion  of  one  for  such  vessel,  and  in  ncMilion  one  for  each  one  thousand  toa 
of  her  net  registered  tonnage*  there  shall  be  paid  to  the  owner  or  owners  of  thi 
vessel,  out  of  any  money  ii»  tbe  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  an  allow 
ance  equivalent  to  eighty  per  centum  of  the  tonnage  duties  psdd  iu  resi>ect  0 
the  entry  in  the  United  States  of  that  vessel  from  that  voyage :  Frovidcd^  Thm 
such  payment  shall  not  bo  made  after  July  firsts  nine  teen  hundred  and  eighi 
except  In  respect  of  any  boy  who  is  carolled  In  the  naval  volunteers,  or  Is  a] 
apprentice  indentured  in  accordance  with  law. 

8bc.  10.  That  section  fourteen  of  the  Act  approved  Juae  twentysixtli,  eight 
een  hundred  and  eighty-four,  entitled  '*  An  Act  to  remove  certain  burdens  m 
the  AmeriL-an  mt^chMnt  marine  and  to  encourage  the  American  foreigu  carry in[ 
trade,  and  for  other  purposes;  '*  sections  eleven  and  twelve  <»f  the  Act  approv© 
June  nineteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-six,  entitled  "  An  Act  to  aholiaj 
certain  fees  for  oilicial  servl<>es  to  American  vessels,  and  to  amend  tbe  lawi 
relating  to  shipping  commissioners,  seamen,  and  owners  of  vessels,  nnd  foi 
other  purjwses;"  se<:ti<in  cue  of  the  Act  approved  Aiiril  fourth,  eighteen  liufl 
dred  and  eighty -eight,  entitled  '*  An  Act  to  :tniend  the  Itiws  relating  to  uavlga 
tlon,  and  for  other  i)ur[Joses :  "  so  much  of  section  forty* two  hundred  and  ninf 
teen  of  the  Revised  Statutes  as  conrticts  with  this  Act.  and  section  torty-twi 
hundred  and  thirty -two  of  the  Revised  Statutes  are  hereby  repealed. 

Seo,  11.  Thnt  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  July  first,  nineteen  hundred  an 
six. 


The  undersigned  minority  of  tiie  Couituitti^*^  on  Comriieree  reitemte 
the  oljjectiotis  to  the  pa^isage  of  S,  5*ilK  Fifty-ninth  Con^'ress,  tir^t 
.^e^sion,  that  were  urtfed  by  a  minoritv  of  that  eoniinittee  in  the  Fifty 
eighth  Contrress,  third  ,Hesston,  to  S.  &jm  of  tliut  (Jont^-ress,  whieli  !>ill 
was  substantia! ly  tbo  .same  as  the  hill  now  under  ronsideratioiL 

It  is  not  our  intention,  and  it  would  be  useless,  to  aifain  go  over  all 
the  ground  eovered  by  that  reptut.  It  will,  however,  not  he  o«t  of 
place  for  us  to  onee  more  advert  to  that  feature  of  the  measure  whieh 
eoostitutes  the  keystone  f>f  the  whole  struetiire  and  to  emphasize  our 
uiKpialilied  oppositioti  to  this  renewed  etiort  to  donate  to  eertAin 
favored  interests  moneys  collected  by  the  Ciovernment  for  public  inir- 
pose8  under  its  power  of  taxation, 

The  title  of  the  bill  sets  forth  tlie  various  objects  whieh  it  seeks  to 
accon)plish,and  eoold  tiiose  objeets  be  attained  by  niethods  legitimate, 
and  we  tadieve  that  most  of  them  ran,  the  undersigned  would  mowt 
cordially  and  earnestly  givr  their  aid  in  endeavoring  to  realize  thone 
that  can  be  realiz^'d. 

liut  in  our  view,  the  thinly  disguised  gift  by  this  measure  of  the 
publie  money  to  private  parties  to  enable  tliem  to  conduct  their  private 
business  i.s  unwarranted  by  any  grnut  of  power  that  Congress  ik>s- 
isesses,  involves  ati  inexcusable  wrong  to  the  taxpa^^ens  of  the  coimtry, 
and  if  consummated  will  establish  a  most  eonspicuous  and  deplorable 
precedent  for  future  class  legislation. 

That  its  fntmers  were  not  oblivious  to  the  probability  of  criticism 
and  serious  opposition  based  on  the  |xjint  here  referred  to  \>  suggested. 
at  least,  by  their  consistent  and  apparentlv  studied  etfort  to  divert 
attention  from  this  objectionable  feature.     It  woidd  appear  that  they 
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realized  not  only  the  advantage  of  a  discreet  avoidance  of  any  refer- 
enee  in  the  title  to  the  sti!)sich%  or  donation,  which  is  given  to  ship- 
owners hy  the  sectmd  set'tiotj,  hut  that  they  also  aj)preciated  the 
dcsi nihility  of  discardtng  the  terni  Nuhnidy  altogether  and  employing 
in  its  stead,  throughout  the  bill,  the  less  familiar  and  therefore  leas 
unsavory  word  '  *  su h ve n ti on . " 

The  failure  of  two  recent  tiepuhlican  Congre.sse8  to  pas8  two  ship- 
.subsidy  hills  that  were  presented  to  tlieni  and  that  had  the  advocacy 
and  strenuous  support  of  soou^  of  the  ablest  and  most  influential  men 
of  the  Repuhlit*an  party,  deiuonstnited  the  inutility  of  attempting  ta 
force  through  Congress  such  poorly  disguised  donations  from  the 
national  Treasury,  and  com] jelled  the  advocates  of  that  species  of  gov- 
ernmentid  aid  to  devise  some  scheme  of  legislation  that  would  at  lea.st 
appear  to  give  a  return,  or  considenition,  to  the  Government  for  its 
generosity.  In  keeping  therefore  with  the  purpose  indicated  by  the 
eliinination  of  the  well-understoiKl  word  **  subsidy,^' we  find  that  the  gift 
of  ^5  a  ton — which  is  etnl>odicd  in  the  second  section  for  the  henetit  of 
the  owners  of  ships  in  the  fureign  tmde^is  not  left  to  l)c  justitied 
alone  by  the  conjectural  stiniubis  that  it  may  give  to  shipowning  and 
shiiihuiUbng  along  our  seaboard.  It  is  something  of  a  compliment  to 
the  o|>j>onents  of  ship-sulisidy  legislation  that  its  advocates  have  at  least 
recognized  the  force  of  the  contention  that  we  have  not  yet  reached 
the  era  of  "'bread  and  circuses"  in  our  national  existence,  and  that 
money  taken  from  the  |)eople  by  ttixation  can  be  ap[>ropriatetl  by  Con- 
gress only  for  governmental  purposes.  That  tliev  recognize  these 
truths  is  luanifest  fr*>m  the  labored  effort  with  which  the  third  section 
of  the  hiil  solemnly  strives  to  make  it  appear  that  the  shipowner  nui^t 
give  a  valualde  ctmsiderHtion  for  the  largess  bestowe<l  on  him  by  the 
second  section. 

The  third  section  referred  to  sets  forth  (^ertain  conditions  or  require- 
ments  that  are  to  be  agreed  to  and  observed  by  the  shipowner  to 
entitle  him  to  the  benefit  of  the  sT>-ctilled  "'stibvention/'  and  is  in  the 
following  language,  viz: 

Sec.  H.  Tliat  before  receiving  anv  Bubvention  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  the 
owner  or  owners  of  iiny  vet^jsel  shall  contract,  in  writing,  wltii  f^iifficient  aurette,^  with 
the  Secretary  of  C<jminerce  ami  l^bor  to  inUUi  eacli  atid  all  «>f  the  lol lowing  itliligH- 
tiotw: 

Firyt.  That  Ktid  vessel  tnav  t>e  tukea  and  ueinj  by  the  l/fnte<l  States  for  the 
national  defenwe  or  for  any  piitlh*  pnr|io»»e,  at  any  time,  nfM>n  payment  to  the  owner 
or  owners  of  the  fair  aittial  value  of  the  KHuie  at  the  time  nf  the  taking,  or  a  fair  rate 
of  hire  to  be  aj^reeil  upon.  And  if  there  hIibH  be  a  disagreement  a^  ti»  mieh  fair 
aetnal  value  or  lair  rate  of  hire  between  the  United  States  and  the  uwner  or  owners 
of  HUf  h  vej^^el,  then  the  name  jshall  be  rletermiried  Uy  two  impartial  appraisers,  one 
lo  i>e  appointtvl  by  eaili  of  Baiil  parties,  they  to  eelec't  a  thirdt  who  flhall  aet  in  such 
appraisement  in  ease  the  two  Hhall  fail  to  agree. 

i^ei.'oiid.  That  ^aid  ve>48el  ^-Hhall  rarry  free  of  t-harpe  the  mails  ai  the  United  States^ 
wht'n  the  l^f^-tmaster-Cienemi  Hhall  ho  require,  for  the  whole  or  any  part  of  a  voyage 
•  for  which  wuli  vent  ion  Khali  be  claimed. 

Third.  That  tipt^n  eaeh  departure  of  siiirl  vensel  from  the  United  States  at  leaet 
one-fixtli  of  the  rrew  shall  beritizeneof  the  Unitetl  States,  or  men  who  have  declart?d 
their  intention  to  l>eeome  eitizens,  and  of  the  deck  force,  exeludtng  licensed  oliiceni, 
at  least  one-half  yhall  be  able  seamen,  who  are  hereby  defined  to  Tie  men  who  have 
had  two  years  or  more  experienn.^  at  sea  on  de<'k. 

Fourth.  That  a  vessel  employed  in  tlie  foreign  tra*le  shall  maintain  during  the 
period  bo  employe^l  at  lea^t  elass  Al  if  a  steam  vessel  and  at  least  AU  if  a  sail  vessel, 
am  snclj  elaw^es  are  now  eatablisht*<l  by  thither  the  Record  of  Anierii^^in  and  Forei|ni 
Shippings  or  the  Unitetl  States  Standard  Ownerf*,  Builders,  and  Underwriters'  AasO'^ 
eiation,  or  etjuivalent  el aeksifi cation  in  any  otfter  register  of  Bhipping  of  at  least  eqtial 
merit. 
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Fifth.  That  nil  ordinary  rej>air  or  overhauling  of  said  vegg^l  ahall  be  made  in  the 
United  States,  ext-ept  in  ca^ee  where  dry  docking  is  necessary  and  no  dry  dock  of 
fiuffiiient  capacity  etiall  be  within  a  dit^tatice  of  five  hundred  miles  of  the  location  of 
the  ship  when  the  repairs  shall  be  deeired. 

Siatth.  A  vessel  shall  not  he  entitled  to  the  suhvention  above  provided  for  unleoa 
during  the  pericMi  of  employment  in  the  foreign  tnule  or  deep-sea  ti^jheries  the  fol- 
lowing proportions  of  the  crew  of  the  vessel  after  the  dates  specifieti  i^liall  liave  t>eeii 
enrolled  in  the  naval  volunteers:  After  Julv  firpt,  nineteen  htujdred  and  vight,  one- 
eightli;  after  Julv  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve*  one-sixth;  after  July  first, 
nineteen  hundred  and  seventeen,  one-fonrth:  Provided^  That  if  the  foregoing  stated 
proportions  of  naval  vohinteers  can  not  he  obtained  at  a  foreign  port  with  reasonable- 
effort,  H8  certified  by  the  consul,  other  persons  may  be  substituted  until  the  first 
return  of  said  veseerto  the  United  States  without  forfeiture  of  tlie  subvention. 

An  examinatioo  of  these  requirf^iiients  will  show  thiit  with  thf  excep* 
tion,  porhai)s,  of  the  sixth,  the^^  practically  amount  to  nothing,  impos- 
ing no  apprei-iftble  burden  or  restriction  on  the  shipowner  and  confer- 
ring no  beuetjt  on  the  Government — '* sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling" 
cymbal/' 

The  first  jtjivcs  no  right  to  the  (Tovernment  which  it  does  not  now 
possess,  and  deprives  the  shipowner  of  no  right  now  iK^ssessed  by  him. 
Without  such  ftn  agreement  the  United  States  could  do  exactly  what 
the  so-called  contract  authorizes  it  to  do.  The  provision  could  fje 
omitted  without  affecting  the  bill  in  ajij  particular  save,  perhaps,  its 
elimination  migbt  contribute  something  to  the  ingeniousness  of  the 
measure. 

The  second  is  equally  barren  of  promise  of  jiny  tiling  i^ractii^al.  The 
subsidy  given  by  section  two  is  intended,  and  so  alleged  by  its  advo* 
cates,  to  benefit  cargo  cari'iers — conipanxtively  slow  vessels  that  adhere 
to  no  sperifie  routes  of  travel  or  traile  and  that  are  prepared  to  take 
chiirters  to  and  froiu  sm-h  ports  of  tlie  w^orkl  as-,  for  the  time  being, 
offer  the  iiest  freights. 

The  theory  of  the  bill  is  that  it  w^ill  stimulate  the  ownership  and 
operation  of  *' ocean  tramps"  and  no  money  is  to  he  wjisted  in  coddling 
*' grey  hounds"  of  the  sea  tliut  have  well-delined  routes  of  tniveL  with 
the  vague  and  ultimate  purpi:>se  of  utilizing  them  as  scouts  and  com- 
merce destroy ci\s  in  time  of  war.  Were  it  piissibie  t4>  l>ujld  up  a 
respectable  fleet  of  such  "tramps"  under  the  jirovisions  of  this  bill, 
their  utility  to  the  I'nited  States  as  mail  carriers  would  practiciilly 
amouid  to  nih  It  is  possible,  perhaps,  that  at  very  rare  intervals  the 
Post-Oliice  Department  might  lind  occasion  to  ship  a  few  sacks  of  mail 
by  such  a  slow  and  uncertain  medium  to  some  insignificant  port  that 
is  w^ithout  any  mail  facilities  whatever,  if  such  there  be,  but  U  is  dith- 
cult  to  imagine  such  a  case,  and  it  will  tie  noted  that  the  possibility  is 
rendered  even  more  remote  hv  this  very  bill,  l)ecause  by  another  sec- 
tion it  provides  most  liberally  for  the  establisbment  of  ten  new  and 
efficient  mail  routes  from  our  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  Pacific  coasts  to 
South  America,  Central  America,  Africa,  and  Asia. 

We  submit  that  an  analysis  of  this  requirement  will  disrlose  its  utter 
Ia4.'k  of  advantage  to  the  t'nited  States  and  its  superfluity  as  a  feature 
of  this  bill. 

The  third  requirement  possesses  no  less  than  its  predecessors,  the- 
characteristics  of  a  legislative  *'Dead  Sea  apple.*' 

When  reduced  to  its  f practical  meaning,  it  implies  that  a  cargo  steamer 
of  2,5UO  or  ^,i>lHi  tons  would  probably  be  retjuired  on  leaving  a  port 
of  the  Cnited  States  to  have  among  her  force  of  firemen  coal  passers 
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mari"  will  havo  the  autboritv  of  Cbiigrefss  for  ckiining  to  lie  an  **able 
seaman,"  and  if  in  bis  two  years'  fxporieTict^  at  sea  on  derk  he  has 
learned  nothing  more  ihan  to  stiHM*  passinjj^  well  hy  eoniptiss,  his  ineom- 
peteni-y  as  a  sHih>r  will  at  least  l»e  h-jtifally  eloiiketl   hy  this  legitslative 

But  sailing  vessels  are  oblitred  for  their  own  safety  to  ha\  e  at  least 
a  reasonable  proportion  of  j>^enuine  '*able  seanit»ir'anion^  their  crews, 
while  tlie  remainder,  for  the  same  reason,  should  ut  least  have  the 
capueity  of  "lU^dinHry  seainenf'  and  '* steam  truuipN"  mnst  have  a 
suflleiency  of  men  iiniontr  the  small  nimiber  of  their  deek  crews  able 
to  steer  and  do  the  ordinary  sailor's  work  that  is  constiintly  demand- 
ing attention  at  sea,  A  due  observance  of  his  own  interest,  the  sjifety 
of  his  ship,  and  tlie  seriitiny  of  nndervvriters,  in  case  of  loss,  impel  the 
shipowner  to-day  to  do  certainly  not  less  for  the  preservation  of  his 
property  than  is  imposed  on  him  by  this  requirement,  aiid  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  in  the  few  aiialoj^ous  cases  furnished  hy  the 
American  mcri-hant  marine  the  owners  do  uuudi  more. 

The  fourth  requirement  can  work  no  materiid  chan^^e  in  conditions 
as  they  now  exist.  There  has  not  been  and  there  is  not  now  any  com- 
plaint of  the  employment  of  unseaworthy  or  low-rated  vessels  in  onr 
ortsbore  trade,  luid  our  ritrid  inspection  laws  are  ample  to  compel  own- 
ers, if  they  wish  to  do  otherwise,  to  keep  tlMdr  vessels  in  a  seaworthy 
and  ettit  ient  condition.  The  valm*  of  a  ship  as  a  cargo  carrier  is  largely 
dejiendent  on  her  soundness,  strength,  and  capudty  to  tninsport  cargo 
safely,  und  the  ownei"  who  permits  his  vessel  to  lack  any  one  of  these 
essentials  will  very  soon  have  to  get  out  of  business,  for  if  the  inspet!tors 
do  not  lay  Ids  vessel  up  the  insurance  compaiue>  will  put  their  rates 
on  vessel,  cargo,  and  freight  at  such  figures  as  to  make  it  more  profit- 
able to  lay  her  up  than  to  run  hei". 

We  confess  that,  in  view  of  the  facts  here  brieHy  adverted  t<3.  we 
are  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  this  [irovision  was  inserted  in  the  bilk 

The  fifth  riHjinreinrut  means  that  i^aintingand  such  minor  re|Miirsas 
ordinary  wear  and  tear  ivnder  necessary  shall  be  d<»ne  in  this  country. 
This  would  pndmbly  be  the  case  in  a  large  majority  of  instances 
whether  the  Ijill  re<|uired  it  or  not,  but  in  im  case  would  it  mean  any 
apprecialile  benelit  to  the  shipyards  and  shii>writjfbts  of  tlie  Urdted 
States,  for  whose  Jjenetit  this  provision  purports  tn  nave  been  inserted. 
In  fact,  most  of  what  are  known  as  ordmary  repairs  on  a  ship,  as  con- 
tradistinguished from  extnLordinary  repairs,  are  made  without  neces- 
sitating tier  visiting  a  shipyard,  and  are  of  such  relatively  minor 
importance  as  to  amount  to  a  very  insignificant  percentage  of  the  cost 
of  maintenance. 

The  sixth  and  last  reuuirement  exa<*ted  of  the  shipowner  is,  in  our 
judgment,  the  only  condition  imposed  on  him  liy  tins  section  that  has 
the  seinbjance  of  any  pnu-tical  public  Itenetit,  rnfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  necessities  of  the  situation  hav»^  po>siblv  i-onstrairicd  its 
trainers  to  so  liuut  and  tpialify  its  application  that  tbe  purpose  aimed 
at  is  practical  I ly  aborted. 

How  many  of  our  registered  vessels  are  to-day  engaged  in  our  foreign 
trade,  it  is  impossible  to  say^  but  excluding  steamers  drawing  subven- 
tions for  carrying  ocean  mail,  and  which  are  tbereliy  liarred  from 
sharing  in  the  l>enetits  and  aUeged  liurdens  of  sections  2  and  o,  the 
number  of  such  vessels  of  all  classes  and  sizes  that  were  employed  in 
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foreign  (*oiiijnor<'t*  for  mov(*  than  ?^ix  months  durin^^  the  culondar  jfii 
ending  Dix-eiij her  8 U  lt*<4.  was  15:^,     Of  th«:sr  fully  one-half  were  sail^ 
ingveaseb  of  eompamtivelx  wniall  tonnage,  earryingd'ewsof  lesstbfl 
s  men,  ami  very  few  of  the  flailing  vessels  had  cc^mplement-s  of  nioi 
than   1*1  men*     Of  the   hteamshipH,  of  which   there  were  23  on  th^ 
Atlafjtic  and  38  on  the  Pacific,  there  was  scarcely  one  of  the  tyix*  whiel 
thif*  hill  seek-^  to  develop.     With  few  exceptions  they  were  pa8«»engel 
vessels,  with  capa<*ity  in  mo?^t  cases  for  more  oi*  le^s  freight,  <*ariyin£ 
crews  much  larger  in  proportion  to  their  tannage  than  do  tlie  ordinary 
cargo  ships. 

The  result  of  an  analysis  of  the  figures  furnished  by  the  last  report 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Navigatioti   is  that  were  the  law  to  go  into! 
effect  now  instead  of  on  July  1,  Uw*7,  there  would   he  provided  bv  it^ 
rlirotigh  vessels  in  foreign  commerce,  al>out  650  men  for  the  Nava 
Reserve,  provided  every  vessel  with  a  crew  of  less  than  8  men  conk 
he  re(|uired  to  rarry  one  member  of  the  Naval  Reserve.     Such  addi- 
tions to  our  sailing  fleet  in  tlie  foreign  tnide  as  may  be  anticipsitf 
from  this  legislation  (*onld    not  reasonably   be  expected  to   a  vera  j 
lartrer  crews  than  are  now  neressary  for  the  operation  of  such  vessel 
and  ecrtainlv  the  idass  of  ocean  steamers  which  the  advocjiti^s  of  th^ 
hill  claim  will  spring  into  existence  from  its  enactment,  will  1m>  assim* 
ilated  t4»  the  ty|»e  of  the  economical  cargo  tramps  with  the  smalle^^ 
]H>ssible  working  force,  with  which  our  comjK'titors  in  ocean  tran^ 
portatitin  are  now  doing  that  work,  iitther  than  to  the  combined 
senger  and  cargo  vessels  with  their  necessarily  large  crews  that  maml] 
constitute  <mr  tleet  of  foreign  trade  steamers  to-day. 

It  will  be  observed  that  under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  the  Nairal 
Reserve  feature  api>lics  to  the  crews  of  vessels  engaged  in  coastwis 
conmieree  as  well  tis  to  those  in  uur  foreign  commerce,  and  it  is  pr 
•^unmbly  on  this  fact  tliat  the  majority  of  the  connnittee  founded  tne 
sanguine  estimate  that  '*  it  is  not  probable  that  more  than  :i.iXH>  volun-" 
teers  could  be  enrolled  in  the  tit*st  year/'  which  numt^er  they  seem  to 
think  may  be  doubled  the  next  year,  and  increased  tn  a  maximum  oj 
10,000  by  I  lie  year   l!*l*i.     The  reason  assigned  by  the  nnijority  fo| 
drawing  the  line  at  lOjNKi  is  that  when  that  number  has  been  reaclic 
•*th<*  enrollment  of  naval  Vijluntcers     *     *     ♦     ^vill  presumably  have 
exhausted  the  available  material  in  the  Ameriean  merchant  marine/' 

Hut  if  Hie  **subv(^iition''  proposed  to  1m>  given  to  naval  volunteei 
is  sndieiently  alluring  of  itself  to  induce  seamen  to  shij)  on  Ainerieafi 
vessels,  there  need  be  no  apprehension  of  a  failure  of  n  supply  of  such^ 
material  as  the  advocates  of  this  bill  seem  to  l>e  satislied  with,  becaiiaefl 
they  lane  opened  the  rank>  of  tlie  naval  volunteers  to  the  iulmissiori 
of  mariner>!  of  every  country  on  earth.     The  formality  of  a  deelaration 
of  intenfion,  a   iwM^u-nianee  that  is  '^hs  easy  as  lying,"  is  the  only 
barrier  whieh  the  bill  ('rects    between    a    Barbados   negro,  an   Euist 
Indian  lascar.  or  a  (hunea  coast  Krooman  and  membership  in   th^fl 
American   naval   volunteer  reserve,   and   even    this    barrier   may    beS 
removed  when  vacjincies  in  a  vesseFs  complement  are  (o  l>e  tilled  in   a 
foreign  port.     If   the  inducenn*nt  proves  sutKcii^iit  to  increase  andi 
multiply  tlie  memlM»rship  of  our  naval  reserve  at  the  magic  [mce      _ 
gested    by  the  majoritv  of  the  committee,  the   bona   fide  Americai 
sailor,  and  especially  the  coastwise  --ailor,  will  in  a  short  time  he 
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fronted  with  a  mo^t  vital  prolfU^in  of  coitipetition,  with  n  strong 
prohiiliility  of  being  driven  to  ^mur  (jtht:r  pursuit  for  n  UveliliotMl. 

Whetljer  or  not  tilt' inducement  is  siiftit'ieiit  is.  liowever,  a  mutter 
of  pun^  <'onjet'ture,  and  we  will  only  venture  the  observjiticm  that  if 
we  do  realize  u  volunteer  reserve  from  the  workiug  of  this  feature  of 
the  bill  it  will  be  tlie  uiost  coinpohite  raeially  and  polyglot  linguistic- 
ally that  the  world  has  ever  .seen. 

Ou  page  Hi  of  their  report  on  this  hill  the  uiajtirity  of  the  eonuiiittee, 
refernng  to  the  features  that  we  have  lieerj  diseur>Ming,  sayi 

The  subventjoTi  now  propos^ed  ia  not  a  gift  oiitrtjsjht  Its  conditions  art-  iHrefujIy 
guanle«l  liy  the  terms  of  the  !»ill,  and  every  effort  bus  l>een  made  to  require  an  equiv- 
alent to  the  nation  tlir«itigli  ytrviiv  w  hirh  iiei!?t  ije  rendered  by  the  8hip<>wner3 
toward  the  creatiuii  of  a  luival  reserve  and  the  exiiaaeion  of  cnmnierce. 

We  do  not  question  that  every  effort  was  made  to  require  on  equiv- 
alent for  the  ^"subvention"  given  by  the  seeoud  section,  and  that  those 
efforts  failed  i^  duty  to  no  lack  of  purpose  on  the  part  of  those  who 
made  theiu.  The  fact,  howe\'er.  stauti^  out  in  ludd  ixdief  that  the  coti- 
dition.s  so  ^^eurefully  guarded,"  singly  and  collectively,  are  devoid  of 
any  value  as  consideration  for  the  proposed  transfer  of  tnoney  from 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  tne  pockets  of  shipowners^  and 
that  the  '^subvention's"  character  as  a  gift  outright  is  in  no  sense 
iiioditied  or  justitied  by  the  insertion  of  those  conditions  in  the  bill. 

We  so  Ian  it  that  sections  two  and  three,  giving  them  the  best  con- 
struction of  which  they  will  admit,  mean  simply  that  the  Tnited  States 
will  give  certain  sums  of  money  Li>  American  shipowners  with  the  hope 
that  thereby  the  ship  owners  will  be  able  to  operate  their  ship>  profit- 
ably and  in  so  doing  will  incite  others  Ui  buy  ships  in  the  highest 
uiarket  in  the  world  and  operate  them  at  a  cost  greater  than  those  of 
any  other  nationality^  witn  the  idea  of  making  the  venture  pay  hy 
reason  of  the  donation  from  the  Treasury. 

If  it  be  permissible  to  thus  deal  with  the  languishing  indu.4t ry  of 
shipowning  and  ship  operating,  it  would  be  equally  peiinissible,  on  the 
same  plea,  for  the  Govertunent  to  give  similar  aid  to  individuals  engaged 
in  other  important  industries,  when  the  latter  are  snti'ering  from  over 
competition  or  any  other  cause  of  dejiression;  yet  we  take  it  that  very 
few  of  the  advcfcates  of  this  measure  woidd  be  willing  to  commit  them- 
selves to  the  policy  of  a  bounty  direct  from  the  Xational  Treasury  to 
the  growers  of  cotton,  graiiu  or  sugar,  or  to  the  prc^ducers  of  any  other 
important  product  of  our  country,  when  tm fortunately  any  of  such 
pursuits  become  unproti table.  It  is  true,  that  would  be  a  bounty  pure 
and  simple,  without  any  attem[)t  at  disguise,  whereas  in  the  matter  of 
this  '\subvention*'  *' every  effort  has  been  made  to  require  an  etpuva- 
lent  to  the  nation-'  therefor,  but  .unless  an  e(|uivaient  is  re<piired  in 
fact,  unless  something  like  an  adecpiate  return  to  the  Goverruuent  is 
rendered  reasonably  rertain,  the  •\subventifm''  can  be  nothing  more 
than  a  gift  outright,  and  we  are  constrained  to  insist  that  an  under- 
standing of  the  meaniii^  and  etticacy  of  the  proposed  equivalent  can 
lead  only  to  the  conclusion  that  in  this  instance '* subvention-' and  a 
^-gift  outright'"  are  synonymous. 

While  from  our  view  of  the  utter  inadmissibility  of  such  ^''subven 
tion "'  legishition  we  could  properly  close  this  minority  report  at  this 
point  without  referring  to  any  other  feature  of  the  bill,  there  is  among 
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tlitKso  provisions  whirli  have  berMi  addeti  to  it  sim'e  the  close  of  t 
la^t  si*s^ioii  of  Congress  one  tf>  whirh  wi^  feel  lulled  on  to  direct  att€ 
tion.  We  refer  to  the  eij^hth  puriitifruph  of  section  ^>,  in  which  i 
additional  i?25t»jXN)  a  year  is  provided  for  the  transportation  of 
wtu'kly  mail  from  a  port  on  t!je  Atlantie  coast  of  the  I  nited  States 
the  I'nited  Kingdom  and  northern  Europe  on  steamships  of  tl 
United  States  of  ntit  less  tlian  ^<>  knots  speed. 

This  dtHiation  is  additional  to  S75TjXhi  whieli  the  American  III 
nia%  now  receive  under  its  cnntj'ai-t  with  the  Government  for  a  week 
ve*isel  from  New  York  to  England  and  Franee.  The  eompensatio 
under  that  rontrart  is  hasedon  thenuinfM^rof  mi  lest  raveled,  and  is  in  n 
sense  dependent  on  the  quantity  and  character  of  the  mail  tranvsnorte^ 
The  four  steamers  tliat  ply  tlds  ronte,  the  ^w  Vftrk^  PhUaAelphi^ 
St.  PifffK  and  Sf.  DnfiM^  all  of  which  are  slow  a^  compared  with 
numher  of  British  and  (leriinin  shii»  of  improved  type,  may  uot  carr 
a  pound  of  mad  and  yet  ^e  entitled  to  full  conjpensation.  The  ^\fl 
}  ork  mal  Phiifutflj^hitt  are  about  17  und^  Iti  j^ ears  old,  resjiectivel; 
the  St.  Ptf^tf  and  St,  Lofus  were  Vault  in  1895,   " 

If  they  are  a  hie  tt)  maintain  a  >fMHHl  ul  2U  knots  in  gocxl  weather  a 
sea*  whirh  we  think  is  \ery  douhtfnh  they  wfaild  stilf  he  lamental^ 
slow  and  ineHicient  as  fast  mail  carriers  of  this  day.  What  mails  the 
do  carry  are  from  one  to  one  day  and  a  half  slow  as  compared  wit 
the  mails  carried  by  a  number  of  faster  vessels.  Yet  without  an; 
reason  that  the  undersigned  are  aware  of,  excep^t  those  assii^ned  by  th 
majority  of  the  eonmiittee,  the  compensation  for  which  these  vesse 
have  been  working  under  contract  is  pro|Kised  to  l>e  increased  S250,00 
per  annum.  The  nnXy  apparentiv  i>nictical  reason  assif^ned  b^^  tb 
majority  of  the  cianiuittee  for  tins  remarkable  action  is  that  the^i 
fonr  ships  are  kept  constantly  at  work  in  the  hoisterous  winter  month 
as  well  as  during  the  fair  weather  season  when  passenger  travel  is  a 
its  height,  and  that  this  is  so  because  oi  the  severe  terms  of  the  posta 
law  of  lsi>l,  under  which  their  contract  is  made.  Were  there  any 
thing  in  this  contention,  it  would  be  met  by  the  facts  that  for  te 
years  past  these  ships  have  been  voluntarily  performmg  tliis  wor 
under  their  contract  and  are  not  rccjuired  to  do  it  if  it  is  unprofitable 
and  in  October  last  they  renewed  their  ten-year  contract.  In  additioi 
to  this,  it  is  not  true,  as  asserted,  that  they  are  constantly  going  to  am 
fro  across  the  ocean,  for  it  is  shown  by  the  last  ri^|>ort  of  tin*  0>m 
missioner  of  Navigation  that  during  the  calendar  yowr  of  l'*M4  the  S{ 
Jjiuis  wiis  absent  from  this  conntj'y  less  than  si.v  months. 

Postal  subsidies  liave  never,  under  the  most  extreme  conditions  ii 
this  country,  been  gratuitous.  They  are  extraordinary  payments  fo^ 
extraoidinary  servici^s  — extraordinary  in  point  of  ex|>edition,  cei 
tainty,  and  rcgularity-aod  in  no  case  that  we  know^  of.  except  in  thi 
instance,  Inive  they  e\er  savored  of  a  gratuity.  We  think  that  thi 
particular  gift  is  wholly  irnlefetisiblc  and  nnjustitiahle. 

C*ertainly  we  can  not  hivlieve  that  when  Congress  corner  to  undei 
stand  the  nn*aning  of  this  gratuitous  donation,  it  will  give  Us  sanctioi 
to  the  exaction  of  sucli  a  trilaitc  from  the  defenseless  tax}niyerH  a 
the  United  States, 

The  ftdlowing  showing,  compiled  from  the  last  report  of  the  supel 
intendent  of  foreign  nniils,  has  an  important  liearinir  tni  this  subject 

Compamtive  statement  of  services  rendered  by  the  American  I  in 
and  ships  of  foreign  lines  in  transporting  mails  to  and  from  New  Y'or 
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and  Great  Britain  and  France,  and  the  compensation  received  by  them,, 
respectively,  for  those  services,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1905: 

Comparative  statement  of  services  rendered  by  the  American  Line  and  ships  of  foreign  linet 
in  transporting  mails  to  and  from  New  York  and  Great  Britain  and  France^  and  the 
compensation  received  by  them,  respectively ^  for  those  services,  for  the  year  ending  June 
SO,  1905. 


Mall  c&rfted. 


Letu^n. 


Print*, 


Total. 


CompenHi' 
tlotr. 


IfmcbcroftTlfKT. 


i 


American  Hne  (4  ithlps)  ...   171,000,681 
FoTclifii  llri^s  ( North  fi«r- 

□mn    LJayd,  HambiuK- 

Amerk&tii     CutiiiJ-di 

WbJteetv)., „.,..„.., 


in.3CH,«7S 


1,015. 571,  Ktt 


I,94e,iSl.Q6S 


GramM. 
1,186,572,512    106^.068  00 


3,SI«,23fi,0^ 


54i, Ifi^ IB 


45 


lOfi 


A% 


an 


Difference  in  quantity  of  mails  carried. 


Grains. 


Foreign  lines 2,318,226,035 

Atoencanline 1,186,572,612 

Excess  carried  by  foreign  lines 1, 131, 653, 523 

Difference  in  compensation. 

American  line $662,688.00 

Foreign  lines 548,152.18 

Total 114,535.82 

James  H.  Berry. 
A.  S.  Clay. 
S.  R.  Mallory. 
Murphy  J.  Foster. 
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THE  MEKCHANT  MARIIfE  AS  AN  A¥XILIARY  TO  THE  NAVY, 


GENERAL  BOARD,  NAVY  DEPARTMENT. 

Washifwtotu  Novemhct'  2S,  1005, 

Sis:  Id  complifince  with  t\w  Depjirtmeot'a  iiidor.«emeiU  tinted  Oetober  20, 
1905,  referring  to  the  general  l>oiird  Tor  reiwrt  and  reojuiniendiitlon  n  letter 
frotn  Senator  Gallliiger.  <  buinimii  of  the  Merchant  Jlarine  I'omiiitsslon,  to  the 
Beeretnry  of  the  Navy»  in  reliition  to  the  extent  and  ch}init.*ter  of  the  merchant 
marine  that  this  nation  8hould  jK>8se:-s  to  supply  its  imiRsibie  needs  in  time  of 
war,  as  viewed  from  a  military  gtrttidpolnt  alone»  the  general  board  has  the 
honor  to  submit  tho  foiluwlng: 

2,  The  need  of  nuxiliai'y  vessels  In  time  of  war  for  military  service  Is  felt 
both  by  the  .Sj:'my  and  the  Navy.  The  need  of  vessels  by  tbe  Army  being  for  the 
transpurlation  of  men  ajid  8U[>plipR,  the  number  needed  would  be  altogether 
dependent  on  the  location  of  the  field  of  operations  of  the  army  forces.  In  cam 
of  operations  of  a  large  nature  over  seas  the  needs  of  the  Army  would  he  great, 
and  the  existence  of  a  large  fleet  of  AnierJinn-owned  merchant  vesselB  Available 
at  once  for  c<mver^ion  into  transjwrts  or  supply  sinjis  would  undoubtedly  be  of 
great  importance  in  expediting?  the  departure  of  the  troops  and  In  supplying 
them  after  departiire.  England,  at  the  time  of  the  Boer  war,  and  Japan  in  its 
recent  war  with  Russia,  undoubtedly  benefited  by  the  existence  of  a  large 
merehaiit  marine^ 

3.  The  general  board  does  not  attempt  to  enter  Into  the  qu^tlon  of  the  extent 
and  character  of  the  merchant  marine  desirable  from  an  army  standpoint,  as  It 
does  not  understand  that  such  Is  the  desire  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Commission, 
as  expressetl  by  Senator  Gallmger,  but  reserves  its  comments  solely  to  the 
question  as  viewed  from  a  naval  stondpoLnt 

4.  Vessels  other  than  the  fighting  fleet  which  would  be  needed  by  the  Navy 
Deportment  in  time  of  war*  and  which  would  largely  be  drawn  from  the  mer- 
rliant  marine,  may  be  cljisse4.1  as  follows;  Scouts*  collierg,  ammunltlott  ships, 
supply  and  refrigerating  ships,  distilling  ships  or  tank  steamers,  hospittrl  ships, 
repair  and  torpedo  depot  ships,  transports,  dispatch  vessels,  tugs, 

5,  The  most  important  service  vvhleh  merchant  vessels  can  perform  for  the 
Navy  in  time  of  war  Xh  as  scouts.  Vessels  for  this  duty  should  be  as  fast,  or 
faster,  than  any  seagoing  vessels  which  will  be  used  by  the  enemy,  and  should 
have  a  large  steaming  radius*  Sixe  is  an  imjxirtaut  factor  in  vessels  of  this 
type,  as  the  scouts  must  be  capable  of  keeping  the  sea  and  of  malvlng  good 
speed  in  any  weather,  and  none  but  large  ve^^seis  fulfill  these  c^Dmbined  require- 
ments.  The  general  board  believes  that  api^roximately  one  vessel  of  this  type 
would  be  needed  In  time  of  w^ar  for  each  battle  ship.  Vessels  of  less  than 
20  knots  sustained  sea  sr>eed  would  be  of  little  value  for  this  servii:»e.  The 
general  board  believes  that  the  passage  of  a  bill  which  would  encourage  the 
building  of  such  vessels  as  fast  or  faster  than  those  Imilt  in  any  foreign 
country,  their  services  in  time  of  war  to  be  assured  to  the  Government,  wuuld 
materially  aid  the  national  defense,  inasmuch  as  it  would  assure  to  tlie  Navy 
the  services  of  a  most  Important  type  of  vessel  and  such  as  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  obtain  abroad  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  as  all  vessels  of  this  nature 
built  abroad  are  either  subsidized  or  subventloned.  A  list  of  ail  vessels  of  this 
type  now  built,  showing  nationality,  size,  speed,  etc,  is  Inclosed  herewith — 
Indosure  *'  L*'  Attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  vessels  of  23  and  even  24 
knots  sustained  sea  speed  are  being  built  abroad. 

G.  The  Navy  would  need  a  number  of  colliers  with  a  cargo  capacity  of  at 
least  5,000  tons  each  and  with  su^cient  speed  and  steaming  radius  to  enable 
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Iheui  to  aocomimiiy  n  stitiadron  of  battle  fiblp%  There  shonld  be  fire  sudi 
colliers  for  each  squadron  of  elgbt  battle  ships  with  Its  attendant  cmlsersw  A 
number  of  eol tiers  of  less  sj^eed  and  carrying  rapacity  would  also  he  needed 
for  tbe  purpose  of  keeping  the  coal  supply  replenished  at  the  various  eoal 
depots  and  for  other  purposes.  The  existence  of  a  large  United  States  mercbaot 
marine,  from  which  the  colliers  could  be  drawn,  eBpeeially  tbe  fast  colliers, 
would  be  of  great  advantage  to  tbe  Navy. 

7.  Ammunition  ships  of  atwut  4,000  tons  carrying  capacity  would  be  required 
for  the  purjjoKe  of  replenishing  the  ammunition  supply  of  the  fleet  and  for 
accompanying  tbe  fleet  with  reserve  ammunition  in  case  of  a  contemplated 
action.  These  vessels  should  have  sufficient  speed  and  steaming  radius  to 
enable  them  to  accompany  a  squadron  of  battle  ships.  There  Rhould  he  one  sueli 
vessel  for  each  squadron  of  eight  battle  ships  with  its  attendant  cruiFiers, 

8.  One  of  each  of  tbe  following  type-i  of  ships  would  l)e  required  for  each 
squadron  of  eight  battle  ships  witli  its  attendant  cruisers,  destroyers,  etc : 
Supply  ship  with  airgo  capacity  of  from  4,000  to  5,000  tons;  tank  or  dlstilllas 
ship  with  capacity  of  1,000,000  gallons  fresh  water;  hospital  ship;  repair  and 
torpedo  depot  ship. 

Speed  would  not  be  an  essential  in  these  vessels,  as  they  would  not  ordinarily 
accompany  the  fleet  when  cruising  at  full  speed,  but  would  habitually  lie  at 
an  advanced  naval  base  of  operations  convenient  to  the  fighting  fleet  or  cruise 
by  themselves  between  ports.  These  vessels  should,  however,  have  a  sustained 
sea  speed  of  nt  least  12  knot^.  In  case  of  a  long  voyage  by  a  large  fleet,  aucti 
as  Admiral  Rojestvensky's,  vessels  of  this  type  would  accompany  tbe  fleet 

9.  A  number  of  transports  would  also  he  needed  by  the  ^nvy  Department  for 
the  trannportaUon  of  a  force  of  marines  for  the  estatilishment  and  defense  of 
advanced  naval  bases.  Each  transport  should  be  capable  of  carrying  at  least 
one  battalion  of  marines  (iibout  r>(Kl  men)  with  complete  outfit  of  field  and 
camp  equipage  and  should  have  not  less  than  12  knots  speed. 

10.  It  will  also  probably  be  found  necessary  to  procure  a  number  of  small 
fast  vessels  for  duty  as  dispatch  boats,  as  district  scouts  off  the  coa.^ts  of  the 
United  states,  and  for  harbor-entrance  patrol  In  cases  where  the  channels  are 
mined,  etc.,  as  ivell  as  a  number  of  tugiS  and  steam  lighters. 

IL  It  is  of  course  Impossilile  to  foretell  the  extent  of  tbe  needs  of  the  Navy 
in  any  future  war,  they  being  dci>endent  altogether  on  tbe  size  of  the  United 
States  Navy  at  that  time  mid  the  nature  of  the  cuijipaigu  to  l>e  carried  out;  but 
summarizing  the  above,  the  numi^er  of  auxiliary  vessels  necessary  for  naval 
purposes  would  be,  roughly,  as  follows,  basing  the  number  upon  a  squadron  of 
eight  battle  ships  with  attendant  cruisers,  torpedo«t>oat  destroyers,  etc.:  S 

20- knot  scouta,  8  for  each  squadron.  H 

15-knot  squadron  colliers,  5  for  each  squadron. 

Slower  colliers,  dependent  upon  circumstances.  Say,  roughly,  6  for  ea^ 
squadron. 

15'knst  ammunition  ships,  1  for  each  squadron. 

12  kn»t  supply  and  refrigerating  ships,  1  for  each  squadron. 

12  kn*t  tank  and  distil Hng  ships,  1  for  each  squadron. 

12'knst  hospital  ships.  1  for  each  squadron. 

12'knst  repair  and  toipe<lo  depot  ships,  1  for  each  squadron, 

18-knst  dispatch  boata.  district  sctrnts*  etc.,  2  for  etich  squadron ;  5  for  eacU 
naval  district  (10  naval  districts).  ^m 

12-knot  transports,  tl  H 

Tugs  and  steam  lighters,  2  for  each  squiidron.  ^ 

Tug8»  100  for  navy  yards  and  miviil  districts. 

12.  If  the  United  States  should  go  to  war  ivheu  the  ves-sels  now  authorized 
by  Oongreas  are  complete*!  the  Navy  would  then  possess  27  battle  ships  In 
addition  to  cruisers,  coast-defense  vessels,  torpedo  boats,  etc.,  and  with  the 
following  auxiliaries  now  bnllt  or  building:  Three  scout  cruisers,  2  squadron  col- 
liers, IC  slow  colliers,  3  supply  ships.  1  tank  ship,  2  hospital  ships,  1  repair  and 
distilling  ship,  6  transjwrts,  23  dispatch  boats  and  yachts,  and  43  tugs. 

It  is  tlms  seen  that  the  Navy  Depnrtment  would  be  comi>elled  to  secure  from 
the  merchant  marine,  following  the  proportion  of  auxiliaries  given  above, 
scouts,  lij  squadrun  colliers,  2  slow  colliers,  5  ammunition  ships,  2  supply  tini 
refrigerating  ships,  4  tank  and  distilling  ships,  2  hospital  ships,  4  repair  an  ' 
toriiedo  dep^it  ships,  34  dispatch  boats,  district  scouts,  etc.,  and  78  tugs. 

Ill  order  to  he  sure  that  this  number  of  vessels  would  be  available  for  imm< 
diale  purchase  or  charter  by  the  Navy  Department  at  the  outbreak  of  war, 
number  of  Amerlcan-owned  merchant  vessels  of  each  type  should  be  largelj 
In  excess  of  tbe  number  here  given,  as  some  vessela  would  be  abroad  wti 
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needed,  some  under  repairs,  aod  some  sbould  be  Jeft  for  carrying  on  tbelr 
rei^lar  commerrial  runs  and  as  a  reserve  friiui  which  to  draw  In  case  of 
necessity, 

13.  The  number  of  auxiliary  vessels  obtained  by  the  Navy  Department  by 
purcbase,  charter*  or  loan  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  war  Is  shown  below : 


Pur- 
cbpsed. 


ChAr- 
tered. 


I  leaned.     TotAl 


Yewels  converted  into  nuxiUftry  croiserfl 

tJollleTi 

Ve8i*jlscoti  verted  Itit**  auxiHary  jfuuboftti.. 


Supply  phq  refri^turaling^  i^hipM. 
Tank  or  "   ""        * ' 


I  or  diatllllrig  ships 

HcwpitiLlihlp... ,.. 

RepAirBhlp,.. 

Tratuiport.......... 

Converted  viichM ...... 

Converted  lug* , 

Total.. 


fipectal 
■  typea- 


Ut 


Some  of  these  veaaels  have  been  employed  and  are  retained  for  service  different 
from  that  for  which  they  were  originally  acquired. 

14-  Tile  ftillowing  information  relative  to  each  of  the  above  vepsels  ia  given  in  sepa- 
rate tables  inclosed  herf^with  (inckisure  *'2-') :  Niinjcof  vessel  on  United  Staples  Navy 
liflt,  gniHa  tninmge,  ^-^peed  in  knoti*,  date  of  purchase*  purrhane  price,  previous  own* 
ers,  where  built,  first  wjmniisgioned  in  United  States  Xavy^  disposition  at  close  of  the 
war. 

15.  The  number  of  a«  .xi  J  iary  vessel  a  which  will  be  needed  for  naval  purposes  in  any 
future  war  will  undoubte^lly  be  greater  than  in  the  Spanish  war.  botli  on  account  of 
the  increas^e*!  siKe  *jf  the  navy  and  the  i)n>l>ability  that  a  tuture  war  will  l>e  of  longer 
duration  and  re<iiiire  more  extensive  imfirovtfments  of  the  fighting  fleet  than  did  the 
late  war. 

16,  Referring  to  Senator  Gallinger'^  request  that  the  general  board  *' specifically 
tell  of  the  difficulty  and  delay  encountered  in  the  year  1898  in  the  purcbai^e  of  ves- 
sel from  al^roarl/'  the  general  board  regrets  that  details  of  particular  didiculties  such 
as  it  is  asp^iuneiJ  that  the  Merchant  Marine  Commi.ft^ioiidisires  are  not  readily  obtain- 
al>le.  The  general  history  of  the  purcha.^e  of  the  ve>«ek  of  the  auxiliary  navy  was 
as  follows: 

Manh  9,  18^8,  Congress  passed  the  emergency  bill  for  150,000,000, 
March  12,  18l>8,  a  board  was  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  directed 
to  communicate  witli  tlie  owners  of  ves.-^els  and  obtain  tcrmis  oti  which  they  were 
willing  to  ^icll  or  charter  and  to  make  diorough  examination  of  such  vesiJels  as  might 
be  desirable  for  purrhase  as  auxiliar>'  naval  vt'^sel."*.  Thin  Ixiard  iiniee<iiately  entere<l 
intoconmiunication  with  ship  owners  and  obtaineti  vessels  within  the  timet*  as  ?hown 
below. 


» 

1 

1 

3 

1 

t 

5 

i 

44 

3 

1 

t 

is 

1 

1 

1 

0 

i 

March  12  to  31,  bv  purchmse 

2 
9 

8 

Apri  1  1  tf » \b,  by  purehaae 

April  15  to  30,  by  purcbaue 

April  15  tf>  30,  by  charter 

4 

2 
8 

1 
1 

1 

I 

21 

1 

26 

a 

May  1  Ui  \\  by  puTehHSie  ,*...,. . 

I 

1 

1 

...... 

2 

2 

10 

May  1  to  15,  byctiarler 

1 

2 

May  15  to  31,  by  piircba*e, **,... 

...... 

1 
1 

...... 

1 

S 

s 

2 
1 

1 
1 

I 

7 

Juiiel  to  15,  bypurcba*e........ 

June  1  to  15,  by  foan ,,. 

14 

2 

Jutie  15  to  30,  Dy  purchftse*.. .... 

1 

1 

6 

July  1  toai.  by  pnrchAse. **,.*,. 
An^iiiit  12.  by  purchMC. -  - . . 

1 

I 

S 

1 

1 

December,  by  pnrchftse  ,.,*...., 

1 

1 

Total* 

U 

2(» 

S 

6 

4          1 

1 

2 

38 

27 

108 

L: 
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April  20,  18^,  Northern  Patrol  Squsdron  (Commodore  Howell)  orgiaiiized,  oon- 
«iBtin(f  of  San  Fniticmco  and  4  converted  veanels  ae  auxiliary  cnuaerSi  Prairie,  Dirie, 

Yanket,  YtisaniU . 

April  21,  iH98.  wnr  declared. 

May  26,  1898,  joim  re«olution  of  Congreei  approved  fur  organizatioD  of  aaxili&ry 
naval  force  (n^ast  jiatrc*! ),  Ten  yachts  and  6  tUK»  wert*  purchaBe^i  out  of  the  appro- 
priation of  |3,OiX>,000  carried  by  "the  joint  resolution. 

17.  It  is  eeeu  from  the  above  that  29  ve^welfi  were  obtained  for  auxiliary  purpaaes 
within  approximately  one  month  from  the  time  the  board  was  ordered.  Conside  * 
Innf  the  unprepared nees  of  the  Navy  Dejiartment  at  this  time  ad  reffards  outline 
plans  for  the  procurement  and  fitting  out  of  auxiliary  veaeels  in  time  oi  war,  tht*  tii 
within  which  thi?  auxiliary  tltvtwai*  obtainc^l  wa*  highly  commendable  to  the  boa 
chaiged  with  this  duty,  tnit  the  commandere  in  chief  of  the  fighting  f)eet&<  wer 
ombarraeeed  for  lack  of  faKt  sc<3ut8  and  coUien*,  which  embarrassment  wnuld  bav€ 
been  still  greater  if  the  operationja  of  war  ha*!  beeu  more  unespecteii  than  they  w€ 
and  a^rainst  a  more  active  enemy, 

18.  Summarijsing,  tlje  general  boartl  eoneiders  that,  from  a  military  standpoint^  ^^^ 
bill  which  would  encourage  the  building  of  large  fa^t  ve*<Hels  suitable  as  auxiliaj^ 
crui»er8,  scouts,  and  mjuadron  col  liens  would  lie  of  great  advantage  as  a^i^^uring  to  thef 
Navv  Dejiartmcnt  means  oi  obtaining  iietv*>*iary  auxiliaries  in  time  of  war  impurtantf 
BE  aftectinp  the  operatiL^i,^  of  the  fighting  tieet.  A  bill  in  which  this  ft^ature  of  Rfieed  i 
is  omitted  is  not  of  materifil  ..i.-»Mt,,jrt.  from  a  military  standpoint  in  the  oj/mion  of  J 
thegenenil  board,  a>*  it  ii*  tliat  withuut  !f*uch  a  bill  a  stitticient  number  af 
the  comparatively  slow  vc>-               i   l>e  obtained  without  difliculty  or  much  delay. 

IM,  Ah  to  the  (juestion  '*m  to  tiie  marked  increase  in  ocean  freight  rate*  upon  t&e 
apjjroach  of  war,  and,  therefore,  the  «iisincl) nation,  at  such  timea,  of  every  foreij^^ 
shuwwner  to  dispo^  of  any  etficient  ve*e«el  of  considerable  size,  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  earning  caf^acity  of  theship  then  incn^asew  in  a  very  rapid  manner,''  the  geiiemll 
board  is  not  in  a  position  to  give  information.  It  Beemn  highly  nrobaVile,  however^ 
that  such  wotild  be  the  case  and  that  the  prices*  a^ked  by  foreign  .shipowners  for  theit 
vessels  would  increa^  at  that  time. 

20.  In  the  ca*^  of  war  aKains^t  an  eneiM y  pohpefvsed  of  many  fast  auxiliary  crui!*erB and] 
inciimHl  to  carry  on  Mperations  of  ii  cotnmcrce-destroying  nature  against  American 
shipping,  the  revenue  would   prohaldy  l>e  the  cxLse  with  Ameriean  shipowners, 
insurance  ratew  would  rise  abrnjrniullv  and  the  risk  of  loa^  of  vefisels  be  jiufMcient 
caude  shipowners  to  wish  to  t^ell  or  charter  to  the  Government  at  a  reasonable  rato.! 

21.  Another  Ix'uetii  w  hich  would  a-crue  Ut  the  Navy  from  a  large  tit  et  of  American- 
owne<_l  merchant  vessel.«  would  lie  in  the  large  imnil>erof  experienced  seagoing  men, I 
engineer^i  and  tiremen  uccustometl  to  murine  engines  and  boiler;?,  who  WMuld  form  Ik] 
valuable  rcsierve  from  which  to  draw  the  men  for  majining  the  auxiliaries^. 

Very  respectfully, 

George  Dewey, 
AtJmiral  of  the  Natty ^  President  Opitr<d  Boards 
The  Sbcjuttary  of  the  Navy. 
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:   |l 


ll||, 


gii  i  i  £iE 


Wak  Department. 

Wf7s/i/n/ftnn,  January  8^  1906,  - 
My  Dear  Senator :  In  eoinplianct'  witli  the  request  contiiined  in 
your  letter  of  October  17  last,  that  the  Geneml  Stutf  of  the  Army 
give  inmiediate  and  careful  eon^ideration  to  the  question  as  to  the  extent 
ami  character  of  tounage  of  merchant  ships  that  would  he  required  by 
the  Army  of  the  United  States  for  the  protection  of  insular  possessions 
HO"ainst  an  attack  by  a  stronti;  luaritinie  nation,  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  lierewith  copy  of  a  report  made  In'  a  special  committee  of  the 
Third  Division,  General  Statl",  on  the  suhiectof  the  merchant  marine, 
which  ha.s  been  adopted  by  the  Army  \\  ar  College  and  approved  by 

I       Lieut.  Gen.  Adnu  K.  Chaffee,  Chief  of  Staff. 

I  Your  letter,  together  with  copy  of  the  report  above  referred  to,  has 

been  transmitted  to  the  joint  army  and  navy  board,  of  which  the 
Athniral  of  the  Navv  is  .senior  meml>er,  inviting  attention   to  your 

I       request  made  in  the  Tust  paragraph  therein* 
Very  res jjeet folly, 

I  Wm.  IL  Tatt^  Secretary  of  War, 

^^     Hon.  J.  H.  Gallincieb, 

^k  Cfmirman^  Merchmit  Marine  Vo  at  mission^ 

p 


[MeimiriLDdiuii  for  the  8ecreui.ry  of  Wur] 


War  Department, 
Office  of  the  Chief  pF  Staff, 

Wa.s/ihifjft^n^  Jannary  ^^  1906* 
On  Octol>er  17,  1905,  the  t*hairman  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Com- 
mission of  Congre:^8,  Senator  J.  IL  (iallin^'cr,  addressed  to  voua  com- 
munication in  which  he  requested  '*  that  the  General  Staff  of  the  Army 
give  inuDcdiate  and  careful  considerati*>n  \a  the  question  as  to  the 
extent  and  ehanicter  of  t4>nnage  of  mere  bant  ships  that  would  l>e 
required  by  tlie  Army  of  the  United  States  for  the  protection  of  it^ 
iuHular  ixJSHessions  against  an  attack  bv  a  strong  maritime  nution/"* 
{See  letter  of  Senator  (lallini^fer  herewith.) 

This  letter  was  referred  to  the  Third  Division,  General  Stalf  (Army 
War  College),  and  I  have  the  honor  to  hand  you  herewith  it«  report 
upon  the  subject. 

Respectfully,  Chaffke. 

ZieidtmarU-  irtnenU,  Chief  of  Htaff, 

4a 
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Army  War  Coll  kg  e. 

Sir:  1  have  tht*  honor  to  iiictose  herewith  h^ttor  of  the  Hon,  Jacob 
Giillin^^er,  ohainimii  Merchant    Marine  CuiUTnission,  of  the  Seaufc 
iidd rested  to  the  Seeret-iirv  of  War  iintl  referred  to  the  Third  Div^isioii 
(ieneral  Stati',  by  your  nieiuonuidum  dated  October  23, 1^05,  for  car 
ill!  study  an<l  report  by  the  Anny  War  Collej^e.     Also  rejxjrt  of 
ispeeial  eoninnttee  of  the  Third  Divii^ion,  General  StalT,  on  the  subje< 
of  the  merchant  Tiirii'iiie  which  ha?^  been  adopted  by  the  Army  Wn 
Collej^e. 

VeVy  respectfully,  Thomas  H*  IUrry^ 

Srifjadirr- General  f-  S.  Anitj/^ 

Premdent  Army  War  &>Uege* 
The  Secretart,  General  Staff. 


Army  War  Collkor, 
Wa^thivgUm^  Decetuher  $S^  1905. 

Sir:  1.  The  special  eoriiniittee  ajipotnted  to  prepare  a  reix>rt  on  t\ 
letter  of  Senator  Gal  linger  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  on  the  suliject 
the  mere  hunt   nnirine  in   its  relation   to  military  transport,  has  tl 
honor  to  submit  the  following  report: 

*J.   In  any  military  enterprise   irivolvint^  the  movement  of  troops* 
oversea,  tlie  matter  of  first  and  paramount  imi»«uiance  i>  the  ti"aihs-_ 
port.     The  primary  retjiii sites  of  sea  transport  are  suthciency,  suita^ 
oility,  and  readine.ss.     The  secondary'  consideration  is  cost — secondaryl 
not  alone  becaune  war  is  ill  ada|>ted  to  economical  prosecution,  but 
also  Ijecause  in  preparing"  for  war  it  is  trpnerally  true  that  the  worsfc| 
way  is  the  dearest  and  the  best  is  the  cheapest;  the  worst  being  a  pr«i- 
erastinatintr,  unready  policv  of  penury  durin*^^  peace  and  prodij^ility] 
durint^f^  impcndinf*"  or  aetnal  hostilities,  the  net  result  of  which  is  eijual' 
or  *fr**ater  ultimate  ex|i(*uditnre  antl  much  less  value  r»"ccived, 

8.  The  amonnt  of  sea  transport  which  will  be  actually  used  in  any^ 
ca8e  will  depend  u{K>n  the  nize,  character,  and  destination  of  the  03cpe-^| 
ditiou  and  can  not  be  foreseen.  ^^ 

The  (quantity  which  should  be  available  or  procurable  in  the  general 
sense  of  this  discussinri  is  that  whicli  will  pennit  the  Tnited  StatCi*  to  m 
put  forth  its  entire  mililary  stren^^^h  at  any  distance  and  in  any  diruc-H 
tiou  that  cirtnHUHtauctvs  may  recpiire.  To  meet  this  c<indition  there 
shouUl  l>e  available,  by  the  time  a  force  can  be  nnibjlized  from  the 
rejyfular  estiiblishmeut  and  theortranij^ed  militia^  a  tieet  sutlicient  to  take 
that  force,  and  thcrc/ifter,  either  by  return  of  vessels  of  the  Hrst  tleet 
or  bv  the  procurement  of  additionsil  ones,  there  should  be  ships  in 
readmess  to  take  troops  as  fiust  as  they  can  Im>  raist^d,  equipped,  and 
nnide  ready  for  service.  No  force  which  is  ort.'-anized  and  ready  to  J 
sail  should  ever  Ive  retpured  to  wait  for  ships  in  which  to  sail. 

The  tpinntity  of  transport  is  a  functitm  of  nund)eraod  size  of  ^^hips^^j 
and  consideration  of  the  nutnher  will  be  postponed  until  the  size  na 
l>een  discussed, 

4.  The  suitability  of  ships  for  iniiitary  tnin8iK)rts  relates  to  theil 
size,  arrantrcment.  and  tittiugs. 

The  most  important  principle  affecting  size  is  that  of  unit  loadintf. 
It  is  concedetl  to  be  indispensalilc  to  th<*  best  results  that  eftcli  shit 
shall  cai»ry  a  tactical  unit  of  troops  with  its  complete  e<|uipment  anc 
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supply*  This  armngenieiU  inakeri  the  ontiro  traiispvrt  floet  perfectly 
elastic  and  adiiptiiUle.  If  eii'C'umHtaorps  detenu iiie  a  division  of  force 
it  is  only  necessiiry  to  select  the  sbi})s  earrvin^  the  desired  troops  and 
all  questions  of  equipinerd  and  .supply  of  those  troops  are  settled  auto- 
niatically  and  without  delay.  This  arrant^euient  also  inereases  the 
esprit  anil  morale  of  th*'  troops.  Tfie  different  oru^nuizntituis  are 
inspired  liy  a  generous  rivalry  and  the  mm  uctjurre  a  personal  and  pro- 
prietary interest  in  the  piddic  property  in  their  charge  and  to  wtiieh 
their  care  ami  laljor  n)a.st  he  given,  which  aujL,^ruents  their  zeal  an(i  efti- 
ciency  and  puts  theui  at  their  very  best.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
as  tf>  animals,  whicli  will  l)e  umch  hetter  cared  for  and  will  arrive  in 
di>tinctly  t*etter  condition  if  they  make  the  voyage  in  the  same  ships 
with  the  men  who  are  to  pro  tit  hy  their  use  on  arrival. 

5.  The  infatdry  ret,'"iment,  i  ompiisin^oU  otlicers  and  l,5i^^  men,  with 
54  hfU'ses,  14n  nudes,  and  4^N*  tons  of  freight,  made  up  of  anununition^ 
camp  ecpupage,  transpcjrtation,  and  Mdjsistenee  and  forage  foj-  sixty 
days  is  the  dominating  unit  and  its  requirements  determine  the  leading^ 
type  of  ship. 

A  large  part  of  the  space  in  a  troop  ship  is  occnpied  by  men  and 
animals,  and  thes^  must  be  carried  above  the  water  jine*  For  a  ship 
of  given  h-ngth  and  tonnage  breadth  of  beam  increases  and  deptn 
decreases  the  transport  capacity.  Hence,  a  transport  should  he  as 
beamy  as  consithirations  of  marine  urehiteetnre  wdl  permit*  There 
are  very  good  exauiph's  at1*>at  of  a  beam  one-eighth  ar  more  of  the 
length,  and  that  ratio  may  properly  be  adopted  as  a  minimum  of 
beam.  This  requirement  will  have  the  ctJcct  of  reducing  the  draft, 
which  is  advantageous  in  several  w^ays.  It  eoables  the  ship  to  enter 
more  harbors  or  approach  tin?  shore  at  more  places,  and  this  affords 
a  wider  range  of  choice  of  landing  places,  Avhicli  is  of  great  importance 
in  a  udlitary  sense.  A  beamy  ship  has  more  staldiity  when  not  loaded 
and  al^o  under  a  high  and  'shifting  load,  conditions  u{  sailing  which 
must  be  anticipated  in  transports.  Finally,  a  beamy  transport  will 
cause  less  seasickness,  and,  as  sohie  hard  lighting  is  to  l»e  expected  at 
the  first  moment  of  landing  and  a  sharp  pursuit  if  a  lodgment  is 
effected,  it  may  he  assumed  that  more  mny  be  expected  of  men  and 
animals  after  a  eomfortal>le  voyage  than  after  oju'  in  a  narrow,  rolling 
shin, 

tor  a  si  lip  of  the  general  proportionj?  indicated  above,  experience 
show^s  that  an  allowance  of  toree  gross  tons  per  u»an  and  nine  gross 
tons  per  animal  will  l>eam|>le,  nnd  will  intdude  all  the  stores  w*hich  need 
be  carried  and  al^^o  encnigh  coal  earried  as  cargo  to  give  the  ship  the 
very  large  steaming  ludius  which  transport  service  in  war  will  cerUunly 
require. 

These  i*atios  give  for  an  infantry  regiment  a  ship  of  alwut  (\dOO  tons 

gl'OSS. 

The  other  units  to  be  considered  ai'e  the — 

Squadron  of  cavahT:  Sixteen  otlicers,  4Ul  enlisted  men,  H  civilians, 
500  unimals. 

Battalion  of  field  artillery:  Eighteen  officers,  480  men,  45o  animals. 

Battalion  of  engineers:  Sixteen  officers,  05H  men,  5rM*  anin)als.    • 

Comiiany  of  the  Signal  t/orps:  Four  officers,  150  men,  M  animals. 

Fieki  hospital  pertaining  to  a  division:  Twenty-eight  officers,  472 
enlisted  men,  50  civilianSj  478  animals. 
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The  tonnat^e  for  thosp  units,  using  the  ratios  already  liciopt'ed*  is — 

Battalion  of  en^iiieere ^ ,^,.  fi^ I 

iSquadron  <if  nivalry ....^..'6^S 

BattiilioQ  of  rtrti  1  lery .......^fijK 

DivifiiiiriHl  hospital .......^^€^41 

Signal  cotnuaiiy ...,.--.. .  l, 

A  8ecx>nd-size  transport  of  5,5<>0  tons  gvom  would  take  the  cavalry 

urtill*:!r3\  and  nipdiriif  d(*i>5irtuient  interchanufeHldy,  and  a  ship  of  I 
same  8!ze  would  oarrv  the  st<riv]il  4'onipany  and  t^ive  ample   room  fo 
division  and  Inigafle  head^jnarters. 

♦I  The  uuniher  of  ships  required  may  now  be  estimated. 

The  unit  of  ortranization  of  mixed  troops  is  the  division,  eonsistini 
of  IJ  infantry  reifinn'nts,  1  emvalry  regiment  (H  squadrons),  3  artiller 
hattali*»ns,  I  enj^ineer  hatted  ion,  1  eompany  Signal  I'orps,  4  Held  hos- 
pitals, and  an  ammunition  and  supply  colomn  of  18*i  wagons,  aggregates 

To  em  hark  this  force  as  eontenij>lated  in  the  forego  i  no-  panigrapha 
would  require  ten  ti.;>Ui*-tou  shi|is  and  nine  5.oOn  ton  ships,  allowing 
one  of  tile  latter  for  th(^  aiumiuritiun  and  supply  columns  and  extn| 
stores. 

7*   With  the  Hegiihir  Anuy  at  its  present  authorised  strength,  it  i 
an  outside  assumption  that  two  such  divisions  could  be  made  ready  to 
embark  in  tifteen  days.     Hence,  '20  of  the  larger  and  18  of  the  stnalle 
ships  available  in  tiftoen  days  would  niert  the  probable  needs  undei^ 
this  category. 

S.  As  an  expedition  may  be  necessary  from  either  the  Atlantic  o^ 
Pacitic  coast,  and  as  ships  in  eitht^r  ocean  can  not  possibly  be  made 
available  in  tifteen  days  tor  an  exiieflition  fix>ni  tfie  other  coa^t,  them 
should  be  on  each  side  a  nuud>er  of  suitable  ships  aHoat,  such  that  the 
numbers  specitied  aljove  can  he  obtained  witlun  the  time  stated. 

Supposing  these  ships  to  be  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  it  i.s  no! 
piT>bab!(*  that  more  than  one-third  of  those  in  either  ocean  could  h^ 
obtained  and  made  ready  in  tifbuMi  days.  Assuming  this  ratio,  it  fol 
lows  that  to  provide  soituble  ships  for  a  rapid  movement  of  two 
divisions  from  eitlier  coast,  there  should  be  not  less  than  00  of  the 
larger  and  54  of  the  snualler  size  afloat  in  Atlantic  and  the  same  in 
Pacitic  waters,  or  l^U  of  the  hunger  and  U)S  of  the  smaller  size  in  all, 
an  aggregate  of  22S  vessels. 

y.  Larger  expeditions  will  require  a  longer  time  to  prepare  and  will 
give  a  longer  time  to  collect  ships,  causing  a  larger  proportion  of  those 
afloat  to  lie  availaide.  The  total  capacity  of  '2:iH  ships  would  be  about 
225,tHlO  tne!i  of  all  arms,  completely  equipped.  The  number  of  ship.<? 
above  indicated  and  of  the  kind  described  will  permit  an  expedition 
of  i!25,U(H»  men.  or  any  less  number,  to  sail  as  snou  as  it  can  l*c  made 
ready  to  embark,  withoirt  delay  on  account  of  sea  transjjort. 

In.  The  recmircincnt  of  readiness  as  to  transport  service  relate.s  to 
the  time  in  wliich  ships  can  be  made  ready  in  case  of  a  sud<len  unex 
pected  demand.  The  most  complete  readiness  wfudd  proljal^ly  be  in  the 
ease  of  ships  owned  l)y  the  Ignited  States  and  in  use  on  a  jjcace  basis^ 
or  laid  up  in  ordinary.  For  int*rchant  ships  to  be  converted  into  tratifei- 
port??  the  time  is  required  in  getting  possr\ssion  of  the  vessels  and  in 
making  the  changes  from  mercTiant  to  transport  condition>!and  arratige- 
ments,  and  everything  p(>ssible  should  be  done  to  make  this  lime  a 
minimum. 
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The  changes  are  uiaiiil y  iiivolvt'd  in  the  tittio^  of  Ijerths  for  men  unci 
Htiills  for  imiiimls.  and  in  lighting'  and  ventilation,  extra  water  j^upply 
and  provision  storage,  additioniil  mejssing  and  sanitary  arraiigements, 
and  the  extra  life-savinc^  appliances  whieh  are  required  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  men  and  animals  iu  lart^e  measure  for  freight. 

So  far  as  ran  hc^  done  without  seriously  trenching  on  earg'o  space, 
all  such  arrangements  should  l»e  incorporated  in  the  design  of  the  ship 
as  a  part  of  tlie  structural  details,  Kspeeially  shoidd  all  wiring  for 
light  and  power,  all  main  ventilating  auets  and  openings  for  fans,  all 
piping  for  galleys,  sinks,  and  baths,  and  foundations  for  extra  refrig* 
erating  and  distilling  apparatus  and  other  machinery,  und  attachments 
for  lamk  and  stall  tittings,  be  provided  for  in  the  eonsti*uction  of  the 
ship,  so  that  there  will  l*e  required  only  the  putting  of  the  extra  parts 
on  noard,  setting  them  in  phu-e,  and  making  simple  connections. 

11.  To  determine  delinit^dy  the  scope  of  the  necessary  changes  and 
additions  would  be  tantamount  to  the  complete  designing  of  such  a 
ship,  which  is  l>eyond  the  purview  of  the  present  report.  As  an 
approximate  guide  from  whi*'h  a  rough  estimate  of  the  excess  cost 
nmy  l>e  made,  the  narticulars  in  the  following  table  are  shown,  it 
being  understood  tout  they  represent  estimates  only  and  not  final 
determinations: 


Furpoee. 

DeHJgnation* 

- 

Required  for  ships  of— 

6,600  tons. 

&,W0  tODB. 

Stanchigii  Mttiichment»  for  deck  and  ctiianv 

Lighf*. ,,,........... 

Nuinli^r  ...........,,.,, 

Kib^wtitt-*^ 

'J,  000 
2,UW>CIO0 

2W 

64 

32 
128 
34 

1,600 
26 

Ventiliitlon .,. 

(Xibic  ft'fi  wtT  hour 

i,aa>,ooo 

l.OtXJ 
1  QGQ 

RefrJgumdou: 

Maiiufnetnre  of  ice , 

Pounds  per  day  .♦..„....., 
Ciibi*!  k-el . .. 

i'oUrt  ^u>rage  ,»,.....,,,,. 

DuSlv  eupacUy...^,.. ,,.......^ ...*,.-. 

Oiillona 

5,600 
JO.  000 

Distil  liulon: 

St  oragi*  capacity , -.. 

do 

Cooking.  *leiim  tables ♦ 

Square  feet 

150 

SeaLn 

NnmbuT ....,......,,.,...,,. 

24 

UrimilH ,....„*..,.,.. 

.....do.... 

18 

Shrjwer  )jiittui.... 

do , ,„. 

10 

Wft?»h  l»*i!Hl lis ..**..,. 

:::::do :::::::::::::::::::::: 

40 

LAund ry  tuba  and  B(;rabblng  tables 

do. 

10 

12.  The  proper  speed  for  transports  is  that  whieh  they  should  make 
under  convoy  oiid  is  hirgely  a  naval  (piestioii.  Tlie  navy  authorities 
have  determined  upon  I'j  knots  sustained  sea  speed  as  the  proper  one 
for  trxKjp  transports,  Tu  uuike  this  speed  with  certuiutv  mid  with 
eeonomieal  eoal  eonsuinption  the  ships  stiould  he  drsigned  for  a  trial 
speed  slightly  in  excess  of  12  knots. 

13*  The  aggregate  gross  measurement  of  'I2S  ships  of  the  size  indi- 
cated ahove  is  l,3(>8*0on  gross  tons.  The  otiieial  list  of  merchant  steam 
vessels  for  UN 4  shows  57  seagoing  ships  of  -i^dUd  gross  Urns  and  up- 
ward, with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  4Ui\ni>0,  This  im^ludes  the  very 
fast  Atlantic  liners,  which  wtndd  douhtless  be  required  hy  the  Navy 
for  scoots,  and  also  some  very  large  ships  whirh  would  not  he  gener- 
ally st^rviceable.  Of  these  ships  s  are  suhstantially  of  the  smaller  and 
1*  of  the  larger  sizes  descinbed.  T1ie  withers  vary  in  size  and  propor- 
tions  to  such  an  extent  a*^  to  make  it  unsafe  to  adopt  factors  smaller 
than  4  gross  tons  per  man  and  lU  per  animal  in  gauging  their  capacity. 
With  tliese  factors  a  division  would  retpiire   Ht>JK)n  gross  tons  of 
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traiLsport,  aod  two  divLsioris — the  force  previously  diseiiesed  a8  a  fird 
ex|M?aitii)ii  U>  be  dispatched  at  once— will  rcquii*e  2S2^iX>iJ  grosH  toni 

aeh^cti^d  f^-oin  this  list  of  isbips. 

In  nhort,  to  strike  the  quick  Mow  bf  a  force  corresponding  to  on 
penimiient  military  establishment  would  require  piinrtically  all  thi 
Amerit  aii  shippin^^  of  syitalile  character  in  Atlantic  waters  and  mor 
than  the  entire  toiina^n>  in  Paeilie  waters. 

14.  Thi^rL*  needs  no  a!-*rLUiiL^nt  to  show  that  this  transport  tonnag 
coLiid  not  be  procured  in  tifteen  days.  It  is  doubtful  wnetfaer  it  ca 
be  procured  at  all,  except  by  impressment  and  in  a  period  of  ^^i: 
moTiths  (U'  more. 

For  the  transportation  of  the  Santiago  expedition  in  18*J8  tb 
Quartermaster's  Department  chartered  every  American  vessel  thi 
could  be  obtained  in  the  Atlantic  ports  during  the  twenty  day 8  folloi^ 
ing  the  declaration  of  war  and  succeeded  in  obUiining  a  fleet  of  3 
vessels,  averaging  2,r)MU  gross  tons.  Hut  two  of  these  were  over  4jN| 
tons.  The  ships  had  an  aggreate  eapH*'ity  of  l^ojiMil  gross  tons,  or  lea 
than  one-hulf  tlie  (piatitity  rrrjuiri'd  Ui  embark  a  force  of  two  divisions 
The  expedition  was  tittwl  out  for  a  ilrlinite  voyag(*  of  thirty  hours  froii 
Tampa  to  Hal>aiui.  Circumstances  Hnally  determined  that  the  voyagi 
shounl  be  one  of  eight  flays  to  Santiago.  The  o  Mi  rial  records  atIor< 
ample  eviden(*e  that  the  safe  arrival  was  due  to  the  good  fortune  oi 
continued  tine  weather.  A  severe  storm  encountered  would  havi 
scattered  the  fleet,  proliably  with  great  loss  of  life,  and  would  havi 
defeated  the  obji^ct  of  tlie  expedition.  There  is  nothing  e.vcept  itl 
suecessfol  arrival  to  justify  its  departure. 

The  lifting  up  i>f  these  >.hips  was  little  more  than  nominal  and  Imi 
in  view  the  short  voyage  in  contemplation.  The  work  occupied  thre< 
to  ten  days,  an<l  the  transports  tould  not  be  assemiderl  at  the  point  of 
embarkation  until  more  than  thirty  days  after  the  declaration  of  war^ 
Very  little  land  transportation  was  taken,  and  I  nit  few  mounts.  No 
cooking  could  Ik^  done  on  ttoard  ship  exce]jt  to  make  cotlee,  Sanitarji 
arrangenjents  were  crude  and  insufficient.  Of  ventihition  there  wm 
practically  none.  These  statcuu^nls  apply  in  full  foree  only  to  the  ship€ 
titted  out  for  the  CuIkui  expedition. 

This  fleet  of  ships  could  not  have  eml>arked,  under  reasonalile  over- 
sea tnmspoi't  conditiojis.  a  force  of  more  than  hjMiu  or  lOJHHi  men,  audi 
when  so  embarked  tlu'  expedition  (■ould  have  hvi^.n  despatfhed  on  a  long 
voyage  only  at  great  jeo|>ardy  of  the  welfare  of  the  men  and  of  the 
success  of  the  enterprise.  It  has  already  been  sliowti  that  this  fleet 
was  prat*t)eatly  all  that  could  be  secured  in  Athmtic  waters,  except  by 
inipressnient  of  American  or  purchasi^of  foreign  ships.  Conscript ioq 
of  property  as  a  feature  of  military  policy  is  only  less  obnoxious  than 
conscription  of  men. 

15.  It  appears  that  now*  and  for  the  imniediate  future,  the  force  fof 
whicli  our  military  establishment  is  maintained  ran  not  be  exerted  ovel 
sea.  The  <[uick  rirst  blow*  i>o  very  and  increasingly  important,  can  noi 
be  «itruck  at  all,  nor  can  an  expedition  of  any  greater  size  be  embarket 
without  delay,  except  hy  the  use  of  foreign  vessels. 

This  ctjudition  can  not  in^jrov  t-  mitil  the  American  steam  seagoin| 
merchant  marine  has  incrensed  in  tonnage  to  approximately  two  am 
one-half  times  its  present  volume  by  the  addition  of  ships  adapted  ii 
size  and  design  to  quick  conversion  into  suital»le  transports  and  buil 
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under  conditions  which  make  their  voluntary  surrender  to  the  United 
States  on  demand  a  foregone  conclusion. 

16.  So  far  as  concerns  the  interests  of  military  transports,  any  sub- 
vention, subsidy,  or  other  assistance  rendered  by  the  Lnited  States  to 
the  American  merchant  marine  will  produce  the  greatest  return  for 
the  money  expended  if  the  legislation  is  so  framed  as  to  require  or 
strongly  encourage  the  construction  of  ships  of  the  two  sizes  and  with 
the  proportions  and  arrangements  described  in  this  report. 

In  so  far  as  it  may  be  found  impracticable  to  procure  ships  of  the 
sizes  stated,  preference  should  be  given  to  nuiltiples  of  those  sizes. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Smith  S.  Leach, 
Lie ntenant' Colonel^  General  Staffs  Special  Conanittee, 

The  Chief  of  the  Third  Division,  General  Staff. 
S.  Rep   10,  59-1 1* 
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reigu  stoam 
iiuuKiirt'i's.  apiiu^t  niitional  aid  to  tlie  Aiiiericaii  nit^vhant  tnarine  1 
that,  after  alL  the  tii^c'lino  of  tliis  indiistrv  irijuivs  only  the  vim^t  State 
whii'h  fmikl  iiikI  own  aiKl  sail  .^liips.  and  does  not  niXvvt  in  any  way  thi 
rt^rricidtyral  States  of  the  iutt'rior. 

This  is  not  the  vi^vv,  however,  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Ah  President  Roosevelt  hjis  said  in  a  reeent  message  to  Congress: 

The  comlitioii  of  the  Aiiiencan  merebftnl  nuirine  h  sueli  Jii*  to  mil  for  immeiiiati 
n*TJiedial  artioii  liy  the  t  ••"iigri***?*.  It  is  «iiH*ri'<Hlahli*  tu  m^  ii?^  a  nation  thnt  our  met 
chant  inarini*  shMiild  Vm^  ntttrly  insi^fniticant  in  coiiiiJ^tnVnn  ti*  thnt  of  other  nation 
whieh  we  (ivert*ip  in  other  fornix  of  L>nf*inet*^.  We  tshouhl  not  Ir^iijjer  .«nbmit  to  ooi| 
ditioas  nnder  which  only  a  trilling  |mrtioii  of  our  t^omnien'e  i^i  carried  in  our  ow% 
etiipe.  To  rem^^Iy  thin  state  oj  thin^H  wmilil  not  itit-rely  ^erse  to  Ivuihl  up  our  ship 
ping  inier(;"Hti«,  \mt  it  woiiM  uIbo  n*8ult  in  benotit  to  uU  who  are  inten^U^l  in  the  per 
laanent  e«labiishnjent  oC  a  witler  market  for  Anierh'an  jirochiet.y,  and  woukJ  pnjv'id( 
aDanxiliary  forre  for  our  Xavy,  Ships  wfark  hir  theirown  rninntnew  junt  at*  railrfiad 
work  for  their  temiinal  f>«>int>j.  8hif>[>ing  hne^,  if  et^tahlinhed  to  the  principal  i**5tm« 
trien  witij  wbieti  \vv  have  tlerthfiij:^*.  would  Ih*  of  politieal  a.**  well  as  eonmu^reial  )ieuo 
fit.  From  every  .•<t;indpH)int  it  in  nnwiFe  for  tiie  I  nited  State?*  to  etmtiniie  to  relj 
upon  the  ahip.'d  (ft  eoaij>etiti(f  nations  for  the  dir^trihutiitn  of  ^♦ar  iftHwl?*.  It  4?huiild  fn 
made  advantairfHin^  to  carry  American  p»od.«  in  American-buiH  Fhi]ir!. 

I  low  |4'reat  is  tliu  itijury  of  onr  hiek  of  ships,  not  to  the  eoast  State! 
tnit  toali  States  and  espoeially  to  these  western  eoniniomvealths  whenci 
conies  the  hulk  of  our  exports,  was  denionstntted  a  few  years  tk^o  in  a 
wa^^  whitdi  oiij^'ht  not  to  he  iorj^potten.  There  are  now  i^nly  1<*  Aineriean 
steamships  of,  all  toUL  l<H>j»uotons  enpiged  in  <air  trans-Atlantie  caiN 
r V  i n^^.  N i nety - ti v e  pe r  cen t  or  more  of  on r  itnpoil s  f  I'otti  an d  export.s  ta 
Enroi>e  ai*e  eonveyed  by  foreign  ships — British,  French,  Cit^rnian, 
Italian.  British  vessels,  of  eoiirse,  possess  the  lion's  share  of  this  ^reaj 
earrying  tnithc,  or  nhout  *>^>  per  cent. 

rRIPFLIKG   OUR   TIUDE, 

(iri'iit  Britain  a  few^  voars  ago  passed  through  a  war,  a  little  war, 
with  a  puny  State  whieh  eantroHod  not  one  privateer  or  erntser.  But 
the  South  African  content  eansed  Britain  to  withdraw  2ril^  >teatnsliip,s, 
of  an  aggrrgiitr  tjf  1,<joujnm>  tons,  from  peaceful  eoiuuH'rre  for  traiis-i 
port  and  supply  service.  As  it  happened,  this  stniek  the  United 
states  Iturdest.  A  L^UKiun  joiirnuL  tlie  l^otidon  Fiuaticial  Times, 
remarked: 

T\w  war  in  South  Africa  has  iiad  a  n^ore  sw^riouF  effet  t  upon  the  trans-AtUuitie  than 
upon  any  otjier  clasH  of  ocean  tonnajje  for  the  t«im|i1e  rei\son  thiU  the  niajority  of  thf 
vesRds  employed  for  the  purfMise  uf  tmnspta  t  have  lunm  taken  from  this  route,  th^ 
North  Attantfc  s^teamer?,  ai»  a  rule,  \mn^  lai^re,  powerful  and  rea^^nably  swift  cmffc 
adtuirably  adapter)  for  this  M|iefies  of  iTOveninietit  !i?ervice.  ^ 
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Tin*  iialorai  effi^ct  oi  their  withJrawiil  Imn  been  to  i'rii>ple  the  opportunitie.*affor*U*<i 
of  BerifUnijr  freij^ht  to  aiifJ  from  Aineriiii  aiuJ  to  raise  freights.  It  ria**  also  brought  to 
the  iiiiiniivf  Ainericaiifi  the  <lepeii*lemv  of  their  eoontry  on  Eurupi*,  ami  e^jpH'iuliy 
upon  Knglanflj  for  the  development  of  their  export  trailer  anrl  incidentally  it  has 
strengthened  tne  »hip  iuMdy  hill  befure  Congress. 

OUR   FARMERS   THE   WORST   SI  FFERERS, 

Just  how  sliMi'plv  thi^  forviffii  wav  donniud  cut  into  Aiiieriraii  roni- 
meive  is  stigi^i^sU^J  by  tlu^  experient-e  of  th**  jiortof  Boston,  one  of  the 
chief  expoit  cities  of  the  United  States.  In  the  last  four  months  of 
istl9,  aecnrrtinc,^  to  the  serretnrv  of  the  Boston  C'hum!ier  of  Comnieree, 
the  vvithdntwul  of  Britisli  liners  tor  transport  si/rviee  redtjreit  the 
tonmi^e  eiitei'etl  and  ch^uivd  at  Boston  hy  no  h*SN  thun  !il5,!HiO  tons. 
In  iin  editorial  review  of  tlie  export  situation  n  few  months  later  the 
Bof(ton  Com  mere  ia!  BuUetiii  said: 

ThtM'allinpr  off  in  the  exports  uf  i^jrain,  flour,  provision,^,  and  cotton  from  thii^  |)ort 
HO  far  in  IW^H,  a<  rompared  with  1H9J*,  njay  \h?  trari>ii  ilire<  tly  to  the  KnUvrlion  in  the 
ninid>er  of  ^ailingB  for  fuoDpeaii  }»ort8,  vvhifh,  inrlnding  tho*>e  railing  at  other  iiortu 
to  complete  Joadiiig,  wna  4H,  or  ]H  lesH  than  for  the  f^aiiie  time  last  year.  The  pWt^es 
of  many  of  the  Hteamer^  withdrawn  for  use  as*  trant^port**  have  lj<?eii  tilletl  hy  wuMi- 
tnting  others?  of  mn(4i  smaller  tonnage. 

CORN  EXPORTS  CUT  OFF* 

At  this  same  lime  tliore  was  as  rarrily  of  freiorhi  ears  in  the  West, 
whieli  undonhtfdiy  oontrilnited  to  the  slirinkaofe  of  onr  exports,  htit 
the  litNt  and  really  imt*amoiint  faetor  was  thnt  set  forth  l»y  the  Com- 
mercial Bulletin  -the  di\  ersiini  of  the  British  ships  that  had  mono|>o- 
lizrd  otir  trade  to  the  more  iirifent  laisinessof  hunyintr  British  ti^oops, 
^nns,  and  annnnnition  tnit  to  Snutli  Africa.  As  pointin^^  the  damage 
this  far  away  war  lirou^ht  to  Amerii-an  aj^rii  uUure,  the  Commercial 
Btdletin  added: 

The  moiit  notireahle  falling  off  has  tieen  in  mni.  Ijiat  yeiir  then*  were  exporte<i  up 
to  Feliriiarv  IS,  ^iome  2Ju7jil)4  hiij^heLs,  while  up  to  the  ftrenent  time  theexport*^  thia 
year  have  been  only  :)02,y24  hiiKhel^.  The  a<  taal  dcrreawe  in  cereal  s*hipmenti3  this 
year  is  1,750,000  baehete  when  rompared  with  last  year's  hiiHineas. 

REDUCED   CATTI.E   SHIPMENTS, 

The  total  loss  to  American  aoricultiire,  due  to  f<nn^i^n  monopoly  of 
onr  ocean  carrying  atid  the  consequent  demoralization  wr*HiL''ht  hy  the 
South  African  war,  has  never  heen  eompnted,  l>ut  it  must  have  been 
immense.  Our  farmers  in  pn*vicnis  years  had  heen  led  to  helieve  that 
a  foreitrn  war  in  which  evon  one  of  thr  powers  f>f  Europe  waseno-ao-ed 
would  vastly  cpjicken  the  demand  for  Americaii  nanits  atid  lirt^adsttiffs* 
But  the  plain  trnth  is  that  in  the  South  African  war  onr  expfuls  of 
these  articles  fell  otl'  instead  of  increasintr,  and  fell  oil'  mainly  hecatise 
we  lacked  the  ships  to  deliver  the  cjoods— Britain  i*equiring  her  own 
ships  for  other  purposes.  The  Ikicr  war  began  in  October,  tSW.  In 
the  ealentlar  year  IS98  we  had  sold  to  the  United  Kingdom  H4rii,r>.sn 
cattle,  valued  at  *3t,^t>N,90lh  In  the  calendar  year  181>i*,  including  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  we  s<dd  to  the  Ijiited  fCingdotii  3i>3,531*  cattle, 
vabied  at  $2TJ3TJ7(X  In  BKIO  we  sold  H;i^),(«2<>  cattle,  valued  at 
$131,414, 083— more  thai>  in  1899,  but  less  than  in  tfn^  peace  year  18l>8. 
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A    HEAVY    LOSS    IN    BREADSTUFFS* 

The  United  Kiii^dutii  is  our  chief  tnistomer  for  t'flUle,   but  oi 

hreaclstuffs  *(<>  all  ov**r  llie  world  urid  British  steamers  had  been  carr 
in^^  ino.st  of  them.  The  withdniwal  cif  the  Brittfsh  ships  on  which 
had  rashly  depetided  fur  i»ur  export  ti'ade  reduced  rhat  tnule  ever 
where.  Not  only  did  tlu'  Tnitt-d  Kiu^^dtnii  it>e]f  take  less  of  d^ 
wheat,  wljpat  fltmr,  etc.,  hut  thr  whole  wt>rld  took  le^.s  and  paid 
less  money  for  it.  Our  total  exports  of  fireadstuffs  shrank  sharp 
from  $31^879,746  iu  18HS  to  *269,lio5,771  in  ISVm  and  j?25U,786,0J 
in  muK 

PAYING   THE    COST   OF   A    BRITISH    WAR.  i 

When  the  British  ship(nvii«'is  withdrew  their  best  vessels  to  undO! 
take  protitadjlo  (TOV*M'niuent  t  barters,  thi*y  substituted  for  thoiii  a  fe 
old,  eheap,  iin'tKcient  craft-but  th<^y  promptly  marked  their  freigli 
rates  up  'M>  per  cent  and  so  earne<i  as  ujuch  rnone}-  as  ever  c»ut  of 
tliniinisoed  voUime  of  Anieriean  eoinmeree.  The  prartieal  rtvsiilt^  <] 
course,  was  that  our  shrewd  trans-Atlautie  kinsmen  thereby  forcfl 
the  farmers  and  ranchmen  of  the  western  States  and  the  planters  C 
the  South  to  eotjtrihute  to  the  cost  of  suhdninyf  the  Boer  republics,  c 
South  Africa- 

Countinti*  htith  dimiidshed  exports  and  increased  freight  rates,  th 
direct  and  indirect  loss  nt'  out*  western  farmers  because  of  Hritia 
monopoly  of  the  fhief  mrt  of  our  ocean  ftirryin^  nuist  have  been  | 
18**H  and  ll*0(i  nniny  nulHons  of  dollars —enough,  prohabl}.  to  hav 
Nubsidixed  our  entire  American  mon'hant  fleet  for  twenty  years* 

WHAT   OF   A    GREATER   CONFLliT? 

If  this  was  the  result  of  one  small  contiit^t  with  petty  States,  havJii 
not  one  ship  of  their  own,  the  result  to  our  at^ricultnral  exi)ort  trad 
of  a  serirars  European  war  ran  readily  be  conjectured-  such  a  war  ii 
has  been  actually  threateneil  more  tlian  once  in  the  two  years  since  tb 
iJapanese  fleet  tirst  attacked  Port  Arthur.  The  great  combatants  h 
such  a  struggle  would  need  every  ship  of  their  own  and  every  seafai 
ing  man  in  their  tiofhting  line  or  in  the  swarm  of  auxiliaries  requires 
>»y  the  complex  needs  of  modern  armored  stjnadrons.  And  thoiigl 
the  United  States  has  a  large  etnistwise  Heet,  most  of  these  craft  an 
in  constant  use  and  not  designed  for  over-sea  navigation.  The  with 
drawal  of  the  trans-Atlantic  liners  flying  British  and  German  flags  wouh 
ujean  paralysis  to  the  exp<U't  trade  and  a  crushing  loss  to  our  miUioin 
uf  proihicers  of  bread stntis,  cotton,  and  provisions.  Millions  of  inel 
far  iidand,  who  had  never  seen  the  sea,  woidd  be  demanding  of  Ck>a 
gress  an  explanation  why  there  was  no  American  merchant  niario 
and  insisting  on  an  answer. 

NO   SniFS   TO   SOUTH   AMERICA, 

But  it  is  not  only  in  our  trans-Atlantic  trade  that  we  are  at  the  mere 
of  Europe.  As  President  Roosevelt  says  in  his  message  to  the  presei 
Congress,  **lt  can  not  but  Ik*  a  source  tif  regret  and  uneasineas  to 
that  the  lines  of  commnnication  with  our  sister  republics  of  Soat 
America  should  be  chietly  under  foreign  control/' 
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Fifteen  years  ago  New  York  merehaiit>  built  luul  [)ut  into  service 
to  Brazil  u  line  of  larg"e  Anioriean  steamers  espociallv  adapted  to 
the  trade — prohaMy  the  l>est  mail,  passent^er,  and  freight  ships  that 
had  heen  seen  in  southern  waters,  i'hey  were  eaimcious  carriers  and 
took  out  great  <]uantitiesnf  AnierieHii  nieiehaiidise,  chieJly  aij^neultunil 
prodm*tvS  from  the  interior  States.  This  Hue  had  no  mail  subsidy  like 
that  enjoy i*d  liy  every  similar  line  running  out  to  Brazil  from  Europe^ 
Without  such  a  subsidy,  or  some  equivalent  national  aid,  no  sy<dl 
regular  serv ic*e  to  South  Amerii^a  ever  has  sueceeded.  This  line  appl ied 
to  C'ongress  for  a  moderntf^  .siilni^ntion.  Congress  professed  to  be 
afraid  of  fostering  '•monopoly''  and  refused.  Thereupon  tliis  Ameri- 
ean  line^  the  l>est  line  to  South  Amenea,  and  the  only  such  line  unaided 
h\'  it,<  govermuent,  hauled  down  its  Hag  and  quit  the  route, 

A    FORBIGN    MOXOrOLV. 

This  left  the  trade  to  the  undisjiuted  mastery  of  HritiNh  and  (ierman 
eomjmiues  which  had  good  reHS(»n>  of  their  own  tor  not  encouraging 
Aiueriean  eouuneree.  They  proceeded  to  form  a  eomi>ination  to 
^' squeeze  the  Yankees,"  as  the  American  consul  general  at  liio  Janeiro 
a  few  years  ago  thas  deseril>ed  it: 

Since  March  15  the  freight  rate**  ei'tal>HpheiJ  ]»v  the  European  steamship  tnipt,  con- 
trolUii^  the  tmniaportation  l>etweeii  Brazil  sirni  the  Tniti^l  ^tatej**  are  40  cent.*  and  5 
per  cent  primii|0^  per  binr  cf  IHO  kilojjjriunj*  (  l'A2  \H-nMn\yi)  ffetvveen  Rinaiid  New  York. 
Since  last  Aupru^jt  the  freights  have  been  raided  ami  lowered  and  lowered  I  and  rai^e^l 
again  to  suit  the  purpot^e  of  ilie  tni,st  till  they  have  reached  their  prei^ent  level  .  .  . 
The  trurit  ha.**  an  a^rtHjujcnt  with  e*>ffee  HhipiM^rs  here  to  pay  them  a  rebate  ni  5  i»er 
ceut  at  Ihe  end  of  every  six  ninnthh«  from  the  date  of  the  airreenient  on  all  fr^^-igVit^ 
collerted;  provi'led,  however,  that  t h in  rebate  iii*  forfeited  in  case  the  lahippen*  give 
freight  to  any  vei!tt*el  not  beloii>!injjr  to  the  tru^l  during  the  jieriod  stipuiated.  Tlirou^h 
this  arran^'tiient  the  trust  eontrok  the  ghipper?*  and  American  vt^syela  go  home  in 
ballast. 

Of  eour^e  the>e  Aiiierirun  ve.s.seLs,  thu.-^  deprived  hy  the  European 
shippin^^  ''eonil>ini*''  of  all  idiance  of  a  return  eartjo,  etin  not  lotid  at 
New  York,  New  Orleans,  or  other  Ainerieun  porti*  for  Briizih  Aleaii- 
while  the  foreign  steamers  of  the  **rom!*ine,''  when  they  have  hi\)u^ht 
thidr  coffee  eargoes  to  the  Inited  States,  eross  to  Kyrope  and  load 
there  in  their  own  purts  witli  Kuropean  inannfartures*  in  which  their 
ownern  are  intere>^ted,  for  Brazil,  and  so  Imek  to  the  Tnited  States 
with  eoffee. 

Ml  KTlNt;    THE    FARMERS    MOST. 


One  aeeompaninierjt  of  the  woi^kinj^-s  of  this  foreij^^n  shipping  ** com- 
bine'^ and  these  '*  triangular  voyages''  is  that  our  Ann*riran  exports 
to  Brazil  have  fallen  from  i55ir),i:i5,iHW^  in  lsi»5  to  $in,i*5:».<HH>  in  i9U4, 
Congress  refused  a  mail  syfivention  <»f  !?2tK>JJO0  a  year,  and  cut  otl 
four  nuHions  of  Aiueriean  comnu^rce.  This  loss  falls  ujost  heavily* 
not  on  the  ec>ast  States,  Imt  cm  the  agrieultural  States  uf  the  West — for 
our  exports  to  Brazil  wen^  very  lai^golv  hreat^tutfs  and  provisions. 
We  sold  to  Btiizil  *2.r.S3.<>nn  worth  of  dour  in  ISHa  and  only  *1JS5jhK) 
in  1904.  Amerieati  eotisuhir  and  other  representatives  in  Brazil  all 
agrei'  that  this  shrinkage  in  the  flour  trade  is  due  primarily  to  unfa- 
vomhle  freight  nites  and  an  irregular  shipping  serviee—  to  a  hiek  of 
Aiueriean  ships  owned  and  run  m  Ameriean  interests.  As  (\nisal- 
General  Seeger  rejxjrts,  "a  Kio  coiimiii^sion  house  made  a  profit  hy 
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shippintif  rtoiir  from  New  York  to  Eiirop*^  and  thence  to  Rio,  although 
the  increased  ditl*ei'eiiee  uf  travel  wa.s  uver  3JJO0  miles.'" 


I 
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THE    PROPOSED   SOUTHERN    LINES. 

Mindful  of  these  fnvts,  am!  of  the  admonition  of  President  Koosevel- 

that*  "It  is  nut  u  f^ood  thin^*^  thsit  Anierinin  nierehants  and  iiianiifact 
turers  siiould  liave  to  send  their  tj^ocKls  and  hitters  to  South  America 
tia  Europe  if  they  wish  seeurity  and  dispnuh/'  the  Merchant  Marine 
Coiuuiissinn,  in  the  hill  which  it  ha>  framed  uud  introduced  in  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  makes  speeitic  provision  for  no 
fewer  than  three  new  Auieriean  steamship  lines  to  tne  far  southern 
countries  of  this  continent— one  from  an  xVthintic  port  to  Bnizil,  with 
a  maximum  mail  suhvention  of  ^lao,non  for  a  monthly  and  |i30U,OtX> 
for  a  fortnightly  service;  one  from  an  Atlantic  port  tu  Argentina*  with 
a  maximum  nmil  suhvention  of  ij^ls7,oUU  for  a  monthly  and  ^3T5,(X)0 
for  a  fnrtuightly  service;  and  one  from  a  port  of  tin*  (ndf  of  Mexico 
to  Brazil,  with  a  maximum  mail  subvention  of  !^i87.5on  for  a  monthly 
and  ^27 ^t , IHK i  for  a  fo i  tn igh t ly  se r vice :  l)esid es  t \\  o  I i \w^  to  the  I st h m us 
of  Panama — one  from  a  (rulf  |>ort,  the  other  fnmi  a  port  in  the  Pat*ific, 
Altogt^ther^  otit  of  the  ten  new  contract  mail  routes  pro|K>sed  in  this 
bill,  tive  run  to  South  America,  and  out  of  total  subventicms  of 
*2.f;^;5,noo  for  these  ten  lines,  *UU5jMio  is  devoted  to  these  South 
American  services* 

NATIONAL   AID   MEANS   LOWER   RATES. 

From  the  days  when  Congress  under  the  admonition  of  President 
Polk  granted  the  tirst  nniil  subventions  to  Auu^riean  steamers  on  the 
route  to  Europe,  natiomd  aid  to  shipning  has  always  brought  not  only 
improved  transportation  facilities  hut  lower  freight  rates.  Savs 
Lindsay,  the  historian  of  the  British  mei'chant  marine:  '^Before  the 
Collins  (American  trans- Atlantic)  line  was  established,  the  Cunard 
steamers  were  re*"eiving  £1  los  sterling  per  ton  freight,  which  wa? 
so  much  a  monopoly  rate  that  in  two  years  after  the  Collins  line 
had  commenred  the  rate  of  freight  fell  to  £4  sterling  per  ton.'* 

That  this  is  still  the  result  of  state  aid  to  shipping  is  demoustmted 
anew  by  stnne  fresh  evidence  of  especial  interest  to  tlie  farmers  of  the 
Western  States.  In  ll*Ul  Canada  granted  a  su*)sidy  of  ^150, OUO  for  a 
monthly  steamship  service  from  Montreal  to  Stmth  Africa.  In  1901 
Canada  sent  only  $26,815  worth  of  goods  to  Cape  Town  and  Xatal. 
In  1903  Canada  sent  *2, 228,000  worth. 

AN    AMERICAN    LrNK    TO   SOLTH   AFRICA. 

No  American  steamers  run  from  our  [>orts  (o  South  Africa.  The 
trade  is  in  the  hands  of  a  foreign  shipping  monoYJoly,  whicli  has  lately 
made  a  heavy  advance  in  rates.  Consul -Generai  Washington,  w4io 
reports  ''a  remarkahle  growth  in  tlie  Csimulian  trade  with  South  Africa 
since  the  granting  of  an  annual  sulKsidy  by  the  Canadian  Govi^rnment 
in  1901,"  also  states  signitieautly: 

A  trade  report  received  here  from  New  York  dated  AiiguBt  I,  1905,  quotwl  the  rates 
for  the  next  direct  steaiuer  from  that  (Mirt  to  (\ifM.^  Tt»wn  Ji?*  Dot  excewlinjj  $6.70  per 
tou;  to  EiL^  Lcjiidon  and  Diirbaij,  $7,10,  and  llie  Stpternber  saiUn^  fruin  MMntreal  at 
$4.26  U)T  Cape  Town  and  Port  Elizabeth  and  $4.87  to  I^a.«t  London  atiil  Durban* 
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In  Other  words,  because  of  the  establishment  of  a  direct  subsidized 
Canadian  line  freight  rates  on  Canadian  breadstuffs,  lumber,  pro- 
visions, etc.,  from  Montreal  to  South  Africa  are  from  $2  to  $3  a  ton 
below  the  I'ate  exacted  by  foreign  steamships  on  similar  American 
products  from  New  York  to  South  Africa. 

In  the  bill  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Commission,  one  of  the  proposed 
new  steamship  services  is  from  an  Atlantic  port  to  South  Africa,  with 
a  maximum  mail  subvention  of  $187,500  for  a  monthly  and  $375,000 
for  a  fortnightlv  line.  This  would  eive  the  western  farmers  equal 
opportunity  with  their  Canadian  rivals  in  the  South  African  export 
trade,  our  share  of  which  has  lately  been  declining. 


S*M4ions  l^iaiid  K3  of  tlje  tVoe  list  of  th^  Dingley  tariff  allow  the 
iiiiportHtioii  ill  Ijondof  "nil  luutorialsof  forrit^ni  production  which  iiitiy 
be  nec<*s8arv  for  the  fonstrut^tion  of  vossols  built  iu  tlie  l'int<?d  States? 
for  foreign  account  and  ownership  or  for  the  purpose  of  beings 
employed  in  the  forei*;ti  trade,  incluaing  the  trade  between  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacitie  jMHts  of  the  United  vSUites,  *  ''all  such  materials  neceifsary 
for  the  building  of  their  machinery  and  all  urtieles  necei*sary  for  their 
out  tit  and  e<[uii>meiit/'  and  ''all  artielew  of  fonMgn  production  needed 
for  the  repair  of  Ameiiean  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  including 
the  trade  between  the  Atlantic  and  raeitic  ports  of  the  United  Stute^,^ 
and  ^Mqicui  proof  tiaitsuch  materials  have  iw^en  usi'il  fnj".such  purjxisezs 
no  duties  .shall  he  mid  thereon/'  *' But  vessels  receiving  the  benefit 
of  this  section  shall  not  I >e  allowed  to  engage  in  tlie  fcjastwise  trade 
of  the  United  State--  for  more  than  two  months  in  any  one  year  except 
upon  the  payment  to  the  United  States  of  the  duties  of  which  a  rebate 
is  herein  allowed/'  The  Merchant  Marine  (A)m mission  in  its  report 
of  last  year  reconnnended  that  this  two  months  participation  in  the 
coastwise  tmde  be  extended  to  six  months. 

The  etl'ect  of  sections  12  and  13  of  the  Dingley  tariff  free  list  is  to 
give  absolutely  free  materials  to  the  builders  of  An*erican  vessels  for 
the  foreign  trade.  For  more  than  thirty  years  the  materials  for 
wooden  vessels  ba\'e  been  free,  and  iron  and  steel  nmterials  were  non- 
dutiable  in  the  MeKiidey  taritt  of  isyo. 

Yet  this  free'mati'rial  |)rivilege  has  had  no  appreciable  success  in 
cherking  the  decline  6f  ocean  shipbuilding  in  America.  Though  all 
the  steel  plates  and  beams  and  angles  and  materials  for  the  machinery 
can  be  l>rought  from  al>road  without  duty,  no  merchant  vessels  are 
constructed  here  for  *'  foreign  account  and  ownership/- 

or    NO    AVAIL, 

Tlii^  truth  is  that  tariif-free  materials  do  not  tonch  the  root  of  the 
dilHcnlty  at  all.  If  the  iron  and  steel  required  m  the  making  of  the 
machinery  to  produce  woolen  or  worsted  fabrics  were  admitted  free 
of  duty,  the  privilege  might  be  of  some  vah*e  if  the  njannfacturer 
continued  to  receive  protection  on  his  finished  goods  against  the  low 
wages  of  his  ci>m])etitors  in  Kurope.  But  if  tlie  materials  entering 
into  tlie  machinery  w(^re  free,  and  if  there  were  no  protection  what- 
<n'er  on  the  tinished  product  of  the  woolen  and  worsted  industry,  it  is 
not  likely  that  there  would  be  much  demand  for  the  free  nlaterial 
machinery,  or  that  many  woolen  and  worsted  mills  would  be  running 
in  the  United  States* 
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and  no  sliips  are  tmUt,  hi'niii>e  tilt*  sbii»ovvut*i%  corr^'spoiHliii^'-  t(»  the 
woollen  ur  worsted  niaimfiicturer.  has  no  protection  from  his  govern- 
nu'ut  agninst  the  cheap  wages  or  the  subsidies  of  foreicrn  lands. 

MJiKINCf    FREE    MATERIALS   EEFECTTVE. 

If,  however,  a  subvention  or  snbsidy  were  provided  to  |>roteet  and 
eneourat^a^  the  ship  owner  to  run  his  ship  constantly  in  foreign  trade, 
then  he  would  have  the  motive  whieh  he  ahnost  wholly  lack>»,  far 
availinj[if  liiiiiself  of  the  free-material  privile<:e. 

As  it  is  now,  noiK>dv  ^Hlilds  an  oeean  ves>el  in  Ameriea  witbout  eal- 
culatini^^  to  bave  to  fall  back  on  the  euastwise  tj'ade,  wliieh  is  and 
always  has  been  absohitety  proteeted  against  foreign  eonipetition. 
Under  i+ueli  a  law  as  that  proposed  by  the  Men-bant  Xiarine  Contmis- 
fiion  a  shipowner  couid  safely  e<rintraet  to  bnikl  a  steamer  of  free 
tiiaterialH  if  it  seemetl  desirable,  and  then  employ  the  vessel  under 
subvention  exi'Uisively  in  foreign  eounnerre.  But  a  suluentinn  or 
some  equivalent  eneouragetnent  ti>  run  an  A  me  ri  ran  rKean  steau*ship 
after  she  is  built  is  indisi)ensable.  if  ajiy  real  vitality  is  to  be  given  to 
the  free- materia!  privilege* 

An  American  ship  owner  who  had  a  teii-year  mail  eontract  for  a 
tleet  of  steamers  in  tbe  ti'ade  to  Soutli  Ameriea  or  the  ( >iier»t  would  be 
in  a  position  to  eommaiai  free  material  priees  for  the  steel  ftjr  his  new 
ships*  Indeed  it  is  assumed  and  under>tood  in  the  shipbuilding  ti-ade 
'that  when  a  new  <K'ean  tleet  is  awaiting  etmsti  uctitni  in  the  United 
States,  tbe  steel  will  Im^  forthromiug  at  tbe  world's  prices.  Those 
.steel  makers  whci,  as  diselosed  by  the  ti-stimony  before  the  Merehant 
Marine  Ct>nmiission.  asked  Ameriean  builder^  5^32  per  ton  for  plates, 
and  delivered  tiic  same  plates  at  lielfast,  Ireland,  for  §24,  were  dealing 
with  lake  yards  and  domestic  vessels  to  whieh  tbe  free-nuitertal  elauses 
do  not  apply.  Priees  of  slup  steel  have  advanced  in  England  st»  that 
they  are  now  vt^ry  nnteh  nearer  to  the  rates  charged  here  f«u' coastwise 
vessels. 

A    BA8ELESS  OmKCTIOKt 

Any  argument,  therefore,  that  a  subvention  to  American  >hip  o^vnei's 
in  foreign  trade  would  be  a  subvention  to  the  steel  trust,  rest>  u|>on 
an  insntiii^ient  imdeistanding  of  tht*  faets  in  the  case,  and  of  the  fuoad 
free-material  privilege  of  the  existing  tai^itl',  All  that  is  needed  to 
vitalize  that  privilege  and  make  it  of  real  and  great  inrportance  to  the 
Aoieriean  ujcrcliant  marine  is  to  protect  and  encourage  the  Ameriean 
shipowner  by  nati«>nal  subventions. 

These  subventions,  as  fj-amed  by  the  Commission,  never  were 
intended  to  compensate  for  any  such  indefensible  discrimination  as 
that  )>racticed  by  tbe  steel  makers,  who  asked  American  lTuilders$32  a 
ton  for  ship  plates  and  laid  them  down  for  s?>i4  a  ton  at  Belfast.  It  i.^ 
not  the  priee  of  material,  or  only  that  in  relatively  small  part,  which 
makes  an  Anu*ri<'an  ves>el  et»st  more  than  h  British  vessel.  The  dom- 
imiting  factor  is  not  the  materials,  but  the  wages  of  the  skilled  work- 
man who  fashions  the  plates,  heanis*,  et-c.,  into  the  tinished  ship. 
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A    CASE    IN    I'OINT. 

A  vivid  fie riiori strut ioTi  uf  this  waj<  afforded  a  few  vears  a^o  when 
American  and  British  yards  hid  against  eaeh  other  for  the  conistruc 
tion  of  a  earc^o  .steamer  witli  a  aijiHivity  of  5,WM  Leins.  Thc^re  wa^n 
?^erioui4  stiike  at  that  time  in  Eii^^land,  and  beeanse  of  this  and  other 
eaiLses  steel  plates  were  selling  there  at  liH<h>^<J  a  ton,  as  eoin pared  witb 
$2X  in  the  L'nited  State??,  The  luuterials  for  this  ship  would  have  cost 
the  liritish  IjuildiM-s  $80jkhj;  the  Anieriean  hnilders,  *t>3jH)0.  Yet^ 
hiddin^'  a*.'ainst  wich  other  for  the  narrowest  jirotit,  the  Americans 
otfered  an  estituate  of  $:i75.(HMi;  tiie  British.  ^214JMX!.  The  chief  i^a- 
son  for  this  was  that  Aint'riean  sliipyaril  niridianies  receive  wa^e^*  very 
nearly  twice  as  high  as  th(»sp  of  their  British  competitors. 

OUR   J4H11*8   CHEAPEJ^T    EVENTUALLY. 

Yet  this  does  not  nieaii  that  American  ship**  will  alway*^  cost  more 
than  British  ships,  There  was  a  time  when  American  hicomotivesi  and 
railway  hriilges  cost  a  great  deal  more  than  iiritish  loeoniotive.s  and 
bridges,  Init  that  was  before  locomotive  and  hridge  building'  in  this 
eoLmtr3'  had  gatliered  experience,  prai-tieed  standardizing,  and 
achieved  all  the  economies  of  large  production.  Now  we  nmnufae- 
tore  locom**tives  and  hridges  and  sell  them  in  competition  all  ov*?r  the 
world.  When.  l>y  firm  and  adetjiiate  encouragement  to  shipping^,  we 
develoij  ^^hipbuilding  als*>  to  a  maim faetii ring  laisiness,  iiigh  vvage^ 
paid  to  workmen  in  constant,  not  spasmodic,  employment  will  not 
prevent  a  steady  output  of  ship?^  as  hnv  in  eo8t  a8  they  are  eilicieut 
and  economical  in  operation. 

DIN^JLEY   lAHIFF    FKEE    LIST. 

SEt\  12.  That  all  materials  <tf  forei^fJi  prodiutiun  which  may  he  necespary  for  the 
constraetioti  of  vea«els  huUt  in  tlie  United  States  for  foreign  ttCL'tiunt  and  nwnership, 
or  ftjr  the  jHiriMjso  of  lacing  ciiiploycij  in  tli*'  fnti-lgn  traVle,  ii^kdiidinitir  the  traae 
between  the  Atiaiitie  and  Pacihr  i)ort><  of  tlie  United  States,  and  all  snch  nmt^^rialss 
riec'ei»**tiry  for  tlie  building  of  their  marhinery,  and  all  iirticies  necessary  for  their  uat- 
tit  and  equipmf'iit,  may  he  ini|Kirte<t  iJi  Imnil  nn*ler  fneli  re^ulatioiiH  as  the  St^eretary 
of  the  Treiisnry  may  |>reH'nhe:  and  upon  ^^^ol^f  tlmt  i*iK'h  materials  have  heeii  used 
for  flinch  fuirpose.s  tn^  duties  Hhall  be  {>ajd  tljeretm.  i5ut  ve.«!^elh«  re<'eiving  the  benetit 
of  thifc?  !*ei  tion  shiill  not  l>e  allowetl  Id  eniyfage  in  the  euastwise  tnule  of  the  United 
States  more  than  two  rnnntht^  in  any  mie  year,  except  upon  \\w  payment  to  the 
United  States  of  the  dutien  of  wbieli  a  re  hate  i^*  herein  allowiii:  Prorkfed,  That  yes- 
eels  built  in  the  Unites!  States  for  forei>rn  artoniit  and  ownership >'lmll  not  be  allowed 
to  enga^  in  the  roa.«twi«e  trade  of  tin*  rniteii  States. 

Sec.  I'A.  That  all  artieles  of  fnreijifn  production  neede<l  for  the  repair  of  American 
veK«»els  enitra^ed  in  foreii^n  tmde,  includin^jr  the  tmde  Wtween  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
portH  of  the  Pnited  States,  luiiV  U*  vvitlidnnvn  fr*nn  bonded  vvarehout*!^  free  of  <liity 
under  Buch  regulations  as  the  S^erretary  of  the  Treasury  luiiy  prencn^ve. 

.STATEMENTS   OF   SHIPBUILDKUS. 

The  William  CiuMe  (t  Sons  Ship 

AND    EN<aNE    BUILI>1N<J    CoMeANY, 

t)FFK  E   OF  THE   ViC  E-PkE811>ENT, 

Deah  Sik:  Kef  erring  to  your  letter  of   the  11th  instant,  reipH'stin^ 
to  be  informed  its  to  the  mimher  of  tons  td'  stetd  plate>  and  shapes 
re<piired  for  the  construction  of  each  of  four  such  steamers  as  we  are 
now  building  for  the  New  Y^wk  and  Cuba  Mail  Steamship  Company^ 
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and  flow  much  iiKire  the  steA  would  cost  if  pure  hailed  sit  the  ruling 
prices  in  this  country  than  if  inij>orted  from  (ircat  Britain,  I  beg  to 
state  as  follows: 

Tlie  amount  of  .steel  plates  in  one  vessel  is  l,9nO  tons  and  the  amount 
of  steel  shapes  in  one  vessel  is  0110  tons* 

Keeently,  hy  reitHoii  of  tlie  rapid  rise  in  the  prices  of  materials  in 
(jreat  Britain,  the  foreign  buikler  pays  almost  as  much  for  plates  and 
shapes  as  we  do;  in  fact,  the  difference  in  cost  between  steel  purchased 
in  this  country  and  abroad  for  vessels  of  this  size  would  be  us  follows; 

P\am _ .- $5,328 

Shajj^s 5,880 

making  a  total  saving  of  ^11,'20S  in  the  material  purchased  abroad, 
.The  steamers  referred  to  will  cost  complete  upward  of  JJ^HOQjHjo  each; 
so  that  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  their  steel  plates  and  shapes  between 
here  and  abnnul  represents  ordy  a  little  more  than  1  per  cent  af  the 
total  value  of  e.avh  steamer. 

Where  vessels  have  been  intended  for  the  foreign  trade  alone  the 
various  steel  interests  have  offered  to  sell  ns  the  materials  at  the  Ijest 
export  prices, 

\  ery  truly,  yours,  Edwin  S.  Cramp, 

Vice-Prmdeftt, 
Hon.  Jacob  H,  (iallinger, 

C/uilrmtin  MireluUil  Ala  tine  Cmtvmimioti 

of  the  Ignited  States^    Wmhlfi^ton^  D.  C. 


Nrw  York  SiiieBuiLDiNd  Company, 

Camd^m^  N,  •/.,  January  16^  1906. 

Sir:  In  response  to  your  intjuiry  of  the  11th  instant,  I  beg  to  say 
that  the  last  ijuotation  which  we  have  on  foreign  steel  was  under  date 
of  Xovend>er  20,  11105,  when  we  obtained  prices  for  the  purpose  of 
quoting  on  a  steamer  to  be  built  und(^r  seetions  12  and  i:^,  free  list, 
Diuglej"  law.     It  was  afterwards  decided  to  build  the  steamer  af>road. 

The  foreign  and  domestic  prices  at  that  date  appear  below.  1  may 
add  that  the  domestic  prices  of  steel  are  the  same  at  the  present  time, 
and  1  am  not  advised  whether  there  has  been  any  change  m  the  roreign 
prices, 

Cinib* 
per  jK-miid. 

Plates :  Steel  Company  of  Sf!otlaud»  t-  o.  b.  Philatlelphia,  i ii  boud . ...-  L  T<^\ 

Shapes:  Steel  Companv  ni  Scot  land,  f,  o.  b*  Pliiladelpliia,  in  bond 1.  M\ 

Flatee:  Domeeti*!,  L  o.  b.  Philadelphia 1.  73} 

Shapes:  Domestic,  L  o.  b«  Philadelphia 1. 8Sj 

Difference  in  cost  of  plates  and  shapes  for  a  5W-foot  freight  and 
passenger  steamer  bailt  of  foreign  steel  and  domestic  steel  at  the  above 
pricess,  estimated  as  follows: 
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We  would  regard  the  above  as  a  fair  estimate  of  the  amount  < 
steel  plates  and  shapes  required  in  the  building  of  a  600-foot  steame 
but  the  amount,  of  course,  would  vary  according  to  the  type  of  vess< 
A  ship  of  this  size  would  probably  require  from  4,500  to  5,000  ton 
The  completed  value  in  this  countrv  of  a  vessel  of  this  descripti< 
would  be  about  $800,000  to  $900,000/ 

It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  at  the  time  the  above  foreign  quotatio 
were  received  ship  plates  and  shapes  were  very  high  abroad,  owing* 
the  great  activity  there  in  shipbuilding. 

Yours,  respectfully,  S.  M.  Knox, 

Secretanj  and  Trea^vrer 
Hon.  Jacob  H.  Gallinoer, 

United  States  Senator.  Wa^hington^  D.  C. 
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(ireut  Britain  he^^mn  to  pay  mail  sLif>,4idios  to  stoaQishtiM  in  184n,  niid 
luLH  paid  ill  mail  and  admiralty  subsiflies  about  ^250,U(Hij>iH>  up  to  the 
present  time— far  more  than  any  other  imtion. 

The  purpose  of  these  subsidies  wa>?  detined  by  a  Parliamentary  eom- 
mittee  in  lS53  to  be — 

to  affonl  UP  rapids  frequeiitt  ami  |junctuai  ronimiinu'ationB  with  diHtant  porlH  which 
feed  the  main  arteries  of  Britipli  commerce,  itud  with  the  \nwA  important  of  our  ft»r- 
eivTi  i-Kjs.seivHion«^  tu  ffister  maritiinp  enterprij^e,  and  Ut  encourage  the  prodiictioti  tif 
a  superior  I'iaas  of  veesek,  whieh  w  <jaM  promote  the  convenieiiee  of  tne  country  iti 
time  of  peaee  and  Rsaii^t  in  defending  it;*  ehore^  agaiiiMt  hrnstile  aggressions. 

These  .subsidized  British  steam  Huej^— aboiij:  thirty  in  niini^»er — belt 
the  world  everywhere,  ruiming  to  foreign  as  well  as  to  eoloiiial 
markets* 

Beeause  (jrreat  Britain  wj\*s  the  Hrst  nation  to  otTer  subsidies  on  a 
large  scale,  she  developed  by  these  means,  from  1840  to  186(^  ship* 
j'ards  and  engine  works  subsequently  used  to  build  ^' tramp"  or  cargo 
steamers.  So,  though  the  British  '*  tramp'"  Heet  is  not  directly  sub- 
sidized, it  is  indireetly  tlie  product  of  the  subsidy  sy^'jtem.  Most  of 
the  subsidized  companies  own  cargo  sliips  as  well  as  mail  liners. 

Present  British  sul>sidy  payments  are  about  S<JJIW,n<>u  a  year,  not 
including  the  new  $1,U!>0,00<*  grant  to  the  Ctmard  Line.  Besides  the 
mail  subsidies  there  are  admiralty  sufjsidies  to  fast  steamers  and 
retiiijter  bounties  to  33,5()0  merchant  seamen  and  fishermen  of  the 
royal  naval  reserve. 

British  tonnage,  which  was  ll,T;^7,iiOn  in  181*0^  had  increased  to 
16,rn>!M)0U  in  IIRM. 

Recent  examples  of  British  subsidy  are  ^^0O,(MK»  to  a  Pacitic  line 
from  British  Columbia  to  Japan  and  China,  $200, Ouo  to  a  new  West 
India  line,  and  $1,1(M^UU0  to  the  o!d-establish<:^l  Cunard  Liue  for  a 
swifter  service  between  Liverpool  and  New  York, 

The  largest  single  British  subsidy  is  $L60r»jK}0  to  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  Steamship  Company  for  lines  to  India,  C'hina,  and  Japan, 
This  single  British  company  receives  about  $i2UO;0<_M>  more  than  is  paitl 
hy  the  United  States  under  the  postiil-aid  law  of  1891  to  all  the  steam- 
sfiips  beneath  tbe  American  flag. 


FRANCE* 

France  abolished  discrinjinating  duties  and  adopted  the  '* free-ship" 
policy  in  ISHO.  The  result,  so  a  French  parliarui'ntjiry  report  staU^s, 
was  '•  ruinous  competition'"'  to  French  shipbuilding. 

So  in  January.  1872,  discriminatiug  duties  were  reestiiblished,  but 
foreign  nations  promptly  retaliated  with  discriminating  duties  against 
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FrotK'h  ships — the  raited  States  t>y  proclHumtioii  i>f  Pre.Hideiit  Gmnt, 
Octuber,  l8T:i  — and  in  July,  187^^,  Franei*  repealed  discriminatincr 
dutias  at^d  returned  to  **free  ships''  givintr  at  the  same  time  mail  sub- 
sidies to  a  few  iitean)  lines. 

Under  **  free  ships"  the  Freneh  marine  steadilv  deereased  and  ship- 
biiild!ri|jr  was  sniothered,  tlie  nnly  f^nxn  heinjLT  '^i  i"*t^il  steamers.  Finally, 
when  it  liad  hrrtHiit*  dittirult  to  keep  alive  riiou>;fi  shipyard.-?  to  tiiaiti- 
tain  the  Freneh  navy,  Parliumetit,  in  issi,  olfered  bounties  of  a  certxim 
.sum  per  ton  for  vessels  built  in  France,  and  for  every  thousand  mile^ 
tniversefl  in  foreign  eomoieree,  the  navij^ation  bounty  lieinor  payable 
at  half  rates  to  foreign-built  ships. 

This  ituunty  svstem  was  ex|)erimental  and  faulty  at  tiri^t,  but  Fi*ance 
has  [mtiently  improved  its  details  and  redueed  the  extra vaoraiit  sums 
paid  sail  ships,  whieh  sometimes  enabled  them  to  run  in  ballast  for  the 
bounty.  (Ireat  shipyards  have  b^en  dmelopc^d,  capable  of  Iniildin"*  the 
largest  merehant  steamers  and  armor  elads,  ancl  a  naval  reserve  of 
me  reliant  o  hirers  and  seamen  has  been  created. 

Freneh  tonrnige,  which  tell  from  UOTli.MtJO  in  187o  to  t»14,tK>0  in 
1881,  has  increased  from  l,I<t4JKH>  in  ISf^O  to  IJOnjlOO  in  UHI4, 

French  nniil  subsidies  are  al>out  ^5,ono,nno  a  year,  and  the  eons  trac- 
tion and  navigation  liounties  afjout  $3,5(}O,(MJ0  additional. 

«ERMANY% 

(Tcrmany,  like  France  and  Italy,  long  depended  on  a  *' free-ship' 
policy  only,  and  found  it  ineffective*,  tierman  tonnage  stariding*  at 
IjUmjlUO  in  187H  and  l,243,0no  in  1S8L  Meanwhile  German  ship* 
Imildi ng  was  dead,  and  even  Ciermany's  men-of-war  were  bought  iii 
England. 

Hut  in  1881  Bismarck,  in  an  earnest  address  to  the  Keichsta^,  urj^ed 
that  imperial  aid  be  given  to  German  shipbuilding  and  navigation. 
This  was  done  in  1885  through  a  taw  granting  a  ujail  subvention  of 
^L047,ono  a  year  for  tifteen  years  to  the  North  Gt^^man  Lloyd  for  a 
mail  service  to  China,  Japan,  and  Anstralia,  and  retpuring  that  the 
snbsiilized  ships  should  lie  built  in  German  yards. 

This  subsidy  created  the  German  shipyards  that  have  Imilt  the  DtHt^ch 
Ih/n/^  KfiiHer  Wiilidtn  ihr  Orm^v\  <*te.,  and  the  large  (Jerman  battle 
ships  of  to-day.     \\\  18*i)0  another  subsidy  of  §214,000  a  year  was  given 
to  a  German  steam  line  to  East  Africa. 

In  18^8-99  thi^  Keichstag  renewed  both  jsubsidies,  increasing  their 
amounts  to  $1,330,000  for  the  Asiatic  and  Australian  and  $;^1IOJ)00  for 
the  East  African  line,  and  rer[uii  iug  au  extended  service,  at  the  mod- 
erate speed  of  i:^  and  \y}\  knots.  Both  of  these  lines  had  brought  about 
an  incj-case  many  f<iUl  in  the  value  4*f  (icrnmn  export  commen'e. 

Though  Gen  nan}'  gives  no  direct  suljsitlies  to  her  *'  tramp*'  steamers, 
these  prolit  indirectly  by  the  trade  which  the  subsidized  lines  have 
created,  and  share  in  the  general  Imperial  policy  of  encouragenient  to 
the  merchant  marine. 

For  besides  the  subsidies  GrtTiian  shipping  is  aided  by  the  hauling' 
at  cost  on  (rerman  vState  railways  of  materials  for  German  ship* 
yards — a  virtual  l>ounty  on  shipbuilding.  These  State  railways  also 
give  through  )>refereutial  rates  to  goods  for  export  by  German  steamers, 
while  British  steamship  managers  assert  that  the  mssage  of  immi- 
grants through  Germany  is  oiistructed  unless  they  hold  tickets  by  Getr 
mail  lines* 
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Th(^  twii  t^^reiit  (irrnmii  sU-mn^htp  (x^mpftjvies  running  to  Anierira, 
the  North  (rernmn  Lloyd  jinfl  MiiniUurt^^-Anii'iiituu  vvne  built  up 
kru'rly  l>y  (he  heuvy  (loniuui  iminJgraiU  tm^tiiMif  yf*ar>  acj^rt,  und  when 
not  directly  subsidized  iire  assi.stpd  in  fvery  |>«»ssihh'  way  l>y  the  power- 
ful iiirtuen^'eof  the  (tovprniiieiil,  which  reu-nrds  these  eonipaides  as  the 
Gertnaii  naval  resei've,  and  a  part  of  the  nnlitury  and  coinTiiereial 
mac  hinery  of  tlie  Empire. 

Tliese  (iernian  eompanies,  having  i^rown  rieh  out  of  Aiuerleun  trade, 
took  fast  steaiiu^rs  i'roni  th(*ir  New  Vcirk  servii'"-  in  ISlNand  sold  them 
to  S] lain  -one  or  two  wer*'  in  tlie  tleet  whieh  started  from  Cadiz  to 
attack  Adndral  Dewey  at  Manila. 

(lerman  menliant  tonnatfe,  whicli  ^rew  only  fiYaii  ljn*H,o(iu  in  lsT3 
to  l,Lmi,UHV)  in  issi.  under  ''free  ship>"  alone,  has  now  rapidly 
incretised  to3,Hl^SjJiNJ  under  these  various  forms  of  imperial  a^si^tanee, 

NORWAY. 


Norway  made  her  great  progre.ss  on  the  ocean  many  year^a^o.  Of 
late  her  toiu^at^o  lias  het*n  almost  at  a  standstill — inereasintr  less  than 
that  of  any  other  nation  in  EurotH% 

The  Norwegians  are  amonti'  tin*  best  sailors  in  the  world.  MoriHtver, 
they  will  aeee|)t  the  plainest  fare  and  lowest  wa<>fes.  When  America 
and  (iivut  PjritaiJi  be^^an'  to  sell  ihidr  square  rijjfir*^^^!  sail  ships,  after 
isjn,  these  passed  into  the  liands  of  the  Nprwej^ians,  who  could  oper- 
ate them  at  the  least  cost.  For  a  time  Norwegian  tonnag-e  ^rew 
rapidly,  and  the  result  was  hailed  as  m  if  real  sureess  of  the  ''free  ship'' 
experinjenl. 

Hut  siru'e.  there  has  come  a  ditlerent  story.  Norwegian  toimage, 
which  increased  from  lj)2i^dN)0  in  ls7o  to'  l,*)5tMHHJ  in  is^n,  had 
i/ained  only  to  ljir»sjHiu  in  ItHioaud  to  1,TT1L*hm>  in  l!*(i4. 

Meanwhile,  (he  tonnagi*of  Fraru'c,  whosi'  people  havt*  no  such  native 


aptitude  for  the  sea  as  those  of  N«»rway,  had  risen    froni  alwnjt  half 

e  ships 
to  i,T»i<t,*inn  tons,  or  almost  equal  to  Norwa^^'s,  in  1W4»  wdtn  the  help 


a 


le  Noi-wetriiiTi  toiinay^e,  or  :*14jK.Hi  in  lrt>il  mider  "•free  ships''  alone. 


of  subsidies  and  iKjniities. 

This  contrast  in  the  recent  experience  of  iln*  twci  natit^ns  is  si^niti- 
cant. 

Norway,  though  far  from  rich,  has  riow  be|riin  to  g-ive  mail  subsi- 
dies, which  have  had  a  serious  eflect  upon  British  shipping  in  the  north 
of  Knrope,  and  small  -  bounties  to  encouruLfe  native  shiplniilding. 
Thus,  the  one  country  which  is  supposed  to  have  mad(*  tin*  best  use  of 
**free  ships. *'  ha.s,  di.>apixdnted  in  the  t-nd,  turned  like  al!  the  re^t  to 
some  form  or  degree  of  jiositive  national  [Subvention  or  payment  from 
thi^  public  treasury. 

The  Norweo-ian  Government  is  now  moving  to  correct  a  weakncs!* 
.  in  the  free-ship  policy  by  denying  registry  to  foreign  vessels  over 
twenty  years  old. 

ITALY. 

Italy,  like  F'runee,  tried  ^*free  shiiis"  for  a  long  time  without  sub- 
sidies, and,  like  France,  therein*  alm**st  lost  her  native  shipyard??  with- 
out increasing  her  merchant  marine. 

Then,  some  years  ago,  like  France,  Italy  turned  to  31  sy.^ftem  of 
ljf)uuties  to  encourage  shipf>iiildingand  r^nhsidies  to  encoumge  naviga- 
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tioii,  together  with  niail  stiln  teiilionh  t<»  regular  lines.  Thus*  in  lUil 
cargo  vessels  as  well  us  iimil  litiers  iin*  suhiHidizetl  — fureig-ji-butU  emj 
receiving  ouly  one-halt"  of  the  Tiavigtitlori  subsidy  given  to  home>hui 
t«uinage. 

lender  this  .svstem,  which  is  believed  to  he  more  direct^  economica 
and  pmetiral  tliaii  thr*  Freneh,  the  Italian  merrbant  marine  has  grow 
ra|»idly  from  st>n,iHM>  tons  in  ISiiH-^lH  lo  l/JalMuK*  in  liKH-a.  Th 
luilian  Hat;  now  flies  over  some  of  the  brst  nioderji  tnins-Atlauti 
liners  in  the  jx^rt  of  New  York,  the  Mediterraneun  is  full  of  I  tali: 
ships,  nntl  the  Lloy*l  Italiarju  has  five  ne\v  IMjHNKtun  steamers  nearl] 
ready  tor  serviee  to  Nmth  AmiMiea. 

The  eost  of  tlie  Itjilian  siil»sidy  and  bounty  system  is  less  than  t 
of  the  French  system,  oi*  itboiit  S^jjoojion  a  year.     Italian  shipyar 
are  now  among  the  largest  and  best  in  Kurnpe,  and  are  const ructi 
not  only  great  nierciiaiit  steamers  hut  heavy  Imttle  ships. 


UUSSIA. 


Russia  stands  in  tlie  ekss  with  China  and  the  I'nited  States— natiofl 
tiiat  have  almost  totally  n(*gleett'd  their  ocean  shipping. 

Th<^  Rus>ian  has  hnni  a  **  fn*e  ship '*  policy*  carried  so  far  as  U 
smother  native  shipbuikling.  All  of  tshe  few  important  Russian  mcp 
ehunt  steamers  anri  most  ot  the  war  vessels  destrf»yed  or  captured  bl 
Japan  were  built  abroad,  although  some  were  constructed  in  itnneria 
iloekyards.  Of  merchant  shipbuilding  in  Uiissia  thrre  has  been  iiImo.**1 
none,  almost  no  seufaring  population,  and,  of  fiairse,  almo>t  no 
seamen. 

The  Russian  Govenuucnt  has  hitherto  contined  its  subsidies  of  aboul 
flJIUnjHjH  a  year  ehiefly  to  th**  so-called  '*  volunteer  Ueet.''  a  (tovenx^ 
meat  concern,  liut  it  is  noteworthy  that  since  the  war  with  JapHii 
the  Kussiau  statt^snicn,  ascribing  their  defeats  at  sea  largely  to  the  fact 
that  the  Jiqian^^sc  had  a  good  ocean  shipping  and  a  naval  reserve  of 
real  sailors  while  Russiii  liad  none,  have  resolved  to  foster  th<*ir  met^ 
chant  shipping  tm  a  liberal  scale,  begijming  with  two  subsidized  line$ 
to  the  L'nited  States  -one  out  of  tht*  Pdaek  Sea,  one  out  of  the  Baltic* 

Russians  present  merchant  vessels  are  ehietiy  of  the  I'iver  and  coast- 
wise ty  I  >e ,  aggregati  j  ig  al  m  i  ut  1 ,  (  h)(  i,  oi  )*  i  to  as.  w  i  t  h  \  e  r  v  f  e  w  ocean  eraf  I 
among  them, 

JAPAN. 

Japan  up  to  18^4  gave  a  few  sunill  subsidies  and  <lepcnded  on  '^frei 
ships'"  from  Europe,  with  a  result  so  discouraging  that  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  w^ar  with  China  the  Japanese  merchant  marine,  of  only  2tM,000 
tons,  could  not  furnish  enough  \  essels  tit  for  transport  service^  and' 
the  .Japanese  campaign  in  Korea  and  Manclurria  was  seriously  emlmr 
rassed  f<u*  lai'k  of  trauspurtation. 

This  one  object  lesson  of  the  vuhu*  of  a  merchant  slnpping  wad 
enough  for  the  aeute  Japanese.  They  adopted  a  liberal  pt»liey  of 
Ixauities  for  native  sliipyards  and  subsidies  for  Ijoth  cargo  vessels  and 
mail  liners,  with  such  etl'cet  that  their  tonnage,  much  of  it  home  built, 
has  increased  more  rapidly  since  iSiHj  than  that  of  any  other  nation  in 
the  world. 

A  dozen  years  ago  nothing''  Ivut  junks  and  small  eo^Lsters  were  con 
structed  in  Japan.    Now,  under  the  influence  of  subsidies  and  bounties, 
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i;:l,<hMl44>r>  iiierL'biint  steaMiers  are  heiii_£«f  Iniilt  at  Nag^asuki  and  Japa- 
nese dockyards  are  at  work  on  buttlt*  ship;?  as  lart^e  and  |xiwerful  as 
any  of  tlie  United  States. 

The  Japanese  merehaiit  murine,  all  Mibnidized,  has  itiereased  froni 
2tH>,(HHj  tons  in  IHM  to  SliojiOU  tons  in  VJ04. 

A  line  to  Europe  lias  a  subsidy  of  aljout  ^l.noojKJO  a  year;  a  line  to 
Pu^ret  Sound,  $3'Si),MiH»,  paralleling  an  Ameriean  line  whieh  receives 
from  $iK{nm  to  SlUJKJO  in  mail  ^lay  from  the  Tnited  States. 

A  tiapanese  line  to  Saii  tnincise<i  has  Ijetween  JfaUOjiOi*  and  Sj^tjnOjHJO 
for  three  steamers,  while  the  tive  American  st*'ami^rs  of  the  Paeific 
Mail  on  the  same  route  receive  cndy  from  ^io.oun  tf>^7n,0H0  in  mail  pay. 

Japan  was  spendiJi^^  >i^o,n(HXtK>o  a  year  in  suhsitlies  and  bounties 
before  the  war  with  Russia,  g:ivitig  huunties  even  to  her  tishermen, 
Her  expenditures  must  now  lie  eonsideralily  more,  hut  she  feels  justi- 
lied  by  her  victories  over  Russia,  won  larjjfely  by  naval-reserve  men 
from  her  merchant  niariue,  ami  by  the  effii»ient  transport  service 
maintained  throughout  tlie  war  to  Korea  and  JManehuria. 

SWEDEN. 

Sweden  hn\ix  praelH'ed  **free  ships''  abme,  but,  like  every  other 
eountry  whieh  has  tried  tliis  iKjltry,  is  now  payinj;*  sui>sidies  or  sub- 
ventions, not^  however,  to  all  tier  vessels,  for  the  little  Kingdom  eould 
not  atTord  it.  Imt  to  certain  lines. 

The  Swvdish  Government  follows  the  praeticc  which  the  British 
Government  in  theCumird  subsidy  has  lately  adopted  on  such  a  lavish 
scale,  of  lending  money  from  the  public  tr*^asury  to  sliipping  coui- 
[iani<\s.  In  this  way  Sweden  has  loaned  out  over  JNrOO.oou  recently  to 
lines  to  f  fcrmany.Great  Britain,  the  Mediterranean,  and  SouHi  Africa, 
and  the  Royal  lioard  of  Trade  has  lately  recomnn^nded  u  further  sub- 
vention of  ^if.HjKin  fiij"  a  line  to  South  America. 

Swedish  tonnage,  thus  encouraged,  has  inci eased  from  580,UtMi  in 
isi*;3^94  to  7lU,nM0  in  ll*v^4-5--less  than  that  of  Japan.  The  Sweden, 
like  the  Norwegians,  are  among  the  world's  best  sailors. 

SPAIN. 

* 
Spain  follows  a  "free-ship"  policy^  with  a  registry  tax  per  ton,  and 
grants  mail  sulisidies  of  about  Sl,6(M},0My  a  year  to  steam  lines  to  the 
West  Indies.  Suutb  Ameriea,  ete. 

The  Spanish  merchant  marine  suffered  in  the  war  nf  1S9S  with  the 
United  States  Imth  by  the  capture  of  vessels  and  the  loss  of  the  colonial 
trad© of  Cuba,  Potto  Kico,  and  the  Philippines,  which  had  been  reserved 
to  the  Spanish  Hag.  Now.  however,  the  Spanish  shipping  is  recover- 
ing.     Its  tonnage,   whieh   was  Ht>.nuo  in    181*;3-*.^4,  was   NUO,uou   in 

AUSTRIA-IIUNOART. 

Austria- Hungary,  like  France,  Italy,  and  Japan,  gives  bounties  to 
sbipyardH  and  subsidies  to  cargo  vessels  and  nnid  liners,  and  the  result 
has  been  a  considerable,  steady  growth  in  the  national  marine. 

Austrian  stcuoi  lines  now  run  in  the  soutli  European,  African,  and 
Asiatic  trade  and  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  United  States.  Austrian 
tonnage  has  increased  from  Ln>2,0(M>  in  1895-1^0  to  574,(nHJ  \n  11104-5, 

Austria  expends  on  mail  and  other  subsidies  about  ^2  JXh.jjhiu  a  year, 

or  nearly  twice  the  amount  of  ocean-mail  payments  of  the  United  States. 

S.  Rep.  10,  09-1 5* 
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SOME  FACTS  ABOUT  THE  FEEUCH  SUBSIDY  SYSTEM. 


Tlio  Fivnc'h  nieivlisitit  umrinp  is  a  stsiple  urjjforiU'nt  with  the  opponei 
of  nutiiiriiii  iM  to  llii*  miMrhiiiit  iiiuriiii*  o\'  tlu^  Initrd  Stules.      A  hrie 
review  of  Freiirh  iiuiritiiiie  policy ^  therefure*  riiiiy  be  of  iiiterost. 

For  JtiKiiV  yeurs  Fiarire  ^axe  no  sy.stt'iiiutic  lu'lp  to  lier  mcrcbani 
sliippini^.  She  did,  however,  follow  the  free-ship  poliey  of  allowhig 
her  iuerchtiuts  to  imy  .^hips  ahroiid  and  re*,aster  I  hem  under  the  Freiirfi 
tlag  at  a  iH>miriul  fee.  T!iis  i,s  a  faet— that  France  huH  exliaiustively 
tried  the  fn*e  shi[>  policy — that  opponents  of  American  sbippiuj 
legislation  almost  always  iL^nore. 

It  in  instrnctive  that  nnder  this  free-ship  policy,  lonj^^  uod  patiently 
tried  by  the  Frenrh  ( on  eriiment,  French  mitritiine  interests  steadily 
declimnL  The  Frmch  merchant  fleet  was  smallei'  in  1S81  (lM4,o»rt> 
tons),  than  it  had  heen  in  ISH*  (l,n7L\n<H>  tons),  while  French  .ship 
yards  had  bi'conur  so  few  m  nnmhcr  that  there  was  ditficultv  in  tindinof 
yju'ds  to  maintain  the  French  war  tlei^t, 

In  ls72-7o,  in  despair  at  tht*  failure  of  the  free-shi]>  poliey,  the 
Frerich  (iovernmertt  resorted  to  discriminatin*^  duties,  hut  was  forced 
to  al>andon  the  ctl'ort  after  eighteen  months  Ijeeanse  of  the  threatened 
retiUiation  of  otiier  irovermiients,  our  own  included. 

In  ISSI  France  liej^an  her  present  systeni  of  hounties  to  shipbuilderat 
and  snh»sidies  to  shipowmMs.  Previous  to  that  she  had  heen  ijiving' 
mail  sn}>s idles  to  a  few  steam  lines  after  the  English  example,  and 
tiiesi'  steam  I in'es— notably  the  Messagerio  Ma rit lines  and  the  (.*om- 
pagnie  (ienerale  Tiansathmtique— made  up  the  Imlk  of  the  Frenidi 
miM'clnint  nuirine. 

The  French  subsidy  system  wiis  an  experiment.  With  all  the  fatdts 
of  new  experiments  it  worked  unsatisfactorily  at  hi"8t  in  some  particu- 
lars. But  Frant*e  persisted  because  she  believed  that  on  the  whoI<> 
the  syi5t(»m  was  advaiitatj^eous  to  her  interests.  8ini*e  lsi4o  the  tonnag-e 
of  French  steamers  has  increased  from  805jHm  to  l,2(**i,()00.  and  the 
tonna<^e  of  Freradi  stiilinir  vessels  from  i^US.ooo  to  4iH,noo.  The  French 
hiw%  for  reasons  that  sceme<l  suthcient  to  tlie  (iovernment*  gave  sub- 
sidies proportionately  larger  to  sail  vessels  tium  to  steanuns.  Com- 
mercially this  was  doubtless  a  mistake,  luit  the  French  Government 
desii'cd  to  erjcourage  sail  vessels  to  make  sailors  foi'  the  navy. 
Recent I3,  however,  the  French  law  has  been  mmlitied,  so  that  now 
steurners  far*'  as  well  as  sail  vessels. 

It  is  cojumon  for  foes  of  shipyjing  legislation  in  America  to  insist 
that  tlie  FreJich  subsidy  cxperimerd  has  Ijcen  a  failure.  However,  it 
is  not  no  reganh»d  by  most  of  the  French  sUitesmeo  themselves.  Nor 
is  it  so  regarded  by  careful  and  competent  neutral  observers.     Ameri- 
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ciiii  (.'onsul-GiMiern!  SkiinnM,  at  MHrseillf%  Fniiiee,  stiys,  in  a  ivport  to 
VVashingtoiK  replying  to  ijuiuirii's  from  this  i-oiiutrv: 

L  The  a  ub*<  lilies  tind  i?iibvei  ill  oris  paiii  by  the  Frem'li  Republu'  to  iti^  luerohimt 
hiarint*  iv»ver  not  only  the  biiildni^  but  alf-o  the  oixTation  of  Frenth  ijhiiis  imgaged 
\n  foreign  trade. 

-\  There  i.s  no  ck)iibt  whatever  that  tlje  fwiyrntirU  of  suliwidiee  has  increased  the 
nanil»er  ctf  Frt'neh  nhips  en>ta^vd  in  foreign  trade.  In  many  (*apes  thef*c*  siihsidiee 
have  create<1  the  lim^  to  whieh  ibey  tire  paid.  Prat.'tk'aUy  every  ve^wel  Hoatin^  the 
Frenrh  tlag  and  engage<l  in  forei*f!i  trade  f ithtr  mm eiv<'«  or  lian  iweived  bounty  fronx 
the  (iiivernment.  L  iider  certain  i"onditit»ns^  aft*^r  the  expiration  of  a  period  of  years, 
the  subvention  for  niileaire  rovered  if*  no  lonjrer  fjaiiL  I  iii^wnnie  tlnit  niv  i'orre«pond- 
etitH  iiTK^  in  |jois?*eRBion  of  the  Freni  h  law  on  thin  wubjeetj  and  henct'  ?thall  not  j^o  into 
a  diwiiBsion  of  legislation  ajs  it  stands".  The  revision  of  the  law  a  few  years  ago 
refiulted  in  an  inniiediate  increa«e  in  tlie  national  inenhant  marine. 

{],  \{y  doubt  the  iucretiFe  in  veH8t*Us  luis  af^o  increik^td  tbt  perrt-iitj^ge  of  the  world's 
L'Ltnnnerr'e  carried  under  the  Frenuh  flag.  In  order  to  Hnnre  the  tiubvention  for  ndle- 
Ai^.%  shijH  n)Ui4t  nei'f&^arily  reitmin  in  t'orumis«i*»n  and  therefore  find  freight. 

4.  The  amonnt  paid  to  ihi*  highly  subpidized  line**,  biilIi  iii<  t!ie  iinet?  from  Havre  to 
New  York  and  Marseille  l«»  a  gn  at  inimber  of  j»laee^.  partit-nlady  in  the  Orients  hears 
very  little  reiatiou  tn  the  valin*  of  the  «erviee  renilere<l  in  rarrying  the  mails.  The 
t^rryinj^  of  inaib  is  merely  ineidenlal.  ^ 

5.' The  suh«idt/ed  liuei  are  ihuf^e  havinjjf  direct  eontraet^  with  the  Gavernukent, 
under  whieh  the  nliips  ply  between  tar-distant  port>^,  a^,  for  example,  between  Hong- 
kong and  .Marseille  and  Mars^eille  antl  the  l^'vant,  auil  not  Ijetween  8Uch  fH>rts  h« 
Calais  ami  Liverpocjl,  i*nggeHted  by  correspondents,  A  distinction  in  made  in  France 
Iwtween  the  wordF  *'giib«idy"  or  ^'enbvention*'  and  *'premiunr'  or  *MMiunty." 
Sub^i/lief^  art-  paid  to  UufH  coutnicting  with  the  (Tovernment  f<ir  npeeial  i^ervicet*,  A 
prenrinm  cir  Ijoiinty  ii<  paid  under  certain  <*onditionH  to  all  French  ve*^*etlt«  plying 
between  French  port-^  and  any  foreign  ports  where  trade  is  available.  The  Iwunty 
19  paid  U[»ou  the  hfis'ifi  of  nuirine  milcf^  covered, 

H.  The  value  of  fa^^t  merchant  steamer*^  a^  naval  auxiliwrieia  in  time  of  war  i?  a  tech- 
nical queh'tton  aixmt  which  cnnsirlenible  (lifference  of  opinion  exists.  IJndoubt<^!ly 
these  titeamers  w^ould  have  a  i/ertaln  value  in  time  of  war»  as  we  already  know  in  the 
United  States  in  coiiscfpience  of  our  experience  during  the  war  with  Spain. 

7.  (*n  June  MO,  UMKi,  the  French  merchant  marine  consisted  of  <MI  nteament  of 
559,000  ton«  net»  and  Wl  viailing  vegeeln  of  415,tK}(>  toni^*  net,  I>nring  190:^  this  fleet 
wa«  inereai*ed  by  HH+OOO  grofi*?  ton 8.  Tlie  j^ulwidiea  paid  fnr  nndl  i«teamers  amounted 
to  ^5,0U»,3O8  in  MKi:^  and  ha.*^  average^l  about  that  amonnt  since  lS94.  The  jvrenuums 
p&U]  inr  Imilding  new  ship!*  amonnteil  to  «S:i,i>94, 1H4  in  1902,  against  $!,H;^hJ>U,"i  in 
190L  The  ttuhventiout^  or  prenuun\y  paid  for  navigation  in  France  announted  to 
$4,007,681  in  1902,  having  increased  fairly  ste-adily  from  «575,312  in  188K 

The  French  boiintv  and  Huhsidy  law  in  iindenial>1y  far  from  a  perfect 
.system.  The  Freneli,  a  brilliant  people,  are  not  the  bent  ii>  iinirititiie 
aft'airs.  The  sji^nittt^nnt  fact  in  tfial  tliev  tried  frne  ships  alotje  and 
ftided;  but  tbey  ba\  e  improved  their  maritime  streiifrtfi  by  the  addi- 
tion of  laniiities  and  subsidies,  even  tbou^b  their  particular  nietbtxl  be 
an  ill-contrived  one*  I'nder  certain  circumstances  stibsidies  are  so 
unnecessarily  larofe  that  sfjips  <^an  sail  alund  in  ballast.  That  woubl 
not  be  possible  under  any  leLrishition  ever  oifetcHi  in  Atnei'ica.  Ik?re 
the  rates  proposed  would  not  more  than  pay  one-fourth  of  th**  running 
expenses  of  tlie  sliips,  so  (hat  thev  innst  have  a  cargo  or  lose  three 
dollars  to  every  dollar  of  subsidy  earned.  The  present  American 
shippintr  bill,  a^  tin*  Mi*ri'hunt  Marine  ('(unmission  frankly  8ays^  would 
not  equalize  c*>rHliti(uis  for  American  sail  vessels  ni^ainst  "the  exees- 
sively  subsidized  fleet  of  France."  I^ut  it  woidd  put  Amerieati  ships 
on  approxinnitely  even  terms  witli  British.  (lerman,  (jr  Norwegian 
sail  vessels. 

The  French  subsidy  system  has  worked  well  enougfh  to  induce  Italy^ 
a  near  neighbor,  to  adopt  the  same  system  with  improveinentH.  Italy, 
also,  whose  tleet  latiguished  under  free  ships  alone,  is  now  im*ieasing 
her  tonnage.     Although  tin*  success  of  any  given  nation  with  national 
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aid  by  subsidy  and  bounty  depends  naturally  on  the  native  aptitude  oi 
its  people  for  the  sea,  there  is  not  a  single  instance  in  which  this  aid 
has  failed  to  increase  a  country's  merchant  fleet.  France- is  relatively 
the  least  and  Japan  (the  latest  to  try  subsid^y)  is  the  most  sig'nallv  suc- 
cessful. Every  one  of  the  nations  now  giving  subsidy  has  tried  free 
ships  and  founa  this  expedient  disappointing  while  standing  alone. 

France,  Italjy%  and  Japan  allow  their  people  to  buy  shii>s  abroad, 
but  these  foreign-built  snips  do  not  enjoy  the  full  l>enetits  of  subsidy 
and  bounty  bestowed  on  home-built  vessels,  (irermaiiy,  thoug'h  allow- 
ing her  merchants  to  buy  foreign  ships  in  general,  denies  the  imperial 
mail  subsidies  to  ships  that  are  not  built  in  Gei*man  shipyards. 


THE  "FEEE  SHIP"  ftllESTION 


To  repeal  our  rentiiry-ol<l  regt^try  laws  and  allow  shipownprs  to 
buy  or  build  at  low  prieeK  alM't>ad  the  ships  needed  for  our  commerce 
seeuis  at  first  ^^Uukm'  ati  easy  and  inex]jeasive  way  of  sreuriii^  a  large 
iiiereantile  marine. 

ONLY    HALF   THE   QUESTION. 

But  it  mt»ets  only  oiie-balf  of  the  question.  American  ships  now 
cost  more  to  build  than  foreigT»  ships,  cbietly  because  American  ship- 
yard wa^es  are  higher,  and  only  in  very  small  part  l>eeaiLse  of  the  cost 
of  materials,  whieli  are  free  anyway  for  \^es,st»ls  for  the  fon^ign  trade. 

Hut  Aiuerit*an  ships  also  cost  more  to  run  after  they  are  built, 
l»i^4'auHe  of  the  In^rher  wagi'S  on  shipboard,  arid  oft*Mi,  also,  because 
f4>reign  ship.'s  not  dmIv  have  low  wattes,  but  receive  Iniunties  from  their 
governments* 

^'^  P>tn»  ships"'  would  not  solve  this  difficulty:  they  would  not 
touch  \L 

A    rASK    IN'    I'OINT, 


Suppose  t%vo  steamers,  idi*iitieal  in  siy:c  ami  cost,  were  huih  side  bv 
f<idc  in  a  British  yard  and  -<uld,  one  to  an  American,  the  other  tc> 
i\  Hriti'^fi  romi>any,  for  the  trad**  to  Soutli  Amcrira.  The  steamer 
rtying  the  Britisfi  Hjig  could  procure  its  otiicers  and  crew  at  Liverpool 
for  wages  about  -io  jwr  cent  less  flnm  the  st4?amer  Hying  the  American 
rtag  could  at  New  York  oj*  New  Orleans. 

This  is  a  serious  hanrhcap,  but  the  British  Hteamer,  l>csideH  carrying 
the  British  mails,  would  rect»ive  some  thousands  of  dollars  in  subsidy, 
while  the  American  steamer  would  rereivc  either  nothing  at  all  or  at 
most  some  few  hundred  dollars  <»f  rnited  St3lte^  mail  pay, 

Perliai»s  the  British  subsidy  would  be  lartr**  *Minugli  to  guarant-4:'e  a 
handsome  dividend  on  the  British  steaiui'r,  which  c<add  thereby  carry 
freight  at  east,  while  the  Amcri(*an  stcamt*r,  without  the  help  of  a 
subsidy,  wuuhl  either  have  to  ask  higher  freight  mtes  on  Americjin 
goods,  or  forego  a  dividend  altogether* 


A  TARIFF    SiMir.K. 

This  ilbistmtion  will  show  that  'Vfr<M*  ships/' even  if  the  policy 
were  adopted,  woulil  not  solve  the  shipping  i|uestion;  that  there  would 
.still  be  left  the  dithculty  of  the  higher  *Vmericitn  shipboard  wages, and 
in  s(imL*  cases  also  of  the  foreign  subsidies. 

It  would  be  viyvy  much  as  if  a  p<dicy  of  free  trade  were  adopted, 
for  example,  in  the  machirjery  of  woolen  mills.  Of  course^  the  imme- 
diate result  of  the  etjtire  reriioval  of  the  protective  duty  would  be  to 
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kill  the  ninniifarttire  of  such  roat'himM\v  in  the  Tnitrd  States  and  reduce 
a  iimnhor  of  skille<l  meehruvirs  tu  idleness  unH  wuut^  But  the  w^ooleri 
milli^  cmihi  import  their  riiachinery  fret^  of  duty,  and  doulitlesis  would 
get  it  for  a  some  what  lower  priee. 

If,  n*)w,  }i  protective  duty  were  kept  tin  woolen  u^oods,  it  is  probable 
that  a  ^reat  deal  of  *'free"  foreijj^n  maehinerv  would  be  boup^ht  and 
operated.  But  if  there  were  no  protective  duty  whatever  on  woolen 
man iifaetu res— just  as  there  is  now  nt*  protection  for  ship;* — it  is  prob- 
abU'  that  foreign  wocvlens  made  witli  low  wii«j;es  wuuld  overwlirlm 
our  mills,  Htid  that  even  witlj  machinery  "free,"'*  very  little,  if  aii>\ 
machinery  would  l>e  purehusecL 

TME    world's    EXrEUlKNCK. 

In  the  matter  of  shippinj^,  tfiis  is  no  mere  conjecture*  It  is  exactly 
wdmt  has  hapixMied  in  Hie  msiritime  exp<^rience  of  th<'  world.  lu  the 
years  Iietween  lH4li  and  lsi»f»  the  crisis  uf  the  transition  from  saiU  to 
.steam  arid  fnmi  wood  tn  iron  in  sh}pbiiildin*r.  tije  Briti;^h  (Tovernment 
gave  ij^enerous  subsidies  to  steamsliijj  lines:  at  this  date  the  <'hief  |>art 
of  British  steariKship  tonrni^e  was  >nbsitliztn1,  <^^)ne  result  was  in  irive 
iron  shii>huiirlint/  and  steam-entJ-in(*  Iniildirijii'  >ueh  an  im|M'tus  in  Brit- 
ish yards  tliat  no  nati^ni  ccnild  eomfiete  with  ihem.  Foreseeinir  this*, 
the  British  (itjveinment  for  the  tirst  time  parsed  a*'free  ship '"  law. 
shrewdly  hoping"  tliat  all  ivlher  nations,  especially  tiie  Tnited  States, 
would  follow,  and  that  soiui  all  the  ships  of  the  world  woidd  be  built 
of  Bi'itish  iron  bv  British  workmen. 


FKANCE, 


If  •a" 


But  the  Tnited  States  did  not  follow.  After  a  time,  however,  Frunee 
did,  and  Germany  arnl  Italy  and  Norway  arjd  other  nations. 

The  resrdt  in  Fi-ance  was  that  in  1S?S1^  after  a  loni::  tj'lal  of  the  priv- 
ilege of  buyinif  "free  ships"  in  iireat  Britain,  the  French  people 
found  themselves  witli  f^^wer  slops  (i>14jKio  tons)  than  they  had  in 
187n  (l,f>7:i,00u  tons),  while  French  shipbuilding;  had  so  nearly  dis- 
appeared that  it  was  diUn-ult  to  p't  new  lij*ttle  sliip^  for  the  national 
defense  without  jjfointr  to  FuMhiml  for  them  also* 

Of  course,  this  weakenitjjr '>f  the  French  navy  was  one  of  the  result** 
which  British  statesmen  ha<l  stai^iht  when  they  t^ave  their  first  sub- 
tidies  to  stea rush l[is,  and  em^onrat^cd  their  neii«[h ho rs  aci'Oss  the  channel 
to  adopt  a  *'  free-ship''  policy. 

DRIVEN  TO  srUSTl>V. 

lu  despair  at  the  disastrous  (^on^ecjuences  of  the  **free-ship*^  pol* 
icy,  and  realizing  liow  (rresit  l^ritain  had  tricked  her,  France  now 
adopted  an  elaborate  plan  of  subsidies  to  French  shipping,  steam  atid 
sail,  and  bounties  to  shipbuildinii'.  Tlie  French  subsidy  systeui  in 
many  respects  was  a  blundering;  one.  though  it  has  been  nuieh 
amended  and  improved. 

But  w^iUi  all  its  faults  of  detail  it  has  established  Frejnli  shipyards 
fit  to  luiild  the  heaviest  armor  triads;  it  has  created  a  hir^e  naval  reserve 
of  merchant  officers  and  sailors,  and  linally  it  has  increased  French 
tonnat(e  (which  shrank  steadily  under  '*  free-ships*')  from  lH4^,(itK)  in 
1^81  to  l,Tij(J,0UO  in  liHi4.  very  nearly  double. 


GERMANY, 

Ci»M7iiiifiy  al^n  iv\vc\  -'fret^  ^hips/'  Her  nirn-liants  wore  jil lowed  tt) 
buy  all  their  senifoiM^'  vessels?  in  (ireat  Britain,  but  while  thit^  expc^di- 
cnt  iii(*re!ised  (lennari  ttmnage  seareely  any  (only  from  l,ni^K,(MM)  in 
187H  to  Li^4:^jHH)  in  IhSl),  it  did  smother  (lerman  shijihuildin^:  so 
eti'ectively  that  there  was  not  a  yard  in  the  Empire  that  eon  Id  tMjnstruct 
a  man-of-war  Ui  protei't  the  foast*^,  and  the  few  armor  elads  which  Ger- 
many possessed  were  hon^dtt  of  British  hndderH. 

In  ISS|  liismank  ap|HMded  to  ihe  Itt^ichsta^  to  jnit  sm  end  totliis.and 

ti*  tfive  subsidi(*s  to  (iernian  sieamship  linfs  uft<^r  tin:  Hriti-^h  example. 

A  subsidy  of  ^l.n47.r>oo  was  tfiveii  to  lite  North  (iertnan  Lloyd  fur  a 

servire  to  da]>an.  China,  and   AustniUa,  and  of  J?214.O0O  to  another 

etjmpany  for  a  line  to  Afi'ica. 

,  But  the  Keichsta^  would  have  no  '"free  ships ^'  for  those  new  lines, 

J     *   It  reijuired,  sitrnilieantly,  that  the  subsidized  ships  should  he  built  in 

(iermtui  yards,  as  far  as  possil>le  of  Gei'man  materials.     Thns,  these 

J        subsidies  created  the  German  shipyards  that  are  now  hnildinir  Kaiser 

^^WillieluKs  hurtle  line,  and   liiive  bniJl  the  monster  Dentsehland  and 

^ "■■•■■ 
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German  shipping',  w^hieh  had  made  no  notable  inerease  under  ^^free 
shi[)s"  alone,  has  trrown  wonderfully  sinee  Hismarrk  h'd  the  way  for 
imperial  encouragement.  Besides  these  generous  m:dl  subsidies,  the 
(ii^rman  State  railwavs  haul  materia!  at  ncaninal  rates  for  sfiipyards — 
a  virtual  btuinty  on  sliinbiiildintr— and  these  «ame  State  niilways  arrant 
favorable  rates  on  t/oods  exported  by  (i^'rman  steamers* 

The  German  merchant  marine  interests  are  fostered  in  every  jwssi- 
ble  way.  and  thouj^h  a  '"free-ship''  policy  still  exists  relatively  few 
German  steamers  are  now  iKHitiht  abroad. 

German  tonnage,  which  was  l,243,Ooo  in  1881,  is  now  3,393,<XM). 


NORWAY. 

NtJrway  at  lirst  made  best  use  of  the  *' free-ship*'  experiment,  The 
Norwegians  are  born  sailors,  and  thi*y  work  for  almost  the  h>wcst 
wages.  Between  ISTO  luul  isso  N<»rway  bought  a  great  many  Ameri- 
can  and  liritish  sail  \'cssels.  sold  at  a  low  price  Isecause  they  could  no 
longer  compile  witli  sti*am,  and  Xorweginn  t^)nnagc  rose  rapidly 
from  l,t>2tjjH)0  tci  l,t;5i*,oui), 

lint  there  it  seemed  to  stop.  While  France,  with  very  much  h-ss 
aptitude  for  th*;  sea,  increased  her  tonnage  by  help  of  subsidy  from 
IjnljMHj  in  ISIh)  tol,7*»t>JH)uin  llHH,  Xorwegntn  tonnage  has  scarcely 
gained  at  all,  or  only  from  l,*>5U,uou  to  l»7Tt*JMHL 

But  now  Norway,  tliough  she  is  very  poor  and  smalL  has  followed 
tile  i>ther  nations  in  showing  her  dissatisfactiim  with  '"free  ships'' 
ahnie.  and  has  begun  to  give  small  subsidies  to  regular  mail  lines  and 
bounties  to  native  shipfmilding. 

ITALY. 

Italy  tried  "'free  ships/'  as  France  and  Germany  did,  with  exaetly 
the  satne  experience.  Her  ships  did  n4>t  increase,  and  her  shipyards 
vanished.     Finally  Italy  also,  to  save  her  shi]>ping  tnide,  was  forced 
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to  lulopt  a  <'oiii|>n^hensive  sy^tteni  of  subsidies  to  all  ship8,  including 
bounties  on  const tuel ton. 

The  Itiiliiin  iiierehuot  tlcet  hiis  grown  nipidlv  of  late  3'ear8,  from 

860,»Hm  tons  in  181*4  to  l,25t*,OuO  tons  in  1W>4. 

JAPAN. 

Japan,  too,  hns  followed  the  siiimj  roursp.  She  trii^d  *^frpe  8hip»^ 
persistently,  with  tlie  result  that  as  late  as  isM  she  had  only  2(X),0W 
tons  of  shippiny*  *>f  fill  kinds,  and  almost  im)  shipyards. 

The  war  with  China  in  ls**4  tau^^hr  Japan  a  sharp  lesson  of  the  value 
of  a  ujerehant  nmrine.  She  turned  now  to  <ul)siaies  and  bounties  on 
a  liberal  scale,  deveh^ping  steaiuship  lines  and  native  shiny fti*d.s.  and 
possessed  a  merehant  tleet  of  S^OJMM)  tons  in  ll>n4,  sutlicient  for  her 
needs  of  transports  and  auxiliary  cruisers  in  the  greater  war  with 
Russia, 

GENERAL   CONCLUSIONS. 

To  sum  up.  therefore,  it  nmy  be  said  that  nil  the  maritiine  nations 
of  the  woricl  have  tried   '' fn'e  chips'  in  the  past,  and,  disappointed 


rid  liave   tried   '' tn'e  ^nins 
[!snlts  of  tiiis  expedi*^iit  alo 


with  th«'  results  of  tliis  expedit^iit  alone,  have  now  all  turned  to  some 
form  or  de*i;ree  of  suhsidy,  bounty,  ru*  subvention. 

1^  ve  1 1  G  I'l"  a  t  B  r  i  ta  i  n  h  as  so  I  i  tt  le  f  a  i  t  h  in  '  *  f  ree  s  h  i  ps ' '  a^  a  n  econona  ic 
principle  that  her  recent  mail  contract  with  the  Cunard  Line  requireis 
speciticatly  that  tho  subsidized  stcan»shi|>s  shall  im  **  built  in  the 
L  nitetl  Kir.iidnni/^  Thus  the  '* free-ship"  idea  is  conspieyoasly 
tlonted,  thout^^h   not  formally  abandoned   l>y  the   British  (Tovernnient* 

Other  governuicnls,  as  a  rule,  flo  not  actually  forVnd  a  **free-.ship '' 
policy,  but  they  do  all  they  can  to  eneonrage  their  merchants  to  build 
tht^ir  ships  at  home,  and  not  aild  further  to  the  maritime  dominance  of 
Great  Britain. 

European  bounties  on  shipbuilding'  are,  of  ecairse.  a  diretrt  di.«icour- 
agement  to  ''free  ships"  and  a  powerful  pi'otcctioii  to  native  industry- 
If  the  Tnited  States  Govenunent  were  to  pay  ten  to  twenty  dollars  a 
t<ai  on  (*very  >hi|)  built  in  the  Fnited  States  somcthinji:  mi<^ht  be  said 
foj'  the  free  rcj^^istry  of  British-huilt  vessels  in  Anieriea.  But  to  prac- 
tice '*free  ships"  without  any  aid  or  eneourajiement  to  honu^  building" 
18  somethiuj^  wdiich  is  done  now  by  not  one  of  the  maritime  nations* 

OF    DUBIOUS   ADVANTAGE. 

Even  if  the  *' free-ship"' policy  were  applied  in  connection  with  a 
t(ul>sidy  iK>l!cy  in  the  L'nited  States,  the  '"free-ship"  principle  would 
be  of  very  (lubiou>^  advantaj^e.  If  (viit  of  lOOJiou  tons  of  steamships 
subsidized  an<l  added  to  our  merchant  tleet  in  a  sinti;le  year  5t»,U(Hi  tons 
were  built  in  this  country  and  5U,nuo  tons  hou^^ht  in  (ireat  P>ritain,  the 
10n,n(K>  tons  would  undoubtedly  cost  less  than  if  they  were  ail  of 
American  const ru*'t ion. 

But,  on  tiie  othei'  hand,  tn  tlie  extent  of  50,000  tons  we  should  then 
have  developed  the  shi]nard  resources  of  the  l'nited  Kin^^^tlom,  and 
should  have  deprived  Aun^ican  yards  of  aOjXM*  tons  of  that  experi- 
ence which  umst  be  had  before  American  shin  prices  can  be  reduced, 
as  they  nuist  some  day  hc^  reduced,  to  the  level  of  our 
coiniietiton 
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HOW    TO    REUUCE   COST, 

Amerk-an  shipvurd  wages  urt^  tlie  hip-h(?st  in  tbo  world.  But  they 
are  no  lii^her  tliaii  the  wagos  in  American  loa>nioliw  wurks  and 
bridt/e  works,  and  Amei  ican  locomotives  and  brid^e*<  art*  competing 
in  cost  with  similar  British  articles. 

How,  with  our  high  wagi\s^  have  we  been  able  to  bring  down  the 
price  of  American  loeoniotives  and  Hridgesf  Why,  l>y  keeping  these 
works  eonstjintly  employed  to  their  fidl  eupaeity,  by  sbindardizing 
their  profluct,  and  by  rnaintainuig  steadily  an  enormous  volunn^  of 
production. 

FLAVlN<f    IXTU    FOREICJN    IIAXDS, 

To  manage  to  do  the  sann^  thing  with  onr  shipyards  is  finally  to 
reduce  the  price  f)f  shii^s,  and  it  is  the  only  sure  way  in  which  this  can 
be  aeeomnlished,  exce])t,  indeed,  hy  a  reduction  of  American  shipyard 
wages,  which  nobody  won  Id  advocate. 

Rut  to  buy  ships  in  (ireat  Britain  under  a  *' free-ship"'  policy  instead 
of  building  the  ships,  even  at  a  temporarily  higher  price  here,  is  to 
hamper  this  pro(*ess  of  industrial  evolution  and  play  flirectly  into  the 
hands  of  our  great  antagonist. 

AS  THE    ENGLISH    SEE   IT. 

This  fact  is  clearly  seen  by  onr  British  rivals.  As  the  Londoti  Engin- 
eer not  long  ago  stud  : 

Fre<*  sihif>8  would  tie  a  good  thing  for  our  English  shipbuiklers,   for  whether  at 
first  or  at  j^et'oml  hand,  the  vt»?eels  purchased  wniilci  be  of  Knglifih  hnihl  for  the  wiosrt 
j  part.    The  devi'ln^tment  *»f  u  nalive  Amuriain  i^hiphnildirip  iiidiistrv  can  he  of  advan- 
tage lo  neither  buiUlers  nor  owners  here. 

AI.,80   THE    AM?:KKAN    VIEW. 

This  is  also  the  expert  view  of  th(/  iiraetieal  >*liip  in^^rehants  of 
America.  Nearly  all  of  the  experienced  shipowners  of  this  country 
engaged  in  f(»reign  tnide  testified  in  the  course  of  the  recent  long  and 
careful  inquiry  of  the  ^lerchant  Marine  Coniniis^iof)* 

These  practical  men  were  asked  ^  ''E)f)  you  desire  'free  ships T' 
^'If  Congres-s  changed  onr  law  and  enabled  you  to  buy  shipj^  aliroad 
and  run  them  in  the  foreign  trade,  would  you  do  5*0  r' 

With  ojdy  one  or  two  exceptions,  these  practiail  men  emnhatieally 
replied  tliat  they  did  not  de8ire  "free  ships;"  that  they  couki  not  hny 
foreign  vessels  and  run  them  under  the  American  flag  at  the  Amt^rican 
wage  rnte^against  the  cheap  wages  and  often  the  sul>sidies  of  tlicir  for- 
.  eign  competitors:  that  *'free  ships,"  if  ado^ited,  would  prove  to  us, 
'as  to  others,  a  dehision.  and  would  he  of  noath  antage  whatever  to  wa  I'd 
the  real  developmentjof  an  ocean  fleet  in  the  United  States, 

ALL   OPPOSED. 


Moreover,  the  Merchant  Marine  C/ommisj4ion  cauised  a  direct  special 
inquiry  to  be  addressed  to  the  International  Mercantile  ^larine  Com- 
pany and  other  conierns,  ^v holly  or  in  part  American,  owning  ships 
under  foreign  colors.     The  managers  of  theae  concerns,  representing 


I 
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practically  all  of  the  American  investments  in  foreign  ishippitijs^,  wi 
asked  point  blank  if  they  would  put  their  ships  under  the  Araeric 
flag  provided  Congress  opened  registry  to  them. 

Without  an  exception,  in  reply  to  this  specific  question,  they  « 
they  would  not  do  so,  unless,  indeed,  enough  aid  were  giv^on  throu 
subsidy  or  discriminating  duty  to  enable  these  foreign-built  ships 
pay  American  wages  to  their  crews  and  to  offset  foreign  siibsiais 
competition. 

Yet,  if  there  were  any  actual  benefit  in  "free  ships,-'  these  Ameri( 
owners  of  vessels  under  foreign  flags  would  be  the  prime  beneficiari 

Their  unanimous  opposition,  therefore,  is  exceedingly  signiHca 
'*Free  ships"  are  not  only  discredited  by  the  experience  of  the  wor 
but  are  overwhelmingly  opposed  by  the  trained  judgment  of  Aineric 
ship  merchants. 


TONHAGE  TAXES. 


Tonnage  tnxes  nre  now  lowest  in  thr  I'niU'd  Statos  of  nil  inerranlile 
<^oiiritries.  Tlu*  pn^soiit  rtitos  Iwrp  tiw  H  cents  per  net  ir*^Mster  tun 
(not  to  excee<l  15  i'i*nt?>  per  ton  a  ymv)  on  etirli  uirivul  of  u  vei58(»l, 
American  or  foreiffn,  from  a  foreijjn  port  in  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent or  adjacent  i&iland>,  jmd  ti  cents  per  net  register  ton,  not  to 
exceed  :j()  cents  jwr  ton  a  year,  on  each  arrival  of  a  vessel  from  a 
di.stant  foreit^n  port  (Enrtjpe,  A.sm,  South  Auieriea,  Afrii:H,  i*U%). 

The  proposed  hill  in  section  8  provides  an  inerea-se  to  S  cents  per 
net  re;,'i.Nter  ton.  not  to  exceed  Si)  ceiith  per  ton  a  year,  on  e«eh  arrival 
of  a  vessel  from  the  near  l»y,  and  l*t  cents  a  ton,  not  t**  i'xceed  ^t^UJO 
p4'r  ton  a  yi*ar,  on  each  arrival  frxjni  distant  foreitrn  ports, 

Fullovvin^^  a  British  precedent  of  remitting  a  part  of  the  tomai^e 
taxes  to  British  ships  carrvin^  l)oys  as  apprentices,  this  hill  remits  8U 
per  cent  of  the  inerease<l  tomiu^'e  taxes  to  American  vesseU  carrying 
OOV"'^  as  apprentices  enrtdled  in  tlie  naval  reserve. 

AUowirij^rfor  this  rehate,  the  increased  tonnage  taxe.s  it  is  estimated 
by  the  Merchant  Marine  Commission,  will  jirovide  for  a  net  increase 
of  $l,ii00,U0i)  a  3  ear  over  tfie  jnesent  revenue  fi'OHJ  tcnniuffe  taxes, 
which  was  !!>K:>t;,204  in  tlie  tiscal  year  ending  »June  'MK  IHo'*,  In  that 
year  the  Cnited  States  expended  i?^;^.i)>i^^ nun  on  its  lit[ht-house  and  Imoy 
service.  (Treat  Britain  collei^ed  itj  lin»;3  r54S,UH;  in  tonnage  taxes 
and  spent  i-4tM>,4o4  on  lier  liw-ht-house  anti  Imuy  service. 

British  tonna*:e  tuxes  up  to  1S*»9  were  twice  as  hi^h  as  ours.  Then, 
on  a  su^gest'on  of  increasin^j:  the  taxes  in  this  country,  British  taxes 
were  cut  down  to  a  maximum  of  32  cents  a  ton  for  steamers  and  27 
cents  for  sail  vessels. 

(ierman  taxes  at  Hamburg  are  a  litth^  ovvv  and  at  Bremen  a  little 
under  S  cents  a  ton  on  each  arrival,  so  that  a  steamer  arri\'int^  at  either 
port  twelve  times  a  year  wtinld  pay  now  *JfJ  centis  a  ton  a^sTainst  a  maxi- 
mum of  30  cents  a  ton  at  Xew  \ork. 

Fn^neh  taxes  are  :i<*  cents  on  each  arrival,  protUiein^  a  stun  i^ufficient 
to  pay  the  construction  and  navi^^ation  bour»ties  to  French  shippinj^. 

Italian  taxes  are  i^T  cents  on  each  arrival,  connmitahh\  however,  on 
three  arrivals  to  81  i*ent*  a  year*  These  taxes  produce  a  revermemore 
than  sutticic*nt  to  pay  the  ronstrnction  and  navigation  htmnties  given  to 
Italian  ship|)ing. 

S|>anish  taxes  are  4>>\  cent«»  per  ton  of  weight  unloaded,  with  no  tax 
on  vessels  arriving  in  halla>t* 

Norwegian  taxes  are  '1")  cent>^  per  net  ton  on  each  arrival  for  that 
portion  of  the  vess**rs  net  t«nniage  actually  liiled  witli  cargo, 

Austrian  taxes  are  16  cents  on  tirst  and  secon*!  voyages,  iH  cents  on 
third  and  fourth,  and  8  cents  thereafter* 

The  net  register  tonnage  «jf  a  vessel  representi^   tlie   cubic   spsu-e 
(exclusive  of  crew  quarters,  machinery,  et<%)  actually  available  for 
passentfers  and  carj^o. 
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THE  SOUTH  AMIRICAH  TRABE. 


Not  ono  AtiterieHii  stouiuship  is  now  en^a<jpd  In  tratle  with  South 
AmerifH  Iwycind  Veiii*ziielii.  riipre  is  h  line  of  tht*  Paritic  Mail  Com- 
pHiiy  in  t\u*  Faoitit*  frtun  San  Frant*isro  to  the  Istlimati  of  Paoatiia 
t< niching  at  Mt'xir-an  jind  Central  American  ports— a  line  loiig  in  exist- 
ence and  iniiintaineci  for  many  years  hy  s(>ecial  eonlract  with  the 
Paruiniii  RuilnnicL  In  the  Atlarrtic  there  is  a  line  tlirect  from  New 
York  tt)  Colon,  fonnc^rly  ownf^d  by  thi^  Panama  Railroad  and  acquired 
with  tlie  rest  t*f  the  railroad  and  eanal  property  hy  the  United  States 
(Tovernrnent.  wliieh  operates  sev<*ral  steamers  in  the  service. 

From  New  V<trk  there  runs  an  Ann^riran  etanniert^ial  line,  the  ^'Ited 
D,'^  t<^  tlje  Duteh  West  Indies  and  Vent^?AielH,  toueliintif  en  route  at 
Porto  Rico,  and  reeeiving  a  mail  suhvention  of  ahout  ^10o,0«*o  h  year, 
under  the  terms  of  the  postal  aid  law  of  1891.  Thi^  serviee  is  regular 
and  f^dicient. 

Hut  these  three  ^teatn  lines,  one  of  them  owned  i>y  tlie  Government, 
and  only  tin*  ''Red  [>"  Lira'  rnindng  south  of  tht*  Isthmus*  iTpre.sent 
the  entire  share  of  the  Cuited  States  in  the  oeean  trade  of  South 
Ameriea.  Not  (me  American  stt^amship  now  rnns  to  Ih'azil.  Crutruaj, 
Arcfcntina,  Chile,  Pern,  or  Ecuador,  and  even  American  sail  vessels 
are  disappearing,^  from  the  trade.  In  the  six  months  ending  June  30, 
HK14.  ordy  threr  Ann'riean  sail  eraft  arrived  at  New  York  from  South 
Ameriea—  two  at  Baltinn>re  and  one  at  Boston, 

There  are  several  so-called  steam  lines  under  foreign  tlags  operating 
between  our  Atlantir  ports  and  Stmth  Amerira.  chiefly  out  of  New 
York,  but  tin*  w»n'd  *Mine,'"'  a^ia]>plied  to  them,  is  »:eneraHy  misnamed. 
Some  foreign  slcam  tramps  (»crasi<nially  a[>pear  also  in  the  trade.  As 
a  rule  these  forriffn  steamers  are  owned  Ijv  foreiLrn  companies,  with 
head<|narters  in  Ivnru|x*  and  their  main  interests  in  Europe;  and  if 
these  ships  are  needed  for  European  trade  they  are  uftceremoniously 
taken  from  Ameriea.  Merchants  say  that  sometimes  on  the  day  these 
foreign  ships  are  advertised  to  sail  from  Ni^w  York  they  are  actually 
in  En  nf  In  rid.  havino-  never  come  over  at  all. 

The  shjwness.  irreg-idarity,  and  j^^enem!  inefKcinn  y  of  the  foreign 
steamship  servire  between  our  pm'ts  and  South  Ameri(*a  have  I»een 
deseri fieri  in  stronLr  terms  hy  mauv  luamitactur^Ts  sunhnerchants.  who 
apjieared  as  witn«*sses  before  thr  Merchant  .\hirine  Commission. 

Only  two  (if  the  foreii>*n  steainiU's  now  more  or  less  re^fuhirly  eu- 
tracred  in  our  trade  with  South  Americii  are  at  least  nominally  of  14 
Knots,  the  speed  required  of  the  AtlatU  ic  Brazil  and  Argentina  mail 
line  in  the  prnpos**d  l>ill  of  the  Mi^indiant  Marine  Comniission.  Some 
of  these  forei^^n  ships  are  actually  as  slow  as  S  or  f>  knots,  and  con- 
ditions seem  to  get  worse  instead  of  Ix^tter. 
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A    WHETCIfKI)    MAIL  ^SERVICE. 

In  (lie  ainumi  report  of  tht^  Postnirtster-GenPral  this  yinir,  inidei'  the 
head  of  '*  Forpitfii  iiiail  service/'  Mr.  Cortelyou  snys: 

This  I  the  lack  of  rt*gular  and  eliicient  Hteamship  sermv)  in  esjxH'ialJy  true  in  re- 
ganl  t*!  sev€^ral  of  iht*  roiiiitrie.7i  of  South  Aiiiericii  with  which  we  have  confial  rela- 
tione, and  whiilj,  fnr  manifest  realms,  should  have  direct  lunilconn^H'tiifn!*  with  vi^, 
1  refer  to  Brazil  imd  conntrit*  !*oiith  of  it.  <  'omjiluints  of  wrioiiB  delay  to  mail  for 
thfii?e  rouritriea  have  become  fretjuent  and  emphatic,  leadin^r  to  the  HugKe^tioii  on  tlie 
part  uf  certiiin  olhciaU  of  the  (iitvernment  tliat  for  the  prej^nt,  and  until  more  a^atie- 
ta4"tory  direct  ronmmnication  can  he  estahlL^hcd,  iTnp<>rtant  mails  should  lie  dig- 
patched  to  South  America  l>y  way  of  Kuropean  port?^  and  on  ICiirope^iti  steamers, 
which  ^ould  not  only  involve  the  United  States*  in  the  |»aynjent  of  double  transit 
rates  to  a  foreign  country  for  the  dispatch  ni  ita  mails  to  countries  uf  our  own  hemi- 
sphere, but  inifrht  serioiii^ly  endiarrass  the  GoveriinieJit  in  the  exchange  of  hnpDrtant 
ofticial  and  diplomatic  correHpondem'e. 

A  few  years  ago  the  National  Assoriatioo  of  Maimfac^ttirer.^  sent  out 

a  deleo;ation  of  ith  tnoiiibers  to  make  a  speeial  study  of  trade  eondilion> 

ill  South  Aiiitvi'ica.     Thev  were  cimipelled  to  evoss  on  the  Aineriean 

jLine  to  iSnuthainpton  and  thenee  to  reei*oss  the  Allantre  in  snbsidized 

Iships  of  the  Koyal  Mail  to  iiio  de  Janeiro  and  Ikienos  Aires  in  order  to 

1 1 ra  V « '  I  \\'  i  t  h  ri'  a  s  o  n  a  I  d  e  i-  o  1 1 1  f  <_>  r  t  a  n  d  d  is  |>i 1 1 1  *  h .     N  o  w  i  >  ii  r  n  i a  i  I  s  a  r  e  t » f  t e  n 

|coin|Kdled  to  ^^o  that   way  and   some  of  our  niendiandiso.     Consiil- 

iGetrct^al  Eiio^ene  Seejfor.  at  lln*  de  Janeiro,  rejxirts  that  h  era  use  of  the 

I  lack  of  Aineriean  ships  and  bec*ause  of  tlie  hij^-h  diserinniiutiti^  frcdo-bt 

[rates  en fo reed  hy  foreii^n  shipowners,  Ta  Kio  coiniiiission  house  niaae  a 

I  profit  hy  shippinif  fhjur  to  New  York  and  thence  to  Kio,  although  the 

Hierea.sed  distance  of  tr^avel  was  over  3J_M)0  miles/' 

EUKOrE's  GREAT   ADVANTAGE, 

K\  ei'v  one  of  our  European  rivals  in  trade  now  bus  swift,  regular, 
and  etJieient  steamship  eomiuunieatioii  under  its  own  Hag  with  South 
Ameriea,  Before  the  eivil  war  the  British  (Tovernment  created  the 
Koyai  Mail  Steani  I'aeket  CViinpany  with  the  grant  of  a  subsidy  of 
$l/20u,(>uO  a  year  for  a  steauiship  service  to  the  West  Indies  and  the 
lstlimu,s  of  Panama,  .subsequently  extended  with  an  inereased  subsidy 
of  ^l,.*iUU.HU0  to  lii'ii^iil  and  Argentina.  When  after  several  vearsthi^ 
British  steanishi|>  line  had  become  securely  esttiblished  it^  subsidy  was 
gradually  redut'ed  to  i^mKjJKMt  a  year. 

In  the  wake  of  these  subsidized  European  steam  lines,  other  ^teaiu- 
ers  not  always  directly  sid>sitlized,  but  indirectly  beneheiaries  of  the 
policy,  have  followed  to  share  the  tiude  the  subsidies  c treated*  France 
luuH  subsidized  steam  lines  of  her  own  to  South  America:  so  has  Italy, 
wind  I,  like  Franee.  subsidizes  everything  and  is  swiftly  building  up 
not  only  a  merchant  Heet  but  commerce.  The  new  Lloyd-Italiano 
Steamship  Company  Ijctween  Genoa  and  South  America  has  five  lo,ouu- 
ton  ships  nearly  ready  for  service — more  than  twice  as  large  as  any 
foi*eign  steamer  nt>w  plying  regularly  or  irregularly  between  our  ports 
and  South  America. 

(lenuanv  has  43  large  steamers  in  her  South  American  trade  and  K 
moi*e  building,  representing  all  together  i*1Tjmh»  tons.  Nineteen  of 
these  have  been  built  since  ilHK),  Tbe-y  ply  tin  four  routes  from  Ham- 
burgh to  the  La  Plata  count rie^^  and  Brazil* 

The  Portuguese  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  recently  granted  a  sub* 
vention  to  a  Portuguese  company  in  the  sha^ie  of  guaranteed  dividends 
of  »)  per  cent  a  year  for  a  line  to  Sotrth  America* 
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Evt'tj  lirtle  Sweden  is  lookinijf  to  the  South  Arnerit^an  field,  the 
Royal  BoMi'd  of  Trade  Imvintr  nn'oinHiended  a  .subvention  of  H5MJHX* 
kroner  (>;^254JHki)  for  a  new  steatn  line  to  encourage  Swedish  exports 
to  Art^^eritina. 

The  Aiuerie^n  consul-trenenil  iit  Yokoliiimu  advises  the  State  De* 
pnrtiiieut  that  tlie  Tovo  Risen  Katsha  is  estiildishinga  line  of  steamers 
rroni  Japan  to  ( 'hMe  with  a  ju^enerous  suf>sidy  fi'oio  the  Jtipancse  (lOir-* 
enirneiiL  The  tirst  vessel  of  this  uew  Japanese  service  is  now  on  its 
way  out  to  South  Ameriea.  It  is  also  annoy  need  that  another  Jam- 
nese  line  is  to  be  started  hy  subsidy  to  Arefentitm  and  fo  he  extended 
later  to  Brazil. 

Thus  every  tither  natinu,  iochidini^  even  Sweden  and  Japati,  \s  pro- 
viding: steamship  service  at  the  nalioual  expense  to  assist  its  nianu- 
faeturers  and  merchants  to  capture  the  markets  of  South  America- 
Only  the  United  States  stands  aU)of,  inactive,  and  negleetfuL 

FDKKIGN    MONOPOLIES, 

Not  only  is  the  T rated  States  (lovernment  doing  nothing  to  provide 
American  --hiiis  for  our  Soulh  Ameri^'an  cununerce,  but  if  is  allowing  our 
trade  to  bt'  stilled  or  diverted  to  otlier  lands  by  the  arbitniry  acts  of 
foreign  steamshi|i  mono[Hdies.  Several  y*'ars  ago  t'onsul-fTenersil 
Sceger,  at  Rio  tledauetro,  gave  fair  warj>ingof  the  methods  and  puqjoj^s 
of  the  foreign  steamship  ring,  controlling  our  trade  with  the  greatest 
count r}^  of  South  America.     He  stud  in  his  report  to  our  Government: 

The  uriitt'ii  sti^jiniship  Lompanie:^  wbieh  control  the  carryiag  trude  between  the 
UnittHl  suite?*  and  Brazil— t  lie  l^nijK»rt  ^k  Holt  Line,  the  Priiii^e  Line,  the  Robert  M. 
Slomaij  Line,  and  the  i'hargeiirs  Reunb — have  ajjreed  to  raise  tlieir  rates  on  coffee 
from  Santojj  and  Uio  *le  Janeiro  frfMii  :^0  eentR  and  5  per  cent  prinm^e  per  l»ag  of  i:^3 
pounds  to  H5  eenb*  anil  5  percent.  This  rate  will  ^u  into  foree  in  Lk'tolier^  bnt  as 
the  cari£r<^>eB  for  the  ^Jteanishipif!  Bifron,  fhtnuia,  HtiijnJm,  and  Sol^fier  Prirtct  have 
already  been  in  lar^e  part  purcliased,  thet^e  r^ttianiers,  leaving  in  the  early  part  of 
October,  tiave  l»een  excepted  froio  tide  tariff  and  will  mrry  their  ejirgoen  at  the  old 
rate. 

A    EUROPEAN   8TKAMSHIP  TRU8T. 

This  European  ^toiimship  monopoly,  which  our  own  neglect  of  our 
merchant  slnpping  niakes  possible,  is  fhus  fuither  described  by  a 
w  r i  te  r  i  n  a  ct  a  u  i  u  e  re  i  a  I  j  i>  n  r  n  a  1 ; 

THE   BRAZILIAN  SHIPPING   RING — A  COMBINATION    THAT    HOLDS    THE    8H1PFER*    TIGHTLY 

IN    ITS  GRAHP. 

[By  Jultan  Hauffwitz  in  "Arocricjui  Tmde,"] 

No  phase  of  industrial  develoi»ment  reeeives  more  attention  at  this  day  than  the 
inerenainp  formati<in  of  trnstt^  and  ronibtne^  in  all  branrhet*  of  trade,  and  the  mnvf*  of 
every  freshly  nr^nized  ronrent  ration  in  follosv«:H!  by  a  rry  of  alarm  and  by  animates  I 
jonrnaliatie  dinHertationg,  Withont  attt^mptinf^  tu  8ohe  tlie  c|Ut>tion  oi  whether  a 
trust  or  a  pool  m  nowadays  an  economicid  neceKsity,  wlu'ther  the  tru.'^t  loovement  is 
in  the  line  <>t  indn>*trial  profiresjt  and  tlie  advantaj^e^*  offerenl  by  larpe  eapitabt^tie  con- 
plomeratioiiii  fnitweijjh  the  att**ndinir  evil*;,  this  sketch  porfH>rt^  to  jnve  an  iiifttanee 
of  the  fact  tliat  tlit^  t**ndeney  to  eonwdidate  similar  int^Testja  in  more  general  than 
would  appear  from  eensusf?  or  charter  ii-Huep;  that  there  exist  trnst>?  unnamed  and 
orvani^ations  unwritten  so  far  a»  any  pubbe  ri'ionl  ^'ch  t^,  and  against  win  eh  the  law 
can  afford  no  relief. 

POOLS   IN  TItANSPORTATlON. 

Pix))s  in  the  trans^portiition  huwiness  are  old  in  hiiitorv,  and  numerous  have  been 
the  legtd  enartment.s  deviled  to  prevent  extortions  and  di^eri  mi  nations  along  the 
arteries  of  trade  on  the  jiartof  the  railroads,  and  nneb  measun'*;  have  been  suerej?8fal 
in  that  they  have  hat!  a  curbini^  iiifluenee  if  the  evils  aiine<l  at  were  not  aboliahed 
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altogi'tlivr.  Auion^j  the  ooeaii  itirriers,  whiiOi  are  net'esaary  liiiki*  in  the  chain  of 
internal  if  mal  tra<le,  similar  cum  1  vines  liave  l^t^t*  n  exietinjj  a  lontr  time,  and  here  the 
ccjHrnofniiitiiii  cbaniet*^r  t«f  the  partners!  hat*  ijm«le  nafional  inttTvention  iinf»<«*»ih]e. 
KatJier  than  restrain  *Jteaniflhi|»  ertniffunie3fhey  hav^e  b<?en  |mii>|»ere<l,  itiddled,  ami  fed 
r»ii  enli^^idies,  a^?  a  favorite  anitnijr  all  iifher  cnninierrial  i^nierprifH't^,  hy  every  nation 
that  ftwijs  a  Htripof  ^eafli(>rt*,  and  no  harsher  deH;.oti,«tii  norop|>resijiouWon«arbitniry 
huH  In^n  endure*]  than  fhat  iiiifM»«H:'d  <»n  the  uiaritime  tm<Je. 

THE  BRAZILIAN   SBIfPlXG  H13«G. 

Onr  commerce  with  Brazil  and  the  River  Plate  cuuntrieH  is  at  the  nicrey  of  gneh  ft 
phipjuii^  eOTidiine.  <MteiiJ*ibly  four  lines  are  mnipetin^  in  **i4erving"  the  mute 
between  New  York  and  Pernarnlaieo  ry»nthward,  viz,  the  Uimport  i  Holt  laiie^ 
Priui-e  Line,  ^'ortiai  Line,  all  Britii«h.  nnd  the  K.  M.  Sjoman  Line,  whieli  in  cJennan, 
Jn  reality,  however,  the  ntaniigenient  of  tht^e  t-ervieen  ij*  centralized  In  Liverixtol, 
the  frt  ights  are  pooled,  and  the  s'poilf'  divided  ]iro  rata. 

At  the  bead  of  this  s^yndicate  t^tand**  LamjiCfrt  tt  Holt,  of  Liverpool,  a  [towerful 
tinii  owninij  aufl  inanajjinK  over  a  hundred  ve>->*elj*.  The  Hhifis  cnnr^irtHl  in  the  New 
Y(irk-Si'uth  American  Bc*rvice  are  mostly  slow  and  <»hHolete,  Meattdng  8  la  M)  kni»t^ 
an  hour,  and  yet  the  rate**  of  fa^ijrht  levied  on  American  cnrgo  nre  nearly  double 
thoH*  cbar^fcd  by  the  !<|iiH*<1y,  moderii,  elcijant  shi|LH  plyin^^  lH>t\veen  Knrupe  and  the 
eanf  i'iMi'^t  of  Seutli  Anierita.  Not  a  cane  of  kerosene  or  a  ba;:r  f*i  i-offet^  eati  ew-ape 
payinjr  toll  to  Ihi??  freit?bl  rini;,  atid  there  was  more  truth  ifian  ronie<ly  in  the  farctiou^ 
re(piei*t  K'i\t  by  a  Ritp  Bhit»|>er  to  the  HViidii^att''.-  a^ent.^  at  that  port  a^ikinu  for  a  t^t** 
mit  to  yhip  f»ome  coffee  t>n  an  outside  vessel  over  their  o(*ean.  Nunieroti*^  tramps  or 
outMder?'  have  l»een  wilhnjrin  Bra/.iliati  porU  to  take  coffee  to  New  York  for  20  centa 
a  ba^r  instead  of  4ti  i^enU^,  an  now  exacted.  But  whenever  kiicIj  a  ve*iji*c*l  bai^  la^n 
placed  oil  the  berth  the  syndicate  has  promptly  lowered  it**  frtaght  to  it)  cents, 
besiden  boycolting  the  »hipp4*r^  patroni/in>r  the  intrtiden 

A   POLICY   or   EXCLUI^ION. 

Another  way  by  which  the  fityndicate  ttghtetiM  ita  grip  on  ite  viiAiine  is  to  offer  them 
a  gmduateii  rctnrn  uu  the  freights  paid  at  the  end  of  the  year  provided  no  caae  of 
intidehtv  has  t»f'curre<L  An  exanit>le  ilJuiHtrative  of  the  cotnbine'is  methtMls  nf  pej-sua- 
pion  amf  the  shippers'  hherty  of  trutie  happened  la^t  fall  wheti  a  larj^e  eoffei'  Jinn  in 
Santos  reeeive<l  an  or^ler  for  20,tK>U  bajfs  of  coffee  from  New  \  ork.  The  syndic-ate*8 
freight  charge  was  40  cents  a  baic  plus  .'>  per  cent,  but  several  ontsiderB  were  anxious 
ttJ  earry  this  cargt»  at  2(1  centK,  which  meant  a  saving  of  t^^CMXi  to  the  exporter  on 
this  lot  alone,  and  ro  the  same  pro[>orUon  an  economy  of  ?HKH),mXi  to  American 
coffee  drinker*  on  the  5,fKMV,(HM)  ba^  importeti  from  Brazil  last  crop  yt^r.  The  firm 
jn  question,  having  the  freight  room  on  hand  at  2i)  cents,  asked  the  syndicjite  to  take 
the  I'offee  at  the  ^ame  rate,  and  on  the  latter  **  refusal  advanceil  it«>  offer  to  30  c*entfc«. 
The  combine  insistetl  on  its  full  poural  of  tlesh,  and  when  the  exjjorter  accepted  the 
trami/s  charter,  the  fornjer  dn>i>pe<l  its  rates  to  15  cents  and  later  to  10  cents  for  all 
other  sliipfii*rs,  debarrin^r  tliis  tirm  and  one  or  two  other  strikers  from  shipping  on 
the  coiid>in€Ml  l»oats  except  at  the  full  old  nit^s. 

The  enormous  advantages  enjoyed  by  their  less  independent  com|>etitors,  thanks 
to  th«»  combine's  bounty,  and  worth  thousands  of  dollars  a  day  in  a  business  worke<i 
on  close  tuargins  and  daily  cable  offers,  s<ioti  hrtiught  the  insnrtfents  to  terms,  capitu- 
lation followed  and  the  former  rates  were  restorefl.  One  over-eonsc*ientioue  agent  at 
Santos  demurred  to  boycotting  his  neigh bor>  and  his  RTOples  cost  him  the  loss  of  the 
Sloman  Line  agency. 

AMERICAN   SHIPS  THIS    BBMEDY. 

The  remedy  against  thig  combine,  as  against  all  similar  conspiracies,  I  believe  to 
lie  lest*  in  legislative  tlrugs  than  in  homeupathic  treatment.  To  coml)at  like  with 
like,  or  with  better,  is  a  xnaxim  that  must  sueceed  in  trade.  When  trusts  l>eeome 
extortionate  their  pmtite  will  invite  the  formation  of  rival  trusts.  No  monoply  can 
evade  the  laws  of  competition,  and  tttoujfh  that  com ijeti lion  is  harder  to  organize 
than  in  the  davs  of  small  individual  enterprises,  yel  c«jmpetition  has  simply  been 
removeti  to  a  higher,  larger  plane.  In  the  case  before  us  the  returns  earned  by  the 
combine*!  hnes  shouM  attract  the  I'stabHshment  of  an  indepen*lent  American  line 
which  vvoubl  build  or  buy  ships  more  modern  and  more  economical  to  run,  and 
c>ffer  sijip|>ers  and  passengers  faster  voyages  at  a  smaller  cost  of  oj:n'nUinK*  In  addi- 
tioji,  mail  sulwHidies  wtnihl  nrobably  l>e  grafted  by  one  or  more  countries  which 
would  be  connected,  as  in  the  case  of  the  defunct  United  States  and  Braxil  Mail 
Bteaniship  Company.    There  is  no  doubt  that  the  ^rly  stages  of  the  existence  of  a 
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new  Ameriean  line  to  I'razil  woold  be  jfftormy,  but  faster  nt- rvice,  bt*tt<?r  and  mor^ 
eeorunuital  ahipw,  totiether  with  fairer  tnjainfris  nietboil*?,  ningt  win  the  issue  in  the 
end^  affraucliiiae  Ameriniii  tciuiiuerce  from  this  fomj^n  deHjxitiHin,  and  secure  for  our 
own  glory  and  enjoyment  ttie  trr^phy  of  Amerieiin  trade  on  Aiiveriran  sFiips. 

It  is  possible  that  if  there  were  AtDerituii  steaiu^iliip  companies  in 
our  trade  with  South  Amerieu,  they  lui^fit  form  a  combination  of 
their  own*  Hut,  iu  that  event,  as  American  eom|Hinies  or^ranized  in 
the  United  Stiites,  they  eould  t»e  held  respinisibh*  by  our  (TOvernment> 
while  it  wouhi  lie  very  nuich  mo!'e  dithcnlt  to  prosecute  and  i»reak  a 
eouibiinition  **in  t^estraintof  tnirle"  \yy  foreign  eouipanies  which  caa 
not  so  readily  be  n»aehed  by  Amerii-an  laws. 

MoreoViU',  if  there  wer^*  American  steamsfup  companies,  their  stock 
or  bonds  won  Id  be  owned  or  controlled  in  lar^e  nieasure  by  American 
merchants  and  mamifacturcrs  and  otlier  Inisiness  rncu  who  would  have 
a  great  deal  of  interest  \u  maintaining  favorable  rates  for  our  export* 
trade  to  South  Auierxea.  On  the  other  huiul,  the  foreign  steamship 
companies,  whose  inferior  vessels  now  run  iu  the  South  American 
trade,  aie  owned  and  enutroHed  primarily  in  the  interests  of  merchants 
atid  manufaetiH'ers  of  Kui'ope. 


I 


OUR   FARMERS   lliK    VRrnM^. 

As  it  hnppeujs,  the  exactions  of  the  Enropean  steamship  monopoly 
in  our  linizilian  ciarjuicrct*  fall  most  heavily  on  the  wheat  faruiers  and 
millers  of  our  Northwestern  States.  Tlie  Brazilian  Review,  a  senii- 
oflicial  cirgan,  state-  that  tfn^  Brazilian  imports  of  Ann'rieati  Hour  de- 
creased fnnu  .VJt;.S4ti  barrels,  valued  at  $2,7:3iu40S,  in  iWii,  to  837.740 
barrels,  valued  at  $iMSo,so.s,  in  lHi»-t,  while  the  imports  from  Argen- 
tina increased  fron^  418, Sis  barrels,  valued  at  !^l.SHSjr>5,  to  1,001,701 
barrels,  valued  at  ^,51)0,115,     As  the  Bra/Jlian  Review  ^ay«: 

Argt*ntine  flonr  has  entirely  monopolized  the  Sonth,  Rn%  and  Santos,  has  driven 
the  Anieriean  article  from  Babia  and  Victoria^  and  it*  ah-eady  competing  vigorously 
for  the  niarkets  of  IVrnandxico. 

Amerieun  tlour  brings  a  higher  price  in  Brazil  than  Argentine  flour 
heeuuse  of  its  [>etter  ipiality.  The  Brazilian  Review  attributes  the 
falling  ufi*  in  the  American  flour  trade  with  Brjizil  to  the  higher  freight 
rates  charged  by  this  European  steamsiup  ring,  which,  of  course*  has 
no  espeeial  interest  in  increasing  Americtm  commerce.  Thuis,  while 
freight  rates  fi*om  Argentina  on  t!<nirto  Brazil  hav«'  decreased  in  Uh\4 
as  compared  with  i1Joi\  freight  rates  on  Ihnir  from  the  United  States, 
as  the  Brazihan  Review  shows,  have  ai-tually  increased.  Indeed,  the 
freight  rates  on  floor  from  Austria-! liuvgiir^y,  which  is  iutported  in 
increasing  «|uantities  into  Brazil,  are  much  lower  than  on  American 
flour  from  New^  York. 

This  decline  in  the  sales  of  American  Hour  to  lirazil  has  Ijcen  going 
on  for  a  long  time,  and  tl*e  cost  of  it  Inis  fallen  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
farmers  af  MiTun^'iiota,  the  Dakotas,  and  the  other  u  heat  States  of  the 
Northwest  and  on  the  tlouring  mills  of  Mitmeapolis  and  other  centers. 
Our  total  export^  to  Brazil  have  decreased  from  i?15J05,0<M)  in  1S95 
to  $ll,u4t;,H0O  in  1*104,  (Jcrmany's  exports  to  Brazil  are  now"  larger 
than  ours,  and  (ireat  Britaiirs  moi'e  than  twice  as  large. 

Tlu>  tiecline  has  nut  Jieen  passed  unnoticed  in  Brazil^  if  it  has  among 
the  lawmakers  of  America,  Several  years  ago  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
nient  sent  a  dintingnitthed  oHicer  of  ita  navy  to  this  country  to  bring 
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the  facts  to  the  sitteiiti^m  nf  the  authoritieH  in  Wa.shi!i<i;toii,  This  otHt-er, 
Capt,  J.  Oirdeiro  da  (jraea.  was  authorized  hy  his  (Tuvtrrniiient  ^'to 
otfer  tu  any  AiiuM'i^'-iin  eotiipany  wliieii  would  undertake  the  work  a 
subs  tan  ttal  sulisidv  for  a  line  of  direct  conimunieatioii  between  New 
Yo  V  k  or  Plu  lade  I  pli  ia  a  ti  d  tl  le  A  t  !a  n  tic  coast  po  r  ts  of  Htnz  i  1 . ''  Captai  n 
da  Gruca,  warned  the  American  people  that  their  eoninionieation  with 

[Brazil  was  now  in  the  hands  of  European  companies  and  that  even  the 
Brazilian  euastintj  trade  wa^  in  the  hands  of  ticniians,  *'the  service 
of  both  kinds  !eaviii|^  much  to  be  desired,  both  in  respect  to  the  rates 
charj^^ed  and  as  reo^ards  eftiriency."  ""The  cpiestion  of  transportation 
between  the  two  countries/'  Captain  da  Gra*  a  declared  to  1h^  ''the  kev 
to  Brazilian  eomnieree/-  *'A  line  l>etweeii  the  two  countries,"  he  added, 
"*  fed  by  the  roasting  service  t>f  the  liruziliaTv  Lloyd's,  all  beinir  under 

[the  rontrol  of  Aniericuus,  would  prove  to  be  a  valuable  investment  to 
those  diret'tly  interested  aiul  of  irjestimahle  advantii^e  to  American 
commerce  in  i*'eneral/^ 

Of  course  the  Brazilian  subsidy  was  conditional  on  the  ofl'er  of  an 
ecpnil  suf^sidy  by  the  L^jiitod  States.  None  was  forthcoming*  The 
fondc^n  rinj^  was  allowed  by  Con trresH  to  continue  to  ntonopolize  the 
Brazdian  shij>pin^  trade,  and  the  farmers  of  xMinnesotaand  the  Dakotas 
and  the  niillers  of  the  northwest" 'J'n  oitics  were  year  by  y**ar  crowded 
more  and  more  out  of  the  I  Brazilian  market. 


WORDS   OF   OFFICIAL   WARNING, 

This  deliberate  saeritiee  of  Ainerican  export  trade  amounting  now  to 
DJillionsof  dollars  was  not  tin*  fault  of  Anniriran  official  representatives 
in  Brazil.  Year  after  year  they  have  sent  th(*ir  ai)peals  and  warnings 
to  Washington.  In  his  anjuial  I'eport  of  the  year  11*04,  Mr.  Henry  W  . 
Furniss,  American  eon^td  at  Baliia,  said: 

I  have  to  reiterate  my  oft- repeated  report  of  the  need  for  an  Amerienn  ^teatikHhip 
liJie.  The  mail  Bervice  between  the  United  States*  and  this  t^ection  of  Brazil  durine 
the  year  juHt  ]imt  htJi*  berrmie  imiirh  vvoi^h  ttiflii  hrntofMret  ^l^ie  to  the  withdrawal  of 
onr  tir  two  muntlily  boats*,  Ai*  a  rei^idt  «►(  the  cai>?o  offering  here  for  thf  Ignited 
Strttew  and  the  frequent  t all  of  vessels  t'>  ^et  it,  t'onpled  with  tlie  fait  that  Brazil 
re<]uire^  all  .^teamen*  to  take  mail,  then'  have  Uecn  frc^ouent  vhWh  of  vf^weels  to  pet 
nimh  frum  here,  Imt  there  is  only  t»ne  rt^mlnr  boat  briii^mj^  mails  from  New  York. 
Between  timef<,  lettt^rn  are  t^nt  hither  fnnii  New  York  by  various  ronndal>c«iit  ways. 
ThiH  ha.«  virtually  panilyzed  the  mail  f^erviee.  For  thin  reason  it  i?*  frtX|oently  the 
ta-^e  that  mail  wnt  fronf  New  York  in  rlie  middle  of  a  month  arrives*  here  daysafter 
the  mail  leaving  New  York  on  the  hn^t  of  the  enBidng  month.  Thin  eaviwes  great 
jjrejndice  to  buj3ine*»«,  a*i  the  iiiuils  arrivinii  la-^t  often  have  bills  of  ladinjiaudt'ustom* 
tiou&e  document'*  forgoud«  arriving  by  the  prior  steamer^  nece^  *  tat 'ng  extra  expense, 
vexatious  delay?*,  ancl  great  trouble  to  withdraw^  from  the  custom-hou^*  here,  whieb 
ecriously  huri.«  onr  trade. 

It  IE  impoesible  to  mainlain  trade  without  fretpient  and  rapi<l  mail  service.  With 
the  laek  of  thiH  to  contetKl  with  anil  the  luiih  freight  charge**  out  of  New  Y'ork,  it  in 
not  to  l>e  wondered  at  that  year  by  year  our  trade  with  thi^  nection  m*  growing  lese, 
while  the  Imlance  of  trade  in  favor  of  Brazil  is  increaj«ing.  The  pre*K'nt  linen  from 
New  Yr*rk  j»ei*in  to  |) refer  high  freight  and  little  bnt^ineAS,  and  make  \ip  by  Pi-nding 
their  ve^^^lp  on  a  tnantrnlar  course,  viz,  from  Brazil  to  the  Unite^i  Slatei^,  frr>m  the 
Fnited  States  to  Kumpe,  and  then  from  Europe,  with  Kuropeiin  gotKli^,  to  Brazil, 
with  only  a  few  veasels  going  and  coming  between  Bra/al  and  the  I'nited  Slates 
direct.  I'hetTerman  ^teamj^hip  Iinei»  are  making  p^reparation*^  for  an  increased  service 
with  Brazil,  With  the  aid  given  by  the>*e  line*  tJennan  trade  ha*  increaiaed  even 
more  rapidly  than  ours  is  decrca^iing,  ami  w  ith  the  contemplate<l  further  increAse  in 
itH  fleet  the  outlrnik  for  German  trade  ia  even  brighter  than  heretofiire. 

The  manner  in  which  the  trade  interests  of  the  United  States  are  made  to  gaffer  by 
reason  of  the  inadei:|uacy  of  the  tranpportation  service  betwe»en  thin  country  ami 
Sonth  American  port.n  m  nothing  ^hort  of  a  crime  which  mtii^t  be  laid  at  the  door?*  of 

8.  Rep.  10,  5^1 ^* 
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Conp^ress.  Religiausiy  prottrtirj^  our  iDttreats  in  every  uther  way,  fowtering  aod 
eocoura^ring  uur  manulactureri?  ami  develt>|viti^  home  inilw^U'ies  for  doniestic  con- 
auruption,  it  iu!ik*^s  no  provlwjMi  for  nmrketj^  for  Hurpluti  produetji'T  and  thiw  j»ave8 
tile  way  for  future  indu^^trial  htaj;ntitii>n.  In  the  mean  time  other  countries  reap  the 
benefit^  of  the  traiJe  demaudei  of  these  natitms  l>y  eHtahILshiii(>  steamt^hip  lines  and 
cotnnieroial  ageneien  in  every  iniport;iiit  eity.  I?"  it  any  wonder  tlial  Mr.  Lincoln 
Hutehinson,  who  is  now  in  Brazil  making  a  i^tudy  of  the  L^mditions  therty  excdaitns: 
'*The  m^s  of  the  pe*jple  seareely  know  that  mich  a  country  as  the  L'nited  States 
exit-l^!'' 

THE  FOREIGN   MONOPOLISTS. 

Thi'i  vigoi'ous  admonition  was  furtfter  (*inphusizod  by  a  iiiercliaiit  in 
New  York  familiar  with  tlie  lirazilinn  trade  in  a  letter  of  Aug'ust  19, 
1905,  to  the  New  York  .lournal  of  Commerceij 

I  t>ejr  leave  to  «dl  your  attention  to  the  very  important  faet,  evidently  overlooked 
by  S{»eeiaJ  A^ent  Hutehinson  and  I  "ouhuI  rnriitK^,  that  merehantfi  dealing  with  Brazil 
have  valid  an<l  jn^t  eaus^et*  for  eom[ilaint  owing  to  thefttel  that  alt  thenteaui  trarii^por- 
tatiou  ernopanjtv  tarrying  freij^ht  between  r'tuted  Statet<  ports  and  lirazil  formed  a 
comhinatinn  jsome  yearg  ago,  and  a^  tliev  rnono|Kilize  tlie  trade  their  ratea  of  freight 
are  80  hi^h  aj-  to  be  prejndirial  to  the  liUKHiesbinterestfi  of  those  who  are  unfortunately 
obliged  to  patronii^e  thenv  eompanies. 

Any  independent  nsenhanr  in  this  ^  ity  (New  York)  or  in  Brazil — whether  importer 
or  exporter— knows  that  the  l^mport  ct  lh»!l,  l*rinee  and  Sloman  UnejSj  plying  l3e* 
twf*n  thin  and  Brazilian  port**,  from  Pernambneo  southward,  exaet  exorbitantly  bi>^h 
rates  of  freiglit  on  mt^rehandij^e  rarrieil  either  way.  In  the  eoffee  trade  it  i,s  a  well- 
known  faet  tijat  the^e  monnpolist^H^  notably  l^niport  ilt  Holt,  diHTiminate  in  favor  of 
some  of  the  large  imi>orterH  of  mffee  by  njaking  them  ^nli&^iantial  eonee&^eioDs  in 
freight,  wlueh*  of  eonrHe.  in  <letrimental  to  the  smaller  im[>orlers.  Thin  diKgraeeful 
state  t^f  affairs  eertainly  ealln  for  a  draMie  remetly.  Ah  a.  merehant  and  ishipper  lon|t 
connecled  wilh  Brazil  1  mont  heartily  and  unquallliedly  indorse  Coni«id  Imniiss's 
I  ret'omnu'jidatioii  eiiinvrning  the  need  for  an  Ameriean  Mti^aiUHhip  line  between  the 
United  Staten  and  Brazil.  I'mctically  the  entire  litule  between  the  I'uited  States  and 
,  Ama/.on  portn  and  Maranhiun  and  Ceara  ifi  monopolized  by  the  B*>oib  SteanJt?hip 
jO^mpany  of  Liverpool,  wbieb,  owing  to  arrangt^ment;^  eonehided  with  other  steam* 
ship  eompanie!*,  dietate  ratewt  eonditiouK,  etr.^  to  nuit  itself,  Vait  always  at  the 
expense  of  the  interesi'ti^  of  thiKeonntry.  1  hope  the  i-oupuTs  appeal  will  ret^nlt  in  the 
eBtahlishment  of  a  new  line  ai  steamers,  whieh  I  am  positive  would  speedily  eecare 
a  very  large  ehare  of  the  businee^  between  this  country  and  Brazil. 

OUR   TriADE  WITH   ARGENTINA. 

Another  ^Toat  South  Arnerican  coiintrv  wliieh  otij^dit  to  furnish  a 
large  and  L^xpatidino-  market  for  Ameriean  goods  is  Argentina,  whose 
total  foreign  ec*niiiieree  has  inereased  with  wonilerful  rapidity  from 
$ll3,iHitJ,Ui>Uin  1S81  to  ^4:>lJKJ(}v(Mio  in  V.mi.  But  our  sliare  of  this  is 
only  ahoiit  Siiri,nO<^000.  The  main  eause  of  this  !)eggarly  showing  is 
tie  sanu*  as  in  otir  Brazilian  eoinineiTe—  in  the  nuiin  the  lack  of  regular^ 
ftde(iuate  shipping  faeilities  eojitrcjlled  by  Ann^rit^ans  in  AnnTiean  inter- 
ests. There  are  uuw  iiuinitig  from  New  York  to  the  River  Fhita  sev- 
eral so-called  ''steanjship  lines/' owned  and  niauagc^d  by  foreigners, 
under  foreign  flags,  the  vessels  heitig  in  general  older,  slower,  and 
inferior  in  ev**ry  way  to  the  ships  trading  Ix^tween  th«  River  Plata 
poi'ts  and  Eui'ope.  lion.  John  Barrett,  formerly  minister  to  Argen- 
tina, stated  f»efore  the  Merrlnint  Maritie  t'omntission  at  ('hieago  in  11*04 
that  the  share  of  the  I'nited  Statics  in  the  Ai^getjtine  trade  when  lie  was 
at  Btienos  Aires  was  only  5^^L^4,0Ul^JHK^  '"Tht^re  is  no  valid  reason 
except  that  of  insulheieiit  steamship)  i^elntions,"  declared  Mr.  Barrett, 
^^wh^'our  trade  with  Argentina  should  tiot  l>eeome  ?5UJMKIJMhi  per 
annuDi  instead  of  the  present  low  tigut*e/'     And  he  added: 

Coming  now  to  the  direi*t  jKiint  in  hantl»  it  ii*  my  opinii^n,  i^upoorteil  by  nearly  all 
the  authorities*  1  eonanlte^l  in  Smith  Anieriea,  that  at  leat^ta  ujontldy  line  of  8teiuner», 
carrying  mails  ami  j>ag«engers  and  huvinii  the  freight  faeilitie><  charaeteristic  of  nueh 
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vee**el8,  sUouhi  Kh^  eslabliBshed  with  tts  teniiinal  p«>int.«iat  NVw  York  m  the  Ignited 
Statefl  aad  BuenoB  Airt-a  in  Argt^ntina.  At  present  therf  ih  no  through  mail,  pa«een- 
ger,  an(i  fast  servit-*^  between  these  twu  portti.  There  are  frerj^ht  steamers  leaving 
New  York  every  week  for  Argentina,  hut  they  are  i-low  and  ununited  for  niailn,  pa^- 
aengerp,  and  fa^  freight  or  expresB. 

Mr*  Barrett  also  said: 

There  are  ^ix  tirst-olass  mail  and  pasnenger  wteainship  lines  l>etween  B«eno8  Aires 
anil  European  ixirti?,  so  that  it  is  possible  for  inailBf  paseengerfi,  and  ini|u»rtani  or 
f»erishal>le  freijjht  to  be  dis^patched  at  the  rate  of  a  steamer  and  a  half  a  week,  and  I 
think  in  aiv^ther  two  weekn  there  will  he  another  line;  but  I  wiwh  to  n take  a  eon- 
eervative  statement,  and  1  therefore  say  nix. 

I  wish  especially  to  en II  your  attention  to  th'w  point,  an<!  you  bu»iue»>?  men  who 
are  here  can  realize  its  importance.  The  btiHinees  men  of  f5ueiiot»  Aire**  can  write  to 
Europe  and  receive  a  reply  faHily  in  tifty  davf^.  It  is  very  ^Idom  that  they  can  ever 
comtnujncat**  with  Sew  York  aiul  i'liira^'^u  anil  get  an  answer  in  less?  than  eighty 
days.  Any  one  w  ho  in  familiar  with  hn.^inesi'  mt^thodH  and  the  imjKirtant!^  of  goml 
exchange  realizefj  what  a  handicap  this  is  to  the  extension  of  American  eommeree. 
I  have  heard  w-oroH  uf  South  AmeHian  nierehanti*  and  1  winkers  complain  uf  the 
wretcheci  mail  arrangemeut^t  Wtwei'U  the  United  8tateB  and  Argentina.  If  there 
wen*  diret't  and  revrnlar  service  Ix^twt^en  Biienos  Aires  and  New  York,  there  m  no 
donht  in  my  mind  that  ft^nr-lifthsof  the  South  Americans  whutmvel  to  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  on  either  hnsinetf^^  or  pleaffure  would  come  or  rt^turti  via  the  United 
States. 

NATIONAL   AID    NECE8»HARY   AT   FIRST, 

That  with  this  parent  need  of  steMin.ship  communiciition  no  direct  line 
was  established,  Ministei*  Burrett  ex|>lttined  thus: 

The  principal  reason  that  we  do  not  have  direct  *-teaTnsirip  connnunication  now  of 
the  I  laws  which  I  numtion  k  that  no  cotnpany  w  willing  to  nndertake  tta^an  ex  peri* 

[  ment  or  venture  unless  they  can  re(*eive  a  compensation  for  currying  thenjailH,  which 
will  insure  them  against  primary  or  temi>orary  lfj*Ls.  I  have  talked  with  leading 
Bteiinj(*hip  men  in  Bueno&i  Aire**,  I'anF,  IfmnUurg,  and  London,  a.^  well  bs  in  New 
Y«irk.  and  they  have  all  told  me  that  it  wouhl  be  imposHihle  to  initiate  a  great  and 
iniportiint  undertaking  of  this*  kind  nnle^  they  could  rtn^eive  snflicient  support  from 

[the  looted  States  and  the  Sftulli  Americjin  IlA-puKdic  to  protect  them  while  they  were 
building  up  ^nffieient  travel  to  maintain  the  line  on  a  jiaying  ImniK, 

1  wif*h  to  ex|>lain  a  httle  in  n^ird  to  thJF  point.  Tlie  <iue??tion  arine*',  if  the  busi- 
n^m  in  there  wny  do  not  men  go  into'it?  lA-t  me  remind  yuu  that  Europe  hae  become 
eHtahli-^heil  in  thi.^  tra<le  in  the  firHt  place,  and  that  she  lontrols  it  at  the  pr«*eent  time. 
All  the  Hteams^hip  line-s  that  nndertake  this  bn,«ines!*  are  Eurr»peftn  gteamehip  lineSi 
and  wishing  to  bnilti  ni>  the  tra<le  with  Knmpe  rather  than  witli  America  they  form 
com  hi  nation!^  and  use  their  in  Hue  nee  againj*t  the  eetablisliment  of  American  Itnee^ 
Y*on  tiee  that  in  the  agreement  of  the  I^aoiport  &  Holt  Line,  wlueh  run>!  a  line  of 
panwenger  to  Ujo,  hut  does  not  go  on  to  Boeni»H  Airci*.  Beeaufeof  an  agreement  i^  ith 
the  Koyal   JIail  Stean3i?hip  Com  pan  v  of  England  they  agree  that  they  will  not  run 

[their  mi?*wnger  Hteanierv  farther  than  Kio.  and  ytM  1  wit"  informed  in  New  York  and 
Philaoelphia  that  an  Ameri<*an  ci*ni|jany  was  alrt^aiiy  organized  that  would  \h-  wiU- 
uig  to  nndertake  to  init  on  a  line  of  yteamerp  l»etween  New  Yttrk  an<l  Buenos  Airea 
provided  they  could  receive  enough  money  for  carrying  the  mail^  to  inmire  them 
against  hisfs  while  they  were  esta bushing  a  regular  trade  and  traffic. 

THE   TRADE   WITH   URUGUAT. 

In  roply  to  an  inquiry  from  thf  chaimian  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Conimi.ssion,  Senritt>r  (lalliii^ei*,  Mr.  BaiTett  stnted  that  all  the  tirHt- 
class  Euio|x*an  steamship  lirjes  out  to  Buenos  Aires  roeeived  a  suh- 
ventiou  of  sonu^  kind  and  that  tlie  head  of  the  British  Royal  Mail 
I'ompany  had  informed  him  that  *'they  could  not  have  eHtablisheti 
themsel\x*s  if  it  hud  not  been  fnr  the  assistance  that  they  received  from 
the  English  (Tuveniment/"' 
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What  is  true  of  our  timle  witli  Ai>rentinii  and  the  rtiuses  wliich 
Lamj>er  it  i.s  tnie  al.so  of  our  trade  with  rnigimy.  The  Aiuericao 
consul  at  the  ^reat  p>ort  of  Montevideo  savt^: 

•I  am  fr<!J|mntly  ni*kvtl  by  Aineriiflii  irifjuirerp  whether  or  not  thert^isany  prejudice 
agHiDBt  Aiiieriiiin  pHMlurt.^  in  thin  t ountry.  My  iiiLNVVt^r  i^  thiit  thnre  is  no  prejmiit^ 
against  them,  l»ul  that  on  tlie  rftntrary  thin-  are  in  favor  and  ntlht^r  |ireferTe«i  wheD 
known,  lint  it  niuf-l  ht*  rt'tuerul>t»retl  tliat  Anjerk-nn  nmn^faetureil  ifCKKiu  of  all 
elaiises,  in  thin  I'ountry  jiartiruliirly,  are  olftretl  for  Hale  by  rufn  n*it  Atnericaiiis — men 
w  bo  )mve  no  Hiter»\st  in  our  eoiititry  or  in  lis  prt^MJucti?  except  m  they  may  obtain  a 
profit  from  the  ?ale  of  tlieni. 

The  name  peojili'  who  pueli  our  inerehandii*e  a^ide  antl  fori'e  that  of  other  nations 
to  the  frtiiit  punh  onr  eountry  a>*i»ie  iHiii  say  that  wiiiie  we  are  a  great  produrinje 
nation  we  have  no  laeilitie?'  for  marketing  our  i»ro<]net8.  Here  we  are  fort'tHl  to 
ailenc'e.  The  reror*LH  .nhow  that  durinij  the  liseaf  year  ending  June  30,  11*1*5,  there 
were  exjvorteil  froni  tliii^i'oufitry  to  the  tiiited  Statej^  giHMis  to  the  viilue  of  ^3,998,175 
in  Amerieati  j^old  and  that  not  one  *ioHnrs  worth  of  tills  amonjit  left  this  port  on  an 
Amerie-an  ve*syeb  t_)f  the  rm]K(rtH  to  thi:^  country  from  the  Fnited  States  ♦luring  the 
same  period,  e^^tiiuated  at  ^2,5<H*,tK>U,  hut  two  «.ir;^oe8,  eaeh  with  IeK«  thati  l»(MX),t)00 
feet  of  kiful>er,  «  auie  in  American  >^«iling  ve**j>'fl8.  The  j^real  bulk  of  the  export* 
from  an"!  imports  to  tlu-  rnik*d  Stales,  so  far,  at  lea.«t»  lUi  Uruguay  in  concernetl,  \s 
carrJL^d  in  foreign  shipji.  Only  a  few  days  a^o  the  <iovernmt^nt  *)f  Argentina  passed 
a  law  granting  a  Hul>i<idy  j^monntlng  tu  alMJUt  $5(i,tKX),  gold,  luonthly  for  a  terrn  of 
ten  years*,  available  to  tw<^  ateamship  lines  plying  taween  that  country  and  Kurope, 
all  because  the  people  of  Europe  are  energetic  anil  looking  to  their  own  best  intt^restis. 
My  remedy  lor  all  thi.n  la — 

1.  EHtablish  a  line  of  American  steam Bhi[je  for  tja^sengon!,  freight,  and  inait  be- 
tween New  York  and  the  river  Plata  (the  mail  n^'eive*!  Octol^er  0  wa**  poste<i  at 
Nevp  York  Septemlx^r  2)  aud  in  that  v\ay  make  tins  great  market  within  eai«y  rt^ach 
of  ourt*,  and  provide  the  American  people  with  a  more  rapid  and  ea«<y  niean*<of  eotn- 
luunicatiun  with  thin  (Mrrtion  of  thin  continent,  of  whieh  most  of  our  people  know  so 
little. 

2*  fc^end  thei^  goml  American  agents  with  l>nstTRiis  training  and  experienee.  Lei 
them  e.^tab3itih  pennanent  hou.*<t*H  and  give  these  people  to  nnderstand  that  they  are 
here  to  eater  to  tlieir  wanti^  and  to  uupply  them. 

augentina's  nkw  si:B8iny. 

It  will  be  noted  tliat  our  consul  at  Montevideo  refers  to  nn  offer  of  a 
stibstdy  of  $50,otHi  jrold  a  month  for  two  line^  from  Buenos  Aires  to 
Euro]X'.  The.se  stmniers  are  to  be  run  under  the  Art^fetitine  flag, 
will  eurry  inivul  reserve  men  of  the  Artrentine  navy,  ana  will  he  held 
at  thi*  disposal  of  the  Uovenniient  in  \var»  In  a  report  expluininjj  the 
dettiils  of  thi.s  Artrentine  subsidy.  Mr,  A.  jNL  Beaupre,  our  prenent 
Minister  to  Argentina,  says: 

During  the  agitatlorj  and  diHrnj^sion  of  the  past  two  montiiB  tliat  have  attended 
the.se  tiieasnreH  the  <|ut^tion  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  existing  service  lietwet^u 
its  ports  and  I  hone  of  thip  great  Republic  haj^  l>een  rained.  The  prees  ha«  evinced 
fiome  Rurprine  that  the  American  porLn  were  not  included.  It  hat*  been  a^ked:  le 
nothing  to  l>e  done  to  impr-ive  the  service,  or  rather  to  et*tabii>'h  a  f^ervice,  with  tbe 
jiorti*  of  the  north?  Hut  thewe  quet^tiunni  have  nnnained  nnanswereil  liecanBe  the 
AmerieanF  art^  few  in  number  here,  the  American  mannfactnrers  intrusting  their 
interei*!^  nminly  to  Knropean  agents,  who^.^  intereyt.H  are  at  leawt  divided.  Thereare, 
however,  inn>frrtant  rcaHuufl  i\s  it  fj^eemj^  to  me  and  I  beheve  to  every  Amerii^n  wbo 
knows  this  east  coast  of  South  America,  for  the  establi,'?hment  of  regular  and  rapid 
ami  eouifortable  t'ouunuuicntion  with  the  ports  of  North  America. 

It  is  an  easv  matter  for  uierchantt<  in  anv  part  of  the  world  to  get  their  goods 
nowadays.  The  liarliorpof  the  worid  are  fulf  of  craft  that  have  had  to  ''  lay  np"  for 
lack  of  freights,  and  steamers  of  gotxl  capacity  and  ijidiffereut  speed  ply  into  every 
j>i>rt  and  comer  of  the  world.  The  merchants  of  8onth  America  will  therefore 
readily  and  tnith fully  anj^wer— and  the  more  read! I v  if  they  are  European,  ai»  the 
tiioBt  of  tliem  are— that  they  have  nodifticulty  in  gettmg  their  merchandii^e  out  from 
the  United  States^  and  that  the  facilities  are  abundant.  They  am  abundant,  it  is 
true,  bat  not  »o  abundant  in  proportion  to  the  trade  done  as  the  facilitiei!'  for  getting 
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goods  from  Fai rope.  Aii*l  yet  the  Argentine  liovernment  is  planning  to  give  out- 
right three-miitrterH  of  a  ijiilliijii  dollars  gold  per  annuin  to  secure  an  improvement 
in  t  h  e  a  I  rein  I  y  n\  p  u  I  Kn  nn  n^a  n  !*e  r  vi  ve. 

The  main  iidviintaj||e  of  a  fast  ^rvice  if  nut  bo  niut-h  in  the  <pii('k  ami  regulftr 
deiivery  of  nier^harKli&e-  the  trrent^r  advantat^e  ia  that  it  hnng^  the  producer  and 
consnnitT,  the  factory  and  the  inarket*  «*lost'r  tog€thi*r,  It  tarrie*f  the  l)!iyer  to  the 
Bonri'e  of  Huppliee,  enable^'  him  to  buy  in  pers^^^^n  of  the  producer  and  not  from  saiii- 
pte«  In  the  ImndH  of  indifferent  or  inrcunpetent  a^entn*  In  t^hort,  with  rapid  ami 
eonifortable  means  of  connnunieation  the  Argenliiie«  would  readily  visit  the  United 
Statef*T  woulil  Hotm  come  to  know  the  extent  and  value  of  its  production,  and  would 
peek  itrt  many  artides  of  jjuperior  qmdity.  The  Arj?entine.«  are  well  dinjitised  towarcl 
American  goods;  they  are  witliont  excei>tion  intere><ted  in  the  Uniteil  StaU'8  iiud 
exf>re«s  the  des^ire  to  viKJt  them.  At  present  the  Cnileil  States  are  a  dintant  country 
beeauN.*  for  eornlort  and  ^petnl  one  mimt  Jirst  go  to  Knro(>e— paw*  through  the  markete 
of  Europe  to  reai*h  them.  Were  fa^t  Lommunicationa  establislied  the  Americaji 
marketN  won  Id  l>e  the  nearest  an<l  Europe  would  be  the  distant  country. 

READY    TO   MEET  THE    UNITED   STATES*     . 

Thiit  this  offer  by  Arifeiitiriu  of  this  lartfo  subsidy  to  new  Vmm  of 
«toniiishi|>s  ignoi'Cs  the  I'tdted  States  for  thi?se  lines  at*e  to  run  to 
continental  ports  of  Eti rope— does  not  imply  tin  unfriendliness  on  Hie 
part  of  the  Argentine  (iovernment.  Thc^  trnth  apparently  is  thai  the 
Arf^entine  atithorities  regard  the  United  Stiitjes  as  not  yet  .suiheiently 
eidi^ditened  and  profrressive  to  do  its  own  part  tovvaril  the  establish- 
ment of  a  direct  steiiniship  service.  Fot%  some  titne  ago,  the  Argentine 
(iovernnient  sotitided  our  own  (iovernment  on  this  subject  without  any 
response.  Minister  Barrett  declared  in  11104  before  the  Mereliutit 
Marine  Commission  at  Chicago: 

I  tmve  now  tlie  further  bitnoraml  ]«Ieai^ure  to  inform  your  commission  that  the 
Arpentine  Ciovernment  ban  inforiually  intimated  to  me  that  it  !?tands  ready  to  do  its 
share  in  pHviniir  for  this  tninsfwrtation  of  luails.  wtueh  will  enable  a  lirnt-diLHs  line  to 
he  eHtabliftfied^  provided  the  I'nited  State*  \sill  do  itK  part,  (ieneml  Koca,  the  able 
President  of  Argentina,  ii  nuin  who  stand**  in  southern  South  America  hi  juntas  much 
prominence  am  (ienend  Diaz  dra^  in  Mexico^  a  man  of  ^rn?at  ebamcter  i*nd  great  intiu- 
enee,  Paid  to  me,  jus<t  l>efore  I  wa^?  l<:»avinjir  Buemin  Aires,  that  be  and  hit*  ooiuitry- 
men  maintained  that  the  i^T'eatet^t  {nxwiJihle  Irdhienee  whieb  could  be  exerted  for  tfie 
buildiu^  up  and  ei*iuentin^  ui  ringer  relation?  of  friend^ibip  aud  ( utnmeree  between 
the  east  euast  of  South  AmeriLa  would  l>e  the  puttin;^  on  of  a  ftrpt-elaes  mail,  pawtsen- 
ger,  and  ffw?t-freight  .steamship  line  hetweeu  ^ew  York  and  Buenos  Airen  whieh 
would  also  touch  at  stieh  [KiThs  an  Rio  Jitneim,  Bahia,  Santot*,  imd  Montevidio. 

In  fact  it  is  a  eonntant  MHirce  of  sur|_>ri>e  to  South  Aiueriean  Htate.^men  and  buBiness 
men  that  the  Uniterl  StateH,  with  all  itp  elaiiut*  to  great uest*  and  progre*-**,  im  not  will* 
lug  to  take  the  initiative  in  a  movement  id  such  imj>ortanre  which  South  Amorjcn  is 
ready  to  follow  with  earuc^tnet^  and  with  even  entluii^ias^m. 

If  y*>u  will  jio  liaek  ytm  will  rememlxT  the  lirst  Pan-American  conference  which 
wiM*  hehl  in  Wasbingtnn,  pres^ided  over  by  Mr.  l^laiue,  Thisi  apf>ealB  especial Iv  to 
me  Ijecause  I  bad  the  honor  of  being  one  of  tlie  delegate**  to  the  fecund  Pan-Ameriean 
conference,  held  in  Mexico.  At  that  tir^t  conference  the  I'niteil  SUitet*  delegates 
recommended  that  a  h^teanislup  line  l>e  estaldifhed  between  New  York  and  Buenos 
Aires,  ami  that  certain  sums  s^hould  Ix*  paid  n^npectively  anrl  yjri>[M>rtionately  by  the 
United  Statej^  and  Ar^fentme  *»overnment«.  Argentina  carri*^!  out  her  part  of  the 
contract,  tier  Congrean  pii«f«etl  the  law;  the  United  Statej^  did  nothrn^r,  and  ever 
ainee  thev  have  been  asking  whether  we  were  a  fieople  of  onr  word  or  n<jt. 

Even  it  there  is  oenositinn  in  the  United  States  to  the  jjranthig  of  what  are  termed 
"Bntwidies,"  it  wonld  i^nnn  m  if  there  ou^dit  to  be  no  objection  to  payin^^  a  reajion- 
able  ?<um  for  carrying  the  mails,  especially  w  hen  Argentina,  Brazil,  and  ixi«»ihly  other 
countriea  of  that  section  stand  ready  lo  t^ooperate.  The  amount  that  the  United 
States  would  find  it  neeest^ary  to  appropriate  for  such  fai^ilities  would  l>e  completely 
lost  and  forgotten  in  the  increase  of  our  trade  w  ith  Argentina,  Brazil,  Uniguay,  and 
Paraguay,  which  wt»nld  re-suib  In  other  wordsi,  for  a  few  hundred  thous*and  dollars 
per  annum  the  Uniterl  Statei?  would  give  the  lmsine»^  interests  of  our  country  new 
and  unrivaled  opportnnities  for  developing  their  trade  to  large  proportions  in  a  field 
which  already  has  a  commerce  with  the  other  world  of  nearlv  $800,OCpjOOO,  but 
where  the  i?hare  of  the  United  Stat-es  Ib  now  less  than  |KK3,iXX).rK)b. 
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President  Roosevelt  wa.s  familiar  with  these  .signifieant  facts  when 
he  wrotii  in  his  iiiessiige  to  Congress,  Decern  her  5,  11*05: 

To  the  Hpreaii  *4  our  trade  in  peace  and  the  defense  of  our  fla^?  in  war  a  great  and' 
proejwrouB  merchant  marine  is  indiflpefiBat>k*.  We  *«hould  have  Rtnps  of  our  own  and 
Beatnen  of  our  own  to  eonvey  our  p:(joda  to  neutral  markets,  and  in  case  of  need  to 
reenforoe  oor  battle  line,  if  can  not  h«t  t»e  a  «iurce  of  re^et  and  anea^inesei  to  ud 
that  the  hue??  of  coinniiiniratiim  with  ourfigter  repnbliei*  of  Soutii  America  phonld  be 
chietlv  nnder  ftireiji^n  rontrol.  Tt  iw  not  a  jB^ood  tnin^  that  American  merchants  and 
i«anniaeturer¥i  fihonhl  have  tti  send  their  ^0"xi}<  and  letters  to  South  America  via 
Europe  if  they  wi«h  security  and  dij^pateh.  Even  on  the  Pat^ifie,  where  our  ships 
have  held  their  own  l>etter  thiin  on  the  Atlantic,  onrnierchant  flag  in  now  threatened 
through  the  liberal  aid  bestowed  t>v  other  govern  me nt«  on  tlieirown  jsteain  Iine^,  t 
a^k  your  earnest  con8i<leTation  of  the  re|>ort  with  whicii  the  I^Iercbant  ^larine  Com* 
mi«8ioii  ba«  followed  its  long  and  careful  inquir>\ 

The  bill  of  the  Mercfnint  MuriTje  Commission,  as  has  heen  said,  acti 
directly  on  such  rceoiiniieiidHtions  us  those,  providiiit,^  one  line  fort- 
nightly from  an  Atlantic  port  to  Brazil,  with  ii  mail  subventiou  of 
J^iiKU>00  |>er  year:  one  line  fortiii^zhtly  from  an  Atlantic  port  to  A rj^on- 
tina,  with  a  niail  suf>ventioii  of  ^;'^75,ouO;  one  line  fortnightly  from  a 
Gidf  poi*t  to  lirazil,  with  a  mail  subvi*ntion  of  ^:^7rj,0iK),  and  in  the 
Pacilic,  one  line  f\>rtnightly  from  a  PacMtic  port  to  the  Isthmurt  of 
Panama,  with  a  mail  siiln  eiition  of  ^l:iO,nyu- these,  hesidesaline  from 
a  (iiilf  port  to  Cu!ia,  with  ^75,000  for  a  semi  weekly  service;  a  line 
from  a  Gnlf  port  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  with  s^TojHM)  for  a  weekly 
service,  and  a  line  from  a  Gulf  port  to  Mexico,  with  ;s;.V(>,00rj  for  a 
weekly  service. 

Value  of  imports  nnd  e.eport»  in  the  Irade  hdtveen  the  Unitni  States  anrf  the  Repnhlics  of 
Anjentina^  Hfazilf  Pttraffrmt/^  and  UntffHfii^  darititf  the  ftttral  year  rndimj  Jvnr  30^ 
1904. 

EXPORTS. 


Tf^- 


In  Aroerl- 1   In  forel^     In  Amerl-     In  foreign 
ean  TeHMte.      vcBiels,      can  ¥eai*lji.|      vesaelju 


Bteam  vi!stidl% 


SaiUn^ 


Ar^endnfl. 
BraBil...... 

ParuguAy  ., 
Urygutty  .. 


I    r4,98&,274 

2,009  I  1»,324 

, I,670,ai7 


$140,779 
27:t,81g 


3.757  I 


tin.  Tan.  157 
10.  Si55,  &lfi 

2t.:Hia 


IMPORTS. 

I         Steam  Teasels. 

loAmeri  I  In  foreign 

|OiLti  irt389el«.|  Tewels. 

Ar^nOnA fl8.6«3  '  |5,fi87,29« 

Braail... 91J15  74,67er,fiM 

Paragimy - ,....„ .- 17,M2 

Uru^ffuay , 82,W7  i  815,200 


In  Ameri'     Id  furelgn 
can  vettteU.]      veKselB. 


SaiUng  veoels. 


$1,111,041 
1,151,504 


11,354  I 


f8,i($8a4i 

230, 4«5 

416 

786^  0«B 


Three  voyngt^s,  nine  monthe:  ^^^"^  t*^°'- 

Lvra\.. 4,417 

TrHmont , i»,606 


Total 14,023 


Pwo  voyages,  six  mooths: 

Siberia , 11,284 

HvajtJea , .-  3,753 

Kon-a. 11,276 

:\lotiEolia 13,63^ 

l*Una»it»s 3,753 

^lanchuria ... 13,638 


Total - 57,342 


FROM   THE   ATLANTIC  COAOT. 


One  voyaffe,  six  months: 

Misgiouri 7»  914 

M ississi ppi , 7,  913 

Ix'wit*  Luekenbach .... 3, 905 


b 


Total ,.... 19,732 

American  sail  vessels  in  the  Philippine  trade  are  not  separately 
repurtpcl,  Imt  they  are  a  relatively  small  factor,  steam  vessels  heavily 
prcdoinimiting. 

The  14,0i!8  tons  of  8teamei-s  engagec!  for  nine  months  in  the  Philip- 

?ine  trade   would  earn  under  this  hill  $72,l:*li>  in   subventions;   the 
7,074  tons  of  steamers  encraged  for  six  months  would  earn  S-250,4i^<>— 
a  total  of  §:'i2:-s,4UH. 

The  14J»*iii  tons  of  steamers  engaged  for  three  months  in  the  Philip- 
pine trade  would  receive  nothing. 

Seven  of  these  American  steamers,  including  all  of  the  largest  in 
the  list,  would  he  eligible  for  the  mail  service  under  this  bill,  and 
receiving  this  mail  pay  could  not  earn  the  general  cargo  subvention. 


Ill  the  eighth  paragraph  of  auction  ♦}  (jf  iht*  shipping  }>ill  of  the  Mer- 
chant Murine  toLiiiiiission  is  the  only  provision  whieli  tluit  IhII  contains 
for  a  very  fast  orean  mail  service  uf  iio  knots,  and  the  only  provision 
in  re^Eird  tu  a  line  to  Kiiro[>e,  all  the  other  regular  lines  proposed  in 
the  lull  running  either  to  South  America,  the  West  Indies,  Mexico^ 
Africa,  Australia,  or  the  Orient. 

This  provision,  muiihered  eighth,  is  in  effeet  for  an  increase  of 
3?25(>JHin  a  yeur  in  the  [Hesent  eoinpensation  of  $7^7 J hio  payable  under 
the  postal-iiid  law  of  JS!>1  to  tla*  Ainerirun  Line*  nf  trans-AtUintie  .steam- 
ers from  New  York  to  Plymouth,  dierbourg,  and  Southaniptun,  the 
only  line  employing  exehisively  American  tonnage  now  upe rating  in 
tranS'Atlantir  ronimeree. 

A  trlanc*^  lit  thi'  history  of  thi8  solitary  American  line  is  interefci.tiiig. 
it  Is  the  outufiowth  of  a  steanisliip  service  started  more  than  thirty 
years  ago  by  the  International  Navipition  Company.  This  company, 
composed  ahnost  entirely  of  Americans,  desired  to  opemte  ATuerican 
steamers,  but  fcnuid  on  fai'cfnl  examination  that  witfiout  a  .subsidy  it 
eoidd  not  conjpete  with  Hritish  conj])anies  which  had  lont>:  been  sub- 
sidized,  and  at  that  time  no  suljsidy  was  to  be  secured  from  Concfress, 
Therefore  this  American  **otnpany  as  an  alternative  acrcpted  the  cjlTer 
by  the  Beij^^ian  (it^vrrnment  of  a  sul>sidy  of  J|?liM^jHio  a  year  for  ten 
years  and  port  privileores  worth  !^::in,O00  more  for  a  service  between 
Antwerp  and  the  Tnitcd  Stat<*s.  a  condition  of  the  contract  being-  that 
the  ships  shonld  sail  under  Belgian  colors. 

Therefore,  instead  <d"  buildin^:  new  steaniships  in  America  and  flying 
the  Stars  and  Stripes,  the  coni|>anv  built  in  British  yards  and  flew  the 
Belgian  rfag.  The  enter]U'isc,  aided  Irv  the  subsiny,  proved  so  sue* 
ces^ful  that  in  ISSH  the  Intt^rnational  comi>any  was  able  to  acquire 
the  well-known  British  Imuan  lane,  after  the  death  of  its  founder, 
William  Innian. 


BUILDlNCi    THE    PARIS   AND   NEW   YORK. 


The  Hrst  ste|>  of  the  Aniericaii  owners  of  the  Imuan  service  was  to 
construi't  two  steamers,  the  celebrated  rvVi/  ftf  I^trls  and  Cffi/  of  New 
YiN'i\  the  first  twin  screw  ships  and  the  swiftest  and  tinest  vessels  tbat 
had  ever  I  teen  designed  for  commercial  service.  The  Inman  was  a  mail 
snlisidized  British  ctnupany  and  the  new  vessels  were  of  course  Imilt 
in  British  yards.  IVfore  they  wert*  completed  the  British  ]K>st-ollice 
suddenly  withdrew  its  mail  sulKsidy  from  the  Inman  Coujpany,  in  pur- 
suance  of  the  traditional  British  policv  of  reserving  everv  penny  of 
■'^    to  British  si" 


nmi 


1  pay  as  far  as  possible  to  British  shipowners. 
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The  Ciftj  of  y^w  Vf^rk  and  C/ff/  <yf  Pftris  were  very  nmoli  faster 
tliHii  any  otlier  sliips  afloat,  but  the  British  ( ro%'eranjent  preferred  to 
8end  fc  mails  by  s^luwer  vessels  |>rovided  they  were  Bntish-owned^ 
rather  than  liy  the  superb  new  ''greyhounds/'  which,  though  they  flew 
the  British  flag  and  earried  British  oflieers  and  erew»,  were  owned  by 
Anierican  eapttaL 

The  Vlfij  of  Parifi  'ciiiA  City  trf  Xetr  Vork^  the  costliest  nhips  in  the 
world,  eoukl  not  be  rnn  without  the  help  of  a  snbsidj.  In  its  lui fore- 
seen dileninia  the  International  Navigation  Company  now  appealed  to 
Congress  for  American  registry  for  the  two  steaniers,  promising,  if 
this  were  gmnted,  to  build  two  simitar  ships  in  the  United  States,  and* 
if  given  an  Ameriean  subsidy  under  the  postal  aid  law  of  181U,  to 
ondertake  a  weekly  serviee  from  New  York  to  Europe. 

The  postal -a  id  law  as  it  has  lieen  passed  by  the  Senate  provided  a 
mail  compensation  of  $«>  per  mile,  or  !Slti,4Ul^  for  every  outward  voyage. 
But  the  Iloust'  in  |msfsing  the  hill  had  rut  the  eonqjensation  down  to 
$4  per  mile  or  $l4,i"»00  for  every  outward  voyage,  a  rate  regarded  by 
Atneriean  shipowners  as  insutheient  tootfset  long-standing  British  sub- 
sidies and  low  wages,  so  that  no  line  of  Ameriean- built  ships  had  l*een 
started  under  this  provision, 

THE   ST,  LOUIS  AND   8T.  PAUL. 

The  International  Navi^ition  Coni|mny,  ho^vever,  having  lost  its 
British  suiisidy  beeause  (»f  its  Annvrican  ownership,  was  eooipelled  to 
grasp  at  anything  it  eon  Id  get,  for  without  a  subsidy  its  two  swift 
steamers  coiUd  not  he  operated.  Congress,  hy  act  of  May  Iti.  Ksyti, 
gave  American  registry  lor  the  furrign  tradr  to  the  New  York  and 
J^utM^  the  St,  Lonls  and  St,  Pnul^  of  st>nMnvhat  larger  tonnage,  were 
completed  in  1895  at  the  Crump  yard  in  I*bi!adeh»hia,  and  the  f(mr 
steamers  entered  upon  the  peiformaiiee  of  a  wr^t^kly  unknot  service 
from  New  York  to  Southampton,  undi*r  a  ten -year  eon  tract,  pursuant 
to  the  postal  aid  law  of  \s\\\^  the  jnaxinmm  compensation  |Xiyaf)le 
being  ^4  per  outvvanl  mile,  or  $757,0^10  annually.  But  to  earn  this 
coninensation  a  :it>-knot  steamer  must  perform  the  servh-e  every  w^eek 
in  tne  year.  No  substitution  of  a  slower  vessel,  even  for  a  single 
passage*  is  allowable. 

This  exacting  service,  the  most  ditficult  and  costly  in  the  w^orld,  ha*t 
been  carried  on  by  the  American  Line  until  the  present  time,  ext*ept 
for  an  interruption  in  the  Sjmnish  war.  when,  the  four  fast  shi|)s  were 
taken  and  armed  by  the  rnited  Stales  and  employed  as  seouts  and 
cruisers  in  the  o[>erations  against  Cervera's  Heet  and  in  (he  bluekade 
of  Cuba  and  Prn-to  liico, 

lii  VM)^1  the  International  Navigation  Company,  which  owned  tl)e 
American  Line,  was  merged  with  other  compatdes  into  the  Inter- 
national Mercantile  Marine  Company.  Most  of  the  tonnage  of  this 
great  concern  is  foreign,  but  the  American  Line  continues  tt»  be  oper- 
att*d  hy  Americat*  citizens  from  offices  in  New  York,  an^l  indeed  the 
financial  control  of  the  whfde  ronduned  compimy  is  held  in  New^  York 
City  by  Americans*  Practically  all  of  the  lionds  covering  the  Ameri- 
can Line  steamers  and  1h  per  cent  of  the  bonds  of  the  combined  com- 
panies are  held  in  the  Cnited  States,  and  a  very  large  majority  of  the 
preferred  and  connnon  stm-ks  are  also  held  liere. 
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On  October  12,  19n5,  the  Po8t-0ffice  Departoient  renewed  the  con 

tract  with  tho  Amprioin  Line  at  the  exUHng  rate  of  compensation  for 
another  ten-year  period,  with  tlie  privilege,  however,  of  terminating 
the  contnu't  at  tlie  erjd  of  any  year  after  live  year>i  on  a  year's  notice. 
The  new  eoiitnict  of  the  British  (jovernnient  with  the  Cunard  Com^ 
pany  is  for  twenty  years,  at  $l,10r),O00  a  year.  The  present  contrad 
of  the  North  Gcnnan  Lloyd  with  tlie  German  Goyerunient  runs  foi 
tifteen  years,  and  involves  a  subsidy  of  ^1,830,000  a  year  for  an  Asiatii 
and  Australian  service. 

STILL  THE  OKLY  20-KNOT  MAIL  SERVICE, 

In  181*5  the  Anieriean  Line  entered  upon  what  wb^  then  the  onl; 
20- knot  weekly  mail  ser^iee  on  the  North  Atlantic. 

It  is  a  si^nutit*ant  fart  that  now,  after  ten  years,  the  American  Lini 
ia  still  performintr  the  only  :^n-knot  weekly  mail  service  between  thi 
United  States  and  Europe. 

In  this  dpi'ad**  sevenu  faster  ships  have  been  built — three  for  th< 
North  Gernmn  Lloyd,  one  for  the  I latnbiny- American  Company,  otn 
for  the  White  Star,  aiwl  one  or  twt*  for  the  Conipat^nie  Generale  Trans^ 
atlantique.  But  it  is  still  true,  and  will  remain  true  until  the  two  ne^ 
Cunard  ^'greyhounds''  are  eompleted,  that  the  Americiin  Line  18  fstill, 
as  it  was  in  181K5,  the  only  company  which  fulfills  a  regular  2(l-knoi 
weekly  service  with  twin-screw  ships  between  the  j>orts  of  the  United 
States  and  Eur<jpe. 

Occasional  faster  |iassatres  are  made  by  individual  ships  of  foreign' 
lines,  but  in  tlie  impurtant  t'haraeteristic  of  regularity,  swiftness,  and 
reliability  of  service  the  American  Line  still  stands  preeminent.  It 
is  the  only  line  whose  ships  steadily  deliver  across  the  Atlantic  mails 
that  started  one  week  Ijcfore, 

According  to  tlie  report  of  the  superintendent  of  foreign  mails,  the 
three  fast  steamers  of  the  North  Gerioarj  Lloyd  made  BO  passages  in 
the  tiscal  year  ending  fTime  30,  11+05;  the  one  fast  steamer  of  the 
llamburg-Anjeriran,  s  passages;  the  two  fast  steam ei"s  uf  the  Cunard, 
2f)  passages;  the  two  fast  steamers  of  the  FrerKvh  line  (to  Havre),  23 
passages;  the  ftnir  fast  steamers  (vf  the  American  Line,  -l.^  passages. 

This  report  of  the  superintendent  uf  foreign  mails  shows  further 
that  the  two  British  eompanies  presented  for  the  n^ails  last  year  on  24 
jmssages  ships  of  1(3  tu-  ]T  knots,  whieli  would  reach  the  other  side  two 
or  three  days  behind  the  American  liners.  The  German  service  is 
often  performed,  especially  in  the  st*>rmy  winter  months,  by  steamers 
even  slower. 

MOST   EXACTIJJt^    OF   ALL. 


The  United  States  is  the  only  Government  which  by  the  terms 


4 


present  con trai't  requires  a  20-knot  mail  service  all  the  year  roun 
This  is  an  impmlant  i-onsideration  wlnui  the  character  of  the  North 
Atlantie  steamship  service  is  understood.  All  fast  steamers  really  tit 
for  rarrying  the  European  mails  are  d(*pendeut  uj)on  the  eabin  passen- 
ger tratlic.  and  there  are  only  a  few  months  in  tlie  year  when  this  traf* 
fie  is  very  protital>le  -May,  June,  and  the  first  half  of  July,  eastward 
bound  and  the  two  or  three  subsequent  months  returning.  During 
this  advantageous  period  the  foreign  companies  operate  all  their  fast 
and  rostly  shi]>s,  but  not  lieing  limited  by  any  rigid  govermiient  reniiire- 
nients  they  retire  their'  swift  steamers  and  substitute  slower  ana  less 
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valuable  t*raft  in  tlie  winter  niuiiths,  when  cabin  travel  ii*  H^fht  and  the 
voyages  iiioj?t  boisterous  and  expensive. 

The  American  Line,  however,  alone  of  jitl  Atlantit*  services,  is  com- 
pelled by  its  Government  mail  rontrnet  U>  keep  its  fast  ships  constantly 
in  opemtion  or  forfeit  its  subsidy  for  any  i^j-iven  voyage.  ThiJi.is 
undoubtedly  beneticial  to  the  mail  service  and  the  business  interests  of 
the  Ignited  States,  but  it  involves  a  heavy  exjienditure  to  drive  the 
great  Anu^riean  ships  across  the  Athmtie  every  wtek  in  winter  hurri- 
canes, while  their  fair-weather  foreij^^ti  rivals  are  laid  up  in  security  at 
H  HMO  en  or  Hamburt^,  or  Havre  (tv  LiverpooL 

Managers  of  the  Anieriean  Line  liavc  testified  within  a  few  yearfci 
l>efore  committees  of  Congress  that  tlieir  fast  steamers,  runrdng  on 
this  exacting  schedule,  earn  no  dividends.  It  is  stutetl  also  l>y  offit-ialb 
of  foreign  companies  that  their  ^^ gi'cy hounds  ■'  are  not  themselves 
proHtahle,  though  no  >«ueh  constant  service  is  rec^uircd  of  (hem  hy  tV*r- 
eign  governments.  Both  here  and  abroad  it  is  understood  to  be  the 
judgment  of  steamship  companies  that  the  lie  st  money -ma  king  steamers 
are  the  vessels  of  eeonomieaL  moderate  speed, 

PAST  SHIPS  INDIBPENSABLE. 

The  peculiar  value  of  the  swift  liners  accrues  ratbei'  to  the  nation 

wlujse  nag  they  Hy  than  Icj  the  rom[»any  nvspunsible  f<u"  their  niaiu- 
tenaiu'e*  These  fust  ships,  or  a  certain  niuuberof  them,  are  indispt^n- 
sable  for  quick  mail  coinmuliication  mi  the  iiuportiint  trans- Atlantic 
route,  and  in  time  of  war  for  service  as  *' scouts'*  or  auxiliary  cruis- 
ers. Up  to  the  spring  of  IS 98,  when  they  were  suddenly  I'ullcd  to  the 
national  defense,  tiie  four  American  liners  had  cost  the  roited  ^  tates 
about  $2,000^000  in  sulisidics,  but  the  Govenm»ent.  whose  agents  were 
BCiHiring  the  dockyards  of  Flurope  for  suitable  vess«4s,  without  suc- 
cess* probably  regarded  these  four  fast  *\seouts'' as  worth  ten  tiiucH 
that  ex|>enditure. 

Tfie  importance  of  swift  merchant  cruisers*  as  the  '^eye*^  of  th*'  fleet" 
has  appjirt'ntly  growo  rather  than  diminished  since  the  year  when  the 
Navy  l>epurtni<*nt  rushed  thr  Sf.  f'fnfl^  AV.  Lft*ff\,  Ya/*,  and  /Irrtyfrd 
away  to  watrh  for  (Jervera's  ships  an  the  edge  of  the  Caribbean,  For 
Aduiiral  Dewey,  pre.siderjt  of  the  (leuerul  Board,  in  his  impressive 
statement  on  "The  Mivrclmnt  Marim*  as  an  Auxiliary  to  the  Navy" 
(published  in  the  rec*'nt  report  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Commission), 
declares  that  *'the  most  imp<u*tant  service  whii^h  merchant  vessels  can 
jn^rform  for  the  Navy  in  time  of  war  is  as  scotit,s/'  ihat  "  vessels  of  less 
than  'i<>  knots  sustained  sea  si>eed  would  l*e  of  litth*  value  for  this  serv- 
ice^'^  and  that  '"the  (lencral  Hoard  believes  tljut  approximately  one 
vefisel  of  this  type  would  lie  needed  in  tinu*  of  war  foreaeli  battle  ship," 

ADMIRAL   DEWEY's  VIEW, 

Admiral  Dewey  further  states  that  if  tlie  l^nitt^d  States  nhould  go  to 
war  wheji  the  vessels  now  autlioriziHl  hy  Congress  are  compleled  eight 
SO-knot  scout  cruiser^  would  l^e  re^juired  from  the  mercuant  luarine 
for  each  battle-ship  sL|uadron,  or  24  such  scouts  in  all. 

There  are  now  in  the  entire  Amerit*an  merchant  marine  only  fuur 
20- knot  ocean-going  steamships  — the  four  Anicrican  liners. 

Here  ii^  a  fact  of  nn>nienlous  signiticance  as  bearing  on  the  (piestion 
pen^ation  of  these  American  liners  should  l»e  increased 
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by  Jf25l),(K)f>  aiuiiially,  as  now  proposed,  and  a.s  may  be  neces?*ary  ' 
,  .Muve  our  four  2ti-kiuit  steatmn\s  to  th«i  fla^  of  thv  Unit**d  States. 

Before  another  year  ttieiiewCiumrd  siihsidy  of  ^Llon.iHMj  for  twenl 
years  will  he  in  operation.  The  aetual  salue  of  thi.s  suhf*idy  h  fi 
greater,  for  tl\e  British  iToverrmieiit  goes  to  the  extmordinary  lengl 
of  loaning  the  Cuiiard  Conn)any  out  of  tlje  puljhc  treai^ur>*  the  sum  { 
S13,00U,UUU  required  to  build  two  new  ships;  loans  this  money  at  tl 
nominal  rate  uf  only  '2i  per  cent,  and  then  in  addition  providva- 
snlisidy  l>y  which  the  loan  and  interest  may  he  repaid.  This  transn 
tion  virtually  means  that  the  British  (lovernment  [jresentt?  the  Ctinal 
Compajty  with  the  two  greatest  and  eostlie^t  stt^aniship^  in  the  worli 

One  eertnin  result  of  snr^h  unexampled  Imperial  favor  will  be  1 
intensify  the  eompetition  of  the  Cuimrd  with  tlie  Ameriean  steame 
and  niafce  the  exacting  American  service  men  more  dlliictilt  to  mail 
tain.  If  a  foreign  govenunent  attempted  to  force  a  reduction  iu  tl 
luuuhcr  <d  American  battle  shi]>s  and  thus  to  lessen  our  resr>urcei4  < 
national  defense,  the  American  people  would  as  one  nmn  siLstiiin  the 
(fuverrmient  in  every  etiort  to  prevent  this,  and  the  distin^uii^hf 
Admiral  of  the  Navy  declares  that  he  and  his  feHow  ofKcers  regal 
tln^  pi>ssession  of  one  liO-knot  merchant  t*ruiscr  or  scout  for  every  butt 
ship  as  essential  to  oiir  preparedness  for  a  naval  war. 

FAR   KES8   THAN   CHU18ERS   WOULD   COST. 

One  million  dollars  a  year  for  four  20-kDot  steam.ships  ma3"  seem' 
large  ex|M'nditure*  hut  it  is  far  less  than  the  cost  of  maintaining  foil 
regular  naval  cruisers  of  LM|ual  power  and  speed,  to  ^ny  nothing  of  til 
original  cost  of  their  *M:>nsti'uction* 

Jloreover,  it  is  a  striking  fact,  of  which  few  persons  are  aware,  tlia 
if  instead  of  their  anmml  mail  subsidy  the  four  American  liners  hai 
last  y**ar  been  paid  the  usual  mtes  for  cariying  mails  by  weight,  thei 
wtadd  actually  have  received  SJ^lP.hOOii  more  than  tlie  !?t>tj2,00U  paid  t< 
them  under  their  contract  and  tlie  law  of  IsMl.  This  fact  is  stated  o| 
page  18  id'  the  antinal  re|>cjrt  <d  the  superintendejit  of  f^ueign  mailn 

There  is  another  fuct  brought  out  in  this  report  which  is  well  worti 
considering.  It  is  that  while  the  I'nited  States  paid  in  the  last  ti»c^ 
year  Sg^t3li2,tnj(»  to  the  American  Line  for  carrying  (jur  trans- Atlantic 
mails,  it  paid  nearly  as  much,  oi-  $<>lT,<KjU  to  tbe  British,  French,  an( 
German  lines,  ttms  to  that  ext4.^nt  assisting  foreign  governments  tc 
maintain  just  the  class  of  sct>uts  which  Admiral  Dewey  and  th< 
(lentMal  Board  so  emphatically  declare  will  be  indisi)ensable  to  thi 
effieierjcy  of  our  squadrons  in  time  of  war.  In  father  words,  we  ail 
deliberately  aiding  foreign  govermnents  to  maintain  an  auxiliary  nava 
tleet  which,  in  case  of  a  confliet,  coidd  he  used  with  terrilile  forci 
against  us,  and  steamers  which  are  din-ct  competitors  with  Amerieal 
industry.  These  foreign  governnn^nts  on  their  side  recognize  thi 
truth  of  this,  by  refusing  to  contribute  to  the  niaintenanee  of  Ameri 
can  steamers,  and  by  denying  the  mails  and  the  mail  compensation  t<S 
our  vessels  even  when  they  are  faster  than  their  own. 

Here  is  a  [jolicy  in  which  the  United  States  strands  practically  alon^ 
among  the  nations.  These  other  governments  follow  a  rigid,  even  ai 
extreme  protectionist  policy  of  reserving  their  nmil  pay  to  ships  o: 
their  own  Hags.  Thus  thi*  British  Government,  in  spite  of  its  pm 
fessions  of   free   trade,  w^ill  lujt  dispatch  aii3'   British  mails,   excep 
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letters  whioh  their  owners  may  ^ipeciallv  address,  by  tlie  ftist  Anieriean 
sti^jinier.s  from  8(»uthanipton.  If  a  IH-kiiot  British  steamer  and  a 
20-knot  Ainerieaii  steamer  are  sailiiitJf  on  the  same  day-  the  American 
to  rraeh  New  York  on  Saturday,  the  British  vessel  on  tlie  Mundny 
follow ini(— the  Briti.^li  steamer  gels  His  Majesty's  ret^iilar  niMils  from 
the  Loudon  post-otlit  e.  U  has  freqiieixtly  happened  that  ^^oods  sent 
by  the  American  liners  have  reached  New  York  several  days  he  fore 
the  t>ills  of  ladintT  sent  in  the  British  mtiils,  and  New  Y<nk  men-hants 
have  frequently  remonstratftl  to  the  British  ( government,  hut  in  vjiin. 


THE   AMERICAN    PUIJCY. 


The  American  policy,  on  the  contrary,  is  thus  described  in  tlie  report 
of  the  superintendent  of  foreign  mails: 

A»heretrffi^re,  the  miiils  for  <Treat  Britain  and  rlie  Continent  have  been  <1ispati'lied 
by  ev'nry  fast  st^'ainer,  iind  wbeii  two  fiL^t  Hteiirri<frs  .^lil  on  ttio  «anie  or  wnrrH'din^ 
tlnv!^  the  miiilpi  tuive  b*^n,  as  a  rule,  iii^signed  la  the  one  w[itj.^c  v»reviont»  ret'.>rd  jujave 
reHHon  to  t>elieve  that  it  would  dt^Hver  the  iimils  s^MHior  on  the  iither  t^hle  of  tliy 
Atlantic.  r>ther  ttiintr^s  iH^injr  e<:[nal,  preference  ha>t  been  jjiven  to  stejimers  fittiling 
under  the  Hap  of  the  I'nited  StHte*^.  and  t^ajietnally  to  thowe  nncjer  eon t met  witti  thia 
I>epartraent,  at  a  eoinpen^'ation  of  $4  for  earli  mile  traveled  if^nn  Nesv  York  to 
Son  t  ham  p  ton. 

Under  thi^  poliey — so  mueh  more  liljeral  thtin  tiiat  of  the  British 
and  other  foreij^n  CV>vernment.s— the  United  States  hist  year  gave  in 
mail  pay  S:^li^jmi»  to  the  White  Star  (British)  line,  §UiS,<NM)  to  the 
North  (jermna  Lloyd  line,  $101,000  to  the  Cmmrd  (British)  line,  $fj4,Ono 
to  the  JIandinrg-ArmM'iean  ((jt^rmaa)  line,  and  ^tJi^niM*  to  tlie  Com- 
[lu «:  n  i  e  ( i e  a e  ra  I e  T ra  n  sa  1 1  u  n  t  i ( j  u  e . 

The  Amerieau  line  in  return  received  $  In, Till  from  the  British  and 
nothing  from  ihe  Freneh  Gi»vernmeiit — unlv$l»014  l>eing  reeeived  for 
the  mails  orrgiiiating  iti  interior  Europe  and  delivered  to  the  American 
ships  at  Cherljoorg. 

Clearly  this  is  not  reciprocity,  and  deeiding  what  is  adequate  mail 
pay  for  the  Amei'ican  line  it  nru.'st  he  remembered  that  these  Anieri- 
ean ships  are  systematieally  hoyeotted  l>y  foi*eiga  governments,  while 
the  U tilted  States  pays  iipwaixl  of  {ffJOO^Ooo  h  year  to  their  British, 
German,  and  Freneh  competitors. 

OTHER   FACTORS  IN    THE   QUESTION, 

There  are  other  faetors  also.  Firsts  \h  the  higher  original  eost  of 
the  Ameriean-htiilt  steamei's,  due  prineipally  to  the  higher  wages  of 
the  woi^kman  in  the  yards  and  very  little,  if  at  all.  to  materials  whieh 
for  8m;h  vessels  ean,  if  desirahle,  be  nroeiired  duty  free*  Ships  like 
the  four  Amertean  linet\s  whi(*h  coolci  be  eoustnieted  here  for  about 
^3,0no,000  eueh  could  be  built  atiroad  for  from  25  to  30  per  f/ent  less, 
though  this  differenee  would  narrow  rapidly  if  more  sm-h  sliips  were 
launehed  in  the  United  States  and  our  shipbuilders  and  their  workmen 
were  enabled  to  profit  from  experieiice. 
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There  is  iilso  the  factor  of  cost  of  niaintennnce  after  the  ship^  are 
built.  Here  exat*t  ti^^un^s  are  availaltle  for  three  typical  Atlantic 
liners -11  nder  their  niitjoimf  flags: 

Monihlfi  wfti/cjt  on  trans- Atlantic  Mmmeti, 


Rjitin^, 


Deck  officers.... 

Deck  force *. 

£Dg1iieer^ 

Firemen .,. 

Pon*erH.  elc .,., 

Cullrmrv 

Stewards ..,. 

MlKrelliincfiiiit, 

Total  per  month 


AmeTlean— St, 
Louis* 


BrJtUh— Oceanic. 


Kuia- 
ber. 


ft 
4& 
29 
ISA 
4 
27 
125 
8 


880 


TuUil 


$430, 

4,8110. 

242. 

6m. 
2. 179. 

189. 


Num 

ber. 


U 

5 
21 

im 

10 


Tot*] 


967  Ai 
1.4A5.A7 
a,67C.fl« 

49a.  29 

'J,fi30.36 

177.88 


Qermtai — JCnlaer 
WUbelmderGi 


Nam* 
ber. 


6 

53 

M 

179 

b 

191 

7 


11,306.09  • 


427        ^891,32 


50Q 


Totml 


i^ooii.ai 

2,S7t,60 
13&04 
4tt.f 

2,1ml  a 
i06.e 


7,nsLi 


AN   ESSENTIAL   NAVAL    RKSERVE* 

The  dilfereiire  in  the  nitc  of  waj^^rs  Ijetweeii  the  American  and  Ger- 
man shit*  i>^  just  about  equivalent  to  the  differenee  in  wu^es  between  an 
Ameritan  and  a  Geniian  ht>8iery  inill  nr  eottoa  ori\^ouhm  factory— the 
higln'r  cost  <jf  Anu'ricHii  lahor  hQiwjr  conii>eiisatfr^d  for  in  this  cA.se  by 
the  protective  taritl\  \vhih»  the  protection  of  the  American  shi]>i.s  found 
in  the  mail  subvention^  whii'li  imist,  therefore,  be  necessarily  some- 
thing^ more  tlian  mere  pay  for  carry intj  so  many  sacks  of  mail. 

This  diti'erence  in  the  rate  of  wa«;es  between  the  ^SV.  LotrL^  and  the 
A'aimr  Wiihrliti  drv  ijrimHi\  ffi"*'*it  "^^  it  is,  is  not  so  wide  lis  the  diflfer- 
euee  in  the  rate  of  wa^es  lictween  an  American  and  a  German  battle 
Bhip  or  cruiser.  To  ^ive  the  cariying  of  oui"  mails,  frei|,^ht,  and  pas- 
sengers to  Enn»pcan  rivals  tiieans  not  onl}'  the  destrnction<jf  our  naval 
reserve  of  ships,  but,  wik^'v  disastrous  still,  the  destruction  of  oiir 
naval  reserve  of  American  officers  and  seamen,  leaving'  our  nation  ter- 
ribly handi*"!tpped  in  case  of  war  with  a  prepared  and  powerful  eiiem^^. 

Tin:  jmstal  aid  law  of  Lsi*l  requires  that  all  the  ottieers  and  at  leasit 
one  half  td'  the  crew  of  a  ship  like  the   SL  LrtniM  shall   be  American 


Citizens,      ihe   proposed    bill  of    th«^ 
requires,  in  addition,  that  a  certain 


quires,  in  aUdition,  mat  a  certain  increasing  proportion  of  these 
American  officers  and  seamen  shall  be  enrolled  in  the  Naval  Reserve 
and  trained  in  the  work  of  the  st^rvicc. 

If  British  subsidies  and  German  low  wages  arc  to  be  allowed  to 
drive  our  ^'merchant  cruise I's'*  (df  the  ocean,  our  naval  as  well  as  our 
mail  and  commeicial  resources  will  be  severely  crippled,  and  foreign 
governments  will  strengthen  their  ow  n  naval  reserves  at  our  expense. 

THE   CASE   SUMMED   UP. 

To  sum  up.  there ftire,  it  may  be  said  (hat  the  ju-oposed  increase  io 
the  mail  compensation  of  the  American  tine  is  justitied  by  these  facts: 

L  That  ships  cost  more  to  build  in  llie  Unit<^d  States  than  abroad, 
because  of  the  higher  wages  of  the  American  mechanic. 

2.  That  ships  <'ost  more  to  operate  nnch'r  the  American  flag,  becauBe 
of  tlie  higher  wages  of  the  American  otliccrs  and  seamen. 
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3.  That  Anierioan  shipn  are  di.Nrriiiiinated  against  in  the  iimtter  of 
mail  pay  westward  bound— I'eceiving  from  foreign  govern  men  ts  only 
a  trivial  sum,  while  our  (loverninent  adds  more  than  #G(X^(K>0  annually 
to  the  subsidies  of  foreign  .steamers. 

4.  That  the  Anieriean  Line,  though  a  few  faster  steamens  exist  unde. 
foreign  Hag:^,  performs  now  as  it  has  long  been  performing  the  fastest 
average  mail  servire^  the  most  regular,  reliable,  and  expensive  on  the 
North  At  Ian  tie. 

5.  Thut  an  inereuse  of  ^250,000  a  year  would  bring  the  Ameriean 
Line  eompensatioii  up  in  the  figures  earefullv  estimated  as  fin  more 
than  adequate  by  the  framers  of  the  postal  aid  law  (d'  ISl+l,  and  the 
aniount  actually  inclu<!ed  in  the  law  as  it  pa>sed  the  Senate. 

6.  That  the  new  Conard  subsidy  of  ^1,HK)JHH»  a  year  for  twenty 
years,  and  especially  the  extraordinary  terms  on  whieb  it  is  granted, 
strike  at  the  very  exist<:*nee  of  our  one  Ameriean  ti'ans-Atlanti*'  line 
and  thi'eatens  the  loss  of  the  four  best  ships  of  our  Naval  Reserve — 
the  only  four  2ti-knot  steamers  td  Ameriean  registry. 

7.  That  in  view  of  the  formal  deelaiation  of  Admiral  Dewey  and  the 
(jeneral  lioard  of  the  Navy  Department,  that  no  fewer  than  24  of  tlxese 
20  knot  steamers,  or  one  to  eaeh  battleship,  would  be  requirt^l  from 
the  merchant  marine  as  scouts  to  our  stjuadi'ons  in  case  of  war.  there 
is  imperative  need  that  the  four  fjist  shii>s  we  now  possess  should  be 
increased  in  number  and  not  lost  to  the  flag  and  the  country. 


BISCRIMIHATIHG  DITTIES. 


The  historic  poliev  of  drscriminating  duties  which  the  UDited  State 
maiiitaiiii»d  in  full  to  ISIT)  and  in  part  as  late  as  1S2S  and  even  1849 
occupied  so  lartrt*  u  pluee  in  the  inrpiiry  of  the  I^Ien-hant  Marine  Coin 
mission  that  it  is  well  to  iiuike  at  onee  a  frank  exphioation  why 
rehirii  to  thi.s  i;»oliey  at  the  present  time  has  not  seemed  wise  to 
inajf>rity  of  tin*  Coroini,'^sion, 

It  is  prohahle  that  when  the  Commission  was  appointed  a  majoriti 
of  those  Senators  and  Ileprasentatives  (*onij)osintf  it  who  had  positiv 
view8  favored  another  trial  of  the  di.seriininating  duty  policy,  an< 
lielieved  thiit  that  course  would  he  reeomoKMided  to  Congi'ess.  Moro^ 
over,  from  the  very  beginning  of  the  in([yiry,  powerful  ar^»-omonts  foi 
the  dis(^riniinatingdnty  plan  were  advanced,  espeeially  liy  the  Marititni 
Association  vf  trie  Port  of  New  York,  the  largest  shippini^  trad€ 
orgiinization  in  Aineri<'a.  1'his  policy  of  the*  fathers  of  the  Republic, 
as  it  was  well  deserihcd,  was  aldy  a*lv{>eati'd  not  only  hy  many  pi-ac^ 
ticat  shipowruTs  and  shipbuilders,  l>ut  b>  many  mainifaeturer^  anC 
merchants— usually,  however,  in  connection  with  the  policy  of  iimi 
subventions  to  regular  lines,  which  may  he  said  to  have  met  with 
almost  unanimous  support  in  every  section  of  the  country. 

TREATIES    IN    THE    WAT. 

These  argmiients  bad  a  very  great  effect  upon  the  Commission^  bul 
at  tlie  same  time  some  very  serious  objections  w^ere  disclosed  in  the  mdi- 
cal  ditl'erence  of  mercantile  conditions  between  the  first  half  of  the  nine 
teenth  century  and  the  Hrst  decade  of  the  twentieth  century.  In  the 
tirst  place,  there  were  the  thirty  conunercial  treaties  with  foreign  irovern 
ments-the  very  foundation  of  our  modern  conmiercial  relations-^, 
which  prohihit  both  discriminating  custom  duties  and  discriminating^ 
tonna^T^e  ibies.  Tliese  treaties  of  course  could  lieahro^^atcd,  Ijut  notice 
of  this  would  have  to  he  given  a  year  in  advance,  and  new  treaties 
w  ithout  a  disurimioating  duty  clause  ncf^'otiated  on  terms  as  favorable 
a8  hefoi'c.  This,  nnmifestly,  would  l>e  a  difficult  though  not  an  impos- 
sible undertaking^. 

THE   RI8K    OF    RETALIATION. 

Far  more  serious  than  the  abroo:ation  and  renegotiation  of  thirty 
commei-cial  treaties  would  he  the  almost  certain  retaliation  of  foreign 
govern nu^nts.  It  is  true  that  if  they  retaliated  only  against  our  ship* 
ping  they  coidd  not  do  much  harm,  for  an  American  vessel,  even  direct 
from  the  Tnited  States,  is  seldom  seen  now^  in  European  waters.  But 
these  ftireign  governments  would  probably  shape  their  retaliation 
where  it  would  hurt  and  be  etlectivc-  against  our  export  trade  in  gen* 
eral— by  discriminating  duties  on  the  products  of  our  agriculture  and 
our  manufactures* 
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Iniletnl,  certain  iiiiportHiU  eommerrial  as.suciations  of  the  central 
West,  while  strongly  favoring  thtMlevt*lopinpnt(>t"  the  nierehant  umrine, 
.sent  t«  tfie  ConiniiHsioii  a  formal  reinon,'*traiicc*  against  the  adoption  of 
the  diserirninatint*-  duty  policy  tiecairse  of  the  danger  of  forein^n  retail- 
ation  that  would  l»e  provi>ketl  by  it  against  the  export  trade  of  the 
United  States,  In  this  conueetion  the  taet  h  worth  eonsidering  that 
in  the  years  from  1789  onward,  when  the  discriminating  duty  poliey' 
wivs  pnietit^ed  with  so  much  sueeess,  the  United  States  imputed  far 
more  than  it  exported,  so  that  diseriiiiiuating  duties  were  applieahle  to 
the  larger  part  of  our  foreign  tratle,  while  now  the  United  States 
exjwrts  very  nmeh  more  in  both  bulk  and  value  than  it  iinpurts,  so  that 
not  only  would  discriminating  duties  lie  less  effective  for  the  encour- 
agement of  Amerieiin  shipping,  but  foreign  retaliation  would  be  far 
easier  and  oiore  injurions. 

ABOLI8HIXO    THE    FKEE    LIST. 

But  the  weightiest  of  all  objectiojis  to  a  return  to  tlie  discriminating 
duty  plan  is  neither  the  treaties  nor  retaliation,  hnt  the  fact  tliat  in 
order  to  ai>pty  the^e  dutie.^  for  the  adequate  eneonragement  of  the 
merchant  marine,  the  free  list  of  the  taritl,  covering  uhnost  half  of 
the  foreign  commodities  we  purchase  and  consume,  would  have  to  be 
aliolisiied.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  this  consideration  counted  more 
heavily  than  any  other  in  bringing  the  majtirity  of  the  Uonimission 
reluctantly  to  the  conclusion  that  discriminating  duties  could  not  now 
be  invoked  for  the  nbjett  we  all  desire— the  rehabilitation  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  in  foreign  trade. 

NEARLY    HALF   IN    VALLE    NOW   FREE. 

In  the  tiscal  year  1903,  43  percent;  in  11*04,  47  per  cent,  and  in  11*05, 
4tl  per  cent  of  our  eirtire  imports  came  in  free  of  customs  duty.  This 
is  in  value;  in  liulk.  inasmucli  as  these  free  imports  were  largely  foods 
and  raw  materials,  probably  tio  or  70  per  cent  were  free.  In  other 
words,  unless  the  free  list  were  abolished,  discriminating  duties  could 
be  applied  to  the  encouragement  of  not  more  than  3n  or  4t>  per  cent 
of  American  shipping  engjiged  in  general  foreign  trade. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  free  list  were  abolished,  and  these  free 
artieh^s  made  dntiuldc,  the  residt  would  he  an  increase  in  tlie  cost  of 
certain  f nods  of  the  American  peoph^  and  certain  crude  materials  of 
their  majuifacturiug,  for  those  free  articles  are,  as  a  rule,  noncomiwtitive 

S^^lducts,  chietly  froni  tropical  countries,  which  can  noL  even  undei*  a 
uty»  be  produced  in  the  linited  States.  In  l7^il*  and  afterwards,  when 
discriminating  duties  were  so  successfully  applied  for  tlie  e[icourage- 
ment  of  our  shi])ping,  nearly  all  imports  were  dutiable  and  such  a 
thing  as  a  free  list  was  scarcely  known  to  our  own  or  any  other 
government. 

THE    INDlUECr  TKADE. 

There  are  strong  iwlitical  as  well  as  commercial  reasons  why,  if  w^e 
are  to  have  any  AnH*rican  ships  at  all,  we  should  have  them  in  the 
trade  with  our  sister  republics  of  this  continent,  and  the  great  neuti'al 
markets  of  Asia.  In  fact,  the  specitic  form  in  which  discriminating 
duties  have  l»een  most  often  and  earnestly  adv4»cated  lief  ore  the  Com- 
mission has  been  us  applying  t4)  the  s<i-called  '* indirect  trade'' — that 
b,  not  against  a  British  vessel  brijiging  British  goods^  or  a  German 
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vessel  with  Ji  cargo  from  a  Gorman  port,  but  ntrainst  European  c 
that  seek  to  invadi!  our  t'arryiiiK  trarle  witli  Brazil  or  Chirm  or  otb 
neutral  nations.  It  has  heeii  urjrecl  that  discrimituttin^  duties  in  t 
imlirtH't  tmdo  would  nut  he  so  likely  to  provoke  European  retaliati 
as  if  the  duties  were  imp<'>8ed  apiinst  British  or  (jerinaTi  ships  brin 
ing  goods  of  their  own  country.  And  it  has  been  urged  aiso  th 
diserimi nation  in  the  indirect  trade,  while  arousir^g  the  least  possib 
resentment,  would  give  our  vessels  entire  eoutrol  of  our  trade  with  tl 
non-shipowuing  peoples  of  South  Aineriea  and  the  Orient. 

A    LARGER    PART    FREE* 

Cnfortunut<^ly,  however,  it  is  this  very  tmde  with  South  Americ 
and  the  Orient  that  can  not  l*e  gained  for  America n  ships  unles,s  th 
the  free  list  is  almlished,  for  most  of  the  products  of  those  80uthep 
and  eastern  nmntries  are  now  and  long  have  been  nondutiable  in  th 
ports  of  the  United  States,  Thus,  when  the  Commission  looked  int 
this  question  it  found  that  US  per  ct^nt  of  our  imports  from  Bi-azil,  ^ 
per  cent  from  Chili,  SI  per  cent  from  C^ilomliia,  HO  per  cent  froi 
Venezuela,  &2  per  cent  from  Ecuatlor,  or  82  per  cent  of  all  our  iniporl 
from  South  America  and  \H  percent  from  Central  Auuu'ica  were  ab^a 
hitely  free  of  duty.  In  our  import  trade  with  China  50  per  cent*  wit 
Japan  ti4  per  cent,  and  with  India  tJU  percent  are  free  of  duty.  Unk*a 
the  free  list  wereal»olished  discnminiiting  duties  i-ould  not  ade<|uatel] 
encourage  American  shipping  to  engage  uiore  hirgely  in  commerq 
with  the  republics  to  the  south  of  us  and  the  great  uiarkets  of  th 
Orient, 

If  conditions  were  everywhere  tt8  they  are  with  our  trade  in  Europe 
where  the  free  imports  rej>rcsent  i^8  per  cent,  or  our  trade  with  Cubi 
whence  we  iuiport  chieily  sugar  and  tobacco  and  only  17  per  cent  o 
our  purchases  are  on  tin*  free  list,  discriminating  duties  could  be  etfeij 
tively  applied  for  aid  to  American  shipping.  But  the  long  series  d 
public  liearings  before  the  Comnussion  lias  made  It  unmistakable  tba 
the  American  people  desire  American  ships,  not  oidv  in  our  Cubai 
trade,  but  also  and  especially  in  our  trade  with  South  Ana^rica  and  thi 
Far  East,  Discriminating  duties  would  not  give  us  Auieriean  ship 
in  these  important  trades  unless  the  free  list  were  abolished,  and  hen 
iti  the  most  urgent  of  the  severnl  reasons  whv  the  discriniinating-dut^ 
policy  has  not  been  recommended  Ijy  the  mujorit^v  of  the  Commission 
The  plan  of  mail  ancl  other  subventions  embodied  in  the  iiill  of  tin 
CommisHion  wits  dually  adopted  be^'ause  it  is  both  more  equitafde  an4 
more  effective. 

EITHER    PLAN    \VI1>L   COST, 

These  subventions  will  cost  something.  So,  too,  would  it  cost  QOtzii 
thing  to  applvdiscrimiuat ing  duties  by  the  method  suggested  of  reduo 
ing  the  duties  on  gcx)ds  imported  in  American  vessels.  In  either  casi 
it  is  necessary,  in  order  tf j  make  this  encouragement  of  shipping  ade 
quate  and  effective,  to  equalize  the  difference  in  wages  and  cost  of  con^ 
struction  between  American  and  foreign  ships,  and  in  some  cases  t< 
offset  foreign  snlrsidies*  American  ships  in  order  to  reach  an  equal itj 
of  conditions  must  either  receive  a  certain  sum  in  subvention  or  retail] 
an  equivalent  from  the  reduced  duty  in  the  form  of  higher  freight 
rates. 

In  the  long  run,  it  is  likely  to  be  found  that  the  subvention  plai 
will  involve  the  less  actual  cost  to  the  Treasurv. 


My  Dear  Senator:  I  am  informed  that  yoii  desire  a  brief  explana- 
tion of  the  acts  to  Ix?.  repealed  hy  section  10  of  S.  529, 

St'ctum  H  of  the  tut  appmnd  Jan*  26^  JSS/f,  down  to  the  proviso, 
state s  the  rates  of  tonnntfe  tax  now  iinpost'd.  If  should  be  repealed 
because  you  propose  entirely  different  rates.  The  tirst  proviso  wa.*? 
the  tirst  effort  to  establish  the  so-called  *' reei])rocity ''  principle  in 
tonna^^e  taxation,  and  applied  only  to  trade  betwt*en  the  Uniteil  States 
and  the  balance  of  North  Anieriea.  inclodincr  near-by  is!and>.  As  you 
will  recall,  there  is  no  ''reciprority ''  in  this  armn^ifement,  as  foreign 
vessels  do  so  large  a  part  of  the  carrying  trade  of  this  country',  llie 
second  proviso  was,  as  you  will  notice,  a  temporary  matter,  covering 
only  a  tew  cases  in  the  yeai"  1^^4  and  is  now  of  course  dead  at  any 
rate, 

SeetUmH  11  and  12  irf  tkf  act  a/  June  19,  188$^  extended  the  so-called 
reciprocity  principle  to  all  the  world.  The  objections  to  this  are  per- 
fectly familiar  to  you.  If  foreign  nations  should  suspend  all  tonnage 
taxes  the  United  States  would  lose  between  Sl2  and  $l-:»  for  every  dol- 
lar of  exemption  we  gained  ahroad. 

Sf'Hion  1  of  tkt  act  ap/*rothJ  April  4*  1888^  is  merely  a  technical 
rtn)endment  to  the  previous  laws  embodying  the  so-called  reeiproeit}^ 
principle. 

Section  4282  of  tlie  Revised  Statut**s  has  been  dead  for  some  years. 
Tliere  is  no  such  mail  line  and  no  such  exemption  in  Brazil  from  ton- 
nage taxes.  The  section  should  be  repealed  because  so  long  as  it 
remains  on  the  statute  books  and  ever  is  actually  operative  foreign 
nations  under  the  most- favored- nation  clause  can,  of  course,  claim  the 
same  privilege  as  that  ^lunted  to  Brazil  on  the  same  conditions. 

Stction  4^19  of  the  Rci'istd  StatHtes. — The  words  *'  So  much  of  sec- 
tion 4211*  of  the  Revised  Statutes  as  conlHcts  with  this  act''  are  taken 
from  section  11  of  the  act  of  June  19,  1886  (italicized  on  p» — ).  As 
that  sectittn  is  repealed  it  seems  to  me  safest  to  retain  the  word  (Uioted, 
although  possibly  they  arc  supertluous.  The  effect  of  the  w^ords  is  to 
keep  still  in  force  such  parts  of  section  421  J*  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
as  are  in  force  at  the  present  time.  Only  portions  of  section  4219  are 
now  in  force  and  cases  seldom  arise  under  those  portions,  as  I  wrote 
yon  the  other  day*  For  example,  the  portion  wnich  I  have  marked 
on  page  —  **ui>on  every  vessel  not  of  the  Tnited  States  *  *  ♦ 
duties  shall  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  per  ton/'  To  be  a  vessel  of 
the  United  States  the  officers^  as  you   know,  must  be  American  citi- 
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zeiis.  If  the  oftii^ers  liy  any  cfiHnce  are  alien.^.  although  the  vessel 
all  otht^r  iT>ip«*cts  is  u  vesst^l  c»f  the  Unitf»d  State-?,  this  peiiul  tax  of  » 
cents  ii  ton  is  imposed.  TJiis  pjirt  of  section  42111  is  thus  one  of  th 
means  by  whi<  h  thr  hiw  is  enforeed  rtfcpiirin^r  oflicefH  to  be  Ainericn 
citizens.  Most  of  the  cases  under  section  421H  are  of  this  cli*scriptio| 
Of  cfinrse  we  want  to  retain  this  part  of  section  4!219  and  one  or  t^ 
other  parts  which  I  can  indicate,  if  necessary.  Then,  too,  the  folio 
ing  won  Is  are  the  lej^^islative  provision  to  carry  ont  parts  of  our  trei 
ties  with  foreiiJfn  nations,  mid  shonld  not  l>e  and  are  not  disturbed 
your  hilL  On  the  other  hand,  the  verv  lirst  words  of  section  42i 
impose  a  tonnat^'c  tax  on  vessels  i>f  the  I  iiitcd  States  of  30  cents  a  toi 
This  was  repealed  in  1SS4,  and  your  bill  merely  keeps  npthe  continulf 
of  repeal. 

Sincerely,  yours,  E 


Hon.  J.  IL  Gallixokiu 

In! ted  StiiteH  Senate. 
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Section  14  of  the  act  approved  June  2iJ,  1884: 

That  in  lieu  of  the  tax  f»n  tonnage  f>f  tliirty  cents  per  ton  |>*»r  aiiniHii  herefofoi 
iui potted  by  law,  a  tluty  of  three  rent.*?  per  tun,  not  to  excee^l  in  i\w  a^)j:regat*f  tiftee 
eent^  per  ton  in  any  one  year,  is  hcrehy  impOf'e"!  at  each  entry  on  all  \e*i8cla  whid 
shall  1m?  entered  in  iiny  port  of  the  Tnite^l  Stah^H  from  any  furei;zn  jiort  or  place  ij 
North  America,  Central  Anieriesi,  the  Wef^t  InrHn  Iwlnndi^,  the  Bafmnia  L-Iand^,  th 
Bermuda  iHlandH,  or  the  Sandwich  I^landH,  or  Newfoundland;  aihl  a  duty  of  si; 
cente  per  ton,  not  to  exceed  thirty  tvn1>«  per  ton  per  annum,  in  herehy  iinfKJ»?<i  ti 
eath  entry  upon  all  vessels  whieh  j^hall  l>e  entered  in  the  United  States  from  an] 
other  foreign  port  J*:  hnvhhii.  That  the  President  of  the  Unitetl  States  ^liall  suspeni 
the  collection  of  so  niucli  of  the  duty  herein  imposed,  on  vessels  entered  troiu  an^ 
port  in  the  noniinion  of  t'anada,  Newfoundland,  the  Bahan>a  Island?^,  ihe  Bermud] 
Island?*,  the  We*it  India  It4lanil!?j  Mexico,  and  C'^^intral  Anieric-fl  <lown  to  and  includ 
ing  A«pm\vall  and  Panama,  as  may  l>e  in  excensof  the  tonnage  and  lijy^l it-house  duen 
or  otiier  wjuivalent  tax  or  taxes  imposed  on  American  ve^els  by  the  Government  o 
the  foreign  country  in  which  such  port  is  sitnatei!,  and  nhall  upon  the  passage  of  thi 
Act,  and  from  time  to  time  thereafter  as  often  as  it  may  Jieconie  necessary  by  reaso] 
of  clianjfeK  in  the  law,'^  of  the  foreign  countrie*^  altove  inentiune<:L  indicate  by  procUl 
mation  the  ports  to  which  ^uch  suspensirm  shall  apply,  and  the  rate  or  rates  of  t<3n 
uage  duty,  if  any,  to  be  collected!  under  E?uch  i^uspenmon.  And  jnnmhd  further.  Thai 
allveftHeb  wbich'shall  have  paid  the  tonnage  tax  im|»OE*ed  by  i*ectJon  forty-two  hundrec 
and  nineteen  of  the  Fievised  Statutt^  for  the  current  year,  tthall  nofcl>e  liable  to  the  ta^ 
heVein  levied  until  the  expiralion  uf  the  certificate  of  la^nt  i^ayment  of  the  said  tar 
And  ^sections  forty-two  hundred  and  twenty-three  and  forty-two  hundred  and  twenty 
four  and  so  much  of  section  forty-two  hundred  and  nineteen  of  the  Revised  Statut€< 
88  conflicts  with  Ihi.^  section  are  hereby  repealeil 

Sections  11  and  VI  of  the  act  of  June  19,  1886,  entitled  '^An  act  tc 

abolish  ct^rtuiti  fees  for  ofticial  servit^es  to  Anieriean  vessels,  and  tc 
ametid  tlie  laws  relatino*  to  shipping  commissionei's,  seamen,  nnd  own^ 
ers  of  vessels,  and  for  other  purposes." 

Set.  11.  That  section  fourteen  ol  *'Ati  act  to  remove  certain  burdens  on  the  xVmer^ 
lean  merchant  marine  and  encfnirage  the  Amerii^n  fore ijsrn -carrying  trade,  and  lot 
other  purposes.*'  approvetl  Jnne  twenty-mxth,  eighteen  hundre>d  an<l  eighty *four, 
be  a tn ended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

"Skc.  14.  That  in  lieu  of  the  tax  on  tonnage  of  thirty  cents  per  fcon  per  anaanq 
niposed  prior  to  July  tirat,  eighteen  Inmdred  aiS  eighty-four,  a  duty  of  three  eente  pel 
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ton,  not  to  excefd  in  tlie  acgrejiciite  iUtoen  rvnt»  per  ton  in  nny  one  year,  h  hereby 
im posed  at  each  entry  on  all  vess^eli*  which  shall  beoutereti  in  any  port  of  the  Tnit^ii 
Stiiti'S  from  any  foreij:n  port  or  place  in  North  ATnerieii,  Central  America,  the  Weet 
India  Is-landf/  the  Batiaina  Islands,  tho  liermuda  l^landt*,  *<r  the  coaet  of  South 
Aniericii  bt:«rdering  on  the  Caribbean  8e-a,  or  the  Sandwich  Islande",  or  Newfonnd 
land;  and  a  duty  of  eis  cent*:  per  ton^  not  to  exceed  thirty  cent-^  f>er  ton  r>er  annum, 
i^  liereby  imposed  at  eiwh  entry  ut>on  all  veFseln  which  ^hall  Ix*  entered  in  tlu*  I'nitt  d 
States  fr{»m  any  other  foreign  ixirt^",  not,  however^  to  include  veystds  in  diatre}»6  or 
not  encaged  in*  tradei  Pronthd^  Tliat  the  Pr«*ident  oi  the  Unvtcnl  Slatet?  shall  stus- 
pend  the  collection  of  my  much  of  the  duty  herein  impoHed,  on  vefifels  entert^d  from 
any  foreign  port,  as  may  be  in  excess  of  the  tonnage  and  Hght-hoUHe  due^?,  or  other 
equivalent  tax  or  taxe4?j  impoi^d  in  sold  port  on  American  ve*j=5els  by  tlie  <ioverh* 
ment  of  the  foreign  country  in  which  such  p<>rt  is  situated,  and  f^hall,  upon  tlie  pas^ 
sage  of  this  Act,  and  from  time  to  time  thereafter  ai^  often  as  it  may  become  nece?^fary 
by  reason  of  cbanijes  in  the  lai^e  of  the  foreign  conn  tries  alK>ve  mentioned,  iniMcate 
by  proclamation  the  f>ort8  to  which  snch  suspension  shall  apjily,  and  tlje  rate  or 
rates  of  tonnage  duty,  if  any,  to  he  collected  under  t^uch  !*n}»i)en}*'Jon:  Pruvithd  further, 
That  SQch  proclamatiifn  ahali  exclude  froui  the  benefit**  of  the  sus^pension  herein 
autliorized  the  vessels  of  any  foreign  country  in  whost^  port?<  the  fees  or  dues  of  any 
kint!  or  nature  injpoeed  on  vessels  of  the  Unite<l  Staten,  or  t!je  import  or  export 
duties  on  their  cargoes,  are  in  extvss  of  the  lees,  dues,  or  duties  imposed  on  the  ves- 
sels of  the  country  in  which  such  nort  is  i-itnated,  or  on  the  cargoes  of  such  vessels; 
and  s€»etions  forty-two  imndred  ana  twenty-three  and  forty-two  hundred  and  twenty* 
four,  and  so  much  of  section  forty-two  finndred  and  nineteen  of  the  Revised  Statutefl 
as  conffict.e  with  thiB  section,  are  hereby  i^pealed*" 

Sec.  U.  That  the  President  f>t*,  and*  hereby  is,  directed  to  cause  the  governments 
of  foreign  countries  w  hich,  at  any  of  their  ports,  imptjse  on  American  veiasels  a  ton- 
nage tax  or  light-house  due&,  or  other  equivalent  tax  or  taxef,  or  any  other  feea* 
charges,  or  dnij*H,  to  be  informed  of  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  section,  aud  invitea 
to  coojierate  with  the  Government  of  the  Cnitetl  Htates  in  abolishing  all  hgtil-house 
duee,  tonnage  taxes,  or  other  equivalent  tax  or  taxes  on,  ami  alKi  all  other  fees  for 
official  services  to,  the  vessels  of  the  respective  nations  empiove<l  m  the  trade  between 
the  porta  of  such  foreign  country  and  tne  portJi  of  the  United  Btatee. 

StM'tion  1  of  the  act.  approved  April  4,  1888,  entitled  "Ati  actio 
amend  the  laws  relatiof,^  to  navi^Htioii,  and  foi'  othei*  purposes:''' 

Be  it  tintct&l  hij  (lit:  Sejtnte  nml  House  of  Reprtaeutatireit  of  (hf  i'niU'd  State*  of  Americff 
in  VtyngreM  amenibted,  That  section  eleven  of  an  act  to  abohsh  certain  fei?s  for  otticial 
servieea  to  American  vessels,  and  to  aJuend  the  laws  relating  to  shipping  corniidS" 
gioner»»  seamen,  and  owners  of  vc*gsels,  and  for  other  luirpckses,  approved  June  nine- 
teenth, eighteen  huu<lred  and  eighty-six,  be  amended  by  striking  ont  of  the  sixth 
and  seventh  lines  of  the  subprtiviso  tjf  said  section  the  vvord^i  ***>(  the  country  in 
which  such  port  is  situated,  or  on  the  cargoes  of  such  vessels,"-  and  substituting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  words  "of  sueii  country,  or  on  the  cargt>esof  Huch  vessels:'*  hot  this 
provisti  shall  not  he  held  to  he  inconsistcMit  with  tlie  spe+nal  regulation  by  foreign 
eountriej^  of  duties  and  either  charges  on  their  own  vessels,  and  the  cargoes  thereof, 
engaged  in  their  coasting  trade,  or  with  the  existence  t>etween  snch  countriea  and 
other  states  of  reciprocal  stipulations  fountied  on  special  conditions  and  equivalents 
and  thus  not  within  the  treatment  of  American  vesseb  tinder  the  most  favored  nation 
clause  in  treaties  between  the  Ignite*  1  States  and  Buch  countries. 

Section  421^  of  the  Revised  Sratute*^: 

Upon  ve«aels  which  shall  l>e  entered  at  any  eustom*ho\JH?  in  the  Uniteil  States, 
from  any  foreign  port  or  place,  there  shall  be  f>aid  the  resjjective  duties  following: 
On  vessels  of  the  United  States,  thirty  cents  a  ton;  on  vei^sels  bnilt  within  the  Unit^ 
States,  but  belonging  wholly  or  in  jiart  to  sul)jects  of  foreign  powers,  sixty  r*ents  j>er 
ton;  on  foreign  vessels  entere<l  in  the  United  States  from  any  foreign  port  to  and 
with  which  vessels  of  the  Unite+1  States  are  not  «>rdinanly  peruiitted  to  enter  and 
trade,  two  dollars  and  thirty  cents  T»er  ton;  on  other  vea^fels,  thirty  cents  per  ttin: 
Proridrd,  Tliat  the  President  of  the  I  nite<l  States  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  diserind- 
nating  or  countervailing  duties  of  any  foreign  nation  to  which  such  vej«els  belong,  so 
far  afi  they  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  United  States,  have  been  abolished j 
otherwist*,  eighty  cents  |ver  ton:  And  proridt-d,  That  nothing  in  this  section  shall 
imi>air  any  rights  or  privih^es  which  have  been  or  ujay  lie  actpiired  by  any  foreign 
nation,  under  the  laws  aud  treaties  of  the  United  States,  relative  to  the' duty  of 
tonnage  on  vessels* 
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WhereQs  this  chamber  perceives  that  the  principle  of  the  proposed  nibTeDt 
If  esjieotially  the  wime  as  that  of  discriminating  duties :  that  each  form  itiTolTfS 
national  aid  from  a  fond  provided  by  law ;  that  In  either  case  the  people  are 
taxed  to  heHtow  the  benefit ;  that  the  difference  between  the  two  sjatems  Is 
merely  a  difference  in  measures  and  not  of  the  thing  measnred — m.  dlffereooe 
In  the  name  of  the  fund  derived,  but  not  a  difference  In  the  fund,  a  dilTereDOe 
In  convenience,  not  in  essience ;  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Rejtoived,  That  the  ehiimber  of  commerce  of  this  city  belieTes  tJiat  the  pn>- 
pfiged  encourafe'ement  to  the  maritime  Interests  of  this  country  ia  a  measope 
which  wiii  not  only  advance  tlje  commercial  interests  of  this  country*  but^  by 
reason  of  Intimate  relations  between  sea  commerce  and  national  seeurity, 
will  contribute  largely  to  naval  effectiveness:  that  this  chamt>er  of  eomoieroe 
believes  that  the^  considerations  place  the  proposition  upon  a  plane  of  pa- 
triolUm  rather  thiin  of  politics :  that  enteralning  these  views  thla  chamber 
re8j>ectfully  urges  our  Senators  and  Itepresentatlves  in  Congress  to  secure  the 
passage  of  the  said  measure. 


AMERICAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  MASTERS  AND  PILOTS  OF  STRA" 

VESSELS. 

January,  1905, 


m 
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Whereas  American  ships  now  convey  only  10  per  cent  of  the  imports  and 
exports  of  the  United  States,  while  00  per  cent  are  conveyed  In  foreign  shli 
thus  building  up  at  the  expense  of  the  American  people  the  naval  resserre 
foreign  nations ;  and 

Whereas  this  condition  of  affairs  deprives  American  officers  and  seamen 
employment  In  ocean  trade,  and  thus  prevents  the  development  of  an  adequate 
naval  reserve  in  our  own  country :  Therefore, 

Rcfolved,  That  the  American  Association  of  Masters  and  Pilots  of  Steam 
Vessels,  realizing  the  need  of  American  deep-sea  shipping  imd  the  value  of  n 
frtrong  merchant  fleet  to  the  ujitlon  In  peace  or  war,  heartily  commends  the 
work  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Commission,  authorlzeti  by  Conp'ess  on  the  ree- 
ommendation  of  the  President,  and  urges  the  pronjpt  ennctment  of  Senate  bill 
6291,  reported  by  the  Commission,  *'  to  promote  the  ontloiial  defense,  to  cre- 
ate a  force  of  naval  volunteers,  to  establish  American  ocean  mall  lines  to  for- 
eign markets,  to  promote  c^ommerce,  and  to  provide  revenue  from  tonnage.'' 


PHILADELPHLI  BOARD  OF  TRADE. 

Fehruarp  2.  ims. 

To  the  honorable  the  Senate  und  House  of  Representatives 

of  the  Vniteti  States  in  Congress  assembled: 

This  memnrial  of  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade  respectfully  represents: 

That  this  lioard  for  many  years,  dating  back  to  the  time  when  American  ship- 
ping In  the  foreign  trnde  commenced  showing  a  marked  and  rapid  decline  In 
tonnage,  has  persistently  and  earnestly  petitioned  your  lionorable  N^dies  to 
enact  such  legislation  as  migiit  tend  to  again  pince  upon  the  seas  the  flag  of  our 
country  on  vessels  of  American  build,  and  have  It  borne  to  the  |X»rts  of  the 
world. 

That  the  board  earnestly  favored  the  appointment  by  Congress  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  CommlK^ilon.  and  believes  thnt  this  advocacy  was  wise  and  timely, 
as  shown  by  the  Intelligent  and  exhaustive  report  of  the  majority  of  the  said 
Commission  submitted  to  Congress* 

That  the  recommendations  as  presentcil  by  the  majority  refiort  mentioned 
above  it  is  t>elicved,  if  promptly  adopted,  will  aid  materially  In  rehabilitating 
our  merchant  marine:  Therefore. 

Your  memorialist,  the  l*hiladeiphia  Board  of  Trade,  earnestly  petitions  your 
honorable  tiodles  to  promptly  enact  at  this  session  of  Congress  the  bill  presented 
for  its  consideration  by  direction  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Commission  (Senate 
bill  No,  6291  L  "to  promote  the  national  defeune,  to  create  a  force  of  naval 
volunteers,  to  establish  American  ocean  mall  lines  to  foreign  markets,  to  pro- 
mote commerce,  and  to  provide  revenue  from  tonnage." 
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CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

February  3,  1905, 

g^Wherenst  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  San  Francisco  lias  ever  advocated  the 
.eresis  of  th<*  merehaot  niariDe  of  the  United  States  and  steadfastly  believes 
^  at  all  means  j^boold  be  adopted  wherehy  it  may  ultimately  flourish  in  con- 
l^nanee  with  our  national  ^^reatneHs,  and  ha-s  heretofore  memorialized  Congress 
.*  this  effect ;  and 
^    *  Whereas  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  San  Fraociaco  also  believes  that  the 
,**a  pcjvver  of  the  United  States  should  be  maintained  tmd  strengthened,  and 
%rticularly  by  making  provisloo  so  that  our  merchant  marine  may  be  ancillary 
%  our  Navy  should  the  emergency  require :  Therefore,  l>e  It 
•  Resolved,  That  the  Senators  and  Representatives  of  the  State  of  California 
Congress  be,  and  they  are  hereby,  riniuested  to  support  and  secure  the  enact- 
nent  of  legislation  substuntlaily  as  provided  for  in  Senate  bill  No.  C291.  Fifty- 
eighth  Congress,  third  session,  entitled  '*  To  promote  the  national  defense,  to 
create  a  force  of  naval  volunteers,  to  establish  American  ocean  line  mails  to 
eigu  markets,  to  promote  commerce,  and  to  provide  revenue  from  tonnage," 


I       Ml 


AMERICAN  COTTON  MANUFACTURERS*  ASSOCIATION. 


May  n,  1905. 


Reitolved,  That  more  American  shijw  to  deliver  the  products  of  Ajiierican 
actorles  are  Indispensable  to  a  full  development  of  our  export  trade  with  for- 
eign lands,  and  especially  with  South  America  and  the  Orient 

Remlved,  That  the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers'  Association  heartily  com- 
mends the  frank  and  thorough  reixirt  of  President  Roosevelt's  Merchant 
Marine  Commission,  and  urges  Congress  at  the  next  session  to  enact  vigorous 
legislation  for  the  upbuilding  of  American  shipping  in  overseas  trade,  as  a  most 
effective  method  of  commercial  expansion.  The  American  people  must  do 
lonjier  be  depeiiclent  upon  the  Hags  *ti  England,  France,  and  Germany,  their 
mercjMitile  (competitors,  for  the  means  of  reaching  the  neutral  markets  of  the 
world. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  MANUFACTURERS. 

May  J7,  1905. 

Whereas  this  association  has  aniinully  for  several  years  plead  for  the  restora- 
tion r*f  the  merchant  marine,  now  Imperative  and  indispensable  for  our  present 
and  future  commerce,  our  exix^rts  having  reached  nearly  a  total  of  a  hSlllon 
and  a  half  and  our  imports  over  a  blllicuj  and  still  increasing;  and 

Whereas  our  flag  has  almost  entirely  dlsapj>eared  from  the  high  seas*  9^  per 
cent  of  our  entire  foreign  commerce  having  been  transported  In  forelgn-buUt 
vessels  in  19(>3  and  over  95  per  cent  in  IIMM,  including  naturalized  steamships 
under  Amtnican  registratiuu  ;  and 

Whereas  at  the  Fifty -eighth  Congress  a  commission  w^as  created  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Investigation  and  reporting  upon  the  merchant-marine  necessities  of  the 
United  States:  Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Assodatlon  of  Manufacturers  commends  the  work 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Commission,  heartily  approves  the  passage  of  a  bill  for 
the  upbuilding  of  American  shipping  in  the  foreign  trade  for  our  passengers^ 
mails,  and  war  service,  and  requests  Congress  to  promptly  take  action  on  such  a 
bill*  thereby  making  po^lble  an  American  marine  ix»wer  for  the  present  and 
future  expansion  of  our  great  commerce  and  as  an  auxiliary  to  our  Navy, 
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BOARD  OF  TRADE  OF  THE  STATE  OF  MAINE. 
September  22,  1905. 

Whereas  for  many  years  tlie  State  of  Maine  was  famous  for  tts  ahlpbttlldlns, 
the  products  of  Its  forests  and  the  skill  of  Its  mechanics  being  known  the  world 
over  for  the  safety,  speed,  and  beauty  of  Its  ships ;  and 

Whereas  a  century  ago  and  for  n  i>criod  of  over  thirty  years  American  ships 
carried  an  average  of  90  per  cent  of  our  entire  foreign  commerce,  they  were 
unrivaled  in  construction ;  they  were  commanded,  officered,  and  manned  by  meo 
who  were  unetjualed  for  their  abOity  and  whose  courage  and  Intrepidity  haTe 
repeatedly  shed  imperlahable  renown  upon  the  pages  of  our  history.  In  all  of 
which  Maine  ships  and  Maine  men  bore  a  conspicuous  and  glorious  part :  and 

WbereaSt  while  during  the  past  half  century  the  growth  of  our  land  Industries 
has  been  the  marvel  of  mankind,  while  our  domestic  carrying  has  by  national 
law  been  confined  to  American  vessels,  which  have  Increased  and  prospered 
under  freight  rates  that  have  been  steadily  reduced  under  the  competition  of 
our  own  people,  our  shipping  In  the  foreign  trade  has  shrunk  to  but  one-third  of 
Its  former  proportions,  being  now  of  less  tonnage  than  it  was  lo  1810;  and 

Whereas  despite  the  wonderful  growth  of  our  forei^  commerce,  now  ap- 
proaching in  value  $3t0(M)f0OO,0O0  annually  and  requiring  ti  shipping  of  fully 
6,000,000  of  tons  for  Its  ocean  transportation,  8hii»bulldlng  in  the  United  State« 
for  the  foreign  trade  has  practically  ceased;  our  Maine  shipyards  are  shot 
down  and  in  many  places  dismantled;  our. enterprising  builders  tire  facing  ruin; 
our  owner  of  deep-»ea  shipping  are  laying  up,  celling,  or  facing  eunstant  losses 
in  the  oi>eration  of  their  vessels;  our  shipmasters,  ofheers,  and  seauion  are  with* 
out  employment  in  the  foreign  tnide;  our  young  men  are  no  longer  bred  to  the 
sea,  and  we  are  threatened  with  extliictlou  in  the  world's  carrying  trade,  and 

Whereas  our  almost  eomiilete  dependence  uiM>n  foreign  shipping  for  the  trana- 
portation  of  our  growing  surplus  products  to  distant  markets  Is  a  grave  menace 
to  the  BtiiblUty  and  safety  of  our  foreign  trade,  since  war  between  any  of  the 
great  European  powers— always  possible— upori  whose  ships  we  rely  for  our 
ocean  carrying  would  suddenly  and  Indefinitely  deprive  us  of  the  means  with 
which  to  market  our  exports,  and  cause* disaster  and  widespread  losses  in  every 
avenue  of  trade,  and 

Whereas  our  foreign  commerce  at  present  affords  employment  for  foreign 
vessels  that  are  so  constructed  as  to  be  available  as  auxiliaries  to  the  navlea 
of  the  nations  whose  flags  they  fly,  tbeir  officers  nad  seamen  being  trained  and 
educnte^i  at  our  expense  ss  a  reserve  in  time  of  need  for  our  rivals  and  onr 
posrtli>l<>  enemies,  while  our  Government  is  lacking  In  similar  resource  that  la 
essential  to  our  national  defense,  and 

Whereas  upon  President  Roosevelt*»  urgent  recommendation  the  last  Congress 
appointed  a  coram ission  which  thoroughly  investigated  the  condition  and  needs 
of  American  sbipj>iug,  Ibeir  report  and  their  bill  to  carry  into  effect  their  recom- 
mendations being  now  ready  for  presentation  to  the  coming  Congress:  There- 
fore,  be  It 

Resoliyed  by  the  Maine  State  Board  of  Trade,  That  we  keenly  feel  the  loss  to 
the  nation  jind  to  our  State  resulting  from  our  humiliating  decay  and  impo- 
tence: that  we  appreciate  the  thorough  work  of  the  Congressional  Merchant 
Marine  Commission,  whlcli  we  commend  to  the  earliest  iiossible  and  moat 
earnest  consideration  of  Congress ;  that  we  are  regardful  of  the  splendid  past 
services  of  Maine's  Senators  and  Itepresentatlves  in  Congress  and  confidently 
rely  upon  them  to  take  the  lead  in  the  coming  Congress  in  presenting  and  urging 
the  promptest  possible  enactment  of  adeqnote  legislation  for  the  upbuilding  and 
prosperous  and  permanent  development  of  our  deep-sea  shipping,  and  we  ea^ 
peelally  depend  upon  the  connnanding  inHnetice,  deep  Interest,  and  sollcltoua 
concern  of  President  Rtwsevelt  in  the  rehabilitation  of  our  merchant  marine 
to  help  place  upon  our  national  statutes  provisions  for  an  effective  and  endur- 
ing American  maritime  policy;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  president  imd  secretary  be  requested  to  send  attested 
copies  of  these  resolutions  to  President  Rofisevelt,  to  the  Pt'esident  of  the 
Senate  and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  press. 
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AMERICAN  BANKERS*  ASSOCIATION. 

Octoher  12,  190S, 

Resolved  hp  the  American  Bankers*  AsAooi^tiottr  assembled: 

1.  That  the  members  of  this  assoclEtlon  are  deeply  Interested  in  any  measTire 
which  will  promote  the  Interest  of  the  whole  country  commercially  and  indus- 
trially, and  especially  with  reference  to  our  foreign  commerce. 

2.  That  we  favor  and  most  respect  fully  urge  the  passage  by  Congress  of 
some  measure  to  foster  and  encourage  the  uiibuUding  of  our  merchant  marine, 
and  to  give  us  back  the  prestige  upou  the  high  seas  which  we  once  enjoyed. 

3.  That  we  favor  the  ship -subsidy  measure  which  has  received  conaideratlon 
by  Congress,  which,  we  think,  would  tend  to  restore  our  flag  upon  the  seas  and 
build  up  our  merchant  marine  to  the  extent  that  the  necessities  of  our  trade  now 
and  In  the  future  may  demand. 

4.  That  we  recommend  that  our  Senators  and  Congressmen  favor  some  just 
and  equitable  measure  that  will  bring  about  the  results  and  aCTord  the  relief 
above  suggested* 

5.  That  through  our  legislative  eomnVittoe  we  memorialize  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  with  a  copy  of  these  resolutions. 


h 


NATIONAL  FOUNDERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

November  15,  1905. 


Resolved,  That  this  convention  of  the  National  Founders'  Association  does 
most  earnestly  urge  tiiat  our  national  legislators  give  their  early  attention  to 
the  deplorable  condition  of  the  Amerlcau  merchant  marine. 

Resolved,  That  we  ui*ge  the  Immediate  passage  of  the  merchant-marine  bill 
proposed  by  the  Merchant  Marine  Commission  and  auhmltted  to  the  last  Con- 
gress as  a  part  of  Its  report. 


COMMERCIAL  CLUB  OF  MOBILE. 
November  17,  1905, 

Whereas  upon  the  rcH^omniendation  of  President  Roosevelt  a  Commission  was 
appointed  by  the  last  Congress  which  thoroughly  Investigated  the  condition  of 
American  whippinjr.  f^ald  Commission  presenting  a  report,  together  with  a  bill  to 
carry  Into  effect  Its  rt*commendations ;  and 

Whereas  the  Commission  found  that  but  9  l)er  cent  of  our  ocean  carrying  Is 
done  by  American  ve^^sels,  91  j>er  cent  being  carried  by  the  subsidized  and 
bountled  shipping  of  other  countries :  that  annually  $2<X>.<KX),000  are  being  paid 
to  foreign  ships,  and  this  condition  the  Commission's  bill  would  so  remedy  as  to 
give  to  American  ships  a  much  larger  and  fairer  share  of  our  deep-sea  carrying; 
and 

Whereas  the  Commission's  bill  conforms  in  its  provisions  to  the  practices  of 
other  nations  in  deal  log  with  their  merchant  shipping  and  is  so  designed  as  to 
not  only  give  our  shipowners  a  greater  share  of  our  foreign  carrying,  but  to 
create  a  demand  for  American  materials  and  American  labor  In  shipbuilding,  as 
well  as  afford  employment  afloat  for  American  shipmasters,  officers,  and  seamen, 
the  ships  and  men  being  essential  to  the  national  defense  for  auxiliary  naval 
purposes  In  time  of  trouble :   Therefore,  be  It 

Beaolved,  That  the  Commercial  Club  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  recognizing  the  pressing 
importance  of  an  American  mercantile  marine,  warmly  commends  the  work  of 
the  Congressional  Merchant  Marine  Commission  and  expresses  the  earnest  hope 
that  Its  bin  will  receive  the  support  of  Alabama's  Senators  and  Representatives 
in  CoDgresa,  to  the  end  that  we  shall  have  an  effective  and  enduring  American 
mercantile  marine  measurably  commensurate  with  our  position  as  a  great 
world  power ;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Spealier  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the 
members  of  the  Alabama  delegation  in  CoDgress. 
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Whereas  upon  tlie  recommendadon  of  President  Rooseyeltt  a  Commission 
appointed  by  the  last  Con^reBa  which  thoroughly  Investigated  the  condition  of 
the  American  shtppins*  said  Conuulssion  presenting  a  report,  together  with  a 
bill  to  carry  into  eiofect  Ita  recommendutlon.s:   and 

Whereas  the  CommJeslon  found  that  but  9  per  cent  of  our  ocean  carrying  l» 
done  by  American  veasela,  91  per  cent  being  carried  by  the  sobeldlsed  and 
botintled  shipping  of  other  countries;  that  annually  f20fMXXM-HXi  are  being  fwild 
to  foreign  ahipa.  and  this  condition  the  Commiasion^a  bill  would  so  remedy  as  to 
give  to  American  ships  a  much  larger  and  fairer  abare  of  our  deep-sea  carrying; 
and 

Wliereas  the  Commission's  bil!  conforms  in  Its  proTieione  to  the  practices  of 
other  nations  in  dealing  with  their  merchant  shipping  and  Is  so  designed  as  to 
not  only  give  our  shiixiwners  the  greatest  share  of  our  f*>reign  carrying,  bat  to 
create  a  demand  for  American  materials  and  American  lal)or  in  !tli I pbu tiding, 
as  well  as  to  afford  employment  for  American  ship  officers  and  seamen,  the 
ships  and  men  being  essential  to  the  national  defense  for  auxiliary  navai  pur- 
poses in  tlie  time  of  trouble:   Therefore,  he  It 

Resolved,  Tliat  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Pensacola.  Fla,.  recognizing  the 
pressing  importanc'o  of  an  American  mercantile  marine,  warmly  commends  the 
worii  of  the  Congressional   Merchant   Marine  Commission   and   expr<»s8es 
earnest  hope  that  its  bill  will  receive  the  support  of  Florida's  Senators 
Representatives  in  Congress,  to  the  end  that  we  will   have  an  effective 
enduring  American   mercantile  marine  commensurate  with   out  iM>sltion   iis 
great  world  power;  and  be  it  furtlier 

R€«olved,  That  nothing  In  the  foregoing  resolutions  shall  effect  State  cont 
of  pilotage  matters  In  the  several  Sfatea  of  the  Union. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  forwarded  to  the  Preeldent 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the  uiemt 
of  the  Florida  delegation  in  Congress. 
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RESOLUTIONS  ASKING   CONGRESS  TO   RESTORE   THE    MERCANTI 

MARINE. 

TRANSMISSISSIPPI  COMMERCIAL  CONGRESS. 

Representing  all  the  States  and  Territories  west  of  the  Mississippi  RF 
Including  Hawaii  and  the  I'hillpplnes,  in  anual  meeting  at  Portland,  Or 
August  19.  19C>5, 

We  unquallfledly  favor  the  progresive  national  iKilicy  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  of  fostering  and  building  up  an  American  merchant  marine  by  every 
available  means,  and  we  respectfully  urge  upon  the  consideration  of  Congrees 
the  national  Iniiwrtance  of  this  question  in  the  development  of  our  foreign  trad 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  WHOLESALE  DRUGGISTS. 

Oetol>er  5,  1905. 

Whereas  over  95  per  cent  of  our  exports,  imiH>rts,  passengers,  and  freight  are 
carried  under  everj-  flag  except  the  Stars  and  Strir>es,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Wholesale  Druggists  and  its  allied  interests  in  convention  assembled  tn 
one  of  the  largest  world  seaports : 

Retfolved,  That  for  our  commerce  In  tiroes  of  peace  and  our  Army  and  Navy 
In  times  of  war  we  ask  Congi*ess  to  restore  to  us  an  American  merchant  marine 
by  passing  an  effective  shipxiing  bilL 


APPENDIX  D. 


WHY  A   MAJORITY    OF    THE    MJECHAHT   MARINE    COMMISSION 
DIB  NOT  RECOMMEND  DISCRIMINATING  DUTIES. 


[Presented  by  Mr.  Gallinoek  to  the  Senate  FpUrunry  21.  Iff  6,  and  ordpre<l  tobe  pricted.J 

When  the  Mercbaut  Mariae  CommlRslon  of  Ave  Senators  and  five  Repreaento- 
tive«  wws  appointed  liy  tl)e  Prpsideiit  of  the  Stnute  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  on  April  28,  19U4,  it  is  [>rtii>obie  that  n  majority  of  those  inembera  of  the 
Commission  who  bnd  i)ositlre  views  as  to  the  best  method  of  reviving  the  mer* 
chant  marine  in  fwel^i  trade  favored  a  return  to  tlie  historic:  i>olley  of  dis- 
criminating duties.  It  was  with  a  distinct  preference  for  tbis  method  and  a 
hoi>e  that  the  inquiry  won  id  justify  ib*  adoption  that  the  Commission  entered 
upon  the  exhaustive  series  of  hearings  which  «overv<l  every  section  of  tlie 
country  and  were  not  eoueluded  at  Washington  until  tne  middie  of  De<^mher» 
1904. 

These  hearingi?  in  the  i>orts  of  the  North  and  South  Atiantic,  the  Great  Laiies. 
the  Paeiflc.  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  disciosed  a  very  sti'ong  Bent! men t  for  the 
dlflcrl mint! ting-duty  pian,  and  also  a  conalderabie  sentiment  for  some  carefully 
guarded  and  e<piitabie  form  of  subsidy  or  .subvention.  Between  tiiese  two  plans 
the  testimony  of  what  may  perhaps  be  called  the  **  interested  parties*' — that  Is, 
the  practical  shiiwwnera  and  siilpbuUders  with  close  personal  knowledge  of 
ocean  trade — seenwHl  to  be  rather  evenly  divided.  Several  shipowners  und  shlp- 
buiiders  stated  that  they  had  formerly  believed  In  subsidy  or  suhvention,  hut 
had  ciianged  titeir  minds  and  now  preferred  discriminating  duties. 

It  can  i>e  said  emphatically  that  it  was  not  in  anyway  the  eviflenee  of  these 
"  luterei^ted  parlies  "  which  caused  the  Commission  to  reach  Its  final  conclusions, 
for»  as  has  lieen  said,  the  testimony  of  shipowners  and  shit>buiiders  ou  the  one 
side  is  evenly  balanced  on  the  other.  This  division  of  what  may  be  regarded 
as  the  expert  evidence  left  the  Commission  free  to  choose  the  policy  which  com- 
mended  itself  to  its  own  judgment 

When  the  Commission  assembled  In  Washington  to  consider  the  testimony, 
frame  Its  recommendations,  and  prepare  its  report  to  Congres.s  the  policy  of 
discriminating  duties  was  the  first  thing  that  was  taken  up  after  a  few  jKjInts 
of  general  agreenjent,  like  the  Panama  Canal  trade,  the  Cuban  reciprocity 
trade,  and  the  transiiort  service,  iiad  been  disposed  of.  The  Commission  dis- 
cussed, first*  the  30  commercial  treaties  with  foreign  governments  which  forbid 
discrimination  In  customs  duties  or  tonnage  duties.  Notice  of  the  abrogation 
of  these  treaties  would  have  to  be  given  a  year  in  advance  of  the  appiicatiou 
of  a  discriminating-duty  policy  and,  If  possible,  new  treaties  which  did  not 
prohibit  such  discrimination  would  have  to  be  negotiated*  As  these  treaties 
form  tiie  very  groundwork  of  our  modern  commercial  relations,  it  seemed  to 
lie  the  prevalent  Judgment  of  the  Commission  that  to  abrogate  them  and  then 
to  induce  foreign  governments  to  renew  them  on  as  good  terms  as  before 
would  be  a  formidable  undertaking.  However*  this  w^s  not  regarded  as  abS4> 
lutely  impossible. 

Next  the  Commission  passed  on  to  consider  the  element  of  retaliation  by 
these  foreign  governments  if  we  were  to  discriminate  iu  favor  of  our  shipping. 
It  seeme*!  to  be  the  general  opinion  that  such  retaliation  would  he  directed 
not  against  American  shipping  alone,  but  against  American  export  trade  lu 
general,  wherever  it  could  be  moat  seriously  affected.  In  this  connection  the 
chairman  of  the  Commission  presented  an  important  remonstrance  against 
dlacrimlnating  duties*  which  had  been  received  from  commercial  associations 
of  the  Central  West.  This  remonstrance  was  so  ably  and  cogently  expressed 
and  came  from  such  an   influential  section  of  the  country  that  it  produced 
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Immediately  a  deep  impression  upon  the  Commlseilon  and  bad  an  Impoirtairt 
part  in  shaping  the  final  judgment  of  the  majority. 

It  wan,  moreover,  rK>inted  out  hv  some  of  the  members  of  the  Commlssloa 
that  when  a  century  ago  the  dlBcrimlnatlngduty  policy  was  so  effective  and 
succeesfu)  the  United  States  Imported  much  more  than  It  exported,  but  that 
now  that  the  amntry  exports  much  more  than  it  Imports  we  haTe  become 
exceedingly  vulnerable  to  foreign  retaliation  directed  at  our  export  commerce. 

Next  in  order  the  Commission  considered  the  relation  of  a  discriminating- 
duty  policy  to  the  tariff  in  view  of  the  fact  that  43  per  cent  In  valoe  (47  per 
cent  In  the  fiscal  year  liX»4 )  and  t5C»  or  70  per  cent  In  bulk  of  our  Imports  wert 
on  the  free  list  In  the  fiscal  year  1903,  In  the  old  days  of  discrlmlDatlng 
duties  the  free  list  was  relatively  unimportant;  a  duty — not  a  large  one — waa 
levied  on  almost  everything.  Now,  however,  such  important  fo6d  artlcies  of 
tropical  production  as  tea.  coffee,  cocoa,  spices,  and  such  important  crude 
materialft  as  rubber,  jute,  and  many  other  fi1>er8,  and  gr^t  quantities  of  dmgB 
and  chemicals  that  enter  Into  domestic  mant^acturing  are  and  long  have  beCD 
free  of  all  customs  duties  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States.  As  the  Commie* 
slon  looked  more  and  mere  closely  Into  this  question  it  became  more  and  more 
manifest  that  in  order  to  give  teally  bmad  and  effective  encouragement  to 
ocean  shipping  through  discriminating  duties  the  free  list  teuuld  have  fo 
ahoHahed, 

For  It  was  discoverwl  on  analysis  that  no  less  than  {I6  per  cent  of  our  Impor 

from  Brazil,  9»i  per  cent  of  those  from  Chile,  SI  per  cent  from  Colombia,     

per  cent  from  Venezuela,  82  r^er  cent  from  Ecuador,  77  per  cent  from  BoUv^la 
and  Paraguay*  or  S2  fter  ant  of  our  imfmrts  frtmi^  all  South  Atnerica  and  $4 
per  cent  of  our  imports  from  all  Central  America  are  nomUitiable.  Moreover, 
64  per  cent  of  our  impoHB  from  Japan,  .>(*  t>er  cent  of  our  Imports  from  China, 
and  69  per  cent  of  our  imports  from  India  are  now  nondutlable. 

On  the  other  hand*  It  1«  true  that  only  28  per  cent  of  our  imports  from  Earope 
and  only  17  per  cent  of  our  imports  from  the  West  Indies  (such  Imports  being 
chiefly  raw  sugar  and  tobacco)  are  nondutlable.  To  the  trade  with  Europe, 
conveyed  largely  In  relatively  fast^  high-cost  veseels.  and  to  the  trade  with  the 
Weet  Indies  discriminating  duties  could,  undoubtedly,  be  applied  with  benefit 
to  American  shipping,  even  though  the  free  list  were  not  reiiuced.  But  every- 
where  In  the  country  the  testimony  before  the  Commission  has  laid  especial 
emphasis  upon  the  importance  of  establishing  American  shipping  lines  to  South 
America  and  ArIq,  where  the  present  transportation  facilities  for  American  gooda 
are  most  inadequate  and  where  j^Unerlcan  ahipa  and  the  Amerlcajn  mercaDtUe 
houses  that  would  naturally  accompany  them  are  most  urgently  required  for 
the  extension  of  our  foreign  markets.  A  bill  to  encourage  American  shipping 
which  gave  such  encouragement  chiefly  to  ships  running  to  Europe  and  the  West 
Indies  and  not  to  ships  running  to  South  America  and  Asia  would,  plainly,  never 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  American  people. 

But  when  the  issue  came  ui>  in  concrete  form  not  one  meml>er  of  the  Com- 
mission was  willing  to  abolish  the  free  Hat,  or  even  to  reduce  it  temporarily  In 
order  to  malce  discriminating  duties  effective  for  the  restoration  of  American 
shipping.  A  relatively  small  duty  on  these  articles  how  free,  if  Imported  in 
foreign  shiL»s,  would  undoubtedly  suffice  to  give  American  ships  the  preference. 
But  all  the  American  ships  now  In  existence  that  are  registered  for  and  engaged 
in  foreign  trade  are  able  to  carry  only  10  per  cent  of  our  total  Imports  and 
exports.  It  would  require  several  years  of  unremitting  activity  on  the  part  of 
ail  the  shipyards  of  the  United  Stateii  to  build  a  registered  deet  of  capacity  equal 
to  that  which  we  now  possess,  so  that  the  American  portion  of  our  carrying 
trade  would  be  double<l  to  20  per  cent.  For  several  years,  therefore,  the  tmpo 
sltlon  of  even  a  low  duty  on  free  goods  if  imported  In  foreign  vessels  would  mean 
the  actual  collection  of  such  a  duty  on  these  goods,  or  most  of  them,  there  not 
being  ejxough  American  vessels  in  existence  to  bring  them  In  free.  These  free 
artlcies,  as  a  rule,  are  articles  the  like  of  which  Is  not  produced  In  the  United 
States — that  is,  they  are,  as  a  rule,  noncompetitive  products  peculiar  to  the 
Tropics,  The  imposition  of  a  duty,  even  a  small  duty,  on  them  would  therefore^ 
almost  Inevitably  lead  to  an  increase  In  price,  which  would  be  likely  to  b^H 
resented  by  American  consumers. 

Yet»  unless  this  duty  Is  put  on  articles  now  free — In  other  words,  unJeaa  th€ 
free  list  is  abolished — discriminating  duties  can  not  tie  made  effective  for  the 
upbuilding  of  Anaerlcan  shipping  of  the  useful,  general-cargo  type  In  the  very 
trades — to  South  America  and  the  Orient — where  ail  thoughtful  olyservers  agree 
that  American  ships  are  most  necessary  and  most  valuable.    There  are  manifest 
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l^ioHtkal  us  well  as  commercial  reaEons  why  there  should  be  many  American 
vessels  conetnutly  plying  between  our  porta  and  South  America  and  the  Orient 
YeU  unlese  the  discriminating  principle  Is  applied  to  the  free  list,  American 
veasels  would  find  in  just  tliese  Important  tradee  the  least  and  not  the  neatest 
measure  of  eneonnigement 

Moreover^  the  particular  form  uf  discrimioatiiig  duties  most  favored  h&»  been 
dlBcriniination  in  the  so-called  indirect  trade— that  Ib,  discrimination  lu  duties 
again-st  foreigi^  res^sels  brliiKlng  merchandise  from  countries  other  than  tlielr  own. 
This  would  affect  not  a  British  vessel  bringing  British  goods  or  a  German  vessel 
bringing  German  goods^  but  a  British  vessel  bringiiig  Bru/JUan  goods  or  a  Ger- 
man vessel  with  a  cargo  from  China  or  India.  It  has  been  contended  with 
great  force  that  the  operation  of  such  a  policy,  while  provoking  the  minimum  of 
retaliation,  would  l>e  to  gain  for  American  shipa  control  of  the  trade  with  non- 
shlpownlng  countries^,  like  those  of  Central  and  South  America  and  many  of  the 
countries  of  the  Orient.  But  inasmuch  as  most  of  the  Imports  from  these  very 
nonshipt»wnlng  countries  are  free  of  duty,  this  hope  would  Inevitably  prove 
futile  unletts  the  free  U»t  were  abolished. 

Here  Is  the  most  ijowerfui  reason  why  the  dlserimluatlng-duty  policy  has  not 
been  reconi mended  to  Congress  by  the  Merchant  Marine  Commission,  a  proba- 
ble majority  of  whose  memijers  preferred  this  policy  when  they  were  appointed 
and  preferred  It  until  they  had  given  eight  months  of  earnest  and  impartial 
study  to  the  question  and  become  convinced  that  to  make  discrlmlnsiting  duties 
honestly  effective  for  the  encouragement  of  Araeriean  shipping  where  Ameri- 
can shipping  is  most  needed  the  free  list  wonld  have  to  be  eliminated. 

Those  three  members  of  the  Commission  who  sign  the  minority  report  and 
recommend  diBcriminatlng  duties  as  a  wuhstltute  for  sections  two,  three,  and 
fonr  of  the  Commission  bill  are  no  more  in  favor  of  abolishing  the  free  list  than 
are  the  majority.     They  say.  frankly,  In  their  minority  report: 

'*  But  we  are  not  willing,  nor  do  we  think:  it  is  necessary,  to  commit  ourselves 
to  the  proijositlon  that  anything  now  ujxju  the  *  free  list  *  should  he  made  '  du- 
tiable.' We  prefer  to  take  the  chances  of  aiding  our  merchant  marine  by  dis- 
criminating duties  upon  the  UO  iier  cent  of  imports  now  on  the  '  dutiable  *  list." 

This  dutiable  list  In  the  fiscal  year  1IX)H  included  not  60  per  cent  In  value  but 
57  per  cent  of  the  entire  imports.  In  the  fiBcal  year  1904  the  free  imports  were 
47  per  cent  of  the  total  imports,  so  that  Instead  of  60  i)er  cent  53  per  cent  of  tlie 
total  importe  are  dutiable  and  available  for  the  encouragement  ht  American 
shipping. 

But  this  Is  53  per  cent  in  value.  Now,  it  happens  that  most  of  the  47  per  cent 
in  value  of  the  articles  on  the  free  list  are  fnDm  their  nature  very  bulky,  being 
chiefly  foods  and  crude  materials.  It  Is  estimated  that  the  47  per  cent  In  value 
really  represents  Wl  to  70  per  cent  in  sheer  bulk  of  our  Imports.  A  freight  ship 
must  If  poBsible*  fill  her  holds  with  merchandise  to  insure  the  most  economical 
rate  of  carrying;  that  is.  she  peeds  bnllc  as  well  as  value  of  cargo  to  utilize  her 
space  to  the  best  advantage  and  make  her  most  seaworthy. 

it  is  an  itniMirtant  fact,  therefore,  as  bearing  on  this  problem  of  the  mercantile 
murine,  that  only  from  30  to  35  per  cent  of  the  total  bulk  of  our  imports  are 
available  to  give  encouragement  to  American  ships,  In  case  the  p<^llcy  Is  applied 
only  to  dutiable  goods,  and  not  to  the  enormous  quantity  of  fnerchandlse  now 
on  the  free  list 

This  means,  in  effect,  that  the  discriminating-duty  policy,  as  proposed  by  the 
minority  report,  would  encourage  only  about  1  ton  out  of  every  3  tons  of  Amer- 
ican shipping  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  or  only  one  ship  oiit  of  every  three  ships, 
on  the  basis  of  jtctual  bulk  of  cargo  cfirrieil.  Ou  the  other  hand,  the  plan  of 
the  majority  of  the  Commission  would  apply  equitably  to  every  ship  that  em- 
ployed its  quota  of  naval  volunteers  and  complied  with  the  other  Government 
requirements. 

Discriminating  duties  In  the  indirect  trade,  with  the  treaties  alirogated.  as  can 
he  done  with  notice  of  a  year,  would  undoubtedly  benefit  American  steamships 
in  the  trade  with  Europe,  and  Aujerican  stearashli>s  and  sailing  vessels  In  the 
tttide  with  the  West  Indies,  especially  with  Cuba.  But  It  Is  unmistakable  and 
undeniable  that  discriminating  duties  limited  to  articles  now  dutiable  would  not 
eneonrage  American  shipping  appreciably  in  the  trade  with  Brazil,  whence  98 
per  cent  of  our  imj)orts  are  free;  or  In  the  trade  with  Chile,  whence  96  per  cent 
of  our  imports  are  free;  or  in  the  trade  with  Central  America,  whence  94  per 
cent  of  our  Imports  are  free.  And  while  the  effect  of  discriminating  duties  on 
dutiable  goods  only  would  be  greater,  it  would  still  not  be  adequate  lu  the 
trade  with  Japan,  whence  64  per  cent  of  our  Imports  are  free ;  or  In  the  trade 
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with  China,  whence  50  per  cent  of  our  imparts  are  free ;  or  In  the  trade 

India,  whence  (59  per  cent  of  oar  Imports  are  free. 

The  plan  proposed  by  the  nmjorlty  of  the  Coninjisslon  would*  bowever, 
confine  Its  benefite  chiefly  to  steamship  lines  to  Europe  or  to  Cuba.     It 
give  certain,   and   what   is   believed   to   be  ndequJite,  eneourEgetDent    to   ef 
Amerifan  rnrKo  carrier — ^ti-^aiu,  •*trauii)/*  or  sail  vc^^siels — that  engager   Id 
Important  trade  to  South  Auierica  and  the  Orient    The  minority  report  apj 
ently  does  not  dissent  from  those  seetioos  of  the  hill  that  offer  mail  subreuC 
to  relatively  fast  passenger  and  cargo  lines  to  South  America.  Asia*   and 
Philippines,     Bnt  the  minority  r*^pfa't  drii-s  a[*[w»nr  in  leave  with<>ut,  or  i\lt$ 
without,  encouragement   In   these  trades  the  hnmhle  but  useful    and,    Indi 
indispensable  cargo  carriers — the  steam  "  trumps  **  and  the  sailing  vessela. 

In  other  words,  thp  minority  rei>ort  neglects  almost  altogether  in  the  Bri 
Centi^al  America  trade  and  in  more  than  one-half  of  our  oriental  trade  ' 
rongb-aiid-ready  freigblers  which,  Ihouirb  slower,  Jess  oxiM»nsive,  and  ; 
Imposing  than  the  regular  mall  liners,  are  stlil  an  Invaluable  adjunct  of  Q 
merce  and  an  essential  part  of  any  great  and  prosperous  mercantile  marine^ 

These  cargo  carriers  can  not  be  adequately  encouraged  in  certain  Imporl 
trades  by  any  discTimiuafiug-duty  plan  unless  the  free  list  is  ellmluated* 
Congress  Is  unwilling  to  undertaiic  this,  the  only  Gffeetlve  mode  of  eueouraj 
cargo  carriers  pure  and  sloiple  in  the  South,  Central  American,  and  orlei 
trades  Is  by  some  such  carefully  guarded  method  as  that  which  the  majoritj 
the  C-om mission  has  adopted. 

This  la  a  form  of  naval  subvention,  payable  to  both  ships  and  men  In  fori 
trade,  and  modeled  closely  after  an  old  American  policy  Initiated  on  in  for  mat 
furnisheti  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  as  Secretary  of  State,  In  1791,  and  maliital 
substaotlally  the  same  until  ISHHi  through  all  the  changes  of  partj^  control  and^ 
shifting  of  national  administrations.  This  Is  not  a  mere  commercial  l>ouDt^ 
subsidy,  but  a  provision  for  the  national  defense  through  a  sea  militia  after 
fashion  of  Jefferson's  deep-sea  fishermen,  and  also  ti  provision  for  the  eoo^ 
agement  of  shipping,  without  which  an  adequate  sea  mllltla  U  Impossible. 

o 


The  Aniericau  Mc'rclitiiit  Manne. 


Th<«  Fnlt^d  Htat^R  ftlone  Ituvt^  lU  mprckaatfl^  rauiQfw*iiir«^r6,  and  r«nnfn»  at 
the  f4gia  of  tii«i  itcemi  U*  icet  tlifilr  rtmdM  orer  h^m  m  bevt  tkej  mar^-bf  Miiine  arrl- 
d<«iit  uf  Imde  or  thn  irrare  of  (hi'lr  fi>ri'lffti  riralt.  If  net  l*|Dr  In  t1t«  wortd*H  mar- 
ll«^(«<.  If  ne  fall  bi«bliid  ftrfii  lu  Iht"  I'HIllpplDi^af  our  uwn  pOeiN«»sloiii4,  If  we  N«t 
titriiimiy  «4trldluir  ahead  af  um  tii  t1i<>  f^rk^nU  And  all  Europe  irrafiiilBir  South 
Afni>rlai  bv  t-Hiiiiuerrlal  boiuiN  f^tri^nirer  thai   "      **  j----.--    ^*--        r.  ■.   _   _ 

own,  and  In  ou*  uw n  handa  llm  thii  rfmed}' 


SPEECH 


HON.  JACOB   H.   GALLINGER, 

O  F    N  K  W    e  A  M  f  S  H  I  E  E  » 

Ik  the  Senate  of  tbus  United  States, 

Mtnulau*  Jonttaru  8,  1906, 

Tbe  8<^nate  haTltig  under  foaslderatlon  the  bltl  (S.  52f>|  to  promot* 
the  tiutitmal  defeaMi%  to  civate  ii  foixc  uf  uuval  votutitcera,  to  eatabllall 
American  ocean  mall  line*!  to  foreign  markets,  to  promgte  commerce,  and 
to  pi'ovhlc  revenue  from  tcrnaage — 

Mn  OALLlXriEtt  naUl: 

Mr.  iniEiiirjENi  :  lt\  his  l«st  memombJe  speecb  at  Btiffalo,  iiro- 
flaluiing  tin*  intfl  uf  bnmtler  umrketw  niul  n  ^eiitt*r  fart'iKn  lhhh- 
niert'p,  t!i*»  hite  President  MeKiuley  thus  outlloetl  one  of  the  io- 
di»|M?nsabk^  iiietUudi;  by  which  thut  expaiiided  foi'^'ign  trade  must 
be  ohtaiued : 

Then,  ioo,  wc  luive  inad!CH)i]ate  ateamahlp  acrTtec.  New  lines  of 
BteiniicrB  have  already  be«»n  put  In  comml«aIoii  lietween  the  Pacific  coast 
porta  of  Ui(*  UnllPd  Htntea  and  those  on  tlie  western  coaat  of  Mexico 
and  Sonth  and  i>utral  America,  Th«^8e  sliould  be  followed  up  with 
direct  tfteamalilp  ilnoM  l)ctween  the  eastern  coaat  of  tbe  United  Btatea 
and  Soutli  AmerUnti  porta.  One  of  the  needs  of  the  times  la  direct 
commerrl:tl  Unes  from  onr  va*t  fields  of  production  to  the  fields  of  con- 
Bumfitlon  that  wt*  havff  but  InircW  touched. 

Next  Id  advautn^e  to  having  tne  tbtug  to  sell  l«  to  have  the  conven- 
ience to  carry  It  to  the  buyer.  We  muai  encourage  our  mcnhant 
ooariDe.  We  must  have  more  sbtpa^  Tbey  must  be  under  the  American 
Hag.  built  and  manned  and  own^  by  Americans.  These  will  not  only 
be  proHtable  In  a  commercial  sense,  they  will  b«  roessengers  of  peace 
and  amity  wherever  they  uo. 

Since  that  tune  Pre^sldeiit  Kuosevelt  haa  on  thrt^  dlfTereut  oc- 
casions oiiiied  the  attention  of  Cou^jress  to  thin  mutter  In  hla 
iinmirti  toessnffo  o(  Det*embor  7,  19* KS*  he  reeouuuenthHl  the  np* 
pointiiient  of  a  t^onuulsshm  to  hivestigate  the  subject  of  the 
lueivhimt  marine,  \YHh  n  view  to  appr<3prliite  leKisliition.  Con- 
gr^ii  resp>ojKled  to  thut  jiUgjiceHtJon,  aud  aiipointed  a  joint  Coni- 
ml.s«ion  of  the  two  IxMlies.  which  L'onniiiHHion  made  an  exhaus- 
tive hi  vest  i  gat  ion.  tiieir  etnieluBlotis  being  embodied  hi  two 
elaborate  printed  reports,  and  the  Mil  now  under  consideration 
was  also  prepared  by  that  CoEDioiSBiotL 
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In  hla  latent  message  to  Congress,  on  the  5tli  day  of  DecmnlMr 

last.  President  lloosevelt  Hakl; 

To  ihe  *i[>r(»ail  i>f  our  trade  Uj  peace  And  the  defcniM?  of  our  flag  In 
war  (1  ^reiit  and  jiniii|>erotis  merchanl  marlue  \»  ludlspcDriable.  We 
whoiild  linvp  Hli|jj't<  of  tiur  own  HUd  Kfami^n  of  our  nwn  to  convey  our 
^^HidH  t  t  mnitral  murkcts.  aud  to  case  of  o«H.*d  to  r^»Ti force  our  liattle 
lliir.  It  cnu  luA  h\i\  l)t»  h  Kourtt*  of  n^jirct  and  uiU'ii>*iui-'Ht*  to  us  that  the 
lltit^H  of  comiiniulrarion  witli  our  HiHter  lii-publlce  of  South  Amerlta 
shoHkl  Lh*  cliiplly  iimk'r  foroljrn  contra].  It  Ih  not  a  uruMj  thlni;  that 
Anii*rtraii  inerc})iiiitN  tind  miintifncttiroiiEi  shovikt  have  to  nr^nd  th(?lr  t^oodm 
and  k'ttetK  to  South  Atiu»rlra  via  Europe  If  they  wlflh  wriiHty  nod 
dlHiiatrh.  Evoii  t>u  the  rai'lfie.  where  our  ships  lisivi*  luMrl  thrlr  own 
Ixplter  than  on  thi?  Atlanttc,  onr  inprrbant  ttnitr  1>*  now  thr<*jit<<ne^ 
through  thc"  lIlK-ral  nid  he«to\ved  by  oth»?T  povrrnm«*uti*  on  tht*lr  own 
Hteuni  nine*.  I  n»k  your  earnest  *.'oii8hli?rfitton  of  th<*  n-port  wUh  wLleh 
the  Merrhaiit  Miirioe  CommtKslon  baa  followed  Its  h)ng  nod  darefiil 
Inquiry. 

Tlie  practk'nl  question  now  liefore  us  ts.  Will  ConKress  heed 
the  n<linonitkiHf^  of  rresUlentn  MelClnley  and  IlciOHevelt^  or  wiJl 
it  rfiiJtimiL'  1c»  noukn  t  tiiis  rkM^sI  iuiiMirtanf  iiidusto  niilll  tlie 
vt'iimimt  i>f  owr  arux*  |n"Of^iK4*i»H?*  Jiierchant  marine  In  driven  from 
the  Hens? 

IVi-day  alone  of  21II  tli«*  luitluiis  ainhitkais  for  taernuiHIo  ex- 
pansion the  I'nitiHl  Stnte.s  nejirlef^ts  Its  in-ean  Hhii>phig.  Our 
tsmat  fleets  uiiil  our  Inke  (h'ets,  proterteil  by  aneleiit  Fetleral 
Rtettnti'H  aliHoltitely  exrlndhig  foreign  vessels  froiij  donientk'  traf- 
fit't  are  the  most  efficient,  pr«*Hjien*ns,  and  [H"u^rt»8sive  in  the 
world*  as  they  are  alsti  Incoinimrahly  the  greatest  hi  theh'  nggre- 
giite  tohtiHge.  These  dc^niestle  Meets  are  sni*erh  jiniof  of  Atuer- 
lean  *renliis  for  the  Industry  of  wnter-!M>rLje  tratisiiortatlon. 
Tuklng  the  eoast  and  hdve  Hh\]m  and  the  river  hostts  together*  we 
have  a  merehant  navy  of  ri,!nri,»^M)  tons,  or  six  times  tlie  size  of 
the  iMior,  shrunken  fleet  of  tHs.SjMM)  tnus  roffist»'i't*<l  for  foreljni 
eomiuerri\  whieh  ought  naturally  to  he  ia>\v  whnt  it  long  wass — 
hy  far  the  greater  and  rli  hi*r  portion  of  our  whoh*  mercantile 
maiiiie  instead  *»f  a  starving  and  lessening  fnigtaent. 

THE    WOB8T    BESULT    OF    OTK    LACK    OK    SUU'S. 

The  deelitie  of  our  ocean  tonnage  is  a  nrelaneholy  story. 
There  la  no  tn^ed  to  reliearsc^  St  tut\\\  The  Merebant  Marine  Com* 
misslcai  In  tht*  whole  eourse  of  itn  iuve.st!g:atlou  soujiht  to  deal 
rather  with  tUe  laesent  and  the  future,  atid  tc»  regard  the  past 
only  fur  whnt  light  it  ernild  shtnl  on  the  work  in  hand— the 
lmt>erative  task  of  rehuhilitatiou.  Sad  n^  is  the  ioag  deeay  of 
our  deejHsea  ship] dug — ouce  the  pi^oudest  in  the  worhl — the 
gradmil  dLsaniiearani-**  of  our  Hhi[jyurds.  the  luinkrniitey  of  our 
ship  nierehatds.  the  loss  uf  our  skilled  me^'haiiirs  and  seamen, 
this,  after  all,  llaaigh  a  ealandty  and  a  grvnt  one,  is  far  le,sa 
serious  for  the  pi^'Siait,  less  portentrais  for  the  futuri',  than  the 
eramping  and  withering  e(Te<*t  of  otu"  hick  of  Ameri<'aii  shiim 
on  the  exjiort  trade  of  thc  Tnlted  States.  Willlayi  McKitdey'a 
prt»phetic  vision.  In  tliat  tinal  address  of  his  to  his  follow  coun- 
trj'ineii.  saw  that  without  ship«  of  our  owti  to  convey  our  goodi* 
to  our  customers  we  shtuild  he  more  and  nioro  htijrtilessly  handi- 
capped against  our  maritime  eouii>etitors  in  the  nentra!  markets 
of  the  wfaid. 

.\o    MKRenANT    TTOCi:a    It  IRK    IT. 

To  take  n   familiar   but  Junt   illustration*   What  department 
store   in   any    American   eity,    engaged   In   a   sharp   contest    for 
baaiuess,  would  dream  of  Intrusting  to  a  rival  store  the  delivery 
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of  1t«  ffooftft  to  ItB  mstomers?  Ifl  It  not  n  fUn<!nmmitnT  principle 
of  HiivLi  kci^ii  t'omiw^titive  Uuslm^ss — witb  wUioh  tbo  rivatry  of 
Americii  and  Enroi>e  in  intfvrnfitional  t'ouimeree  nmy  not  inaptly 
b&  roint«jre(l — Ih  It  not  tljo  prime  Lnstiuii:  of  evei'y  KUcci^i^Hrul 
merchnnt  in  Knob  hnslness  to  niulntjiln  nn  active  and  ronipre- 
Ui*iih1v*»  tloliverj'  ^rvi<*f'  of  his-i  uwnV  VVnnM  tiny  nunTliant  am- 
diictinj^  such  a  Btore  sell  or  lay  np  hin  own  wa^on^  »ind  neglect 
to  provide  othfc»r«,  *^vi»n  if  liiH  competitor  offere<l  to  do  tlie  work 
more  cheaply?  It  would  be  a  i>uor  jud^^e  of  human  nature. 
Indeed,  who  would  consent  to  wich  a  proiHisilion.  His  fellow 
merchants*  purtners,  or  asaiiniees  in  the  bankrui)tcy  proceedings, 
thiit  would  certainly  ensne,  would  have  grave  <|uei«tion  of  hhi 
sanity. 

Yet  the  f*tnpTd  merchant  who  tiirnB  his  delivery  service  over 
to  his  rlvnlM  rather  than  be  bothertn]  with  it  himself  has  one 
fonspifuous  exemplar  amonjr  the  tiations  In  the  tterson  of  tl>f» 
United  States.  There  are  two  other  commercial  nation**  of 
Inferior  rnnk  which  have  nlno  won  tin  nnenvlnlMc  reputation 
for  neglect  of  tbeir  delivery  service — of  their  merchant  ship- 
ping faellitie».  One  of  thene  two  nations  ig  fhlnn.  the  ottier  la 
Russia*     The  fact  Bi>eak«  for  it»elf  with  Butttclent  elo(iueiK»e. 

THE    ETC  AMPLE    OP   HTB    ruMrETlTOUH. 

But  neither  Eussia  nor  China  H  the  real  rival  of  America, 
Our  formidalde  competitors  are  the  inland  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  two  continental  nntloiiH  that  fnmt,  the  one  on 
the  North  Sea-  the  otlier  on  the  Bay  of  Bls<^ay.  What  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  and  Fnince  have  done  and  are  doing  \a  of 
very  live  ni^mlficancc  to  tlie  r'nlttnl  States. 

In  tlie  flr*«t  phice,  all  throusrh  the  year^  when  the  workVB  ships 
were  Imilt  of  wood,  and.  service  considered,  built  mf>Mt  chenpty 
In  America,  (Ireat  Britain  rijrlrlly  denitMl  registry  to  all  vessielfl 
launched  ont**ide  the  ITnited  KlnirdrHii.  This*  was  not  altered  to 
a  so-called  **  free-ship  *'  policy  until  It  had  betHime  iininifest  timt 
hxin  was  destined  to  supplant  wood  as  tlie  material  for  ship  con- 
struction, and  that  In  coustmcting  iron  shipn  fircat  Britain  had 
marketl  advantages  o't-er  America.  The  free-Hhlp  legislation  of 
Pni*liament.  to  1^*9,  wan  virtually  iinlhtlcd  until  1854  t>y  Lloyd's 
discriminations  against  American -built  vessels.  Here  \h  one 
example  of  the  historic  Britlnh  determluatinn  to  have  British 
oooimert^  conveyed  in  Brltij^h  sliips — a  determtmition  which, 
ever  since  Crora well's  time»  had  molded  all  the  ingeniously  and 
Bavagely  protective  navigation  laws  of  the  British  (Government 
BAHLY  HHiTisn  sritsroiRs, 

In  1S40  the  flr«t  regular  line  of  British  trans-Atlnntlc  8team- 
ehlpsr— now  the  celebrated  t'nnard  Line — was  establi*>5hed,  with 
an  annual  ^nlisidy  of  several  hundred  thousand  dtdlars*  At  that 
time,  and  for  shears  before,  the  entire  trans- A  thin  tic  paclcet 
iiervlce  in  sail  ships  was  r-onduiled  in  American  ships  i>y  Amer- 
ican merchants.  This  pacliet  service  was  the  dlnnt  outgrowth 
of  our  own  navigation  laws,  wltii  their  discriminating  duties 
anil  t'mnnge  du«^,  initiated  in  1781)  liy  Washington,  Madison,  and 
Jeffei-son,  British  comi>etition  with  our  packet  lines,  often  at- 
tempted, had  always  ]trove<l  imijos.'sible. 

But  In  steam  engines,  and  8uhse<iuently  in  iron  hulls.  Great 
Britain  saw  her  opportunity,  and  was  quick  to  Improve  it 
Her  Bul>sidi3&ed  steam  line  Ln  tarn  t)egan  to  drive  oor  ftalUng 
&il8 


packets  off  tbe  of^enn.    The  f^uit^  flita  tes^  uoder  the  tnfflntlv^ 

of  i*reMi(Jeut  Polk  luul  liy  vi.ile  uf  a  Demo^Tatif  ("ongreite*^   met 
lliiN  ntbiek  by  tbe  off<^r  of  «eui»ronB  umU  isulisidleH  to  Aiiierlcan 
triiu«-Atluutlc-  «team  line«*.  of  which  the  Collins  line  boi-aiue  the 
most  fiunous  iinti  sncct^ssf'ul*     The  new  Anierimni  steatnei-n  ^-ere 
l*u"^er  nml   faster  thau   tht*  f\nt:u*(l   8hi]>s.   uiul  soon   iMjsKes^^ed 
tlieniselv(»H  of  the  lion's  nhnre  of  the  trniiK-Athiutie  ttMniijorce, 
Grt*nt   BrUiiin   wnn  now   pnyhig  Inrge  sums  of   money    for    the 
tranHportiiHoii    of    her   mjiils    in    exeliisively    Riitlsh    Kteaiuers, 
which    were   hein;;   re^nil.'irly    l>eateu    by    the   Amerieuiis.     Thla 
wa8  nmrltinie  iMotiM  tionlsm  i-nrrieil  to  tin  extreme,  hut  on   thol 
Oi^iHUi    the    Hrilish    Government    never    wavered,     Mr.    Cohdeii^ 
Mr.   (fladHtone.   ami   the  other   statesmen   who   were   now    pro- 
da  Inihijr  on  liHid  the  transcendent  virtues  of  frf»e  trade  never- 
theless rontituietl  to  vote  lavish  ftiilmidies  to  the  inferior  ilinard 
HhiiiM  that  but  for  the  Huhshiies  woold   have  been  HtniijBrhtwa^ 
driven  fiff  the  pUKsajtje. 

Not  tady  weiv  ttiese  subnidies  continued,  hut  after  a  ffme 
tliey  were  very  beavily  inereaHe<l.  in  a  hojie  of  stvuHug  hn- 
uroved  speed.  W'liat  the  end  of  tills  rlvidry  wouid  liave  t>een 
ir*  liie  I'liited  States  hiid  held  on  ean  only  be  mnje<-turtHl ;  tmt 
the  unlmpiiy  IVml  lietwi^^H  tlie  Nortli  and  SoTith  in  Congress 
fed  to  tbe  eam-eliiitf  of  the  njnil  snbsidies  In  IHoH.  at  the  very 
eri«is  of  tile  eontest  betvvt^Mi  Aiiieriean  and  Briti**ii  shipowners. 
Not  oniy  tl*e  Collins  bnt  tbe  other  Ameriean  eomxmules  were 
killed  Ivv  this  aet,  and  for  llnrly  yeart*  after  ISiU  the  BT\tl«1i 
ilag  retainetl  undisputed  mastery  of  the  North  Atlantic* 
THia  iiutTinn  im  urosK. 

11iat  tbe  British  statesmen  of  lS4ti  to  INlil  held  President 
MeKinley's  view  uf  tlie  intimate  relatione  of  a  eountry's  ships 
to  that  ifiuiitry's  eommeree  Is  demonstratefl  In  this  s^gnlfirant 
extraet  from  tbe  report  of  the  parlianientary  eonnuittee  oil  <^^u- 
traet  i»aekets  in  185.1: 

Tbe  QhJwlK  which  npi)«tir  t»  linvo  led  to  the  formntfoa  of  th«f 
coatriictfl.  and  to  th<*  InrRer  expenditures  Involved,  woro  to  nfTfiiHl  U8 
rapid,  fpequfiit.  und  punctmd  CMuninmlcntJou  witli  rOstiini  jiurta  wlilch 
feed  the  inula  !0-t*»rle«  of  British  eoaimerci?,  and  with  Hip  moat  I  moor- 
laat  of  our  fort«l;4ii  po8»eM»1i>n»,  lo  fowtpi"  miiHtlme  enterprise  ana  to 
eneounoje  the  pr<»dactIou  of  a  superior  ctiiBs  of  resHelB,  whkh  would 
promote  the  cnnvenleare  luid  wennh  of  tbe  coantry  in  time  of  pettes 
iind  n»si»t  In  defending:  Its  Hbore»  nirn Inat  hostile  npSifreBBlon. 

Indeed,  British  ai»preelatlon  of  tlie  eonimereial  ina.xim  that 
**  tnnle  follows  tbe  dag"  \va8  ho  keen  and  thoron^h  Ibat  a  pen- 
erous  snbsldy  was  pjranteil  for  tiie  ereallon  of  m  British  steam* 
Hhip  line  alon>^  the  west  eoast  of  South  Ameriea  tliat  tonrhi^ 
at  no  British  [)ort  wlnitevor.  LimlKay,  tbe  historian  of  British 
merehant  t*hippingt  says  of  tiie  motives  that  prompted  this  aig- 
hi  (leant  aet  km  : 

The  extension  of  Ki'ltl&h  Inllneui'e  uial  British  commerce  wqb  d(>ubtle«« 
the  ihlef  ladncenient  for  supnortlni;  ihis  ('ommiinlcatlon  ht'tween  the 
UepnMk»  of  New  (Jrensidsu  lloiivbi,  Peru,  nnd  i'hile,  the  nnlnre  add 
extern  eif  that  tratlie  rendering  It  neeessnry  for  the  En^rllsli  t<i  ihaIH' 
tRin  jaereaallle  cstnhlij<hmentH  in  the  ehief  portH  nnd  toHivH  of  tlia 
western  eoast  of  the  l'urlftc»  and  thus  JiiallfyLn^  the  (;overument  lo 
iW.    B.    Lindsay.    HlHlory    of   Merthant   Bhip- 


Uu'ijrrinu    thlM    expense. 

^>ln^,^  Vol,  rv,  p.  hit.) 


Tin:    WnkK    OF    AX    AMEMKAV, 

Tbis    British    steamshi]*   line    In    the    Hiaitbern    I*aeifle,    thuti 
starte<l.  is  In  exinteme  to-day  etn  tbe  Baelde  8tettm  Navigtition 
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Coiiipjiny.  Tlilfi  company  and  the  British  "  mercatitlle  ©stub- 
Jishinentfi  '*  (wineetecl  with  It  are  mi  Iiniwrtaut,  and  probalHy 
tlip  most  jHiteDt.  factor  in  the  supremflcj^  which  Great  Biitaln 
haw  he!<i  nnd  now  holds  In  Clille  and  the  nf?ighhH>riu^  c«>nntrit*!i 
of  Soutli  Anitrica.  It  In  one  of  the  tronie**  of  fiite  that  the 
at'tusil  founding  of  this  powerful  Britti^h  steam  Ihie  was  the 
wt>rlv  of  an  Anierlcftn,  n  New  Englaml  nien*hant.  Mr  William 
Wheelwright,  I'nltfKl  States  i^oiisul  nt  (JuaynqulL  wlio  fir??t  s(»nj;ht 
to  Interest  hlw  ovm  Govemiuent  in  the  f>roJe<'t  of  m\  Ainerit'iin 
steamship  Kervi<M>  on  tlie  west  eoa»t  of  St^ntli  Anierien:  hut  he 
wn«  robiiflTed  at  Wrtshlni^tOM,  and  deni*<l  nil  help  and  em-our- 
agenieot.  Not  until  theti  did  he  pfo  to  England.  Parliament 
promptly  granted  the  neee*»sary  suhnidy,  but  re<|nirett  of 
course,  that  tlie  Bteaiiiships  not  only  nhonh!  fly  the  Hritiab 
ciiiors,  bnl  «hould  be  Brltiah-bnllt— altlioui^b  Mr  Wbwhvrijrlit 
was  antbnrized  h^  use  the  successful  Amencan  motlel  nnd  nr- 
ranp»ni<*nt. 

Bt»side?*  tbis  PfHtisb  steamship  line,  that  traverwil  a  <vain*e 
wher«_*  oot  one  jiort  was  Britlflb,  Pariianieiit,  by  a  generous  sub- 
sidy of  |l,i:<K).CKKl  yearly,  created  a  British  steam  line  to  the 
West  Imties.  the  Isthmuj*  of  Panama,  Brazil,  and  Argentina. 
This  was  half  a  **entury  np*:  the  Royal  Mall  servic«\  with  It** 
Ijusiness  firmly  established,  has  btid  Its  subsidy  of  late  years 
reduce<l  to  alwmt  $4fXKmxv  B<»  efTecHve  has  iKH'ti  tbis  Britlsb 
marittme  protectionism  that  In  the  [wrts  not  only  of  Thile,  Imt 
of  Bolhia,  Pi^m,  Ar;;<*nnon.  and  Bray.ll  the  Stars  and  Strl|>«>« 
flying  over  an  Amerban  merebnnt  steamer  are  now  never  seen, 
while  British  coinmerfe,  wblrli  ttieKe  suli*« idles  were  <fiven  to 
promote,  far  surimsm?s  ours  in  every  one  of  these  I>*itin- Ameri- 
can republics. 

The  one  Old  World  nation  which  has  made  prodigious  Ptridea 
in  ft)reli;n  i-i^mmercT  of  re<ent  yeni's,  our  ever  vigilant  ami  most 
formidaiiie  competitor.  Is  the  F^mpire  ^if  fierniany,  a  thorouj^hly 
pn>teeti<mist  nation  like  our  own.  t'ntil  a  qnarter  of  a  century 
ago.  Herman  sea  jMnver  was  absolutely  insignificant  The  Em- 
pire lifol  M  small  war  uavy  and  a  smnll  and  not  very  [irosjK^rous 
or  elhelent  merchant  fleet.  The  chief  (ierman  sbii>s,  Ixilh  of 
war  and  of  (x>niniert;e,  were  British  Iniilt  In  1881-82.  when  the 
Rbaetla  and  Riigla  of  3^500  tons  were  launchtHi  for  the  liatn- 
burg-Amerienn  Company,  not  more  than  tbri*e  or  four  small 
fteaiuers  of  tlie  deep-sea  tyl^e  had  ever  l>een  con  struct  eti  In 
liennnu  yards,  A  "  free-shii^ "  polic}-  was  In  forei*,  under  which 
Germ.Hi  shitiimners  bemght  nearly  till  of  their  o<"ean  tonnage 
in  England.  Spotbind.  or  America.  But  it  Is  significant  that 
under  this  **  free-sliip  *'  fMilicy,  long  and  patiently  trie<i.  there 
bad  come  no  real  gnuvtb  in  the  German  marine.  German  t»>n- 
nage,  like  Freiirb  tunnage  under  a  similar  trial  of  the  **  free- 
ship"  policy,  remaineil  almost  at  a  standstill.  The  Bureau 
Veritas  records  giv«*  Genminy  a  merchant  sbipi»ing  of  1,098.000 
tons  in  1S7H,  and  of  1,277.1*00  tons  in  1881.  In  (Jermany  as  lu 
France,  free  ships,  tested  alone  without  national  aid  nnd  en- 
couragement, had  uttt-rly  failed  to  laing  any  sniisrantial  in- 
crease In  the  i-ommerceKTeating  iHjwer  of  the  national  marine. 

In  1881,  France,  dismayed  at  tlie  results  of  a  "free-ship" 
policy,  turned  to  Bub8idle.s  and  liouiitles  In  a  belateil  and  des- 
perate eflTort   to   save   her   shipbuilding   and    navigation.    The 
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Uernifln  sfalwitiii*h  at  tb«»  mtim*  tltiie  reHoIvdl  to  do  the  ^nnie 
tliiiiK.  Bismarrk  liiiuf^lf.  thou  nt  the  zoiiitli  of  lib  fiinie  uiid 
fKi\vt*i\  mklressed  nn  ii resent  lueiiiorlnl  to  tlit*  German  I'arUa- 
nioiit,  inviikihju:  ntteiitlon  to  the  FreueU  example,  tuid  siIho 
IKiirjthi^  to  the  splendid  results  to  HrltiHli  tratie  and  sblpplrti; 
tJiat  had  followed  the  lonp-iiiutliiyefl  anrl  ^enerouw  Hritlsh 
j)oll«y  of  «uhMidizi»g  ocean  mail  Uuen  to  tln^  chief  uiurkelK  uf 
the  world. 

Hinmarek  arguetl  that  Germany  was  uo  longer  merely  an 
nirHf'iiPnral.  but  waH  het*oinhijr  a  itiaiiiifurtiiriag  and  tniiu- 
njei^'hil  luition :  that  8U«h  a  tuition  must  hjevitahly  neek  new 
outh*ts  for  the  MuriiiUH  p^Hlncts  of  il«  industry  :  that  it  i-ould 
never  ho|W'  to  train  a  fair  share  of  the  worhl's  i-oinmerce  m* 
hin#?  as  ft  (le|>ende<l  on  the  whips  of  it«  foreljru  rivaln  for  ttie 
ineanH  of  rletiveritig  its  own  uierchjindiHe  to  neutral  euwtoiuers. 
The  i^reat  (ierman  stateMnnin  ealhHl  n^Kni  the  leffiwlators  to  pnr>- 
vi(h*  innaeiUatety  national  en<i>nrn^enient  tn  (iernian  Hteaiit- 
shlp  Iha^s.  8o  that  (;ennan  maunfju-tiirers  jin<l  nierehautH  <inild 
have  a  fair  chjUKe  to  semi  their  jyrtxvlH  to  forei^u  lands,  without 
relying  U]nn\  f»»reli:n  stei'.iiishipH  owntnl  ami  nin  In  the  hi' 
ttTostH  of  their  HrUlsHh  or  French  romj^etltorw. 

There  were  al  that  time  long-e?*tnhllsheil  British  anil  Frem'h 
steamship  linen  to  Asia.  Africa*  and  South  America,  with  coii- 
nectlourt  that  euMliknl  them  to  handle  iterman  merchanillKe. 
But  the  farstHMn;:  HUuiarf'k  wan  not  <'()ntent  with  this.  He 
kni'w  that  when  (ierman  srornlH  were  hin<lt»<l  at  their  fonM^ri 
destination  the  British  or  Freui-h  agents  of  the  steamship  eoui 
pa  tiles  thsit  ha  lulled  them  were  not  interested  In  IncreaRiUi;  lier- 
nnm  salew  or  mivjuif  hig  (Jennan  trade,  hut  were  very  nnieh  fu- 
teresltnl  in  pn'tiiotin^  tlie  Muiunen-^*  <>f  their  own  ctumfrfe^. 
lender  miicIi  circunistanecs,  Blsnutrck  argiiori  there  eould  of 
i-ourne  he  no  fair  play  fta"  (Jerman  .^oods.  ancl  no  hope  of  a  ve 
hu'iie  Inerease  In  the  c<*nuiier<v  c»f  the  Empire. 

Uerrnany  In  IHSn  had  un^ler  its  prtit(*etive  system,  so  derel- 
op4Hl  its  maJuifarHirlfi^r  re^nnrces  that,  like  the  Ignited  States  In 
11MC>.  it  found  the  ta^nl  of  ii  fin-el^n  4>utlet  more  ami  more  im|»er«| 
ativi*.  Hlsnian'k's  i»leji  fin*  (Jermau  «idps  to  deliver  (tennnfl 
KchhIh  to  foreign  rusl»niM*rs  won  from  the  Keithsla;;  a  law  |irrHiit«] 
Inj?  a  mail  suhventi*»n  of  l,4<i<MWNj  nnirks  (^l.(M7.r>(XM  a  yeai 
for  llfteen  yeiirs  for  a  (iernnm  >tte:in)shii>  si^rvhv  tn  I'hhm,  Ja-^ 
pun,  ami  Australia.  That  the  chief  uaitive  *>f  this  suhventh>n* 
was  to  promote  ctunmert**'  rather  than  to  secure  swift  auxlUnry 
cruls4*rs,  or  even  to  fjicilltate  tlie  ujalls,  is  shown  hy  tlie  fuel 
that  (he  retpilrisl  spiH^d  was  only  UJ  to  Ki  knots  uri  hour.  Tli 
«ervifi>  wjis  undertaken  hy  the  North  (ierman  Lloyd  Steani»hl| 
C'canpauy.  of  Bremen*  and  the  tirst  steamer  saiknl  for  the  Eiist^ 
In  June,  IS8<;. 

HH herto  tJerman  shipowners,  under  a  "free  ship"  pnllcgr. 
which  di8c*»urM>;eil  flerman  shlphuihlln^^  hsnl  procured  ahnind 
most  of  their  vessels — luchidinp  all  the  Itiryrest  ami  la^t  of 
their  oeean-gi»in>i  t1e**t.  Now,  however,  there  came  a  significant 
new  de[«irture.  The  (teruuiu  fJoveriiment  rei|uir*-Hl  that,  In  or- 
der to  receive  this  ma  1 1  snh  vent  ion,  the  steatnsliips  perforndng 
the  «ervlee  should  la:*  huHt  in  iJerman  yards,  hy  German  vvf>rk* 
men,  and.  as  far  as  jiosj^ihle,  of  {Jernian  materials.  Ih  rKher 
words,  so  far  as  this  new  (Jennaii  steamship  tlix^r  wus  (i>nc<»rntHl, 
the  fnH»  ship  |Mj|lcy  that  had  heen  trieti  and  prove<l  dimippotnt- 
in\s*  was  abandoned. 


When  the  mall  Bti!»votit!on  was  grranted  and  the  new  German 
steamships  put  to  sea  the  Einplrt*  had  very  little  trade  with 
AustrahiKlu  UDd  the  Orient.  Thfn  distant  eommeroe  had  Inijg 
beetj  regarded  tin  a  British  or  a  Frourh  iiiotifipoly.  and  ttie  pio* 
neer  German  liners  went  out  with  almost  empty  holds.  With<jot 
C4ovornajent  aid  the  new  wtenniship  service  never  could  have 
been  started,  or.  If  started.  It  eon  Id  nut  have  lived  a  year.  In* 
di^^,  the  total  re(^!pt!S  of  the  Cennau  E:ist  India  service  were 
7p92*KfMH»  nmrks  for  1R87,  exidusive  of  the  subvention  of 
4,4(M).0rHi  murks*  while  the  expenses  were  12,823,r»00  nurrks — m 
that  the  servif'e  almost  showed  a  deficit,  even  with  the  Govern* 
ment  asslstam-e.  Hut  year  after  year  there  came  a  Rradijal  Im- 
prfivciaent.  (^ar^^es  and  passoii^ers  both  Increased  until  event- 
ually the  service  was  on  a  prot1tal)le  bai^is. 

The  lni|Kjrtnnt  fart,  however,  is  not  t!iat  the  steamship  com- 
pany llnalJy  earned  divhlends,  tnit  that  this  mall  subvention  of 
4.4(M>,<X>0  marks  a  year,  <  reatlug  a  new  line  of  German  steamer«» 
finally  bpoyght  a  greatly  increased  commerce  to  the  Gerrano 
peofjle. 

In  1888,  two  years  after  the  East  ludln  service  started,  the 
exports  of  merehaodise  hy  thest*  Germar*  shifts  were  in  qunn- 
tlty  21,:Mm  tons,  and  hi  value  :t:iJ*«M)t)0  marks.  By  lS94i 
these  exiHirts  had  liicrHasi^i  to  HJ1,14H  tons,  valnetl  at  74,4ii.'l(i*i0 
uiarks.  A  miu\  suinontion  of  4,4i)0.iMHi  marks  a  year  had 
bronjrlit  an  in<'reasi*cl  exjxirt  trade  of  more  than  5<*/MJ(K<M10 
marks  to  ttie  German  Empire,  aud  this  was  ouly  the  beginning 
of  Oemiaii  expansion  in  the  markets  of  the  Or  lea  t 

ANOTHER   ti'EllMAN   srcrEss. 

So  successful  did  the  East  India  mall  subvention  prove.  In 
expanding  German  mnmierce  with  Cblna*  .Tajian,  and  Australia, 
that  in  IHilfi  the  Rek-hsfag  granted  another  Hubventioii  to  create 
n  Gertfian  steam  lino  to  East  Africa.  There  was  no  pretense 
that  this  was  necessary  for  postal  imriKises,  for  th"  German 
mails  were  conveyed  rapidly  to  African  j>orts  by  long-established 
Brltisii  and  French  steamers,  which  \vere  also  aval?able  to 
carry  German  merchandise.  The  sulivention  was  olTered  i'rankly 
to  Increase  German  trade  and  Geriuan  laliuence. 

The  East  Africa  service  was  a  shorter  route,  and  at  Irst  only 
small  veiisels  were  retpitred.  The  subveutirm  therefore  w^aa  t*et 
at  fWWP.tKK)  marks  ($'Jt4.Q<X))  a  year,  and  the  ships  employed 
were  smaller  and  less  iMiwcrful  than  the  ordinary  coast  crkft  of 
the  faulted  States,  But  they  went  out  dlrt*ct  from  Germany— 
there  w*as  no  transshipment  of  freight:  they  bore  tlie  Germ^m 
(lug;  they  were  offlceretl  and  manned  t\v  loyal  Teuton  sailors, 
and  the  agents  uf  the  steamship  company  In  the  Ea«t  AfricniT 
ports  were  Germau  merchanti*,  w^itJi  everything  at  stake  in  hv 
creasing  tlie  saleji  of  German  merchandise.  As  a  njitiiral  resultr 
German  commerce  with  East  Africa  grew  so  rapidly  that  th<i 
German  stenmship  receipts  from  Irclgbt  and  passengers  ad- 
vanced from  45a,0lX>  marks,  or  only  a  little  mi>re  than  twice  the 
subvention  in  1892,  to  1, 47^000  marko,  or  ^ven  times  the  sub- 
vention in  1898. 

This  swift  and  great  expansion  of  Gc^rran  trade,  mider  tiM? 
Impulse  of  generouH  mail  subventions  to  German  stcamshiti«. 
Offers  a  Bignificaut  contrast  with  our  own  ^tJind-still  commerce 

e4is 


iilof  boditlieAsliitleasdtlieAfrk^s  mall  opoiniietv  furr 

]ft*^ti  xtKir  iM^riml — increflulfiK  the  fani*^  coaifwiBiuitiQO 

nuuica,  acid  tbe  Uttrr  from  onri^imo 

alrfns  at  tlie  same  time  an  tmirraxf^d 

'  DO  *"  greyhound  **  iHH»^  w:i  -  1 

of    i  .     Tij<?   uioderate   rule   of  1 

ttnatB  uij  l1j»i'  A-uiti'-  sifMj  frtrni  101  to  12  knoti*  on  llu*  Arrj  un 

'  wun  regarded  an  Hu(Ii<-k«nt  for  Germmi  i^oujiuercbil  |»yriiijK<^. 

MTfLL    UTU£K   OBBXAX    AllM. 

Thern^  Imperiiil  mnll  soliveotlatM  are  hf  no  mentiit  tht*  cMilf 
nethod  by  which  the  GerniaQ  Govenim«i  '   i>pttiK 

111  order  tu  ejcfjitnd  GerriniD  e^uiimeri'e. 

llAilM  lit  n  nomtnnl  fimnf  nn  thp  Geiiu m  .>i  nr  mii^^uys 
rlrtQti]  bounty  on  tttiiiihuililiDK^  TLe.^  Stnte  rail  ways  al»o  triiiM- 
fjort  III  II  *-ery  low  mte  iin^n-huiidi-^e  Intended  for  export  bf 
GiTntJin  nn-amers,  Hrlti«li  lUfrrhnntH  i^>m{ilaiD  that  this  Ger- 
iniiri  riilhv»3'  jmlky  1h  thnnvhi^  ujort*  and  more  of  th*»  Par 
Eai«t«*ni  nirrylng  tnido  Into  German  Mliii»«.  to  the  severe  iujnr^ 
of  fyondon  an*l  Hull  and  IMynjoutli  and  I^lveri>»>oL  Moreorer, 
iiU  lUe  mighty  hitlni^mx*  of  the  Inii>eHal  GovernmeTit*  ift  c*on* 
Kill  fitly  ex4»rfe<l  to  H|»i>laud  and  honor  all  those  who  are  con- 
iHH't**(l  with  tin*  liulldluK  ij[i  of  Gennan  shipping  Htid  the  ex- 
pajlMlon  of  4;4*rnian  tru anient— an  api^n^y  whh'h,  nays  Consuf- 
Geuertil  Manon  at  Uerllii.  "in  a  country  like  this  where  royal 
fuTor  1a  h4»  |»otent  iiud  eugerly  Houglit  for  i»  an  inii»ortuttt  ele- 
went  of  mic'c*e«M4.** 

Not  until  Germany  Ijegan  to  own  and  build  her  own  sh\x^  to 
carry  1i*t  own  tratle  illd  hIio  begin  to  Lm?  eonMldei'e^l  as  a  nerlouM 
fa4'tnr  In  the  ciiminen-e  of  the  worhl  Her  wonderful  uiaritiuie 
expansion  h«K  made  her  mereanlile  exp«n«ton  ii<js«ible.  The 
clear  vision  (»f  the  jrreat  BIsninrek  tirHt  rei^>gnized  that  hi* 
eonntry  rnnnt  have  h\i\\*h  in  or^ler  to  liave  rommeive,  and  that 
to  have  Hhlpii  meant  I nr reaped  pnkN[»erity  not  only  fur  tlie  sea* 
IKirt  towns,  hut  for  every  mannfai-tut'lng  village  or  agricnltural 
dlAtrlet  i»rodnrlng  anylhh*g  that  ei>uld  Im*  sold  abntad.  Ger- 
man menhimi  lonnage  that  uitder  a  "  fret^^KliIji  "  jiolif/y*  without 
State  aid,  InereoHtHl  only  from  ].(n»H,fMM»  in  1S7.H  to  l,277,iXMJ  in 
18H1.  ha**,  with  State  aUl,  grown  to  3.:mxtKi(»  hi  HMI4.  and  Ger- 
nmn  ronnntMHe  haw  fxpiunltMl  in  ahuoxt  like  pro[K.irMon, 

Friino**,  like  Gernmny.  long  and  patiently  tried  the  **  free- 
ship"  jKillcy  for  the  oHtenMlhle  benotlt  of  bor  shipping  and  toia- 
nwv(^\  H\u'  iulupUnl  tliiw  iKdIrv  !n  IHtHl  lu  l?*72-7ri.  «1la' 
iiiayi*<l  by  the  rt*r«tih>4  of  '*  free  Hliipw,"  France  ref*ort*Hl  for  H 
whort  tttne  tn  cllsrriminjitlng  flntlcs  lait  was  forc-etl  tn  alumdou 
tbeai  lH»raUMe  of  ihe  threateoHl  ndalijition  of  other  nations, 
the  t'liited  Stiilfs  hn'haleil,  'Vl^'ree  shipK  "  wert'  then  renewed. 
In  187(1  France  had  a  mer<*hant  tonnage  of  1.072.<NN>:  In  lasi. 
After  a  long  cxtwrlirient  with  *'  frt*e  shi|»s/*  Freneti  t«»nnage 
hud  fallen  to  HUMmi.  while  French  shlphniUliug.  t^vervvhelmeJ 
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by  British  comi>otition,  wiu  wi  neaiiy  dead  thnt  Jt  was  a  difficult 
l)VM!4fih  hi  Uet*p  up  iLie  4!oUHtrueliuu  of  the  navy. 

Aftt'f  this  illumiusitmg  oxi>t'i'ieiR*e  tbe  French  Govermuent, 
hi  \SHl,  offm'tNl  im  eliib*inite  wysttMii  of  bounties  fur  shiiibuihlluitc 
niul  siibsiilies  I'tir  luivi^iitiou*  niiiilylUK  b>  the  outiro  oet'iiu  ;;ulu;: 
mtn-rhsuit  tk*t*t  of  Framiv  The  system  was  **x|>erinHnitixi.  It 
WUH  smn-ff^sful  fruiu  tbt-  first  In  t'oconraging  Fivncli  naviKii- 
Hon—tbp  in'i»iJorllnn  of  long-voyuj^t*  trattb.*  untitle  the  French 
Hag  int-rt»asHig  from  1^^  r>tT  cent  in  IHStl  U)  ;il>  per  cent  Ui  ISWK 
Outside  of  tbo  pnwtal  iiut^,  Franci*  in  ISK!  had  ouly  t\V(»  Unen  of 
oceati  steamship^*.  Kut  l>y  tS!H>.  uudiH'  tire  elToct  <>f  Ibe  naviga- 
tion suiiNidies.  France  had  live  lines  b>  Brji/:!!  and  Arceutina  iihe 
United  Staten  now  has  not  one).  t!jree  linen  to  New  Yorli.  three 
to  Seiie>faL  and  two  to  the  went  coast  of  Africa,  and  one  line 
each  to  Tocliin  <1iinn,  t'hiie.  Madagascar,  New  Orleans,  the  VV<»st 
Intlies,  xMexitHi.  and  tlie  Istiuiius  of  Panaaia,  At  hrst  tlit*  e(Teet 
on  French  t>hipiniiidln^:  was  illsrn>poinling,  and  an  excessive 
snftsidy  to  nail  craft  led  to  an  abnormal  Increase  of  Frenclk  nail 
to  image  at  the  oxpenne  of  steam.  n<»weYcr,  !n  .successive  jt*- 
vl sinus  of  tlu^  Freneli  nubsidy  Isiw  tiiese  defe^/ts,  tliat  bad  pro- 
voUihI  severe  criticism,  were  amended,  until  of  recent  years 
there  has  Ihh'U  a  largt^  ara)  rtsisouably  steady  grcwilj  in  lia*  en- 
tire I'lem^li  marine.  French  j^team  tonnage*  wliieb  wa8  8o.VMN> 
(gross J  in  IHiHK  iiad  gsdned  to  ].i:m»,(MM)  in  VMH,  wiiiie  French 
tsail  tonnage  batj  increased  from  2*>8.tMH>  (net)  to  41(4,«MMl 

rOUKlGX     SrKTUOI^S    ANJ>    OIH    0\VN\ 

The  reai  haci^iioat*  of  tlie  French  mercliant  marine  \h  chjiu- 
jiose^i  of  tlic  two  great  ocean  lanH  compauieH,  the  (Vaui>a^tde 
Genera ie  Transit t la ntit[ue  and  tiie  JleKsageries  MaritimeH,  tli« 
hitter  giving  French  merchants  postal  and  freight  eonmiuniea- 
tioii  with  tlie  Orient.  l']ach  of  these  two  great  companies  has 
long  received  taail  subventions  of  from  J?l,r.<Ml,t><xi  to  !<2,(KKj.t»<H) 
a  year,  aud  that  tlieir  inibienct*  in  building  u|>  French  tnub'  has 
been  iHjtent  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  Bisanirciv  iiointed 
to  the  French  lines  especially  as  lUMof  that  liermany  must 
follfjw  tia*  French  example  or  give  up  all  hope  of  securing  a 
f»lr  Hh.'U*4»  of  the  cfinnnerce  of  the  worhi. 

(xcrmany  n<»v\'  pays  an  ^i^nuai  sMbv**ntlon  of  J^l,*J3tl,«MK)  to  the 
Nortti  <Ferntan  Lloyd  for  a  Pteamshij^  service  to  t'biaa,  Jarmii. 
and  Austrab'a.  Great  Britain  i>ays  $l,(iocMK¥)  to  the  IVntn- 
sylar  and  Orii»ntal  for  a  steaajshlp  serviiv  to  tlie  Orient. 
Fraui^*,  as  has  U*h^u  said,  gives  tn  eto-h  of  her  two  great  com- 
panies a  mall  subvention  of  from  J|;K5<«MM*I>  to  $2.b<M).(MM)  n 
year.  The  Tnited  Stales  in  tlir  h^cul  year  VMU  paid  in  mail 
ftubventhms  b>  n\]  tiu'  lines  under  the  .\jnerican  tiag  |  including 
^tifXMHH*  to  the  American  line  to  ICuro[>e(  only  ij!l.ri7rM>t»*i;  or 
but  a  little  more  than  the  tierman  I'jo'itir  line  received,  and 
much  less  than  Great  Britain  and  Franee  gave  to  a  single  one 
of  their  great  steam shi|>  com] nudes. 

TUL  coHT  or  orn  NKouct  t. 
II  is  manifest  that  t!ds  niggardly  policy  on  the  part  of  tia> 
UiiitHl  ytaten  not  only  dlwi'ourages  American  shlpuwning  and 
Bhi]*building,  but — far  Jitore  ImiKiHsint— hitiupers  the  effrtrts  of 
American  manufacturers,  farmers,  and  mercimnts  to  gain  their 
riglitful  share  of  the  world's  cr>nimerce.  These  great  ocean 
mail  lines  of  the  pi>wers  of  Euroi>e  ail  run  direct  from  their  own 
(Hla 
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ports  to  the  ports  of  tbe  other  eoiitlueatii, 
tio  itub^Ulh'H  on  WneA  from  tbe  United  Btatm.  Ae  Bnropenn 
Khfp«  thjit  engage  In  American  trade  with  South  Amerlcii, 
AfrlcM.  and  the  Orient  are  i\^  n  rule  poor,  slow,  iQeflicieut, 
une*joriomk-al  crnft— the  cjist-off  "trnmps"  of  European  serv- 
I<*e«.  Thej^  are  owned  and  uuiuMKed  by  foreij^n  ivimpanlcs. 
whost*  fliT*t  <n»nf*»ern  H  for  the  welfare  of  their  own  nation  and 
for  the  prolU  of  tlielr  main  line«  of  ctimnnmlf'ntjon.  As  the 
president  of  the  British  Peninsular  nnd  Oriental,  in  a  recent  nd- 
drc^*4»  tK>nRted : 

fs   that   of  a  British   compiiii}i    wbleli    U  keen!; 


allv«   to 


Onr   putlcy    Is   that   or  a  British   compiiii}i    wDleli    U  keenlr 
Urieiith  intiT^tfi,  iind   I  li««HfVf»  In  thl«  re«pect  we  re|ir^8«Dt  the 
fueling  of  Uic  sIilpowDen  of  the  eouotry. 

KtiroiM'un  i«hip<jwners  are  frankly  working  to  keeji  their  own 
country's  trade  na  jfreat,  and  the  trade  of  tbe  United  i^tateB  us 
small,  an  iw*<sil>le.  To  Jeare  to  men  like  these  the  ocean  trans- 
portation service  of  America  Is,  to  quote  Thomas  Jeflferwon, 
a  '*  Ktraiige  flijeculation,"  which.  If  louft  CHjntiunetl,  would  mark 
the  United  States  n»  a  simpleton  amotiic  tbe  natittus. 

FOR    BROAD    NATIONAL    IICTKRICrrH. 

The  plea  of  the  Merchant  Marine  C*ommlsi*lon,  Inrlorj^ed  hy 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  of  thlR  iKMly,  in  not  prlnjarlly  for 
the  wbiiHJwncrH  or  Hhl|»lnjildcrK  or  even  for  the  gteainen  of  this 
country,  thonjch  all  of  tln>**e  three  classes  deserve  at  least  as 
murb  c<mftideration  as  is  granted  hy  our  national  laws  to  any 
i>lln*r  industriourt  and  patriotic  1km ly  of  American  citizens. 
Tbe  need  of  a  large,  active  and  prosjiertjus  merchant  tioet  is  pri- 
marily to  tncretsse  our  commerce,  next  to  promote  tbe  national 
defense,  and  last  of  all  to  enconraife  sbipbuildhtip;  aud  navlga* 
tion.  To  deny  ndetiuate  conssideratlon  to  the  nienhant  marine  is 
to  cheat  tbe  western  or  southern  farmer  of  one  of  the  sureat 
hojjes  of  an  increasetl  market  for  tbe  iiroducts  of  his  industry. 
It  Is  to  cheat  tlie  merchai»t  and  manufacturer  of  an  indispen- 
Bahle  ally  In  their  fight  for  trade  wltb  their  powerful  Kurojtean 
eomi>etitors, 

Britain,  France*  and  ticrmany  all  make  generoui  provision  by 
national  subvention  for  conveying  not  only  their  mails  hut 
their  merchandise  under  their  natlomd  tlags  to  the  distant 
neutral  markets  in  which  they  and  wo  are  timtciuUng  for  tlie 
commercial  mastery.  Even  tbe  smaller  powert^ — Spain,  Italy, 
Austria,  Portngiil,  and  last,  but  nut  least,  Japan^ — tlo  the  same 
thing,  Tbe  United  States  alone  leaves  its  merchants,  manu- 
facturers* and  farmers  at  tbe  edge  of  the  ocean  to  get  their 
goods  over  seas  uh  best  they  may — by  stmie  accident  of  trade 
or  the  grace  of  their  foreign  rivals.  If  we  lag  in  the  world's 
markets,  if  we  fall  behind  even  In  tbe  Pbilii«pines,  our  own 
possessions.  If  we  see  Germany  striding  abentl  of  ys  in  the 
Orient  and  all  EurofK?  grasping  South  AmerlcH  by  t^anioerclal 
bonds  stronger  than  the  Moni-oe  Doetrine,  tbe  fault  is  our  own, 
and  in  our  own  hands  lies  tbe  remedy. 
"  ir  roiiKi«Nic«a  will  do  tuxh  wohk  run  vn  morb  chkaply  thaw  im 

<  AN    IKJ    IT    orUSKLVES,    WHY    NOT    LKT    TUKM  ?  " 

One  of  tbe  most   fr€M|uent  find  plausible  objections  urged  to 

a  jiolicy  of  national  eneourntrement  to  the  merchant  nmrlne  \n 

found  In  tlifs  ciuewtion,  "If  foi*eignei*s  will  do  this  work  for  us 

more  cheaply  than  we  can  do  it  *Hir^^elves.  why  not  let  them?" 
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Critically  exnmhipcl,  however,  it  Is  uotbljig  but  tlie  fiindameHtal 
free- trade  aixuiaLnit  in  the  most  extreme  ttjvm  \n  whiHi  it  in 
poRsllile  to  i^tiite  it.  Mnuy  years  ago  this  very  same  iilausible 
ar^imeiit  was  fnidllUu*  \n  juioUier  flehl— *'  If  Euk'larNl.  FraiR-e, 
luul  othtH'  ctjutitries  eaii  insike  our  <tttt<tii  and  woEiIeii  fTibrk*w. 
our  toul^?,  and  our  Inm  more  cheaply  than  we  etin*  why  not  let 
thoni  do  No^why  not  let  Knrnpe  he  the  work  shop  and  AnieHoa 
t li e  tnrm'i'*  Of  ei ) n  rse  ICo ro ( >e*  e n t  h n s  i  a s t  i e a  1 1  y  fa  vo re* I  thin 
Idea  ;  nnd  Wanhhiffton.  Iltiuiiltoji,  Aholison,  and  other  fiir-seelng 
stutesijjen  who  fniiiKMl  in  ITSt*  our  tlrj^t  tiuifT  hiw  "for  the  e!i- 
<  (Hir:i;cenaMd  and  i>roteetlon  itf  uninufjietnreH "  had  cxinsider- 
ahk^  dirlk'ulty  hi  eonvineiu^  their  (tnnitryuien  of  the  fallacy  of 
tids  tolndt  pleti,  whieh  foreign  Interests  now  exploit  hi  turn 
ngaioNi  the  eiieountgeioeut  uf  American  shlpiiing. 

If  the  su'^uiuent  were  iMludtttHl  as  a  sound  one.  that  if  for- 
eigners vvth  do  or  moke  uuything  for  us  more  « he:iiily  rlmn  oar 
own  ]ico|ily,  tlie\  ought  to  be  i>erniitted  to  tlo  s<i,  then  the  entire 
l>rote*live  Kystein  of  the  United  States  U  r*H>teti  In  n  delu- 
kIou.  and  ouglit  to  lie  f«banduaeft,  root  ami  bnmeh.  To  wdmlt 
that  thlH  argtnneid  is  sound  \a  to  aduiit  the  whole  free-trade 
contention,  pure  and  simple. 

APJ'LV    Tins   Tu  rnK   KMi\lt3itrf. 

'Hiirt  ndroit  sirginnent  of  tliose  who  are  oppo^ml  to  ufttlomil 
aid  for  American  sliipj dug  de|»t^nds  for  its  Utrve  very  hirgely 
on  the  class  of  men  before  wliom  it  ih  used,  or  the  latitude  or 
Iruigitude  in  whicli  it  Is  proinnlgnltMl.  To  sny,  "  If  foreigners 
i.un  do  our  ocean  carrying  more  cheaply  tlum  we  can.  why  not 
let  them  do  itV*'  houuiIh  very  i^ersiiasive  to  the  farmer  of  either 
Massnclmsetts  or  Minuesotu.  who  Is  not  hhuself  particularly 
interesteti  in  Khiptuiililiug  or  *<hi|»cwniitg.  Hut  put  thisi  name 
argument  In  another  form  to  tiie  i\faHsnehusettH  farmer:  '*  If 
ttie  Camnliaus  tan  Huiiply  eggs  and  butt4*r  ant!  hrty  ami  ptjfaloes 
lia>re  cheaply  than  you  can.  why  not  tear  down  the  tnrlfT  wall 
iiihI  let  them  do  so?*'  or  to  the  31linn^sotn  farmer:  *' If  Maul- 
[it\it\  tan  raFNc  wheat  for  tlie  American  market  more  ctiesrfily 
tijiiii  yon  can.  why  not  rej>eal  the  firote<tive  duty  of  2Ti  cents  |>cr 
bushel  and  let  Mnnltobfi  raise  onr  wheat  while  you  sell  ont  nud 
go  to  wfU'k  for  8(aiiehody  else?" — the  pubheman  who  i»ropounded 
this  (juestlon  in  either  Massacliiisetts  or  Mlnnestita  would  lind 
himself  a  quick  candidate  for  retirement* 

Yet.  if  the  farmers.  East  and  West,  expect  ami  demand  na- 
tiouad  encouragement  for  their  industry  through  the  department 
of  Agriculture,  through  irrigatioTi.  and  iti  nniny  ways,  as  well  a« 
Ibrough  the  tariff,  why  slionid  not  the  shipowner  and  the  sen- 
inan  hi  tlic  deep-sea  trrnle  have  s<iiae  cncviurngement  also? 
Why  »ihouid  protectiotj  be  Mpt*lied  to  the  otie  <*lnss,  and  free 
iraile  to  tia^  rtlier'/  Where  is  tlu'  ei[u3ty  of  taking  an  immigrant 
fresh  from  <t»'rmany  or  Scandinavia,  setting  him  on  a  western 
farm,  irrigated  at  the  national  exiiense.  and  giving  this  samo 
immigntnl  generous  | protection  on  his  cereals  or  his  fruits,  while 
all  protectbm  is  denied  to  an  ATnerican-born  shiiK>vvuer  or  sea- 
man whose  siucestors  fought  wmler  Piml  Jones,  or  De<*atur,  or 
Hidl,  or  wdio  Idnjself  fmight  under  Farragut,  tu*  Porter,  or 
Dewey,  or  Sampson,  or  Hchley? 

If  pn>teetloii  Is  wise  and  right  for  the  (>ne,  why  is  it  not  wi.se 
and  right  for  the  other'i' 
0418 
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The  American  sliifxiwDer  or  sejiiuan  U  eoiiipeHed  to  bfii 
ecjiiip  bis  ship  in  a  pmteetjeil  country,  t«>  pay  protei^ted  wag 
nud  lo  buy  prntected  nniteriuls^— fi*r,  though  steel  nnd  oth 
thiti^  for  sliijKs  fm'  the  de**|»  nea  ii.s  ilistin^ulnljed  fponi  the  tHoiist 
tiMdf  nw  t>n  ttu'  frcf*  llst»  Dul^Mly  dai^e?*  to  avail  iiinisolf  of  the* 
in'iviU*^e  s**  lou^  as  thero  iw  no  ent\»ura{;euient  or  protoi'Uon  In 
Ibe  iJei'p-aea  I>iii*int»s8.  The  wnjjes  on  the  .**hii*  after  Khe  is  built 
tire  fixed.  |?eiierally,  by  tlii^  prote</ted  wages  iirevailing  In 
Aiiierb*u*  Moreover,  luauy  forelifii  ^hipH  in  onr  own  commerce 
receive  ^ubsldleH  or  lM>untles,  luid  nearly  all  are  protected  and 
eiicouruKeil,  It'  not  in  this.  In  H>uie  other  more  wul>tle  bm  effective 
way  l>y  their  own  jjovernmeutH, 

Iji  the  fat^^  of  all  thi*«.  to  a<i2ept  the  free-trade  arKunient  for 
the  .shi|)owuer  and  seaioau  alone,  and  to  way  to  them,  "  Here,  If 
the  foreigners  can  do  yonr  trade  of  ocean  carry InK  more  cheaply 
than  you  can,  we'll  let  them  do  wi^you  t-an  sHvii  out  and  go  to 
work  for  sonietKKiy  elne  "  Ih  au  injustice  mo  harHh  that  the  farm- 
ers, EuHt,  South,  and  West,  iieeil  tmly  to  viudersAtiuid  it  to  reject  It 
at  om?e  and  foreven  If,  in  addition  to  the  natural  advantage  of 
the  cheap  aud  fertile  IninlK  of  Munltotja,  the  Cauadian  gtu'ern- 
UH'nt  pive  a  bouuty  of  2f»  centK  a  Inishci  on  all  the  wheat  there 
pnMlneed,  tt  is*  eawy  In  foresee  what  would  8«xin  become  of  the 
wheat  rai!ser«  of  tiie  Dakota!*  and  Minnesota,  Yet,  If  the  argu- 
ment i«  a  Bomid  one  tlmt  whatever  foreljirnerH  can.  by  Kul»4ldy 
or  othenvi'^\  d»»  njore  cheajiiy  than  we  can,  they  onijht  to  lie 
allowed  to  do  It,  who  wHI  gainsay  the  shipowner  or  ^i^amnn 
wlio  de<'!ai\*H :  "Here  I  nnu  nnprotectt^!  in  my  f^^'pnn  trade. 
Why  sltould  the  fanner  l>e  pmte<'tetl?  If  rauada  can  ndse 
chC'ai>er  wb«*at  for  New  York  nnd  New  Eupjiand,  pnil  tlown  the 
tariff  and  let  hw  d»>  mj.  Wiiat  riirhl  h:ive  you  U*  deny  protec- 
tion to  me,  fiiiil  nt  tlie  Hnine  time  forbid  Qie  to  go  with  my  «hlp 
for  my  wheat  to  British  Coiumbia  If  I  can  get  it  cheaper  there, 
or  to  Nova  Sc^>tia  for  my  iwtatoeH,  or  to  Ai*i?entina  for  my  l>eef, 
or  wool,  or  bides?" 

Atid  what  answer  Is  there,  truly?  Is  protection  Juatifiable 
that  protects  st>me  only,  and  not  all? 

OILKAI'BA    IN    Tll£    lAiSQ    RCN. 

Mor*?t>ver,  it  is  worth  considering  whether,  even  If  It  is  true 
that  forelgiiers  can  now  do  our  ocean  earrying  more  cheaply 
than  ue,  it  would  Ik*  true  some  years  Iiem-e  if  this  our  one  uii- 
protectuHl  industry  were  adeijuatety  aud  tlrmly  jirottH-ted  and 
en(n>nraged.  Many,  many  years  ago,  wlieu  this  same  plea  tlmt 
the  foreigners  could  do  the  work  more  cheaply  than  we  could 
was  beiu^  usetl  against  the  efforts  of  Washington  and  his  col- 
leagues to  develop  American  manufacturer,  it  was  also  true 
tliat  foreigners— the  English — could,  aud  wcra  doing,  our  *n'eun 
carrying  trade  more  cheaply.  In  ITHJ*  the  American  merchant 
flwt  in  overseas  <i>nniierce  regtslered  only  ]i:3,«X)0  tons,  and  all 
but  2:^  per  cent  of  our  own  imttorts  nnd  exiK>rts  were  conveyed 
by  foreigners.  There  were  tiios*^  theiL  as  there  are  now,  who, 
for  *ie  If- in  teres!  or  other  reasons,  insisted  thiU  if  the  Eiiglii«h 
eould  carry  our  go^Lids  uinre  cheji|dy  they  ought  to  Ive  permittetl 
to  continue  to  tlo  **o,  regardless  of  its  effect  not  only  on 
American  ship  building  and  owning,  but  on  the  national  de- 
fence. However,  Washington.  Adams,  Hamilton,  Jeffcraon,  Mad- 
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Ihoii.  nii(]  thp  other  i;reut  nieii  t/f  the  Govornment  took  nnolher 
jmtl  a  broudor  vlow.  iiiul  in  thi'ir  f^roteitive  Ir^iMlutiuii  iiKlinled 
our  shipowiK»r.s,  Hwuiicn,  and  fishoriueii — tbe  fisTii»rnieu  l>y  direct 
liLiiintk's,  tlie  titliers  by  the  re^iidreuKMit  iUnt  p>ods  iui|*oi  ted  in 
Aiuer!(  Hii  wlsiiis  sbouJd  tome  iri  nt  n  lower  nUe  t>f  duty,  and  Hmt 
tlit'ir  totumK^  taxew  slionid  l»e  les.**  thim  were  elnir^vil  to  tlieir 
foreign  i_-onj]>etHnr8,     IliiH  t*olj ry  pnwtHl  sidendldly  su(^H*s8fnL 

In  1T8D*  iis  lias  Im'+^o  sniil.  our  re^isteretl  mereluuil  fleet  eou- 
sIh(»h1  of  only  12rit»fM)  tons,  eouveyin;;  2.'^  j+er  eeut  of  our  euni- 
Qieree.  In  ISiKi  our  uierrlismt  NlHiJiiiug  hnd  risen  to  tWJTMK) 
tons,  c^nreyiTiff  Nil  per  cent  of  our  it>miiieri'e»  wLh  li*  nieiin- 
while,  iKid  very  heavily  Inereased.  In  1810  our  registered 
Khipoiiit,^  stood  jit  081.(MM>  tons,  or  acttmlly  100,000  tons  ^renter 
tbau  our  registered  deet  of  1004. 

THIS   LEHSON   OF   KXFRKIENCE. 

Washingrtoti  and  lil«  usMoeiutes  hetleved  that  In  the  eourse 
of  time  Anjorlean  shiijs.  proteeted  nnd  eiieo^srajCiHl,  would  be 
eniddeil  to  rnrry  mir  j^oods  even  more  cheaply  than  foreljjner!*, 
and  thif^  ajnHdenee  was  jierfeetly  juntitled  by  the  resiilt. 
Ameriean  waifen  on  ^Idi^hoard  and  in  the  Hhipyardn  were  hijcher 
MK  n  rule  thsm  forei^'n  waj^res.  thoujrh  the  dilTereni'o  was  Uijt  so 
jEjreat  as  now.  Ameriijtn  tindM'r  was  ehenper  than  Enjtrlisb, 
thou^ii  not  rheaiwT  thuti  north  Ivnroiiean  tnnirfM%  yet  the  nuitt*- 
rials,  then  as  now,  were  a  minor  faetcir  in  the  eosi  of  ship 
eouMruetlon.  As  the  shipping'  hnsiness  throve  under  national 
protettlon  in  the  years  frum  ITSO  to  1830  and  mrward,  Aiaerlean 
Hlilfis.  luiilt  in  ^eat  numhers,  tlie  |*roduet  of  n  tirin.  thoroiighly 
organized,  and  prosiienms  indUKtry,  jcradually  heeame  tlie  elieui>- 
est,  li^enuse  thi*  most  efUcient  eaiTiers  in  the  world.  It  was  a 
eomnitiu  remark  that  an  Anieriean  vessel,  managed  by  a  saga- 
clous,  enterprising:  merchant  and  liard  driven  by  sklllfiiK  well- 
paid  i^flleers  ami  erew%  could  make  four  i»r  five  voyages  widle 
nn  English  or  Dutch  vessel  was  m«king  three.  So  well  and  so 
cheaidy  did  American  Hliii»s  convey  i*omnierce  that  in  the  hey- 
day of  the  Atlantic  packets^  before  1840,  every  parlaM  line 
l)etween  our  pKO'ts  and  Eurojie  Hew  the  Unitetl  States  fla^ — la 
eloiimid  contrast  to  (^resent  conditions,  when  only  one  of  tiie 
sctu'cs  of  trans-Alhintlc  steam  lines  is  American, 

AVasliin^'tcnrs  fjiltlu  therefore,  that  vvitli  pro]>er  eBcouragi*- 
nient  his  own  ^-ountry's  ships  and  seamen  would  be  doing  our 
carry hig  trade  and  doing  it  more  eheaply,  was  almndjiiitly 
jnstitted  long  i>efore  the  first  subsidized  Cunard  steamship 
enissed  the  oeean*  in  1840.  Meanwhile,  the  system  of  shlp- 
jirotiHdlnu  Uy  diHcrindiniting  duty  and  tonnage  dues  had  been 
steadily  reduced  as  our  shipidng  grew  aiul  prostH*r(*<l,  thougli  tbi« 
system  was  not  entirely  alaimloned  against  Ilritaia.  mrr  chief 
competitor,  mdil  18111.  At  that  time.  It  was  belie vimI  tliat 
American  maritime  Kuitreinacy  was  thorofighly  established.  In 
IHTifj  we  had  a  registered  tonnage  \>f  2.:M.8.O0(f,  which  conveyed 
75  iw^r  cent  of  our  fio'elgti  comiaerre  besides  much  of  that  of 
other  nalitnis.  But  ff>r  tlie  change  fron*  worn!  to  iron  and  from 
steam  to  «ail,  the  ap[)licatlon  of  generous  steamship  subsidies, 
fii"st  by  England  and  then  by  coutSnental  Eurojie,  and  the  out- 
break of  our  rivll  War,  the  t'nited  States,  with  its  utHtvrdled 
native  aptitude  for  the  sea,  would  umlouijte<ily  have  reinainHcl 
a  great  o<*ean  carrier.  But  these  unforeseen  events  utidid  the 
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work    whtrh    Wnshlngton    and    his    felli>w-f«tate«raen    fiflrt     no 
wisely  luUiatcil, 

IIcAvever,  our  mitlonnl  experience  from  178!»  to  1M<50  proved 
thnt  n*!o<ui!ite  |ir»»ttH»tloTi  tf*  Ameriotin  sbipplujj  uie^nt  lu  tlte  king 
ran  not  unly  n«  rhtnip  hnt  cheaper  m-^^fin  ciirrylui;  thau  forfJ;?n 
nntiotH  were  rirc*vidln»f.  Tlie  prp^uriiptlou.  therefore,  is  «  ro;i- 
Ht>unlile  o!ie.  thnt  thoiii;h  fnit^ifrneiTf  iiiiiy  now  nirry  our  grXKli? 
more  *'lieap|y  tlmn  we  cnii.  Just  ««  they  dhl  in  1780,  yet  AruerU-iil^J 
sliippiiij;,  projK'-rly  encoiirMptl  jaid  rttren^tlieiHiU  will  l»efore  ver 
loriii  lx»  iilile  to  do  thi*  work  more  ohetiply  »*^  well  «»  tuure 
I'iently  than  the  f»ireigiu*rK. 

TIUI    KXAUrUU   OF   TllS   OUIUT    r*AKi;». 

TIiIm   reiiHoiuihle   premiQiiitioii    l»   fortifled    by   a   Htrllcln^  de- 
velopment   whh-ti   buH   ocvurre*!   In   nx-ent   year«  on   tlic   Ctre-ntj 
Liikt-s  of   Amerini.     Here,   by   the  joint  operation  of   Notional  I 
laws  luul  n«tiir«l  eaUMW,  AinerU-jin  HhiiKjwnerB  have  l^een  ^iveiij 
not  mere  pnitectkm  and  encouragement  t>ut  absolute  mouo|K>ly,  I 
OiH"   f<»nsivvlfie  statutei*   fftrbkl   foreij^n   shl^if)   to   cimvey   either  i 
fi-el^ht  or  iniHwenffeni  from  one  American  jKirt  to  another,  and 
mo?4t  of  tlie  Great  Lukes'  oimmert'^  1«  Anieriean  in  origin  aatj 
ilestlmitlou*     Aloreover.  only  relatively  umall  vessels,  luadei|uate. 
fnr  the  pn^sent  carry  ins?  of  bulk  nirsoe**,  can  \msi<  from  the  ooeanj 
into  the   Lake**   via   the   St*    Lawrem^e  eiinaU.     Prai'tieally    thd  I 
wlu»le  evolution  of  Lake  tralfie  has,  therefnif*.  bet»n  workt^^nl  out  j 
l»y  Ameriean#»,  with  forelj^n  (*r»miit»titton  exelmletL     The  n^ult  Is] 
exeeedinj^ly    hninn'tant    and    Instnirtive,     In    1880    it   coot   ZMi 
cents  a  bu'^hel  to  carry  wheat  front  Cbieapj  to  Buffalo,  and  681 
cent?*   a    ton    to   carry   eoni    from    Buffalo   to   iMilnth.     In    1901 
that  had  l>eeu  reihK-ed   to  1,32  and  34  cents,  i-esi»ertively.     No- 
where In  the  world  Im  water  traUK^ioratlon  now  so  cheap,  work 
considered,    m*   on    tlie    Great    Lak<*H,    and    nowhere    ha?*   thef«  J 
l^ecn  auch  a  steady  and  marked  reduction   In  the  cowt  of  the 
f?ervice. 

What  la  true  of  the  Bteady  retlucthm  of  eo8t  In  the  lake  trade  1 
Ih  true  al«o  of  the  coastwise  trade  of  the  Atlatitlc  and  Pacllle» 
friun  which  the  <t>nif»'tith^n  of  foreign  ren^^els  M  alto};ottK*r  egt* 
ckHle<l.  National  aid  to  the  det»p-»ea  earryluff  trade  of  the 
fTnitcd  Btates  di)es  not  ujean  a  monofHily  for  American  nliipa; 
it  means  Him  ply  the  pnttini;  of  American  phli>s  on  an  efiiiallty. 
to  start  with,  witti  forelj^n  ahlps,  trusting  to  the  ingenuity  atid 
enterprise  of  our  pe«iple  and  their  native  gen  his  for  the  frM?a  to 
work  f^iujilnntly  toward  an  evcr'de<Teastngr  <:'<>Mt  *tf  ocean  tninsh 
piirtatlrtn  and  an  ever-lncreasing  etllcienry.  Rut  a  ivntury  of 
cf'oiKtiulr  extM?rIeoce  proves  l^ey^nd  di>i[iute  that  the  (rovernment 
hiu^t  help  it>*  own  people  to  lie^In— that  In  not  one  industry  ex- 
lH>s«  d  ti»  internatlot^al  comiwtition  and  oontndliMl  at  l^rst  by  for- 
cl;:ncrs  has  America  been  able  to  make  any  headway  whatstjever 
wHbout  taiiiie  national  assistance  and  encYmragement,  In  inatij" 
Kuch  InduHtrlea  It  Is  now  lndl«Ttiif«bl<^  that  after  a  reasonable 
thne  our  own  |KH»ple  have  manaered  to  do  the  work  aa  cheaply 
HH.  or  more  cheaply,  than  the  foreigners. 

In  Biicli   Instaneef*.  of  course,   all  or  most  *»f  the  money  pre- 
v^louMly  }^cnt  abroad  for  the  producta  of  au  iialuMtry  ia  now  r^a- 
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tixinod  In  the  United  States,  furnlBliini?  a  new  mnrket  for 
Anifric'in  luaterljils  und  l4ilK>r.  It  Js  fsti incited  that  tho  auiiuid 
cost  i>(  tmii8iM>rthtj?  the  Importn  atid  exiwirti*.  tbe  umils  niid  tbe 
pnsseiilftTs  111  tl»e  <>ver-s4«tis  tnide  •jf  this  t^tiintry  i«  uhimt 
|2i«K'HMMM^*.  nine-tenths  of  whicli  g<»eH  to  the  shlpa  of  foreign 
UfitiouH.  If  **\'en  hu  much  jjh  oiio-hiilf  of  this  hLminiHe  yearly 
exiH^ndilure  tniidd  he  trniisferred  to  our  tnvii  shliis  uud  seumou, 
the  nujoher  i»f  those  nhlpn  and  j^enuveu  would  liiive  to  he  nuilti- 
plied  tivL-fohl — beut*litm^  directly  not  only  (he  sliiiitnilldiiig  and 
i*hip«»wMing  States.  Irnt  all  the  Statt^  that  furnisli  the  tiruber» 
steel,  and  otlier  iiiateiials  i*nteriiig  tiito  ship  njiJ«ti'Uf'tiou,  nud 
ereatiug  au  hnportant  new  niarki*t  fur  the  product  tjf  Aiiierifan 
farms.  The  lumlKn-meu  of  Mlehi^'ati.  WiMi^>UKin,  Ueiughu  Florida, 
and  the  Carolines,  the  iron  udners  of  Wisronshi  and  MiimeHotn, 
and  tbe  e^»al  tuhiers  of  Peinisylvitnia,  liliuois.  Maryland,  We«t 
Virgiida,  and  Alaiiamu  would  have  more  work  and  more  wages 
If  the  great  ships  ttiat  ecmvey  our  dei'ji -f^ea  i\immer<*e  were  liuUt 
iif  American  materi:»l,  wrougld  toj;ether  hi  Amerii-au  yanla 
The  real  "  raw  material  "  of  a  ship  is  tbe  tree  in  the  forest  or 
the  ure  iu  the  gnauid.  At  least  !.»£!  per  ecait  uf  t!ie  tot;tl  mist  of 
thid  whip  repre?  -iits  emidoymeut  given  to  lahor  ii»  the  nnnes,  the 
forests,  the  lundier  iidlls,  rtud  the  uteel  mills  or  foundries,  an 
well  as  in  the  eoast  town  where  all  the«e  thljjgH  are  asstnnhled 
In  the  Iinisbed  vessel. 

The  free-lrade  iirj:nnient  Involveil  In  the  phuiHlhie  »|ue-'*tliai, 
*'  If  forelgiierc*  eau  bnild  and  sail  our  ships  more  eheai»ly,  why 
not  let  them  do  so?  **  ignores  these  eousldenjtious  id  together. 

MBCDIBD  rOB   NATIONAL  HBFBNaR. 

But  there  Is  Rtill  another  considt*ratlon,  and,  i>erhaps,  the  nioM 
glguiflejiut  of  all,  whieh  makeH  It  \vl5«e  for  the  ITuitiHl  States  to 
Inive  an  tirean  Hh1t*l'itsg  of  its  own — the  need  *d'  shipn  and  Bea- 
men  for  the  aathmai  defense.  This  laoposltitni  is  as  true  to-day 
as  It  wan  hi  ITIM.  when  Thomtis  Jefferson.  Seeretnry  ef  J^tate, 
wrote  in  Iw^half  of  the  new  national  pnliey  of  aiding  and  erjeour- 
aging  the  merchant  marine.     Jefferson  iwdd  : 

Til  foret"  sliljiliiiiUdln;;  is  to  *.*«tab!lnh  sHIpynt-ds.  l»  to  form  miiiirasEliK?^. 
tr>  irmJtl|>ly  uKt^fnl  Imiids,  Ut  (irotluce  artlwU  anrl  w«>rkna;n  of  «fVGry 
kind,  who  may  be  fouad  at  once  for  tbe  peaceful  aiiemdaUnnH  of  c«iii- 
mvrtf*  and  tlie  terrible  wants  of  wai\  •  •  •  For  a  Davlj(atln« 
people  to  parchaae  Its  murUie  uHotit  won  Id  t»e  a  wtroinge  fipr?ca!atlon,  asi 
the  murine  woald  alwitys  !)*■  depondeiit  on  the  merchants  farninhinj; 
them.  Plaelug.  as  a  reserve,  wlUi  n  forei;?n  nfltron  or  \u  «  foreign 
Bhlpyartl  the  cnrit*^ntf^r«,  blarkt^mlths.  talkers,  isui  I  makers.  Hind  tbe 
vesRelB  of  a  nfttlon  ivi^nld  be  a  sln^tnlnr  commercliil  fximblnntion.  We 
Dtufit,  therefore,  bndd  tbem  for  onrBel%'e«. 

lu  Jefferson's  time  ships  of  war  and  of  i-^aumen-e  wei"e  of 
win  id.  Their  eonstriietion  was  relatively  simple,  and  the  means 
to  Imlld  them  were  not  dlllieult  to  imjirovlse.  Hut  now,  when  all 
»hlpH  of  war,  as  well  ns  all  large  ships  »if  i*i)inmeree.  are  of  steel, 
of  huge  Bize  and  welgliL  e<piippeil  witli  ehdao*ate  nmehlnery*  ti 
utitlon  wliieh  negieets  Its  own  shipyards  ti»  *'  purchase  Its  luarlne 
afloat"  engages  hi  a  '^wtrange  siuKuhttiorr"  indeeti,  far  more 
hazardons  than  It  would  hnve  lH»en  in  the  eiglite<_*nth  century. 
To  eunstrni't  and  fnrnL<4h  n  sliipTanl  now  re<^uires  not  several 
mouths  but  several  year?*.  One  of  the  newer  yards  of  this  <xmn- 
try— not  the  largest,  but  au  exeellent  one — represented  hi  Ita 
buildings  and  mnehinery  an  Investment  Ijefore  It  had  built  a 
single  Hhip,  of  seven  or  eight  mllilijn  dollars, 
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One  nfter  another,  of  recent  years,  nearl3'  all  of  tlie  great  uhlfv 
jarti«  nf  the  I7nite<i  Stntes  capable  of  hallding  flret-dasis  nruior 
elads  hiwv  gf>ne  luU*  F_mQkru|»tLy  or  ei§cui>ed  bankroptcy  only  by 
ntdlc*al  n?t*r^ nidation,  TTiIk  effet^tually  dls|K>se»  of  the  aftaer- 
tlon,  «a  familiar  ont*e  on  the  part  of  objertors  to  natlomil 
aid  to  the  merchant  marine,  that  American  Hhipbu!1der«  w«»re 
already  making  inordinate  profttit.  It  lf<  nn  iinportanf  fact* 
which  must  he  remembered,  that  «hipyard.H  mij:  the  heavy 

and  iiJKtly  nwichinery  re«iuislte  for  the  cuii^  t  steel  Hhlfm 

of  the  line  ran  not  l>e  d€*velnpetl  and  uiHiii...nn-ri  uiune  by  the 
demand?*  of  the  coastwise  tnole.  whose  vessel?*  an  a  rule  are  of 
moderate  |Knver  and  dimenNioiw.  Nor  are  there  enough  ni«w 
battle  sliip*4  at  any  time  in  hand  to  ket*p  ba**y  and  pro?5f»eroQs  the 
nnmbi^  of  hirge  shipyanls  that  woald  tie  re<iulre<l  to  meet  the 
»ho<k  of  a  serious  and  protracted  naval  war* 

If  the  United  8tat<:^  t^^i'^***^'^  ^u  ^t*  pn'^cnt  policy  of  ne^lc^- 
Ing  Ui<  dtH*p-sea  HhlpplnK  It  will  not  be  ion»r  l>efcM"e  the  nhfp- 
btiiMini;  facilitlcH  of  the  couutrj  will  liavt*  shrunk  to  what  tl>e 
coast  tiiidi*  rjin  wnpiH^rt,  nnd  in  that  ca>4e,  if  great  battle  whipfi 
are  to  be  bulil  in  Anicrlta  at  all,  tliey  must  tw:  conRtrncted  at 
the  naval  Htations,  with  the  veiy  much  intTea«ed  co«t  whlfh 
f'hnnirterizeK  every  »nch  attempt  to  trim  a  primte  buAinesM  or 
InduHtry  over  to  the  (jovc^rnment.  At  present  there  1«  cioly 
one  navai  station  In  the  country  which  ha«  the  means  to  huihl 
n  tlrst-rntc  war  vchM.  Our  entire  battle  Hue.  with  one  excep- 
tion (the  rrttmertirHt — the  TcxtiM  i«  a  Berond-class  vejweil.  hmn 
bet»n  laun<'l]e<l  i>y  the  »sreat  private  >ihlpyard».  wiiirli  will  sihnusi 
eertalnly   vanish   if  our  deei)-Hea   Jlett     "  <-uh.     With  these 

yarUa*  of  t*our^c,  wiii  y^u  tlietr  HU[ieri  f  liigldy  traioef] 

eiij^ineer»4  and  their  intelligent  auid  e,v;j;  ;  .^ :,  «  d  workmen.  Tll^ 
value  of  Hueh  a  national  anset  as  tibese  akillful  men  are,  in  time 
<»f  netni,  in  MHuethlrij;  which  dt>e%  not  need  t(»  be  iir^ied  in  aoy 
other  coontry  but  America^ 

When  foreign  sli*tim«hlp  managers,  tiierefure,  ur^e  mo  ptatml-  " 
bly,  "  If  we  can  do  your  oreau  carry hij^r  more  elicsipiy  than  ytni 
yourselv^,  why  not  let  um  do  »o?"  tljcy  understand  iierfei'tljr 
well  that  Hi*  long  an  Ameri«  a  has  no  oceMii  ships  of  her  own  ber 
coasts,  UH  well  aw  her  e*>iuuierce,  are  exiK)sed  to  foreign  ngi^res- 
elon.  Two  of  tlie  foreign  steamship  iiiamiK»^rs  wlui  have  been 
e3t|dciiting  this  plea  of  •^cheapm'KR"  tnof*t  phth intently  t«>ok  mnam 
of  fheir  fnstcHt  and  be?*t  steamships  out  of  their  Xew  York 
servitH*  and  mvUl  them  to  Spain  a.s  cruisers  and  oumuintrci* 
dentroyera  lu  her  war  with  the  IJniteti  States. 

WAS   SHIlr-ii    VoT   TO    BM   HnL^iHT   orPHA.NLX 

In  that  war  the  ITniteil  8tafe>*  fourai  how  delusive  was  one 
argument  which  had  been  usf^J  iq^alnst  national  aid  to  r»tir 
wean  whipping  and  shipljullding,  as  well  as  agaln*it  the  pnii>ef 
Increase  of  our  Navy — that  In  case  of  nee<l  ships  eon  Id  be  bought 
abmad.  With  the  great  emergency  fund  of  $r*(u^ll>.l)(>0  avail- 
able, and  with  naval  othcer«  and  diploniatic  agents  snmrlng  the 
doi*ks  ami  arsenals  of  Knrof^e,  r>iir  frovenmient  wa«  able  to  find 
and  t>nrchast*  only  n  few  inslgnltleant  cmft — two  small  cruisers, 
one  guiiiioat,  and  one  t<*rpedo  boat.  Of  tliese,  oniy  one  cruiser 
and  the  gunboat  could  lie  d'*livere<t  before  the  iitlnal  outbreak 
of  the  war,  adding  almost  nothing  to  the  actual  fighting  power 
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of  the*  United  States.    The  war  was  won  by  ftj^bting  ships  built 
111  Aii»eri<.'an  Bhipyardg. 

Before  the  war,  the  Navy  and  War  Departments  dhl,  however, 
manajtire  to  purchiiKe  an  inadetin**te  number  of  forelKn  steamers 
fur  traiit<i>nrts.  c^olliers,  and  supply  ship*? — indlsji+'risable  anxlli- 
aries  wliicli  on^ht  enslly  to  bnve  bei-n  su[>plie<I  froju  mir  <nvu 
nierchatit  niariiie  If  tla*  diH'ijsea  fleet  laid  i>een  in  any  way  siitH- 
t'ieat.  even  for  a  bnndred  days'  ronHict  with  n  tiftb-nite  jHiwer. 
Of  ttnirse,  the^e  foreU'n  vessels  8i»  baetlly  boiip;ht  were,  as  a  mle, 
unflt  ftir  the  re<|iilrecl  nervioe.  In  iriany  cases  they  were  seeiired 
only  by  ji  8harp  straiiiiiii?  ^jf  the  neutrality  InwH,  and  in  nio«t 
cflseK  the  Khlp»  had  to  l>e  laid  up  idle  In  an  hour  of  imperative 
need  hecayse  tbeh'  foreij,^u  oda^erK  and  crews  rt-fnsf*4l  h>  risk 
tlielr  lives  for  a  flag  tliey  did  not  love,  in  a  war  In  which  they 
had  no  interest. 

Umt    AH    WEILL    AS     SHIPS. 

And  this  brings  up  forcibly  another  important  consideration — 
tbfit  If  we  allow  foreli^ierH  to  do  till  our  ocean  carrying,  we  wball 
find  ourselves  witliout  seamen  as  well  a*5  without  ships  in  tiie 
sbodi  of  a  sudden  emergency.  Anieriean  officers  and  i^ailors 
have  so  shrunk  In  numbers  with  the  deeJine  of  our  ocean  ton- 
nage that  tlie  United  States  Navy  has  lon^  been  withi)ut  the  ma- 
terial for  an  etficlent  seagoing  reserve,  wldeh  Kngbiad,  Franr^e, 
tiermany,  Italy,  and  Japan  have  steadily  regarded  hs  of  the  very 
flrnt  imiMiitance.  Admiral  Sami>J*on  declared,  just  after  the  war 
wUli  S[>aln.  that  in  that  little  three  months*  affair  the  United 
Htates  had  exhausted  its  mar  Hi  me  i*«»soui*<*es — that  we  had  put 
afloat  all  our  avrdlable,  trainwl  officers  and  men  in  our  first 
fighting  line,  and  that  if  a  single  ilisaster  had  compelled  us  to 
rann  nnotber  fleet  we  otnild  not  iMisslbly  have  done  It,  even  if  the 
Bbips  had  been  fi>rthcoming.  Admiral  Sampson  i>tdnted  to  thlii 
as  vivid  and  coticluslve  demonstration  of  the  naval  need  of  a 
great  uierchnnt  nuirine. 

Forel>3rners,  with  their  cbeai»  wages  and  subsidies,  may  Ik*  will- 
ing an<l  eager  to  convey  tair  ^-onimeree  in  peace,  hnt  they  will  not 
tight  our  battles  and  defen^l  our  etai^tw  In  war.  Inde*»d,  as  we 
learni^!  in  i89K.  they  will  be  likely  to  l>e  found  Biding  with  our 
enemies,  if  they  are  not  our  enemies  themselves. 

ANALYSIS    or    TDK    BILL. 

In  the  bill  under  consideration  two  distinct  forms  of  aid  and 
eneouragement  for  our  ocean  shijiping  and  o<xnin  commerce  are 
provldcNl,  an  analysis  of  which  I  will  undertake  to  make.  One 
Is  in  tlie  form  of  new  mail  subventions  to  ten  sf "eel fled  lines 
to  be  established  (as  set  forth  in  sections  5  and  *M,  running, 
three  of  them,  from  tlie  Atlantic  cwist  Lo  BrazfU  Argentina,  and 
South  Africa,  resi>ectlvely ;  four  from  jMjrts  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  Brazil*  Central  America,  and  the  Ihthmut^  of  Panaum. 
Cuba,  and  Jfexictj,  resi>e<tlvely,  and  thrin.*  from  ttie  I'aclflc 
coast — one  to  Japan,  Ctdua,  and  the  Philippines,  via  Hawaii; 
one  to  Japan,  Clnna,  and  the  rhllipianes  dire<.*t.  and  one  to 
Mexico,  Central  America,  and  the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  For 
these  ten  wteamship  lines — most  of  them  entirely  new  serv- 
ices— a  nmxlmnm  comt>ensatlon  of  $2,6<l.5,tifK)  Is  proi)osed, 
distributed,  ?l,05t\tXlO  to  the  three  Atlantic  lines,  $47o,0<Xi  to 
the  four  Gulf  of  Mexico  lines,  and  :?l,imOOO  to  the  tliree  lines 
on  the  Par-iflc  Oceim. 
miH 2 
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Bp^lden  JMiMni  gobventlons  it  i?*  propoRfKl  to  flfM  i?250,O00 
to  the  pnaSBFSfeventirni  uf  ^757»CKXK  |  my  a  hit'  under  the  poHtal 
atd  Iiiw  of  1891  to  tbe  ADierh^an  Line  of  20-kuot  mail  ste;iuier» 
fmrii  New  Yi»rk  tn  riynnmlh,  riierhmirir,  iiml  Southampton. 
mul  St217,»>tN)  to  the  ^2H:<.fHKi  tmw  jmld  uiuler  tlie  act  of  18111  to 
IJu'  Oi^anic  Lino  of  luail  steaiuern  from  Sun  Fnmciso  to  Xew^ 
S^*Hlaud  and  Austral  hi. 

THE    MAIL    lirnVKNTiaNS. 

The  |ioHey  of  miliveiitlons  to  reinibir  Hne*i  of  Anierimn  steiimc 
earryitiR  the  oreaii  uiails  under  eontnirtn  Is  not  a  new  oue  Iti 
tbe  rtjited  States.  Sixty  yt^ai^  ajro  Tresideut  l*ulii  recomuieud' 
ed  and  CongresH  ^rnnte*l  iiiienil  ><uhventiouH,  ^iuiilur  to  thoi*i* 
now  proixiHed,  for  Auiorii-jin  steamship  lines  fo  Eurojn?,  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  I«thuuis  of  rtuuima.  Some  of  tlie  most  earnest 
iidv<K*atP*»  of  thosf  Hiihvf/iitlonM  at  th^t  time  were  Senators  fiN>ai 
the  Soutlteru  JStMrion  of  this  etmntry.  and  thon^ii  lli*'  polity  was* 
tthandone<l  in  tlie  hitter  polltieal  stru^cie  that  preoi'dwl  the  rivll 
war.  it  was  r»»**siahiisla^d  *«»  a  mtxierate  sijUe  in  tla*  |N>stal-aif1 
huv  Iff  ISIM,  tlie  most  iniiMirtant  <t>ntraet  imd^r  this  law — tiiat 
for  i*ui'  present  trans-Atlautie  servUt^— having  lii^n  arrauiietl 
under  the  Administration  of  President  Cleveland, 

For  these  mall  sulpventions.  therefore.  Itiere  are  excelleut 
preredents  In  iHitii  tho  le^isiative  and  executive  fKilieieR  of  the 
United  States  Uovernun^ut.  Sti  far  as  these  |H)stal  payaientii 
ai*e  I'OUi'ernetK  tlie  present  hill  involves  tio  new  departui'e  from 
the  i'^tahlislKHl  prueti<t*  of  the  nation^  uo  departure,  lndr)'d, 
from  tia*  cstahJislied  praetic^  of  the  worhL  for  every  nntrltinie 
power,  withcait  ext't^ption.  ijrants  I  libera  I  snhvi'ii  lions  to  Hne.s  fif 
8teanLshii>s  liyiUK  its  i>wn  tiajij  iti  order  to  sin-nre  the  j»rojiipl  and 
reKhlnr  deliv«*ry  of  mails,  naTt-handls*',  and  ]»assenjfers  on  fJie 
ehief  naiteM  of  its  oeeau  c^pnuneroe,  and  to  enrtan'a^e  the  nniin- 
tenam-e  of  swift  and  iwiwiTful  vessels  and  skllkHl  titiieer«  and 
geamen  as  auxiliaries  to  tlie  tl^htlnic  tli^t  lu  time  of  war, 

KAVAL   ▲rXILlAMlKS. 

Tlie  acts  of  CooirresR.  under  President  Polk  and  hl«  suet 
granting:  mail  suhveutions.  re^iuin^l  that  the  steamshl|i»  re- 
celvln*^  those  sui^vuntams  shonid  lie  built  ou  plans  approvHj  liy 
the  ?ifavy  l>oijartment.  That  is  the  provision  also  of  the  postnl 
aid  law  of  1.S!J1»  the  jreneml  terms  of  nhhli.  t<*slfMi  hy  sev^'raJ 
years  of  ex|terieJK^,  are  made  ai>pnoahIo  in  the  present  hill. 
But  this  hill  pc^es  further.  In  providing'  that  there  slaill  be  n 
naval  reserve  of  olt1*-ei*s  and  men  as  w**ll  as  shl|is  ready  for  the 
national  siTvi^e,  This  foree  of  soa  militia  or  nnvnl  volunteer^i 
1b  aythorizt^l  in  tlie  very  first  se<*tion  of  the  hill,  anil  annual 
I'etalnei's  for  Ibe  enrolled  oilirei's  and  men,  after  the  praotiee 
of  the  ehlef  naval  jMiwers,  art*  provided  aeet)rdlnjt:  to  thoir  grade 
und  value.  All  sleamsliips  rereivinj?  mail  suhventlnus  under 
the  terms  of  this  !)lll  nre  requlretl  to  carry  in  their  erews  ii 
eertain  lia Teasing  pro]Mjrtiou  <tf  men  wlio  are  naval  voluuteersi, 
this  heing  made  a  i*onditiou  of  the  eontraH. 

With  the  two  exceptions  already  desfTilHHl,  the  nniil  sut>' 
ventitms  offered  in  the  preserit  lilll  do  not  apply  to  any  of  tbe 
routes  on  whieli  American  steaniei*s  are  now  reeeivlug  «ub- 
veiitions  under  ftnitracts  authorize<l  hy  tiie  pt»stal  aid  iaw  of 
180L  The  pro|Hisition  is  Bni»|TleiiH^ntarj'  to  tliat  law,  and  In 
no  sense  a  suhstitute  for  It.  With  tliesc  two  exceittioTjs,  tbe 
preseut   T*"i'l*<^st*    ^^   to   seeure   tla*   estabHshmeut    of   Americau 
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BteomRhip  Hncvg  carrying  the  Uuitod  StatPfl  mflHR,  under  con- 
tract on  r^mtes  where  tbt*  act  uf  18i*l  hns  fulletl  to  do  tbis, 
aiifl  to  open  etuDniuntcntioii  wHl*  forelpi  tnnrkets  with  wliicti 
Amt*rieim  ujerrlmnts  now  linve  iu;id**(]ii2itp  fonimiiulcatioii. 
The  now  nmll  suhveutions  on  these  10  i^inten  do  uot  rou- 
teinplnto  the  hviflding  of  nny  very  fast  stejioiers  of  the  **  grey- 
honnd  "  eln,s8,  wlik*h  are  cxinflned,  as  it  rule,  to  the  piissenger 
servk^  betw^nni  the  Unitwl  States  and  Enrot»e,  The  hi|t?hest 
^»[>€'€hI  retinired  on  any  of  the  new  routes  tn  thiw  hill  Is  10  knots, 
*the  lowest  I'J  knots,  yet  this  siloed,  while  moderate,  is  somewhtit 
8ui)erior  to  that  of  the  foreign  vessel «  now  en ^a pod  in  slmihir 
trades^.  It  ffnarant<*e«  hnnrove<l  diKpatch  for  the  Tnltei!  States 
raail»5,  and  yet  is  eaftlly  or*ta1nahle  by  modern  f^blps  having  a 
very  iireat  <'aim<'Hy  for  nierthandise. 

Such  mail  tsteaniers,  it  is  tnie,  will  not  be  swift  enough  for 
the  service  aa  scraits  and  biok<nits«  des<niiied  tiy  Admiral  Dewey 
hi  his  valuable  report  on  the  nierehant  nmrini/  as  auxiliary  ta 
the  Navy  in  war.  But  these  vessels  will  he  swift  enongh  for 
eerviee  as  fast  transjwrts,  amnmnttion  shlps^  colliers,  supply 
•hips,  etc.— auxiliary  vessels  wldch,  as  Admiral  Dewey  Btiovvs, 
are  silso  fDdlspeiiwible  to  the  eilicienry  of  our  regular  war  fleets. 

THK    TWO    IXrUKASKD    AmVPXTlONH, 

Thei-e  should  be  an  especial  word  of  exphi nation  for  the  in- 
creases proiKtsed  by  the  bill  in  the  eom[>eiisatioii  of  two  exist- 
ing mail  iontrart  lines.  Thesf  exceptbais  to  the  gem*ral  prln- 
ciplt^  of  offer iti«  no  increased  pay  to  Hues  already  receiving  Gov- 
ernment aid  are  justltii^l  i>y  tlje  t)e<ndiar  eimditious  of  the  two 
cases.    As  the  report  of  the  Merchant  Marine  t'nm mission  sayft: 

in  the  first  plm^e.  tU<»  Americfirj  lino  to  Anstnilnsla  op«rAtea  hi 
pjiriUc  waters,  wbert*  tbe  cost  of  («eK  labor,  etc,  l»  i?on«l»Jerably  j^retiter 
titau  at  Atlaatic  ports.  ScHcoodly,  the  line  is  riMiuhed  to  mutDtalii 
V  very  Uiifh  «p*»<Kl  Furtheriiiorc\  the  ships  of  Uif  ^.tiropuny  eaipioy 
exclusively  white  trews,  iDstead  tif  ihe  Asiatics  utilized  liy  mnny  otbpr 
PiiHlh."  I'oaiprtnles.  This  Amerlcuo  lint*  to  Aii^lrsiloslu  n^t  only  per- 
formH  the  Ijest  service*  but  now  receives  the  kment  coiiipeusalion  of 
all  lines  ruonlnj;  to  Austraiasiiin  points.  This  service  ik  no  regular 
iiid  swift  that  great  mmilfcrH  of  AustralBBlan  inea  of  business, 
even  when  boirnil  to  Karope,  nre  broaght  en  roate  to  the  United  StJitea, 
and  therebj^  become  re^iar  piirehaaera  of  American  aiercbaDdlae. 
The  very  heavy  lacrea&i?  of  oar  exports  to  British  Aastralasia,  from 
%l2.iil4Mm  In  18f»«  to  $27,401,000  In  1004,  is  due  ynquestlcmahly 
la  a  grent  decree  to  the  extraordinary  elBciency  and  regularity  of 
the  iii-pald  AinoHoaa  Hlettuiahip  service  out  of  Hlivn  Fraacisro, 

The  Increase  provided  for  in  the  present  bill  Is  $217,000  a  year* 
Which,  added  to  the  $l*8:i,000  now  paid,  will  brlGji  the  conipeQsntlon 
to  the  AroerlcflD  line  ap  approxtmntely  to  the  coaifH-nsatlon  paid  KurtH 
peun  steamship  eotnpanles,  and  will  a  little  more  tbaa  reisture  the  ori^l- 
unl  rates  of  the  postaJ  aid  law  of  181M»  which  were  cut  down  to 
the  serbJiis  crippllDg  of  that  measure  when  the  bill  passed  the  Hoaa© 
of    UepresetvliiPves. 

It  iM  announecKi  authoritatively  that  unless  the  aubventloo  to  tho 
Hue  (y  Au8traliisia  Ik  Iticreuaed  as  proposed,  the  service,  which  luia 
teen  lof^ln^  heavily  every  year,  wni  hiiv*^  to  }vf  nbandoned.  In  that 
cjise  our  locreaKed  Auf^trnlian  trnde  would  Inevitably  po  ia  large  part 
to  other  cf>UQtrtes»  InvolvUii^  ii  1'>B8  of  millions  of  dollars  n  yea.r  to 
American  producers.  The  Merchant  Marine  Comud^slon  believea  that 
It  would  be  recreant  to  Its  duty  If  it  did  n*it  provide  for  ihe  conllnii- 
•tiee  of  an  Aroerleun  steamship  line  which  has  foucht  so  bravely 
againsl  such  heavy  odds  and  has  achieved  audi  notable  work  la  the 
expanaloD  of  A  me  r  lea  o  commerce. 

THB  ONE  AMERICAN  LINE  TO  SDSOFIL 

or  the  proposed  inci^ease  of  ^2riO,f>fiO  to  the  American  Line 
to  Enroi>e  the  reixirt  of  the  ComnnsHion  sayt* : 

The  only  other  proposed   Increase   In    the  comtieiiaatloci  of  the  exists 
titg  coo  tract  mall  routea  la  the  addition  of  I250.UO0  to  the  maximum 
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Of   f 757,000,    now    pajTAble   under    the   pcAtaUflld   Iflw   of    1991    to 
2U  knot    Am*?rk"jin    lioe   tr<tm    New    Y^oi'k    to    l*t>'UiO>itb,    Cberboue-^.    iiimJ 
KoiJili*ifiipiriti.      Thl*4    line   of  four   fttenmcii* — »^t.    I'litil,    St.    l.nnJs      New 
Voi"k»   ftnd    rhilnde]|»liU~m*^lH    lli«    (ierteHt   uoujix'tltloia    of     ' 
AltltHl   rorpuratirnjH   of   t;m-oiH\   sooti    ffi   l»o   InleuHtJlrd   by    the  i 

Tt'utitin  of  ^j.inojion  gi'antfxl   to  tl>«'  f*tiiinrrj   i'ompuny   hy    t'        ;  -ti 

(iovt»riitm»nt  on  lortiii*  no  lllieml  hm  to  mal«?  It  cfjulviiirnit  to  :pi.Mno,o»M» 
a  >«*4ir.  Out*  |nisrti!>le  oWeet  of  tlsin  oew  Bi-ltl»^h  subV'ntloTi  Is  to  ilrlv© 
thi*  8l«rt!  and  HnliH*«  t*lf  th»*  miill  roulMH  of  ilio  Noirli  Atlaarir.  nnd  It 
Is  II    vf'i'y   uuunual    Anieriunn    who   would   couii^ei    i-  >    this 

ugprt^sHivc*  purpoite  of  our  chlof  fm»Kiii»tll<^  iirifJ  lutn  '  r. 

TUei'e  are  a  few  fiiater  slilpH  tmdL>r  forc-l^ii  tta;;s  <■  .iJ^n- 

tic   tlitin    the   four   Am*«rlcna   llti**rs,   but    tin*  American    ■/  '^ 

only  r»n<*  whirh  Is  ttblp  or  l«  comiMfUod  tc»  perform  n  f«ill  i 
tlintu^'Iiout    !lu»   entire   yetir.      U    Is   th*>   Unhll    of   fiin'S^T^  ' 

Ifiy  np  ttbeir  best  steamerit  rlurlu^  b«3lB(eraim  wlutfr  iDODLh;>.  vvheu  ini&- 
Beni;i*r  (rnfflf^  Is  liL'lit»»st  and  Icsikj  profit  a  1>1o,  and  the  voyn?;o  li»  roti;;fkt*MC 
and  rao^t  exp<*iiffilv**,  but  tbi*  fonr  jfrt'iit  Atncrban  ^teamei-s.  notaUly 
(food  ii»*iivy-weatbtu"  ships,  go  <-onHtnntly  to  luid  fro,  glvln>^  ti>  tho 
I'liilLHi  States  Jn  oolnt  of  re;;iilRrIty  iind  rollablHty  thron«:liout  fh9 
tnjtlro  twelve  months  the  very  Im?M  AMftnttr  nmil  service.  Thi**  1^^  re 
qulrt'il  by  llie  severe  tertu*  of  the  postntnitl  law  of  18PI,  uutl  U  *i 
BtMvcs   adttinaio    tecoKQltlon    by    the    tJovi'mment,      Tlie    prnp*»sfHl  i. 

tloti  of  ?l''iiMMHt  will  approjsiiiuitelv  re««tore  the  orlsrlunl  rute  of  ron»;  .  u 
Bation  of  the  law  of  IHPl. 

Mifieovi'r.    Jt    must    be    remeinliered    trhat    fhe»e    fotir   American    Kneini 
are  I  be  fnste^t  (►^ean-i^oinff  stejimeiH  thtit  fly  the  Star  and  i^trlp<*«»»  und  , 
thait  iJjey  were  espi'dally  de*ii-,f|itHl  i'tu-  tbe  service  as  nuslliary    cral#.<*r«,.,| 
whbb   they  jferformetl  so  brllllantlv  In   the  war  with  Spalt).      To  iilloff  J 
thewe  hiHtork-  ships  to  lie  fon.vd  oJT  the  sea  wnuld  lie  a  fiatlonal  htimf Ji- 
ll t  Ion. 

"  PKLIVKSY-WAGOX  "    BlIIPS. 

ill  c*oTiiKH*tioii  wltti  the  shifiplng  bill  wltifli  was  Iwfore  the 
Semite  thri»c  <»r  f<pui*  ytmrH  a^o,  there  sii'oso,  es[i«M*ijilly  frorij  th^  [ 
\v»_*sterri  and  sotjtltern  Ket'tkuiK  of  \lw  vtniniry.  i\  very  t*arim>«t 
hi8Nt**iieo  oij  tlje  vHhio  of  wlint  mij^lit  fitrliniKH  he  tenne<l  the 
"  tlellvery-wjtS'^iJ  "  lyiH^  *if  slilp.  the  )(i*iieiMl  tnif^^i)  ciitTler.  or 
the  si  en  tit  or  snil  *'  ti-iinip,"  es]jeehi  Hy  tukipled  to  the  tfrtiisiKirfrt- 
tUjjj  of  roth>it.  whejit.nud  (ither  hiilky  jiiikles  that  iiinke  vip  i»H»ri? 
tli!tn  *in4*-lijilf  iif  inir  ox|>orlH  to  f*ii***i^ii  Ijuifls,  This  deiiinntiwaa 
leperitiMl  niid  r**iteriite(l  nt  sill  ef  the  heiirln^rs  <»f  the  Mereluint 
Marine  <'unniiis^ii>ii.  nurth,  south,  east,  tiinl  west*  and  has  ?H»en 
Iwirin'  earef«lly  in  mind  in  tb**  ftMniliit:  t»f  tlie  |a"f*sent  mivianrc*, 

StM'tion  2  i>f  the  hill  provhh^s  esj*e<ially  for  th<>Mi  "deliv»^ry 
wa^rtiii  '*  ships.  whi**h  may  \w  af  niodest  size  ?ind  ^-ost,  )tif«*r1or 
hi  s|>eed  to  the  rej^iilaj*  t]iall  Ihies.  and  still  iiidis]M>nsaI>lo  iip^u- 
lies  of  oeinut  trade,  jjniiip  hi  titer  tiiid  thlth*>r»  wherever  freljihts 
are  to  l>e  siH-nrrHl  and  tiew  markets  woii,  the  hnmhie,  restlo^itj 
|doii*H>rs  of  I'Oimneri'O.  T<»  nil  nf  those  vessels,  ste;in]  or  ^nlI, 
siK'tion  2  offers  -a  snlivention  of  .$0  per  jrross  toti  if  en^a^ed  for  a 
ftilf  year  In  ferei^'^n  ti*ade.  and  of  snnilk*r  sttnis  fin*  shorter 
perk>ds.  This  siihveiif!im,  whh-h  Is  inten^led  ti>  ecjualiKe  cost  of 
eoiKstriK  tlou.  wa^es,  iind  inalTdenaiee  iietweiMi  onr  t»wn  and 
stndktr  fitrel^jii  craft  i>^  ritiiditiotial  iiimjii  iIh*  einpk^yjnc^tit  In  the 
crew  >f  a  eeriahi  pi^optrHon  of  naval  volnuttHMs,  and  the  ve.sj>ela 
ftceepHiij?  It  must  earry  the  rualls  vvhoti  re^piired  frtn*  of  t*kju*;te, 
mttsi  he  key>t  s(»m worthy  antl  elleetlve.  nnjst  uifike  .dl  tndlnury 
reiKiirs  itt  the  I'nlteil  States*  atid  nni^^t  Ih*  held  ready  to  tie 
taki-ii  by  (he  Oovernmeiit  Iti  thne  of  tnn^t!.  The  Kiibventlon 
Is  payable  under  a  eonti^aef  for  one  year  at  a  time,  t*enevvalde 
from  year  to  year.  Init  paid  In  no  ease  (o  a  i^hen  vessel  for  a 
lonj^'er  i>erlofl  than  ten  yeuni. 

TnK  rrnr.iPPiNE  AMt^Ni>.wf!XT. 

Ill  seiiion  2  Is  eiiibiKlled   fin   itnportnnt   provision  jKmtixinlng 

the  ui>p]ieatlon  of  the  etmstwlse  prliu-iple  b"  onr  trade  with  the 
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Philippines  from  July  1.  IJKMj.  wben  exlwthis  law  would  cause 
thiw  to  fake  effwt.  uutll  19[)f>,  as  nrged  liji  the  Rerrehiry  of  Wfir 
uud  reitjuiiu ended  by  the  President, 

Etimomlc  <\)uditions  hi  the  PhUiiipiii**!*  ure  siitd  to  be  sneh  as 
to  ujjike  it  Itiadvlsahle  at  this  tiiiir'  t»i  rrsiirve  to  Amtrfmn  ves- 
sels t!H?  long-voyaKe'  <.*aiTyi»J^  traile  liotwoeii  the  Islands  ami 
tht*  riiHo^l  StateH,  as  has  already  UeeJi  done  in  the  case  of 
11:1  waii  and  l*r»rto  llU'tK  liitt  tu  <i)itllmiH  to  hold  our  i*h11i]T>iiHte 
commerce  open  To  foreij^n  shiijs,  and  to  take  no  nteps  to  en- 
courage Anjcriean  vessels  to  enter  it,  would  be  to  leave  our 
linei^  of  comiimnLciition  with  M:niUa  and  our  other  East  India 
military  stations  and  tM»niniei*eial  twrts  In  the  tt>n1rol  of  foreij^n 
1  lowers,  our  rivals  in  triule,  and  j»o«siide  enemies  in  war»  This 
would  he  Ko  nianifestly  eontrary  to  the  puUlle  interest,  and  om- 
trary  to  the  praellce  of  nil  tdher  n<>venunetits  tM>^!^essiOfj  such 
remote  def>endencl<*s.  tiiat  a  si>efial  sulirention  of  PX»  i>pr  rent 
a  ho  re  tlie  reg-uiar  rates,  or  ifU.rM*  iier  ;n'oss  ton  jHn"  year,  is 
offereil  in  the  bill  to  alt  American  vessels  that  Ininir  Philippine 
prodnets  to  the  United  States,  or  eonvey  Amerienn  products  to 
the  r*hiliiipines,  Tlie  voyage  to  or  from  tiie  Philippines  is  so 
long,  and.  especaally  i>y  the  Suck  route,  where  lii^h  cnnal  due?* 
must  he  paid,  is  >^u  expensive,  tlitit  it  s<H?nu:Ml  to  your  n>m- 
m  it  tee  that  an  extra  en«>ui'a;L:ement  on^rhl  to  lie  j  provided  for 
Aweriiaii  vessels  to  participate  moi-e  !ar;^ely  than  they  d«>  now 
In  tlie  carry int:  of  our  I*hiH]*iune  rfimiueree.  The  rcsnit  of 
the  t'oiiJiH^tition  of  Anverieaii  vessels,  aidiHl  iiy  this  es|ie<.'lal  Knh- 
ventton,  with  the  forei^rn  vessels  now  onjja^ed  hi  the  traile,  will 
Inevlttihly  Ik*  to  assure  favorahie  frel^lit  rates  arnl  improved 
facilities  for  the  trade  t>etwet4i  the  I'liilippines  and  the  Ltnlted 
States  on  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  sea  hoards* 

IMPOHTANrB    OF    I'AROO    fAlMllEliS, 

iSui'h  a  sul>ventiun  as  is  proiKisetl  in  section  2,  to  what  are 
primarily  cargo  vessels,  stenm  or  sfiall,  not  operating  in  regular 
lines  under  nndl  etai tracts,  is  altogetlna"  new  to  the  marltiuie 
pnntiee  of  the  I'nitcHl  States.  The  nearest  prtM'edent  is  to  be 
found  in  tiie  payment  for  many  years  after  17n2  of  liounties  to 
the  ships  ^ind  men  of  the  chn^j*  sea  fishvries ;  these  hiinntlejs 
being  at  tirst  ostensildy  hi  eompensation  for  a  relaite  of  tlie  salt 
duties.  The  ciiief  motive  of  tlK*se  Ihunitiert  was  a  desire  to 
foster  tiie  fisheries  as  a  naval  reserve.  :i  plan  which  jn^ived 
thtuongiily  .successfyh  In  the  present  hill  the  vessels  nnd  men 
of  the  dei'p-sea  fisheries  are  included  on  tlie  same  terms  as 
the  i^argo  carriers  mid  their  seamen,  tlins  restoring  an  encour- 
agement whUh  the  tieherles  had  enjoyed  for  seventy  years  prior 
to  the  civil  war. 

While,  tiierefore,  a  ftabvention  to  cargo  carriers  and  their  offi- 
cers and  men  undeniahly  lacks  the  exact  authoritative  prece- 
dent of  the  mail  subventions  in  our  national  history,  yet  in  a 
Beneral  way  tids  snh  vent  ion  also  Is  Just  livable  on  the  ground  of 
national  defense  and  tlie  extenshiu  of  national  I'ommerce.  and  is 
unfiuesth>m!t>ly  very  earnestly  demande<l  by  jnildlc  sentiment 
Any  measure  for  the  relief  of  our  merchant  ship|ilng  and  the  en- 
ecturagement  of  our  ex]K)rt  trade  which  stojjK  «hort  with  the 
regular  mall  lines  is  manifestly  Incomplete  and  fails  to  mei»t  the 
reqalrements  of  our  commerce  and  the  reatsoiiahle  exjiectatlous 
of  our  jK»ople, 
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Ora   BttLKV    I9XP0BTB» 

Nor  Ig  It  on  adequate  n^p]y  tUat  several  of  the  chief  mariUmo 
powers  of  the  worhl— iiutsibly  Great  Britain  and  Germaiij — 
reserve*  their  tiationjil  subveiiti<jns  entirely  t<i  the  relatively  fiiBt 
and  exi>eiKsivo  sleaniships  of  their  mail  lines  and  ^Ive  tlieir 
penenil  vnv^o  vessels  no  iliiini  eneimraKeuifnt  wliatever.  for 
these  eargo  vesstOs  Jire  indiret'tl.v  In  many  ways  the  iK^neficiaries 
of  ualiouat  Ivgisljition. 

iK'lailf*  *>f  a  iM^>li<y  a<hqttt*d  to  Ureat  Bntaln  and  Geruiariy  «re 
nA)t  nec^e)<Karily  aUai»tai»ie  Ut  America,  rnlike  thoe*e  older  na- 
tions, the  t'nited  Statrn  im  a  p'cat  exporti^r  nf  u^imiltiiral 
Htai>leH»  nice  raw  ei)ttoiK  ln*eadst«irts,  and  jmivisiouR,  wbieli  are 
far  iiiorM  iiyllcy  ia  i>n»|H>rtion  to  their  valn«*  than  nre  iiuiuu- 
faetnriMi  fjnods.  and  van  w>t  stand  the  e<»>t  of  lji;:h-siioed  traiis- 
pertatian.  For  the  4*sptH*iid  iaUTyi"ft  of  liifse  imiiortnnt  prod- 
uetH  tin*  l*nite<i  States  re»iuires  a  large  lleet  of  ee-unuinirjil 
"trjunpK."  iir  *  delivery-\vaA:<*»  "  s1u|ik.  Mnnifestly  tlie  Mer- 
ehaat  Marino  r^jHiniif^sion  u.mh  de**i>ly  ijiipressed  with  the  iin- 
l,H>rtaa<*e  <if  enrnnra^jin^:  the  coMstmeticai  tif  sn<'h  a  tlet*t*  «t*d 
tiie  suhventi<ni  <4  $"i  jjer  j;ro,ss  ton  to  eyrgu  earriers,  i)rovhli:Hl 
for  in  .sei'tiun  2  of  tlie  faeseiit  iiili.  fertaialy  does  not  laek  J  list  f- 
firatioii  in  tiie  hard  farts  of  onr  <^>nniier<  hd  nee^ls,  and  In  a  fair 
eonsideratloii  for  tiie  ali'iiiipi>rtant  aj^'rirnitnrai  Intere^tis  of  the 
Went  and  South*  whn^e  netni  of  a  foreinrii  market  is  ao  urgent. 

HOMfcl    foRBKJX     KXAMI'LKS. 

Ahireover  while  <;reat  Htitahi  and  (Jeranmy  f?ive  no  direct 
Buhventions  to  earjco  vesHelw.  otiier  aiaritinie  nations^  notahly 
Fran  re,  Italy,  Austria,  and  Jaiian.  do  |>ay  liherai  iionnt!e«  on 
both  tiie  f\»ijstrurtion  id'  thi^  tiiiMw  of  ships  ami  their  imvi^atiou. 
Franre  has  iiirrrasefl  her  toniia^'e  from  1.1i:;,IHip  in  isna  to 
lJ*j<MWM)  in  lJH>4-ri;  Italy,  fnaii  StHUMKj  to  l/iTilUKM):  Austria, 
from  :^4M.(>(M>  to  o74,<«ml  ami  .Taimn.  IVom  UH.^xKi  to  s;itMHM>. 
Norway,  with  t,742,(KM)  tons  hi  1S9:'.-l*4  and  IJTO.^NIO  to!iB  iti 
l^WMr-o.  thnn^fh  slie  <?ives  no  preiidum  cat  tiie  navigation  in  tln>so 
*' Iranips '*  does  grant  honiities  on  their  Iniililtn;^.  Thus,  the 
poiiey  tnillineil  \n  section  2.  while  new  to  AimMiran  ie^islntioi), 
ean  Ihid  idmfMlsint  exainjdt^  iii  the  i^reueral  jirartiee  of  the  niar- 
iti  me  world. 

It  niUHt   not  lie  thou^dit  that  heeause  earffo  vessels  are  rela- 
tively slow  they  hsive  no  military  vahie  and  mi  [)laee  as  naval 
auxilinrieK  in  war.     Of  etnuse  a  slow  shin  i"^  Jtist  as  elTei*tive 
as  a   fast  shiji  in  the  tralnltij?  of  otfi«'<*rs  and  seamen,  aial.   in- 
dtH*d,  in  ttiis  the  sail  ship  is  best  of  alL     But,  takhrg  a  leaf  out  _ 
of  our  own  artual  experienet'  In  the  war  witli  Spain,  the  reeorda  i 
stiow  that  of  the  srores  of  Htesimers  |iurriinse«l  or  rhartered  aa* 
ti^anwiiorts,  et>lhers.   or  supply   ships,   the  preat   majority   were 
of  II  spetn!  of  from  1(1  to  12  knots,  and  very  few  of  a  s[>tH^l  an 
hl^h  as  15  knots.     Eeonomieal  carry inj;  ships  have  their  legiti- 
mate place  in  war  no  less  thau  hi  comnierre, 

INrllE^SB    <KF     niNN.VJK    TAXES, 

The  Fnlted  States  is  the  most  Hheral  nation  in  the  world  ill 
Its  expenditures  for  river  and  harbor  hnprovementw,  Hght-houaei 
and  buoys,  ami  a  life-saving  service*  To  tht»se  ohjeets  the  tiov* 
er anient  ;^avr  from  1888  to  11K}5  the  eaormous  suju  of  l?*i'ilK51H,- 
8*<r».  At  the  same  time  almost  no  protei^tioa  and  encouragement 
were  i^iven  to  American  sliipplng  in  the  foreign  trade,  so  that  a 
very  lar^e  part  of  this  |35a, 518,885  was  virtually  a  Bubsidjr  to 
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foreign  shipowners,  wha  cottvey  j^1»o\it  HO  \}ot  o<*iit  of  our  over- 
seas I'tJtiiiijerL'e  and  wlio,  from  IHSS  to  llXir>,  returiird  only 
ipll,234Ji>ti  In  tonnsige  taxes  to  tlie  Goveninjent. 

The  tonnage  taxe,s  of  the  United  States  are  lower,  in  fsome 
L-ases  very  luwh  lower,  thiui  Ibose  of  tlie  i^rim-ipul  tuaritiuie  na- 
tionH  of  the  world!.  Great  Rritain  *'olle<»ts  in  ttaniajje  taxes  mn- 
Hlderably  intake  I  ban  the  entire  cost  of  her  li^htlhHise  e^tabli:?^li- 
uvent.  On  the  other  haml  the  !'iiite<l  State^t.  in  the  tiseal  j-ear 
eiidhig  .Time  MK  V.M\5.  eolleeted  ?8r»ri,2o4  In  tonnaire  taxes,  while 
the  eoHt  ot  tlie  lij^ht-house  and  \mny  .serviee  wa^  ?:^.r>s*;.fMK>,  It 
Ih  uot  [iroiHised  to  gi>  as  far  as  Clreat  Tlritaiii  and  to  defray  froni 
tonnaj^e  taxes  the  entire  expense  of  lighting  and  Imoyiii^  the 
eoiist,  hut  in  i^eetion  8  of  the  hill  the  toniinj^e  taxes  are  Inereaseil 
from  the  present  fl^ure  uf  i»  i  rntsi  a  ton  on  ail  vessels.  Amer- 
ican and  forei^riK  arrivinifr  from  distant  foreign  ixirts.  to  Id 
ivnts  a  ton,  and  from  ti  eent^  to  8  cents  a  ton  on  all  vessels 
arrTvimr  from  foreign  TJoris  tfiat  lH«lrnig  gMi^Taphiraily  t^t  the 
North  Amerlean  f^ystem.  Moreover*  the  nnml>er  of  arrivalH  for 
wliich  the  tonoage  taxes  are  iijipcj>secl  i»  UicreuHed  from  five  In 
ft  year  to  ten  \n  ii  year  for  any  given  vessel. 

Tliese  increased  tonmige  taxes  proposed  hi  the  iilll  fall  on  all 
hildiKs,  American  and  foreign  alilie,  engaged  In  «i\ei>€*aM  com- 
nierce.  Bnt.  after  a  Brltlnli  t*rece<ietd,  a  rebate  nf  m  jier  rent 
of  tiie  dnth*s  is  mnde  to  American  vessels  currjinj?  iM»ys  as 
ni*|>ren tires  nnd  training  young  seamen  for  the  merchant  service 
and  the  naval  reserve. 

ESTIMATKD   ttEVBNirR. 

Of  tlie  ln*M)ine  to  lie  pr-o<ln<fNl  by  the  proT>osed  new  tonnage 
taxes  the  timd  retort  of  tlie  Merchant  Marirje  ('ommlsskm  says: 

The  report  of  tbe  Commif»sion  lust  year  estimated  tlitit  theso  liu'i«'«Hed 
tonnage  taxi*8  woald  furnlah  u  tutal  reveuue  of  i^',lAt2^J)'li),  biimKl  on  tlie 
t<mruiKe  tttxe»  oi  ili«  flsicnl  yt'ur  (fudltm  Juue  ao,  lia»;{,  fiom  wUlch 
sbould  !>**  defliicte<i  tonnii'^e  taic««  uadt^r  exlstini;  law  anioaiiHng  to 
$KB5,841  ami  rtHmtea  hy  Arnwknn  vf;sH^lK  rHrfyliiK  miiaentk^a  of 
J21tJ,:i20,  ieuvltifT  }{  tiet  Incn^utM*  nf  rf»v(njui»  of  *KniJ).;i«8. 

Tho  piolitthlc  incrense.  tmsed  on  tiii'  tiscal  year  t^ndin^  .lune  lUi,  11*04, 
liJifl  slii«H?  been  I'oaiputefl  in  flie  same  way  liy  the  Commisaifam^r  of 
Navitr;o  ii.n  Kiinwinif  tbut  for  that  yonr  the  bill  Itivolv*^  a  net  bicrc^aB* 
in  t<ii  of  very  flori*?  to  $1,900,000.     Tluit  amount,  thus  verl 

Med,    I  for*»  Ik?   acropted   »h  n   aafi*   meftaure  <>f   tlie   additl^rnul 

revoiti.      ,:  "d    for   in    the   bill.     Thts    Increase,    It   should   be   furtln*r 

Dote<l.  4icckuit;»  frofu  the  he»;innlni!r  of  the  rnmltifr  bHcfll  year,  frain  Jnlv 
1,  ISKHI,  t«  JuiK*  :MK  1'.«07,  and  ivlthni  tbat  prrb  iJ  will  Lave  bronk'Lit 
Into  the  Trcaaury  iin  odflitlrmti!  revenue  r.r  |i,!ioo.ono. 

158riJt,\Tt:D   COST    UF  THIS    Btr,L, 

Now,  B8  to  tbe  importatd  ♦(uestion  of  tiie  expenditures  involved 
in  this  measure  for  the  ujihullding  of  the  Attierlcan  mercliant 
marine.  I  am  jrrtitified  to  n^te  that  the  distin^iislK*d  chairmaa 
of  the  Conmdtte**  on  Appn^ruiations  of  thii*  liody  [Mr.  xiLUsoNl 
is  honoring;  ine  with  hi.s  atteotloii.  1  koow  that  if  uo  cHher 
Senator  six  mid  ask  almnt  the  cost  <>f  this  iirnposeti  legtshittoii 
the  Senator  rnni  I^sva  w<«ohl  snrt^iy  do  so  liefore  tlie  disenssiim 
was  clnsed.  Therefore  I  pri»p<ise,  Mr,  I*i'esi<leDt,  to  he  entirely 
frank  and  to  jrlve  as  iiCTirly  as  it  is  posslhle  to  leive  the  eost  t«» 
the  Treasury  of  the  I'tdte^l  States  lor  the  ten  years  during 
whieh  it  is  jii*<iposeil  that  these  gidiveotitais  sliall  continue  if 
tills  l>ill  sliali  be  enacted  into  law  precisely  as  it  !«  written. 

Of  course  It  may  be  taken  for  granted  tliat  the  p  rob  a  hie 
eoat  of  the  proiwised  le^dslatlon  will  be  wildly  exaggerated 
by  its  aflversaries,  most  voelfermis  and  most  reekles«  among 
wlK»m  are  I  lie  agents  of  the  foreign  steamship  companies  that 
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Nor  le  It  an  ndequtite  re[tly  lliat  : 
powei's  of  tbe  world— out j<fjly  Gr« 
reserve  their  natioiuil  f^ubveutlotis*  < 
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ff,,.      ,,,        i^^^^^^BFv  'oi't^e  mlKhi   ]M>s«Blblj  be  doubled  from   H.OOU   to 
^^^^^^^^  of  tlje  mt'iebunt  nervlc*  to  thi«  second  jeiir  of 
>  thfl  totiil  rc'tHlners,  ni  aboTt?  esUmiited. 
2^1  ^^^^^^^^tlouH   to   riir^o   rarrlfTsi  and  dei^p-seu   fle^hlnt;   7e«- 

tills  Mccond  year      TLie8«^  subvQiitloDB.   It   sbould  be 
at    bountlvs^    uutri^iU,    but    iire    t'uiidltkmpd    on    the 
■fitrJHlii    wltli    the    »;ovtnHiiiit»til    to    perform    ci*rl«ln 
tituf  I'  nil  to  forecast  liow  iimDy  «f  Ibftnj  coutriicta  would 

nJij,.  .-.iiiiMJWTif^vy.   lint    tilt' re   is   a    kwxI    lutalH   for   nn   eatt- 

I   uuiil  '  .'   Comml*4»louei'  of  Xnvtsation  of  the 

"i*^'"  AmcM  <  ill  foieii^n  L-omnieivo  hi  Un?  ealendur 

•flj<i  .a    of   I  4   bad   fiiUnied    thi*   contract   requlrfi- 

th/,  ,  potmHiHl    i.ni.    Tiifv    would    biivG    eiuned    somewbut    le«« 

r*^  In   Keiiernl    Huliv<»iitioiiB.      Ju   otber    wordn.    $l.om).OuO» 

'*•  '  A   of   tbiM   Milt   would   puy  tiubvfmtbmK   to  «!l    Amerlciin 

^  suitable   for  new   innil   lines  Included,  now  engaged   In 

.  ttiK.     Tbl»  (lellberftte.  exact   annlyslf^  of  a  yonr'n  actual 
'  ComuilMskmer  of  Navigation   ts  proof  tbat  tbe  original 
^   r.sst  of  tlu*  ixen^nil  Hiil*vt'ntlon«  in  last  yenr'u  report  of 
].    una   jiltofiflber   too    hUb,      Allowing    Ibivt    tbe   subven- 
i  it4?ly    I u crease    by    25    |:M?r    cent    I  be    piirtI<itipatlon    of 
vpH^telK  In  our  o*'enn-C!irrylnt:  trade*  the  present  e«ti- 
wtiuld  swm  tolx*  Huftlfletitly  liberal, 
hi  UK  tieet  of  th**  t'nlled  States  i»  now  a  KinaU  one — 
'  torss — ami  can  not  be  a  very  imimrtant  factor  In  estimat- 
ibventloQs.     For  lotiveuleuce  It  will  l>e  Included  in  tblM  e«tl- 
«r  the  raris'o  carrh^rii.      Its  veRstlK  fire   In  servbe   for  widely 
rlod»  In  a  vear. 

•n^cond   year,  under  tbla  bill,   ft  \h  believed   that   enfiutrh  new 

Ters   ultf  have  been  conHlructed  fo  put   Into  operntbm  enrtutrb 

ivice  to  reipiire  an  expendHurc  of  ?Kr»tMi,n(>n. 

for    IncreaHetl    subvc^nt lions   to    two   exlKtln^^    lines — 

Hh  nutximum   the   tirst   year,  and   doe»   tm\   locreime 

r. 

•^t  IncreMHi*  Iti  the  revenue  from  fonnasje  would  probably  Ije  le?4^- 

Pin    InrreaRe    in    the    nuinl^ier   f»f   fnrelrrn    voyaK4»»   of    American 

'hlch,    after  tbe   Uritl^b   practice,   receive  a   relmte  of  a   iMirtlon 

toti  tinge    dues    for    carryluij    iipnreoKtc^    and    trill  (dot;    »efttiH*n, 

xplnlna  the  decrease  from  $l.n<Mi.O<>p  in  tbe  flrat  year  of  tbe  bill 

*50,OOO  In  the  eeeond. 

Tit  15    TlllftU    VKAH. 

the   tblrd   year,   under   Ibe   proposed   t>lit,   from   July    1.   11M»8,   to 

otl,    IfUH*.  tbe  TQall  »nbventlonK  to  tbe   H»  new   llneei  will   probnbly 

♦    their   ni«]tlDiuin    of   ?i:.tidnjH>0    tlirouuh    tbe    bultdlng   (tf   more 

jj  and  the  full  establlsbment  of  tbene  s*cr vices,  and  the  j^enerai  sub- 

glonB   lo  rarK<»  vensels  will    increasie  by   tbe   bnlldlnj;  of   new   loQuaice 

lie  extent  of  $5im.i)00.     There  will   naturally  be  a   further  i^iu  m 

''  numlier    of    mival    volunti^ers    and    the    amount    of    tUeIr    retainers. 

I  BHtlcnutcd  co»t  of  the  bill  the  third  year  is  as  followa  : 

>*udUures  : 

A.    NiiVAl    volunteer  retainers .^^     $4(>U,  tn»0 

B*   Cienend  HubvenlionH  to  carKo  vc*speU____^ 1,750.000 

C.    Mall  subventions  to  now  lines.. ,.^-,.   U,  tiOrj.  nmi 

r>,    Inereased  subventlona  to  two  existing  mall  liueu 467.  000 

f^  5.  282,  000 

|riet  liicreaai*  of  revenue  from  tonna^ire^ 1,  750,  00t> 

Net  cost  to  tbe  Trea8ury-,______»*^ _.., „.  a,  5:12.  OiW) 

COMl'KNSATIXO    FOH    THE    SrUVKXTlONK. 

If  tbe  net  Increase  of  revenue  from  tonnap;e  provided  for  lu  thin 
"ill  Ih  to  l>e  coiifddered  as  an  offaet  to  the  i;eneral  subventions  to  car^o 
VeaselB,  It  will  be  discovered  thai  tbe  Increased  revenue  for  tbe  firat 
three  year«  nnder  this  bill,  or  a  total  of  |5.r»O0,0tK»,  more  than  com 
P^tiHate>i  for  tbe  iijiigrepite  aubventlonw  earned  by  tbe  carijo  ahip-<*  In 
three  year»  and  paid  In  four,  or  $5,2.10,000. 

TblH  vjew  iif  tbe  sit'iatlon  Ea  rendered  all  tbe  more  logical  and 
^'in  It  able  by  the  fact,  referred  lo  In  ia^t  ye»r"i+  reiJort  of  th<»  €'ommUB- 
^*^m.  tbat  the  maximum  cost  of  all  the  10  new  ocean  mail  lines,  or 
$2.(rHrj.ooo  n  year;  Is  verv  neiirly  bal;;nciiHl  by  the  apparent  net  profit 
How  derived  liy  tbe  ITnltefl  Btates  from  Its  ocean  mall  service. 

Our  flovenimenl    Is  tbe  only  one  In  the  world  which  year  after  year 
ha»    ioijlf^tccl   on    retaining    ibis   i»rotit    from    lt»   ocean    malls,    and    the 
ptdicy    ha«    been    a    severe   dhcrtminatlon    against    the    merchant    ship- 
ping   Interests   of    tbe    rnlied    Htatea.     Great    Britain    has    piirwied    & 
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now  inonot»olj3r.e  iiiiie-tciitljs  tif  the  oiisjin  c-urryitig  of  the  V\ 
States  jiud  ilniin  iviit  uf  uur  itiiuitry  every  year,  Iii  freijihT, 
tind   |msst'tii;er  rpci*l|its,   nearly   if  not  t|u!te  :!;2< HJ.CHIKIJ Xk >.    T^| 
eoiijectiirc'jH  whieh  s«rlj  men  «h  ihvsi}  will  nuike  i»f   I  he  t^^'i 
the  (T^uutry  i.f  restoring  utjr  menhiiDt  Heet  will  Ik*  HmitfHl  oiijj 
Uy   the  aiitineity  of  their   liinij<iniitioiis  and   their   trust    In  tn 
eredulity  of  the  AnierirHn  |>eople. 

AiitlLi]iatlnj?  that  thi«  will  he  the  ehief  Ihie  of  the  foreign  j 
dotneMie  attack   niM>n   tia*   Nhippiii^   l»1II.   the    Merebaiit    Mnrta 
Conijuissiciii  cjinsed  an  es|i*Hially  careful  tstirnate  lo  l»e  itiadefl(l 
the  exiienditiut's  ynder  tlie  t^everal  seethuis  of  thH  iueji!i?ure»    I*  I 
Is  helivveil  tliat  if  these  estimates  err  at  all  It  is  in  every  ons«*  m'i 
the  sifle  of  liberality,  aud  that  If  the  actual  co>st  of  the  tin>t)iJ«4^ 
lejrislsUion  Is  found  to  dei».irt  from  the  estimates  either  vrnkj  it 
will  jtrove  to  lie  over  riither  thun  under  rahnilateiL 

A    M:T    «iALV    TUK    Fia«T    VKAIl, 

Benririg  this  in  niiud,  thei*e  Is  now  submitted  the  eKtJiiiates  of 
the  i*mt udde  exfHniditures  under  thi«  bill  net  forth  in  the  ir%*f\ 
of  t!H*  (*<Himiission  as  follows: 

TSi»"  i)i"jn  lliul  result  of  (tic  projnmt'fl  lilll  Id  tlie  firat  y<>ar  of  Us  open 
tkin    wi\i    mniiirostly    Ih?    in    tnni'aMi'    thi*    r*^venue    of   tlie    llovernmea^ 
The  <*Hthntih.»  of  the  t*ommlHKlo!i  f.ir  this  nrst  year  Is  uc*  fc>llow8  : 

Net  In<Tf«u.i<«*  i*r  r*?vomi*>  froai  tonuiiifp , .^ ._«*, f  1,  OOO,  ( 

ExiM'saliruivH  : 

A.  Naval    voluntwr    retainers $1^0,  01>D 

B,  ^Jenei-al  Bubvemlons  h»  cari^n  vi*«««*l»__,^ .., 

C    New    mull    Bu}*verifioni«--- .., 60<i,  250 

l>,   Incr^AAPd    suttveaiions    to    two    exlutlng 

mail     lines 467»000 

1. 28^,250 

Net   pain   to  tlie  Treupury .,.. Glti,  754 

Naval  volunti^t'r  retaitiera  of  firtU^OOO  would  provide  for  a   forre  ofj 
3,000  officers  and   men,  and  as  thin  nnviil  reserve  Idea   1h  entirely  newt 
both  to  the  nierehatit  marlw*  and  to  the  Navy  l>ei)ftrtmeQt.  wlil^ij  <.ou-[ 
trolH   It.   it   Is   not   probfihle  that   more   than   :^,eoo   voliiiit*'^rs  ooulit 
en  n  died  In  the  a  rat  jear. 

By  the  terniH  of  the  hill  the  geneml  Muliv<>ntloiia  to  veasels  tt(  tli 
rate  i>f  $Ti  jji-r  groti*  ton  for  twelve  iBoiiths*  serviee  J  a  the  forelg 
trade  (sr  deei^-^eA  tl«tierU^  «ro  nut  piiyable,  thoimb  earned  the  fir 
year,  until  *  aftt^r  July  1.  1IH)T."  imj  that  there  will  W  ao  cxpendftur 
whatever  on  ihN  acc^onnt  In  the  llsi<--al  yeiir  pri?t*edini;. 

A  5eiir  ago  the  t'ommlifakin  estinnitM  that  not  tnnre  tliioi  onefoijrlliil 
or  ftiflU/iriO.  of  the  maximum  atthventloaw  of  $l.^t^^J,'l.O(H)  fur  the  10  neirJ 
mall  roiUes  coidd  l»e  expt^nded  in  the  first  year  nnder  thla  hUl,  Itecnune^ 
modt  of  tli»*  Bteamships  reqiilHlte  for  Hurh  wervke  do  not  Omw  exist   In 
the  Amerlnm   tnercbant    martne   and   would    luive   to   he  eonstrnrttHi   In 
Ameriean  phipyju'ds.     There  hiii*  heen  no  ehan^e  la  the  hill  or  In  eurrent 
ocfan  «hl|ihulltlhi^r  tlint  would  alter  this  conservftthe  cftkiilatlon.  ^m 

The  Inrreane  In   the  t(i:livtmtlonH  to  two  exist In^:  mall   llnt-s  now  t)er-'^B 
forming   contract    service    under   the   postal  aid    law    of   IHOl    ]»   a   neW^B 
feature  of  the  bill  this  year.     Thei*e  Hobventlons  would  protmhly  liecoine 
payable  In  the  first  year  of  the  hilb  and  therefore  are  folly  jilloweKl  for 
at  their  muxltnimi  of  f  167,1*00  in  the  present  ewtlmate.     But   It  whould 
lie  noted  that  this  tmrticuliir  expenditure  remalna  the  *ame,  wltbtuit  in 
creaBlng  In  Binceodlnif  yetirH. 

NKT    r<iST    THK    «KC**>fL)    VKA«> 

For  the  second  year  tntder  ihe  |»ropi»Mert  hill  the  rommisalon  preaeuts 

this  eat  I  mate  of  total  rev*_'iiue  and  expHimditnrei* : 

Expenditures  :  *.              a 

A.   Naval    volunteer    retainers * $:tiHi,  000 

11.   ^lenetnl  KuhventlouH  to  ear*fo  vcaaelt — —  I*  -'^^^-  *^'><| 

v.  Mall  KuhveatlotiH  to  new  lines. !♦  r*ou.  00t> 

D.  Increased  auhventlona  to  two  exiftUn^  mail  llniw 4(17,000 

a,  517.000 
Net  Inereaae  of  revenue  from  toDuaiere^ ^— 1,850,000 

Net  coat  to  the  TreaBury --   1,  »jn7,  O<)0 
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The  naval  volnnte<»r  force  mliiht  [yotwibly  b^  doiibLed  from  8.000  to 
O.CKKJ  ofllcerj*  and  im^n  or  tlic  tuercbttut  8*?rvke  Id  this  sefoud  yeav  of 
the  bill,  thus  doubling  tbe  total  retnliiera,  n»  alwTP  e^itlintitMl. 

Tbo  ^1*110^11  Htibvt^DtloiJs  to  cjji-^o  carriers  nod  dP(.*iJ-»ea  Ij^bhii?  vea- 
gelH  boionie  ptiyaljle  t!jis  set'ond  yeni"  TbeKe  subveutlouu.  It  sbould  be 
reuieiiibertMl,  are  tiot  bounties  uiitrL^iiL,  trnt  are  cunditlom^d  on  the 
terms  of  il^ld  eontrncla  wHb  tbe  t;ov»^rnuit*iJt  tu  pt>rforin  ^rt^rtrtln 
Hcnricea.  It  Ik  diffimilt  to  foreoflMt  bow  nuiny  of  I  bene  eontrat'ta  m'ould 
t»«?  tmtJertakoii  by  sblpowncrtj,  but  there  i«  a  i;ood  bji«i»  for  nn  esti- 
tDul**  In  a  careful  aDulvKis  by  the  ComudKalotier  of  NHvlg^atlou  of  the 
uetual  voyatief^  of  Anun-kati  vosseln  In  foTi*ii^n  commerce  tu  the  t-aleudur 
year  VMH,  If  all  of  tbedo  v<»ai<els  had  fultilled  tbe  cofttriict  require- 
mtMitu  of  the  propo,sed  bill,  tbey  would  hiiv<*  earned  fiomewbiii  Wna 
thau  $l,U(iO.*>0(l  In  «eaeral  Kubveiiilon».  In  other  words,  IX.ouiKimo, 
under  tht*  teruii*  of  this  bill,  would  pay  subv«*nlIon»  to  all  Anicrlraii 
sb!i,t8,  Bteamers  Muitable  for  now  imifl  lln^s  iiiehided,  now  engiiced  in 
over-s»MiH  tarrying.  This  dplilM?rate,  exact  aoalysls  of  a  years  aetual 
voyapcf*  by  the  Coumjl»Bkmi?r  of  Nnvidratlon  In  ijrtxjf  that  tbc  orlt:lna( 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  general  BiitiveiillonB  in  laM  yenr'**  rejMirt  of 
th«*  i/oujniIi»alor*  wn«  ultoye'ther  too  bl^h.  Allow lfi|f  that  tlio  subven- 
tions will  Imnn^li.itoty  lutT^jme  by  2rj  f>er  cent  tnt"  partlcliuilktn  of 
exlstin??  Anierlrdn  ve8Kel«  in  our  oceao-carrylnj;  trade,  the  present  esti- 
mate of  iFl,25fJJU)n  would  Hecra  tol»e  t*uthi  leutly  liberal, 

I'be  deep'Hea  liMhinK  tlt-iet  of  the  Toited  States  i»  now  a  Hiuafl  one — 
aikjut  oO.<MK>  toiiH — and  can  not  lie  a  very  hnporlaiit  factor  lu  estlmat* 
in;j  these  Buiiventbmfi,  For  inrnvenlence  it  will  be  included  In  tbla  esti- 
nmte  amonj?  the  car>;o  carilers.  Its  vcs«elH  lire  In  service  for  widely 
varyinij:  periods  lu  a  year, 

By  the  aecttiid  rear,  under  this*  bill,  it  if*  believed  that  enoujjh  new 
malf  titeamers  will  have  Iveeii  ttjiiHtnicted  to  put  Into  oiiertiHon  enotitrh 
of  the  new  mail  service  to  re«iiilre  an  expenditure  of  ^l,r>«MMUM). 

The  expendltirre  for  iucreanied  siibventlous  to  two  existing  line* — - 
^4n7,0<>n— reiicbea  Ita  maximum  the  first  year,  and  dm^H  not  lncr<?ase 
tbereaifter. 

The  net  IncreftHe  In  the  revt-nue  fmm  tononRc  would  probably  be  less- 
ened by  an  lucreap*.*  In  the  nil  miter  of  foreljju  voyjipe«  of  American 
ablps  which,  »fler  tlie  British  pra^'tb-e.  receive  a  reb«ie  of  a  portion 
of  the  tonriajre  duew  for  carryinf,'  apprcji rices  and  tralnlntz  MMiinen, 
Tbl«  explains  the  decrease  from  $l,tlu(».OCM)  iu  the  (Irst  year  of  the  bill 
to  $1.850.0tiO  In  the  second. 

TRH    THIBP    \KML 

In  the  third  year,  under  the  proposed  bill,  from  July  L  inn's,  to 
June  :{n.  IJK19.  the  mnli  nubveotlonH  to  the  H>  new  lines  will  probably 
reach  ibelr  imixlmum  of  $2,flLio.4MM»  tbroii|?h  the  bulldlnj?  of  mora 
ships  and  tbe  full  eiitabllEibnient  of  these  &9ervtee«,  and  Ibe  ^euentl  sub- 
ventions  to  c'arK:o  vesselH  will  InrrejiSD  by  the  building  of  new  tonuii;i;« 
to  the  ext&nt  of  $5(M>,0iH>.  There  will  imtitntlly  be  a  further  iralu  lu 
the  ninTiil>er  of  m:iv:iI  volimteers  and  the  amount  of  their  retwInerB, 
The  estl muted  cost  of  the  bill  the  third  year  Is  as  follows: 
Expend  11  UTe«i  : 

A.   Nsivjil   volunteer  retainers **.*«^ $400.  (MM) 

It.   iJeneral  subventions  to  car*;o  veasels.^^ ._^^.^«,^   1.  750.  000 

r;   Mall  subventions  to  new  llne» ^-_ ^_   2.  OO1I.  (WO 

ti.   Increesed  ttubventions  to  two  existing  mail  lines--.       407.  0<>n 


Net  In (. Teniae  of  revenue  from  tonnafte. 


5.  2H2.  00t» 
_,,^^,.,._ 1.  7f»0.  OOIJ 

Ni*t  cost  to  the  Treasury , .. .,. .^ 3,  5{^i^  tKN> 

t'OMPENWATING    FOR    TUB    STSVENTIONS. 

If  the  net  Increase  of  revenue  from  toituiu^e  providetJ  for  In  this 
bill  I»  to  tM*  considered  as  an  offset  to  tbe  vjeueral  Biibventloiis  to  cargo 
Tassels,  it  will  be  discovered  that  the  IncreaHHl  revt^tnu*  for  the  first 
three  years  under  tbis  bill,  or  a  total  of  ^.''KruMJ.OOi*,  more  than  com- 
penaate>i  for  tbe  a kk reflate  sobventlonK  cHrned  by  tbe  carjt^o  shlio*  In 
three  years  and  paid  In  four,  or  $5»2riO,*nni, 

Tbis  view  of  the  siluaMon  la  rendered  all  the  more  lotficHl  and 
eipiltai'le  by  tbe  fact,  referred  to  In  lai^t  yenr's  reiwrt  of  tbe  Com  mis- 
»io«,  that  tbe  muxlmiiim  tio^t  of  all  the  10  new  ocean  mull  Itn"^**,  or 
|2.n(ir*.000  a  year,  l«  very  nearly  Imhxnced  by  the  apparent  net  profit 
now  derived  by  tbe  United  Stat«>8  from  Its  ocean  mull  service, 

riur  (lovern merit  is  the  only  one  In  (be  world  which  year  after  year 
bnti  InsLstiHl  on  retaining  this  profit  from  Ita  oeean  malls,  and  the 
poUi-y  has  been  a  severe  dl«erlmlnatlon  Against  the  merchant  sldp- 
plng  interests  of  the  t'nlttid  States,  Great  Itrltaln  has  pursued  a. 
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nidloallr  different  course,  devoting  not  only  Its  entire  anntui]  ocean 
mull  Ineouier  but  several  mtlllon  ffolltira  befildes.  to  the  subsldlzLoj;  of 
Uaea  of  Brltluh  steuoifllilpa.  An  the  Comuilssloii  said  In  lt«  report 
Inst  ymw — 

Thet-e  will  l>e  general  aKreement  that  at  least  tlil»  apparent  profit  on 
thr  •>ri««ti  tiinil  service  of  the  I'tiUed  States  ought  to  be  turned  Imm^c 
to  the  encouragement  of  our  ocean  mail  ilneB,  anil  that  is  exact Iv  what 
In  con  tern  pin  ted  In  the  mull-Bnliventlum  clause  of  the  proposeil  legisla* 
lion.  In  fact,  the  annual — not  the  nrcuroulated — prortt  from  our  ocean 
man  service  i»  hereafter  to  In*  devoted  to  the  upbulhllnf?  of  Amerlcett 
»teamf$hlp  cr*Dimiiu  lent  ion  with  distant  markets,  tlreiit  Britain  Koe* 
l>eyoiid  this,  nod  applies  to  thii*  purpose  two  «r  three  millioDH  tnorjl 
•nnunlly.  The  Tnlted  States  can  at  least  afford  to  utlllxe  In  this  way 
the  full  ainuuut  of  U«  ocean  mall  net  Income^ 

A«  this  net  Income  la  stendlly  Increasing  It  la  probiilile  that  by  1909* 
when  ull  the  new  tnttll  services  provided  for  in  ihts  Ivill  mtiy^  be  In 
operation^  the  profit  from  tuir  ix'ean  m«ll  service  will  l>e  not  $2..>71^.<K10» 
aa  In  IftfM.  hut  $:},<>< it i.ftCM'*  or  more,  and  i»nf»i.iifh  to  compensate  f*ir  not 
only  the  $L^<h^^^JHH^  required  Un  tlie  10  uen*  mall  routes  of  thla  bill, 
hut*  tjeaides,  the  hicreaaed  nuhventlona  of  *4«7.0fM>  to  two  existing  lltieft, 
or  the  total  ocean  mall  expenditure  of  I'-t.lU'i^OOO. 

TItE    FOfUTH    VEAR, 

The  expenditure  on  mall  lines,  new  nnd  old,  will  have  reaeJied  ItJi 
maximum  In  the  year  from  July  1.  11>08,  to  June  riO,  VMU,  and  will 
Inereuae  no  further  under  the  termn  of  the  propoKed  hill.  Moreover*  In 
the  ne.xt  or  fourth  year  the  enrollmeiil  of  naval  volonteers,  if  It  has 
reached  H>,0(lu  officers  and  nnni,  with  total  retainers  of  foOO^aOO.  will 
preiiumiibly  huve  exhausted  the  available  material  In  the  American 
meicbant  murine,  for  lireat  Brltnln,  with  a  merchant  marine  mm'h 
larger  than  oiir«  will  be  In  VJOU  iind  a  refciilar  nitval  peraonnel  three 
limes  «»  numcroutt  ai>$  oure,  has  a  naval  reaerve,  nfter  yeara  of  effort, 
of  rjii.rtoo. 

Tbereforo   the  only   kicreawed  expenditure  under  this  bill   beyond  the 
fourth  year,  from  July   1,  IfKHK  to  June  HO,   lf»lO,  will   be  the  general 
aiibventloua  to  cargo  veasela.     The  estimate  of  the  cost  of  tlila  bill  ta 
the  fourth   year  Is  as  foil  own: 
Expenditures  : 

A.  Naval  volunteer  retalnera $.*>Ofi,  OOd 

B.  iJeneral  «ubventkiiis  tn  car^o  vessels,,. __,  2,  2Mi,  OOO 

C.  Mall  suhventJoiiK  to  new  llnai. 2,  G05.  OOO 

I).  Increased  aubventlona  to  two  exlstlni;  mall  lines- __^       4fJ7.  OOO 

5,  8^2.  noo 
Net  increase  of  revenne  from  tonnage ,„ ^_-, 1.  6tK),  <MK) 

Net  cost  to  the  Treasury  ^ 4,282,000 

AFTEtt  THID   rJFTH    YKAa. 

After  thia  point — the  fifth  yenr.  from  July  1.  IftlO,  to  June  HO,  tl»ll— 
the  only  feature  of  the  proposed  bill  which  will  muke  any  tncreaned 
draft  opon  the  Treasury  will  lye  that  reijulred  to  aid  the  active  and  nae- 
fu!  "  trampK,"  or  freljrhtlns  ships,  to  fiijht  their  wny  Into  the  world'n 
commerce*  and  the  amount  of  the  subventions  will  deijend  uima  tbe  need 
of  the  cottou  planter**  of  the  South,  the  ranchmen  and  farmers  of  the 
West  and  Sodthweet,  and  the  maniifacturerw  of  tlie  entir<?  country  for 
new  tonnage  to  make  new  markets  for  the  products  of  thefr  Industry. 

HALF    A     MILLION    A    VEAK, 

A  reasonable  estimate,  however,  Is  that  these  general  aubventlous  to 
the  hard -working  car^o  HhSoH,  tlie  drmocracy  of  the  ot^an,  will  continue 
to  Increane  on  the  averaMe  oy  about  95tH),tHJO  a  year,  representing  a  net 
annual  j^'ain  In  the  tonuHKC  of  the  American  ocean  fleet  of  nlTOtit  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  some  vefmets  earning  subventlooa  for  six 
montbn,  KOfue  for  nine  months,  some  for  tbe  full  twelve  months.  One 
hundred  and  llfty  thousjind  tona  of  new  shipping  would  represent  40  or 
50  Htenmern  nr  sail  vcsfiels,  mud  such  a  net  gain  as  this  every  year 
would  tK*  a  satisfactory  result  of  tbe  j^eneral  subvention  feature  of  the 
proposefl  bill. 

I' or  It  muHt  be  remembered  thnt  In  order  to  make  a  net  Increase  of 
iriOXMKT  tons  very  much  more  tbnn  this  a  mount  of  new  Hblt^p'ni:  would 
have  to  be  constructed  to  cover  the  Inevitable  wnste  of  storm  nnd  wi-ecli 
and  the  wearing  *>nt  of  the  older  tonnatre.  Whet  (his  would  mean  to 
Ainerlcati  shlpyardK,  to  tbe  men  who  work  In  them,  and  tn  tbe  himl>r»r- 
men,  minerfl,  and  rarmt'rs  who  furnlnh  the  timt**rbilH  a  way  Imtk  at  the 
forests,  mlnen,  iind  Jlelds  may  be  conjectured  from  the  fact  that  last 
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jrear  only  20.0CM)  teas  of  shipping  for  over-geaa  trad* — nil  In  on*  Rlani 
veaii<*l — wero  t'oniplet«Hi  in  tin?  To  1  ted  8tati*B.  and  tliat  ut  the  present 
time  oQly  four  for(?I^-golDg  tx-eftn  steamerB,  altogether  of  about 
30.WM)  (ooM,  are  Im^Iuk:  constructed.  All  four.  It  la  w<>rthy  of  not«*  be- 
iouK  t'*  <*ne  of  our  four  or  Ave  ma!I  tto«B  now  mibsldiitCHl.  and  two  of 
theat*  hIjIiis  »io  bitllding  to  replace  steamoni  pnrchnaott  by  the  War 
Depurtrneiit. 

It  b  sttpulftted  In  the  bill  proposed  by  tlic  CommlsBlon  that  ^*  no  vea* 
Bftl  Hhari  rvcelve  a  AiittvontUm  under  the  provlfttouji  of  nectlon  2  of  thia 
act  for  a  longer  period  than  ten  veiirs."  As  to  lli^-se  general  siibven 
tloiis  to  cttr*fo  »tilpiit,  it  la  the  frank  belief  of  the  Commitssitm  that  after 
a  reiiHonuble  period  they  *mu  j>rnlnihly  he  >«*Hj*cne<l  In  unioiint,  liavlQg 
servi^  their  puriiose  of  mrreaHiu^'  the  %oltiii»e.  and  thereby  reduclnsf  the 
cost  of  American  Hliip  constnit-tlon  and  of  develonlujr  the  whole  shlp- 
pinjr  trade  to  hJ»;li  erooomic  elhriem  y.  Fur  It  Is  a  hlBtorlc  fact  tluit  the 
older  AnuTlt-an  merchant  mmiiif  was  hullt  np  from  17S0  onwaixl  under 
a  policy  of  national  aid  of  some  kind  *»r  de;^ree.  and  that  lt«  l»eHf  frlenda 
Insist tHi  that  It  wrmld  hhve  koik*  on  f»rosi>erlng  after  that  add  vcas  with- 
drawn  hut  for  the  radical  cliaup*  from  saiJH  to  Mteam  and  the  tri>men- 
diniH  Hdvanita>:e  ^iven  to  tjreat  BHtolu  by  her  immediate  And  peratstetit 
applicnli(»n  or  mi?>sidIeH  to  oet^au  commerce, 

A    «nKAT    NtW    TONNAfiK, 

A  net  annual  addition  of  la(i,i>Ui)  toua  of  nhlpplu)?  to  the  American 
ocean  tle<*t  for  ten  years  would  tuean  a  new  tonnaue  of  1.5tM»,«K»0  re«- 
Iftteretl  for  over-sens  carrylnj;.  We  have  now  alnuit  SUJui.tHM)  toiiH  bo 
reglKtercd  ;  but  only  about  one  half  of  this  Is  regularly  employed.  It 
In  pruhable  thift  r)no,iHM>  ton»4  of  Amerlran  Hhlt>pin^%  much  of  Ir  tzrt^wlnK 
old  and  une<'onomlcal,  woukl  iictually  reprei*ent  all  our  tnnnatre  !4erloUi>ly 
enga^'ed  in  over  rteas  voynaeH.  *>ne  of  the  tirKt  ttiln^'H  that  Mhlpownei's 
would  do  under  the  »tfmnlfj«  of  untionat  encourajjemeDt  would  be  to 
replacf  their  tdd  veaitels  with  otTierw,  new.  economical,  and  efllcienl,  and 
qunlUbHl  »o  riHcive  HUbventlone  for  ten  ye«r«  to  come.  Moreover,  the 
mall  )»ubventlonf(  to  the  ten  new  rei^uYar  Hne^  would  add  from  1*00,000 
to  300,(M)O  ti>n»  of  higli  cias«  eteam  tonnage  to  the  naral  reaerre. 

COHT    TtlH    TKNTII    YEAR. 

An  Increase  of  $5t>0,000  a  year  In  the  j^cncral  BUhveutlona  to  cargo 
vesHelH.  together  with  a  (gradual  lenHeiilnj^  of  the  Increased  reveniiis 
from  tonnatfe»  due  to  the  larger  participation  of  American  veHseU  In 
our  ocean  trade,  would  bring  the  extimati^  total  co«i  of  this  bill.  In 
Ita  tenth  year,  from  July  1,  1015.  to  June  30.  Ifiltl,  lo  approximately 
the  fonowins  tiffures  : 
Bxpenditurcrt  : 

A.  Naval  .volunteer   retainer* „ ^     1500*000 

B.  tiencral  mibventionH  to  cartfo  vei**el»_ .-,  5.  iioO,  000 

L\   Mall  «ubvention«  to  new  llnea 2,  OO.'n  OOi^ 

D.   IncreawiHl  •iuhventloua  to  two  exlatlDj;  mall  llnea. ^ 407,000 

8.  mx  OtM} 
Net  IncreBae  of  revenue  from  tounage„_ .  1,200,000 

Net  coat  to  the  Treaaury --._.._ 7,  08'i,  000 

Tboso  pstfmnteH  sbow,  Mr  President,  that  for  the  first  ymr 
tbe  iiirri*nsinl  feveiioes  nnulnp?  frtuii  ImroiiKitl  toiiiin^o  dticM 
will  iiiit  iotn  ibe  Treasury  ^tnrh75U  aod  ttiki*  ootlilojr  oul  ;  at 
the  end  of  the  s«h'(hj(1  year  tin*  roKt  to  tUt*  Troasyry  will  Iw 
|l/;4l7.f>fM*,  lit  the  t'liil  of  the  third  year  the  iH>st  will  lie 
|t:irw?L*.<MKt,  tiivd  the  fourth  year  f  1.2H2.fMM*.  The  f<*st  liK-reasert, 
Mr.  I'renkleut,  slightly  ye;ir  by  year  fioui  the  end  of  the  futirth 
yejH'  until  tile  tenth  year,  when  the  etmt  *if  the  tenth  year  will 
be  iJi7jhH*i.i«'<k  tuaklrii?  au  a^o^n-ejiate  oxpeialtture.  [HHnbled  the 
hill  Hhnll  be  etuiettHl  uh  It  U  writteu  aiul  j»n>vide<l  the  Inereaneil 
toiiiiji^i*  tj»xrs  shall  he  nlUiwetl  io  reiiitiiii,  a  little  iu  exet»tw  of 
f  Ki.<KKM>*K^  Tor  the  ten  years. 

Mi\  rERKIXS.     Mr.  Presldeul.  if  1  dt»  lud  Interrupt  the  Sena- 
tur    fr<Hti    New    llaujiif<hir*\    I    shcuib!    like    to    Inquire    if    the 
eiiionnt   of  the   iiiereaned    tr.iiiiage    tax    is  ewttraated   nfter   the 
rebate  of  80  per  ceut  in  alloweil  to  Aoierleau  aUlps? 
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Mr,  GA LUNGER.     It  Ift 

Mr.  IlALM  Ix^t  me  ask  the  SeDator  a  question  for  the  pur^ 
puse  »)f  s-liowliiij  what  we  do  for  otber  Interest^, 

The  VICE  PKE81UENT.  Does  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp* 
«hire  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Maine? 

Mr.  GALLINGEII.     With  pleasure. 

Uv.  HA  Lie.  The  Senator  sJkjwh  very  clearly  tliat  In  tlie  og- 
gre^ate  alwut  ^>,utMj,(:MKi  wUl  be  ex|Tended  for  this  great  in- 
ter est, 

Mr.  PB:KKINS.     For  teu  jrearn. 

Mr,  HALE.  For  teu  years.  Now,  does  the  Senator  from  New 
Ilanipshire  remember  jus  I  what  the  nmcmnt  is  that  Is  «et  aside 
for  the  one  Item,  for  whieh  we  all  voted,  for  iiTigatlon  in  the 
West? 

Mr.  GALLINGEIL  I  thiuk  that  Is  problematit-al :  I  thhik  na 
Senator  can  answer  thsit  question  definitely,  a**  It  dejiendi*  uimn 
the  hit'oiiie  from  the  Male  of  the  iiulilir  lands  in  the  arid  and 
Hernia  rid   States, 

Mr.  HALE.     It  i«  not  less  thim  ^rilMMMMKXi. 

Mr.  (;aLLTN(^EH.  Prohstr»ly  not  less  than  teo  times  that 
amount  ultlmiitely.  Certain  States  are  to  receive  the  reve- 
nues from  the  sale  of  the  public  lamia,  as  1  have  stated. 

Mr.  LODfJE.  They  have  received  $30.lHK>,tMX>  from  the  sale 
of  pnhlic  lands. 

Mr.  GALLlNGElt.  Yes,  they  have  apjiroximat^ly  that 
anjonnt  tn  the  Treasury  now.     Perhaiiw  more. 

Mr.  LOrxiE.     Thirty  million  dollars. 

Mr,  GALLINGEU.  And  tUe  tjrohsibilit>'  l«  that  the  aggre- 
gate will  he  ti'U  tirjioH  that  :j mount  l*efore  It  ends. 

Mr.  HALE.  I  call  attetitiou  to  that  to  show  how  little  \b 
pro|xjsed  by  the  jieudiiig  bill  for  this  greiit  Interest  c<>miaire<l 
with  what  we  have  done  for  other  interests 

Mr.  SCOTl\  I  am  informed  that  the  amount  for  the  eomiiig 
3'ear  will  he  nearlv  $tWMm.<>tM». 

Mr-  GALLINGER.  Very  likely.  There  are  now  fmOOO.OOU 
In  the  Treasury  credlte*!  to  <M»rtaln  States,  and  of  course  that  Is 
going  to  lm*rease  as  the  lands  are  8old, 

Mr.  HALE.     Certainly. 

Mr.  GALLlN(H^]ri  (readln^O  : 

Right  here  It  may  be  Batd  that  flreiit  Britain  and  her  colonl^a  next 
year  will  expend,  Includlni;  the  new  ("unard  subuldy.  between  $B.000»- 
000  aod  $7,000,0*10  on  tUe  encouruKemeut  nf  imperial  sblpptag  and 
tommerce ;  thut  France  will  Hpcnd  alxjut  fH.OOO.OOO,  imd  that  natloat 
nice  Ilaly  and  .lapflin.  wUli  lefia  then  half  onr  popithitfon  and  fi.r 
feebler  resources,  will  spend  between  $S,0OO.0(M)  and  $4,oun,onti. 

tiere  in  one  Hide  ol  the  balance  «lieet~aa  expeniliture  for  the  devel- 
opment of  American  ahlpping  and  American  mmmerce  t>e^lnDfng 
with  nothing  and  rlfltng  gradually  to  $7.682,000- -an  overage  of 
f4,6i:5,62.'i  a  year — ^an  nmoynt  !«««  than  our  chief  competltoi's  are- 
no  w  paying,  and  very  lutich  lea*  In  proportion  to  our  ablTity  to  pay 
and  our  power  to  take  advantage  nf  new  avarltlme  and  <ommerctal 
opportnnUle«. 

WHAT    THE    BTLL    OAIN3    I'OK    THH    NATION. 

NoWf  let  UB  look  at  the  ottier  side  and  consider  what  the  hilt  will 
create  tur  a  ad  ^Ive  to  the  American  people : 

1.  A  force  of  10,000  naval  vol unteera— American  offlcerH  and  men 
of  the  meretiant  murine  trained  to  the  naval  service  and  holding  the 
«iime  relutfon  to  the  Repular  Navy  held  toward  the  Itetailnr  Army  by 
the  present  mliltfa  niid  National  Uinird. 

Klprht  at  this  point  I  want  t'>  say  that  the  Navy  Department 
Is  extremely  anxious  to  have  this  naval  reserve  createtl,  having 
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had  a  bill  liere  hist  year  for  tbat  purijosa  The  Departmeot 
gives  wiU'm  supiwirt  to  tlie  la'ojwjaiticm  emlxxlieil  in  this  hill, 
saying  that  it  in  vory  dt^sirablo  leicishiiJOiL 

2,   A  new  tle«?t  of  froni  -:m),0(Hr  lo  :iau,uou   Ioqh  uf  atet^l  innll  steaai- 

sliips,   the   naval   leservo  of  fnsi    initiKporr**.  nnimunitton  t^hlps.   aiipply 

,  8lih>»^  coHlerSt  repair  nnd  hospUni  ships,  dispatch  vpsacls,  etc..  dGHcrlfied 

[In  the  flccompanving  report  of  Ailmlrnl  lieweyt  na  eHsentlal   to  the  effl- 

►  clency  of  otir  Q>rhtiu^  licet  In  \mu\ 

i  3.  A  net  Addition  to  om-  car^o  (and  fishery >  totimi;;!*  of  I.-IQCMJOO 
I  tons,  IneroaMlnjf  fourfold  the  :ii'tuftl  otM^an  shippinsr  uf  the  i'nited 
BtDtoft.  ftnd  giving  ua,  exclusive  of  our  dii^tinrtlve  lake  nnd  ena*itwi«e 
ve««el«.  I)  iiiei'cliunt  nirtrlm?  murli  hirger  thiin  tht'  entire  merchant  ilcH^t 
of  Frniicp  or  Norwn3\  nearly  twice  that  of  Itflly.  and  fully  twirc  thai  cf 
Japan.  Sacli  a  new  merchant  totimme  would  enable  the'  I'nltefl  Hlntes 
to  curry  irnfl**r  U«  own  llajj  not  10  per  cent,  ns  now,  of  its  own  Imports 
nnd  exportH,  hut  *tn  *>r  lt>  jwr  cent,  cnrnhag  for  <iiir  own  country.  In 
Btead  of  :fil!fr,*>na,m)n.  from  IfJO.oao.aoo  to  $??0.n<M\mia  n  year  In  freight 
and  paH4<*inger  receipts. 

4.  Finally,  the  creation  of  ten  r^-fMlar  new  or  Mlrengthened  American 
ftteatriHhip  lines  to  Bouth  America,  iVntral  A  merlon,  Afrltn,  and  As|ji» 
siippjeaicnted  hv  a  lar;;e  and  arllve  ilwt  of  "  trainp  "  or  cargo  vf^ssclii. 
Inevitably  opening  new  nmrketw  fur  many  thoimmndH  tyf  addltiorml  lialea 
of  American  cotton  and  thoynandH  of  tons  of  grain,  rtu«tr.  uroviBlotid, 
nod  nianiifju'turctl  gooili*} — a  total  amoiuit  of  hurfn.sed  tr»ac  and  In- 
crcftHcd  employment  for  the  whole  American  people  lnipo,sslT>ie  lo  wtstte 
now  In  8perUk'  tlgtires,  hut  certainly  rtftyfold  or  ri  hinHhtNlfold  ibc  «>nt1re 
cost  of  tins'  national  HuhvpntlonK. 

Mi\  l'i*eHhletit,  I  oii^ht  to  have  said  that  forty -odd  tnlllkni 
dollnrs  iH  l>o  f'xppudotl  under  thi?^  bill  for  thi^  tou  yt*:ir.^  during 
wliich  the  Hiihveiitluii  is  to  run  |dTr*upi>os*iH  tb^tl  every  otie  of 
the  mnv  Maes  niun«Hl  In  the  hill  nhnll  he  estahlislKHl  nnd  ia  full 
oi>erMUojt.  1 1  iTiJiy  hi'  thai  lliey  will  iu_>t  nil  ite  estnbllsheih  If 
so,  then  the  eost  to  the  nutloiail  Treasury  will  be  le>s  than  the 
stiai  I  have  nanietl. 

TR\XSPOirTATIf>N    VITAt.  To  TRAUK, 

The  Tiiited  States  haw  ncnr  rearhed  n  lairtliiM:  of  the  wnya  *m 
this  great  c|uestioiL  (Vmgress  b.v  its  sietion  **n  thiw  proiKist^ 
tnea«nre  him  very  largely  the  |M»wer  to  deterarlne  whetlier  wo 
Khali  uioYe  on  in  the  iiatli  which  William  MrKitdey  would  hnvo 
tiikeu  and  which  President  K*x)sevelt  ndvnoate«t  and  jidd  to  our 
InmieBse  home  atarket  new  markets  over  seas,  or  whether  we 
Bhfill  rent  content  with  our  present  luilfwny  ei>miuerehil  growth 
and  hereafter  depend  ff*r  sueh  seimt  itaa^ease  ns  vve  tuny  get  *>n 
tlie  grace  of  tlie  shipctwn<a*s  of  other  and  rival  niitlons.  There 
taay  be  tla>se  of  as  wlio  think  that  we  alreody  Imve  tnale  enough 
and  Hhips  enough,  and  that  we  ought  to  be  satislied  to  stand 
refill  where  we  nre,  ineblenlnlly  eeasing  to  bnibl  ouy  laore  Rhi|m 
\ot  \xni\  nnd  to  leave  U*  our  e(»niiM?tit'ii*s  in  KurojK*  and  to  iiinhi- 
i  {ual  aggressive  Jjiium  the  innstery  of  those  ueatnvl  market!* 
wiiieh  in  o  few  years  we  shall  l»e  i*s  surely  nnd  fliaiHy  ex- 
eltidetl  by  tlie  enteriuise  of  our  rivals  ns  If  a  wall  were  built 
agrtlttst  our  trade  nr*)Uial  the  coasts  of  South  Amerlcai*  Asia, 
Afriea,  niui  Australia. 

Thnt  may  l>e  tlie  temper  of  the  Aiaerlean  i>eople,  l>ut  I  do  not 
helieve  It,  I  know  it  is  not  the  tem|ier  of  the  iaH)ple  of  New 
IJEnghnal.  or  of  New  York,  or  of  PeausylvnabL  or  of  Virglaiii,  or 
^the  Ciindinsis,  ur  ftf  tiie  grent  Sttites  fnnitlng  tire  Mexlenn  Gulf, 
Dr  of  the  Coinmi*nvvealths  of  the  Pmidr  Otenn.  I  do  tad  believe 
thiit  it  is  the  temper  of  the  Stntes  of  the  Mississippi  Vrdley  and 
the  Mldille  West,  whose  flelds  anil  factories  [a^oduee  n  v*M*y  b»rge 
proiMjrtirm  or  oar  entliv  exiHirts,  nml  must  hnve  inurejised  mar* 
kets  for  the  nmlntenamje  of  their  pro^^fterity. 
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Mr.  President  Bfnce  I  commeiioed  the^e  remarks  I  hnve  re- 
celvwl  hi  formation  to  the  effect  that  the  Board  of  Trude  of 
Brmiswick,  Gii.,  hna  tndorsed  the  bHl  that  I  nm  advocating; 
Whnt  is  true  of  ttmt  great  winmerehil  oi-ffaulzation  is  true  of 
Beorei*  of  orgauizatloQs  thmtighout  the  L**jiiutr>\  north  und  Eoutlu 
their  action  being  found  id  nn  i\p\miil\x  to  the  last  report  tuudc 
hy  the  Merrhaot  Marine  t'ominission. 

Two  great  cities  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  region  are  and  long 
have  ikeen  livais  for  the  trade  of  timt  rich  and  [wpuious  valley 
and  the  ^'rent  West  heyond-  They  not  only  vie  with  each  other 
in  (>fferin>:  ^^cmxIs  at  favorable  prices  and  of  excellent  quidity, 
but  they  have  done  their  uttnont  to  surpass  each  other  in  offei^j 
Ing  facliilies  fnr  transiMjrtatlon. 

If  one  or  ihf  other  of  theHe  two  great  cities^  Chicago  and  Si 
I^nis,   were  to   have   n   fsi^t   and   regular  express  and   freljirhl 
service  to  all  parts  of  the  West  and  Stnith\vest  and  the  oth* 
was   dependent   on   Hta^c  coaches  or   the   prairie   t^chuouerj? 
hyprniio  years,    I  he   latter   clly    ndfrht   offer   jnst  as   pyo6   me 
chainllHe  at  just  as  favorahle  rates  as  its  competitor,  and  yi 
because   of    the   lack    of   the    vital    element    of   ti*ansportati 
faclHties,  it  wtJiiid  cut  iw  »orry  o  figure  in  those  neutral  markei 
as  the  Tnited  States  now  cuts,  for  example,  iti  the  markets 
South  America. 

We  are  to-day  dependent*  as  lias  time  aiul  time  sixain  b« 
lH»iiiteil  iuit  by  the  distinpriiishetl  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,' 
onr  Amerit'an  ministers,  ciaisuls,  and  otliers,  uf>on  farilitie.s  for 
reaching  the  South  American  markets,  which  l>ear  about  the 
same  rein t ion  ht  tlio  snlisidized  ste:iniship  lines  of  Europe  as 
sta^e  coarlies  \v<mld  bear  to  the  swift  and  regular  service  of 
the  trunk  dine  railroads. 

Just  as  the  i^allrnad  lines  which  now  thread  otir  West  and 
Southwest  fnmid  not  be  constructed  at  tirst  without  national 
or  other  aid.  Iwcause  of  the  enormous  expense  of  the  initial 
undertaking,  ^o  these  p^reat  European  stesunshii*  line^  to  South 
America  and  tlie  ottier  continents  were  brought  into  being  at 
first  by  mail  snhsitlies  or  other  forms  of  mitional  assistanee. 
The  estaitiishmeut  of  these  j^reat  European  steamship  lines 
offering  favorable  facilities  to  European  exporters  «s  oompared 
with  our  own.  makes  it  still  more  difficult,  and,  indeed,  im- 
possible for  private  American  enterprise  to  ^'aln  access  to  those 
distant  neutral  inariiets  wlthoHt  some  kimi  nf  national  en- 
couragement. All  tlie  American  re[)resentathes  in  South 
America  who  iiave  declare*!  that  we  could  never  get  an  ade- 
quate foothold  there  witliout  sfiips  of  our  own  have  also  de- 
elare<l  that  it  was  inevlttdde  tb^it  these  steamship  lines  could 
not  be  operated  at  first  without  a  loss,  and  that  tliey  would  have 
to  be  assisteil.  as  their  Enroiw?ati  rivals  are  assisted,  by  some 
measure  of  generous  national  legislation. 

That  this  is  manifest  is  proved  by  the  experience  of  the  two 
lines  of  steamers  which  American  capital  is  now  operating 
between  our  Pacific  8ear>ort8  and  the  Orient.  These  enterprises 
are  controlled  by  experiences!  and  ca liable  managers.  They 
have  wrought  a  great  expansion  of  American  trade.  Hut  they 
have  never  paid  a  dividend  to  their  owners  witbotit  national 
aid,  and  it  is  Inevltaliie  that  unless  syeli  aid  is  soon  fortbeonjing 
these  services,  which  have  prove^l  of  such  immense  \aiue  to 
the  fnrmers  of  tUe  West  aad  the  manufacturerB  of  the  entire 
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f^nntry.  will  have  to  Ik*  rtbs>iMloned.  unlet^s,  Indeed,  they  imsB 
uinler  foreijju  llii^w  mu\  ace  suMtiiined  by  lorel^u  iiud  rivjil  gov- 
erunieiitM  for  tlielr  qwu  imri»cis*e«, 

1H  K  ONK  NATIONAL  FAILVRE. 

We  have  rmltere*!  with  nwl  imstporied  thiK  question  c*f  Ami-rU 
rail  ortiaii  trade  for  tV»rt.v  yeiiiv.  \W  li;ivt*  si'fn  our  siljiprtluK 
unci  our  seamen  vtinlsli,  and  shl[*yard  after  sliipyanJ  thnt  would 
have  iiwMi  a  ^Inry  and  a  prUh*  In  any  utlier  uatlfni  tt*[>ph»  hito 
liankront*  V.  \\v  have  seen  other  uj  it  Ions  jjrasjiln^  the  trade 
oppi^rtunlth^s  that  nliould  have  Kiy^n  oyr  own,  Sneeessfnl  lu  nil 
•1»€\  we  have  retlreil,  halHed  niul  dishr»arteiitHU  from  the  Ingli 
aena.  It  must  lie  iMknowleiljtied,  and  ft  may  as  well  tte  frankly 
aeknowIedtc*Ml  la^re  ntHl  now.  that  the  Kteady  deelliie  of  our 
oeean  slili^iihi^  sint'e  IHtil  marks  the  one  ffreat  ami  hnmlUntiiig 
failure  r*f  the  Iteiniblh-sHi  |iarty. 

But  the  Uepuhlkan  t*-rty  has  hdled  here  ijeeause  here  alone 
it  hnH  nei  h*H'n  true  to  Hepuhik'an  priiiiijih's.  It  hart  i>rnti*rted 
everything:  else  whifh  felt  the  jn^essure  **f  foreiijrn  eoni[ie1ition, 
hut  It  IniH  left  uniuoteeted  that  one  industry  whirh  fin'^ls  foreli^n 
iiaui>etitien  most  dire<*tly  and  keenly  of  all  In  the  light  of 
forty  years  of  uegltH't  it  I'*  little  short  ot  n  niiraele  that  we 
Hhoiihl  hiive  any  ocean  ships  whutever,  any  ,shi|MJwners.  any  otfl- 
eers,  any  seamen. 

Fortunately,  there  are  still  n  few  left.  Tlieie  is  a  unelens  of 
skili  and  ex[>erlem'e  on  whhh  to  hnild.  But  if  we  wait  n  few 
years  nau'e  even  this  renitiniit  of  our  shipitiiiji;  will  have  de- 
lairted.  save  for  tlie  few  tines  whh*h  are  now  sustalneil  hy  their 
mail  (►ay  under  the  act  of  \S*M. 

This  hilh  ]>roposed  by  tlie  Merehnnt  Marlni*  (Commission  and 
favorahly  rejMU'ted  hy  the  Senate  (V»mnilttee  on  *'onuiieree»  rei> 
resents  the  results  of  more  than  n  yenr  of  ciuisoientiouH  Investi- 
gation l>y  Si^nators  and  Itepresont^itlves  i»f  both  iHilltiral  parties. 
On  the  need  of  an  Aineriean  sliim^ln^'  to  exfKind  Ainerlean  eoni- 
mene  they  i»re  absolutely  a^i*eed.  and  fliey  are  nirref»<1  nlso  on 
the  advlsahlllty  of  tlie  majority  of  tiie  definite  proiKisitiouij  in 
the  [U'esent  mmisure.  So  rlose  a  trnlrai  hetween  men  of  opiKis- 
In^  parties  <»u  this  question  lais  never  been  rearhed  before, 
8ut'h  is  the  nuMisure  whk'h  1  liave  had  the  honor  of  [trestnrting 
and  now  liave  the  honor  of  advoiatitii^'  before  the  Senate.  lu 
Hiunmin^  nji  the  ease  for  the  proposed  leKishiilcuL  I  heg  to  quote 
from  the  report  of  tlie  Coniiuisshai : 

A  Dew  merfliant  Heet  in  Dver-8ett«  nmimepce  vT  2,n(>n,ono  tous  would 
givo  thu!  t^DitiHl  Stnte»  the  name  high  niok  la  menliatit  sLUpjdojf 
wldL-h  It  uow  iioldfl  tlirough  Its  great  and  ptmerfut  Xiivv.  Ttiis  Navy 
l»  iifjvv  coating  ?loo,UotM>uO  A  yciiiv  and  U  la  Kiiindly  worth  U.  No- 
lM>dy  who  wants  tht-  im*rrhiuit  murlut^  hullt  up  would  havi?  the  Navy 
rat  rlown.  Tht*  grent  men  of  th*»  Niivy  jiiv  iunv*.*rral  chiiinpioriH  of 
t!w  merchnjit  murine,  livery  strong;  friend  of  the  merchant  marine 
la  n  stroDK  friend  of  The  Navy  also.  The  toe  of  t»ae  Is  apt  to  be  the 
fo**  of  IwjtlK  But  th*»  Merj^hnat  Murine  Commission  would  lOi^e  wltli 
all  ear]i€»i4tnes{?  tiiat  u  threat  iiatltm,  t^xpeDdln^  |]On,i>  O.non  a  ye&r 
uiH*n  lr»  Navy,  can  JtmMJhil>ly  devote  from  amy  to  si^ven  ndlli4ini«  u  year 
£u  the  enrouraKemeot  of  Its  luercliaiit  shiptdng.  and  that  the  nation 
whith  1*1  prep«rlim  to  Imlld  the  isthmian  canal  mtiat  Htir  tietiraoH  to 
ha  lid  its  own  shl|>rt  If  It  would  have  its  flap  borne  thrmigh  the  great 
wnterwiiy  on  somethlns  else  than  yuchts  aort  men-of-sviir. 

t"nle«a  the  Amerlinin  peopl**  lie^jin  now;  at  i*ijne.  to  «lve  Mnme  heed 
to  their  nepie^'ted  merchant  flhlpploj:,  they  are  likely  to  realize  whejl 
their  canal  \h  completed  that  tliey  bjive  spent  thn»e  hundred  mlMlonw 
of  American  money  to  subsidise  the  i»blps  and  the  trade  of  foreign 
government*. 
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Mr,  Prefildent  the  last  speecb  that  Mr  Blalno  made  In  tMm 
body  was  on  the  i^th  day  of  January,  188L  It  %va8  on  tlie 
oocuMioD  of  tt  famous  debate  between  Mn  Btalne  and  the  late 
Beuntor  Bec^k,  «>f  Kentucky,  ou  n  I't^ihitioii  offered  by  Mr.  B€?ck 
In  favor  of  free  ships.  Mr  Bliilnt?  eloquently  c?omlmted  the 
pro|KjHitlon  that  this  country  »hoiild  be  de|*endeut  ui>oii  Grent 
Britain  for  a  merehaut  marine,  and  in  the  course  of  Ills  iirgo- 
ment  Kaid: 

It  Is  ti  fact  equally  remarkable  that  for  the  past  tvv  '        jcAm. 

or   make    It    only    for    the   past    tweoty   years,    from    tl^  [ri^    of 

the    war    lo    this    hour,    the    Cuogreaa    of    the    I'lilted    >  is     not 

done  one  solitary  thJaR  to  uphold  the  navli^ation  Inp n  sr>  of  the 
Uoitefl  StAte«.  I>eciiy  ha»  been  olwaerved  tsoLng  on  steadily  from  ye^r 
to  yeiir.  The  ^reut  martii  forn'ttrd  of  our  commercial  rh^al  of  old  haji 
been  witnessed  and  everywhere  recogiiljced,  and  the  represieututivea 
of  the  ppofjle  of  the  rnit»>d  States  have  sat  In  their  two  hoiise«  of 
te^'Ulntiim  hh  dumb  as  thomgU  they  t^ould  not  «[>eak.  and  have  not 
offered  n  siniile  remedy  or  a  filnijle  aid.      •     •      • 

Uurlutj  thi*He  yeart!  in  which  Coiigresa  baa  not  8te[>ped  forward  to 
do  one  thing  for  the  fore|>m  ronimercc  of  this  country,  for  all  that  vjwt 
external  transportation  whose  importance  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
has  Dot  exa^iL^erated.  but  haB  Ktrtm^ly  depleted,  the  name  Con«^rt*Si<  ban 
passed  Eilnety-two  nets  In  aid  of  Internal  traniiportatlon  hy  roll ;  b&s 
given  2n<i.tM)0,t>UO  iicrea  of  the  puhllc  lands,  >vcvrtli  today  a  thoiifsand 
minioD  doltiirs  in  money,  and  has  added  |:7O,tH»o,t)0t»  In  cash,  and  jr&i« 
i  rei*eat,  It  haa  extended  the  «ld  of  scarcely  u  single  dollar  to  build  up 
our  foreign  commerce. 

From  ilisit  day  to  this  nothing:  has  been  done  for  American 
shli>i)ing  except  the  eniiotuient  of  the  inadequate  Postal  Aid 
Law  of  1^41♦l,  and  we  are  now  pntctically  in  the  sltniition  ttiat 
Mr.  Blaine  wo  earnestly  iiivei*;lie<l  ai?iiiii«t — tiepeiidence  upan 
foreljarn  ujitiona  in  tb«^  matter  of  ov^^r-seaw  transit irtation.  It  i« 
to  i^eHcue  this  i-ountry  fi*om  tlio  d^^ploralile  cHjudltioji  that  to-day 
exists  th«t  this  bill  is  offer€><l  to  the  *:"ongre«s.  It  does  not  go 
as  far  as  I  would  Avish,  but  its  etiactment  will  do  something 
toward  reviving  the  8hii:»piti#r  interpstK  of  our  ct>uritrT»  and  in  n 
measure  rehalvilitating  the  Ameiican  tnerehant  mnriiie,  a  rt^sult 
which  all  patriotic  Americans  desire  to  see  aecompllshed. 
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THE  ARMY  S  KEID  OF  MEECHAKT  STEAMSHIPS  AS  TBAKSFORTS 

IN  WAR. 


Wah  Department, 

WaHlungtofK  January  6\  1900. 

Mv  Dkah  Senatok:  In  i-oniplianee  witli  the  ivijuest  contained  in 
your  letter  of  Octobt>r  17  last,  thut  the  Genenil  StiitT  of  the  Ann3^ 
give  immediate  niid  eareful  eonsiderution  to  the  (juestion  hh to  the  extent 
and  charat'fer  of  tonna«feof  iiicnvhaiit  ships  that  woiiki  he  ret|itired  by 
tiie  Army  of  the  United  States  for  the  prt>t4^ctioii  of  insular  iX)>*seJision8 
against  an  attiiek  by  a  wtrotiji;^  maritime  nation,  I  havp  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  copy  of  a  reiKut  made  by  a  sneeial  committee  of  thf 
Third  Division,  (leneral  Staff,  on  the  subjeet  of  the  m<*rtliai\t  marine^ 
which  has  beeji  adopted  hy  the  Army  War  Colh*^^  and  a})proved  by 
Lieut.  Gen.  Adna  K.  ChatFee,  Chief  of  Statl'. 

Your  letter,  together  witli  copy  of  the  report  almve  referred  to,  has 
been  transmitted  to  the  joint  army  and  navy   board,  of  which  the 
Admiral  of  the  Navv  is  senior  member,  inviting  attention   to  your 
request  made  in  tlie  last  paragraph  thiM'ein. 
Yp|.y  respectfully, 

Wm.  II.  TAn%  SeA^t^tary  of  War. 

Hon,  A.  Ih  (lALLIXOKK, 

(  %f !rm a w ,  M*  rrh ff ft f  Marin e  Com m Uttlot i . 

Wm/iingtffTi^  /A  (\ 


(Memcimiidum  far  tlie  SecreLary  of  Wat.] 

War  Department, 
Office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff, 

W(MAf/tf/toft^  Jammry  ^,  If/Otl. 
On  Oct^>lier  17,  1905,  the  chairman  of  th*^  Merchant  Marine  C^m- 
misHion  of  Congress,  Senator  J,  H,  Gallirtger,  addressed  to  you  a  com- 
munication in  whicli  he  rc*[uested  '*  that  the  (leneral  Staff  of  the  Army 
give  immeiliate  and  careful  c*msideration  tc»  the  ipiestion  as  to  the 
extent  and  cliaractei'  of  t^>nnage  of  mereliant  ships  that  would  be 
rcfpdred  by  the  Army  of  the  United  States  iivv  tiie  protection  of  ite 
insular  |K)ssessions  against  an  attdick  by  a  .strong  maritime  nation*-' 
(Sec  letter  of  Senator  Gal  linger  herewith.) 

This  hotter  wils  referred  to  the  Third  Division,  General  Statf  (Army 
War  College),  and  I  have  the  hotior  to  hand  you  herewith  its  report 
upon  the  subject, 

KespectfuUy,  Chaffee, 

L  Lietit>enmtt' OentrraJ ^  Chhf  of  Staff* 
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AuMv  Wab  CkiixeGK. 
WajthitHjtofi^  Joftnuiry  i?,  /J 

Sir:  1  hftvr*th«*  honor  to  inclos*^  hen*withletti?ruf  the  Hon.  Jac 
Oallinjfer,  cbHiniian  Merchant  Marine  ComniiHsion,  of  the 
addreHHed  to  the  Seeretarv  of  Wiir  rind  ref(»rred  to  the  Thirtl  Divi 
iienenil  Stufl',  \\s  your  meniorandiini  dated  Oetot>er  li^i*  li*4n>,  fori 
fill  study  and  report  by  the  Army  War  (V>lle^'e.  AIs<i  re|XirtJ 
special  coniQiittce  of  the  ThiixJ  I>ivi>ion,  (leneral  St«tf,  on  the  «« 
of  the  merehant  marine  which  ha?}  Ijeen  udoptcnl  by  the  Army] 
(Jollej^e. 

'  Very  respectfully,  TiiojkU^  H,  Barry, 

Ih'fMiileut  Arntfi   Wat  CoU^ 
The  Secicetarv.  (ikn'kral  Stakk. 


Army  Wak  C'Oulrcib, 

Wftxlihtfjtttit^  Lh*c*'mhrr  ifif,  /i 

iSik:  1.  The  -tpeehil  (oiiimittee  api>ointed  to  prepare  a  reporl  < 
letter  of  Senator  ( JHllinjjer  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  on  the  subj€ 
the   merehunt   murine   in   it^*  relation   to  military  tnins^port,   haff^ 
honor  to  submit  thr*  following  report: 

In  any  military  enterprise  involvin*^^  the  moveniont  of  troo| 
•oversea,  the  matter  of  tirst  and  p»iniminint  importance  is  the  tranj 
ort.  The  primary  rccjiiissiteH  of  sea  transnort  are  sutfieiency,  suitj 
,  and  n'sidiness.  The  secornhiry  ctmsiaerution  is  cost — secondar 
not  ulone  because  war  is  ill  udapted  to  cc(Hn»mica!  pro^ecllt!on,  In 
aliiO  been  use  in  preptirini^  ft^r  war  it  is  jfenc  rally  true  tliat  the  won 
way  i6  the  dearest  aiid  the  best  is  the  eheapc^st:  the  worst  t>ein^  a  pn 
crastinatini^,  unready  pobev  i>f  penury  during  peace  and  prodigalil 
during  im|i^'nding  or  actual  hostilities.  iIh'  net  result  of  which  is  eqtt| 
or  greater  ultiiiuite  expenditure  wwA  much  less  value  received. 

i-».  Theam*mntof  sea  transport  which  will  lie  actually  used   in 
aise  will  depend  upon  the  sisse,  character*  and  destination  of  the 
ditioD  and  i-an  not  be  foreseen. 

The  epiarjtitv  which  should  be  available  or  prc^curable  in  the  ^ei 
sense  <if  tliis  discussion  is  that  which  will  permit  the  Tnited  Stiit 
put  fi»rlh  its  eutii'i*  luilitary  strength  at  any  dislance  ami  in  any  dil_ 
lion  that  circuuistances  may  renuire.  To  lueet  this  condition  thet' 
should  be  available,  by  the  time  a  force  can  be  mobilize^l  frorn  th 
regular  establishment  and  the  organized  militia,  a  tieet  sullicient  to  tak 
that  force,  and  thcreaffer,  either  by  I'eturn  of  vesseU  of  the  tirst  flee 
or  l>v  the  procureiuent  of  additional  ones,  there  should  be  shi|)s  ii 
readiness  to  take  troops  as  fust  a>  they  can  be  raised,  e,| nipped,  an^ 
made  renciy  for  service.  No  force  wliich  is  itrganized  and  ready  t< 
sail  should  ever  be  re^juirtnl  to  wait  for  ships  in  which  to  sail. 

The  quantity  of  transport  is  a  function  of  mmiber  and  size  of  nhij 
and  consideration  of  the  number  will  be  postpcnied  until   the  si  ace  i 
Ijeeu  dis4'usseib 

4.  The  suitability  of  ships  for  military  transports  relates  to 
size,  arrangement,  and  tittings. 

The  most  important  principle  atfectiug  size  is  tliat  of  unit  loading 
It  is  conceded  to  be  indispensable  to  the  best  results  lliat  each  shij 
shall  carry  a  tactical  unit  i>f  troops  with  its  complete  equipment  am 
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supply.  This  arrangeiiierjt  iiiakes  thi^  entire  lntii>pf>i't  rtoet  perfectly 
elastie  antl  adaptalile*  If  eireumstiiru'PS  tleteniiinr  u  divlsiun  of  force 
it  i^i  only  nece^isiiry  to  sriect  the  ships  eurrvin^  the  ch*sired  troops  and 
all  ijiie«tiuns  of  equipment  and  supply  of  tliost^  troops  are  si*ttled  auto- 
iiiatieally  and  without  divlay.  'lids  arrnnjct^ment  also  inereases  the 
esi)rit  atui  nmrale  i>f  th*'  tro*»ps.  The  diti'ererit  ur«jfiiui nations  are 
inspired  l>v  a  gem*rous  rivalry  and  the  nwn  an|uin^  ji  ptTsonal  arid  pro- 
prietnry  interest  in  the  piddic  property  in  their  ehart^<>  nn<\  to  which 
their  dire  and  lalior  unist  he  i^dvern  vviiich  au^;ujeiits  their /t^al  and  etii- 
cieney  and  inits  them  at  their  very  best.  This  is  partietdarly  the  rase 
as  to  animals,  which  will  he  mutdi  hetter  cared  for  aud  will  arrive  in 
distinctly  hetter  ctHKlitiuri  if  they  make  the  voyae;e  in  the  sauic  ships 
with  the  men  wh<»  are  to  pnilit  by  their  use  on  arrival, 

5.  Tlie  iiifantry  rej^iment.  eoniprisiu^  iV^  otficors  and  IJ>'**I  men,  with 
54  horses,  14n  muh's,  aud  4(H)  tonsof  frci*,^ht»  ma<h*  up  t>f  auimmdtion. 
camp  ei|ui|ninfe,  traust^ortatituu  aud  suhsistence  and  torap^  for  sixty 
days  is  tiir  doiuinatir^i^  uuitaud  its  rt'qidrenvents  deli'rnnne  tin*  leadings 
type  of  ship. 

A  lai^t^c  |>art  cd"  ihe  space  in  a  troop  ship  is  otrnipied  hy  men  and 
inumals,  and  lhes(>  must  he  carried  aliove  the  water  line.  For  a  ship 
of  given  i<*n^th  and  ton?niofe  hrcadth  of  l^eam  increases  and  depth 
decreases  t!ie  transport  t*apacity.  Hence,  a  transport  should  In*  as 
beamy  as  considenitirms  of  marine  architecture  will  permit.  There 
are  very  ffO{>d  cxamph^s  al!^*at  of  a  beam  one-eif^hth  or  more  of  the 
liMio-fh,  and  that  ratio  may  properly  be  adopt^'d  as  a  minirmini  of 
beam.  Tins  retpiin'ment  will  have  the  etfcet  of  redurin^^  th**  draft, 
which  is  advantajreons  iu  several  ways.  It  enables  the  ship  to  enter 
more  harbors  or  apptoacli  the  shore  at  more  places,  and  this  jitiords 
a  wider  ran^rcof  choice  of  landinj,^  plat^^s,  which  is  of  *ri"*'iit  imiTortance 
in  a  military  sense,  A  t>eamy  ship  has  more  stability  wdien  m»t  loaded 
and  also  under  a  high  and  sliifting^  load,  conditiruis  of  sailirj|i:  which 
muHt  be  aidicipatcd  in  ti'anspf>rti^.  Finally,  a  beamy  trans|>ort  will 
cause  less  seasickness,  and,  as  sonn*  hard  titrhtinj^^  is  to  he  i^xperted  at 
the  tirst  moment  *>f  landir^^^  an(i  a  sharp  pursuit  if  a  lod«,ani'nt  i.s 
eileeted,  it  may  be  assumc^l  that  more  rnay  b*'  expected  of  mru  and 
animals  after  a  cornfortabh*  voya^ife  than  aftrr  <aie  in  a  narrow,  rollin|tj 
.ship. 

hov  a  ship  of  the  tr*'ncM*al  proportions  indirated  ab<»ve,  exjKnienee 
shows  that  an  allowance  of  three  ^ross  tons  per  man  and  nine  gr<»ss 
tons  prr  animal  will  beati»ple,  and  will  include  all  the  storey  whirh  nt^ed 
he  carrie<l  and  also  enough  c*>al  carried  as  car^^o  to  i^'ive  the  shij>  the 
very  largr  steam inj^  radius  whicdi  transjHU't  service  in  war  will  c*'rtainly 
reouire. 

These  ratios  give  for  an  infantry  regiment  a  ship  of  about  ♦i,.>iK»  tonn 
giyns. 

The  other  units  to  Im*  considered  at*e  the 

Si|nadron  of  cavalry:  tSixteen  otiic*^rs,  401  onllsti'd  m»*n.  tl  rivilian«^ 
TriH)  animals, 

Hattalinn  of  tield  artillery:   Kighteen  officers,  480  men,  450  animals,. 

Battalior^  of  entij^i infers:  Sixteen  olKcers,  li.5S  men,  a<Hi  animals. 

Company  of  tlie  Si^ual  i\u'i>s:  Fom*  ollicers,  ir»M  men,  'to  animals. 

Field  htispitui  }>ertaining  to  a  division r  Twrtity-eiirht  otfii-ers,  472 
eidisttnl  mi'n.  5o  civilians,  478  aninud-^. 
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•  ■■■It    vri       IV^^/     »T  .!.-,*-•.♦-»,    ••^^•'i    |5^"«^^* 

in  the  forfoointr  i>uni^ni|)b^ 
line  5v>U<>  ton  ships,  aliowing 
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The  huuni>r<*  fur  ihojr^e  unit^i,  Uhiiig  the  rations  already  adapted,  is- 

BatliilM>ti  of  etiifineere  * , ; -flv  JTl 

^  Siiuadron  o(  tavalry ........,«»«..»*...  ?>,  -^^ 

BattiUton  of  artillt!ry  , , ,, --,-.^---^ ,  5,  ;• 

Pivii^iiotjat  )u>Mpital , -.  5t<>*^' 

^^igiialt'n(ji|»a!»y ,.-.. 1»  WK) 

A  M(»oojKl->ii/.i*  ti*aiisport  of  5,5<N>  tons  trrohs  would  tako  the  cavalry, 
artillc^rv.  and  inedirul  departineiit  int<*rrhan^'<*Hhly,  and  a  ship  of  th* 
same  ^i/r  would  riirrv  the  si^^iml  i^onipaiiy  and  f^ivo  ample  room  for 
division  and  hrij^id**  1ieadi|nartors. 

*i.  Tho  iiund»«'r  «d'  sliip.s  r*vi|iiired  nmj  now  be  estimated. 

The  unit  of  nrfmniisation  of  mixed  trmjps  is  the  division,  consisimg 
of  \^  infant rv  ivi^'^inU*nts,  1  eavMlrv  rvixiniriit  (H  sc|nadrons),  3  artillerv 
bIlttali<»ll^.  1  rnj^-ineer  battalitJiu  I  roniptiuy  Sitrnal  ('orps.  4  Meld  ha^i 
pit«l>,  and  iin  aninnniition  and  supply  riibnnn  of  18(5  waj^ons,  :i>fcrret!;^ite. 

To  embrirk  this  force  as  eoiitemplated 
would  letjuire  ten  tj,5« '0-ton  ships  aiui  nine 

one  of  the  latter  for  the  amnnuiition  and  supply  columns  and  e^itrs 
stores, 

T.  Witli  the  Ke^fular  Army  at  its  present  authorized  streugtli,  it  h 
an  outside  Hssunipti<>n  that  two  >iwh  divisions  could  lie  made  reiidy  to 
enrlmrk  in  rtfteea  days.  Hence,  *i<*  uf  tlic  lar^^er  and  18  of  the  smaller 
isihips  axailable  in  tiftecn  days  wcaild  nici't  the  prubalde  needs  under 
this  cat(*i^'<>rv, 

8»  As  an  expedition  may  he  necessary  from  either  the  Atlantic  or 
PaeiHc  c<mst,  and  as  ships  in  either  oce^in  ran  not  pt^ssibly  bo  made 
availalile  in  fifteen  day>  for  an  expedition  from  tlie  other  eoust,  then? 
should  hv  on  i»aeh  ^idc  a  number  of  suitable  sbi|>s  afbmt,  sueli  that  the 
mnnbers  specitied  abo\  e  can  be  oljtaincd  within  the  time  stated. 

Siqjposiui,''  these  shi|>s  to  be  entfajjfed  in  ftU'cij^ni  trade,  it  is  not 
prof >a  14c  that  more  than  tine-thtrd  of  tho?-e  in  either  ocean  cotild  he 
obtained  and  matle  rcndv  in  tiftiHvn  days.  AsMindnif  this  ratio,  it  fob 
lows  tluit  to  provide  suitable  ships  f<»r  a  rapid  movement  uf  two 
diviHions  from  eitliiM"  c<»ast,  there  should  Ik»  not  less  than  Ho  of  the 
larger  and  54  of  the  smaller  size  aHoat  hi  Atlantic  and  the  same  in 
Paeilic  waters,  or  I2ii  of  the  larger  and  los  of  thi^  smaller  size  in  all, 
an  ag^'rc^fate  of  ti*Js  vessels. 

iK  Larimer  expeditions  will  requim  a  longer  time  to  [prepare  and  wilt 
give  a  longer  time  toc(»llect  ships,  causing  a  larger  proporticni  of  thofM^ 
afloat  t*»  hi*  available.  The  total  capacity  of  :i:is  ships  would  be  ab<»ut 
2!i5.i><Mi  iner*  of  all  arms,  i-onipietely  (^(iui|)ped.  llu'  mimber  of  ships 
aliove  indicated  and  <d'  the  kind  described  will  permit  an  cxpetlition 
of  2iii.*>,oini  men.  oi-  any  less  ntunlier,  to  sail  as  soon  as  it  can  f>e  uuide 
ready  to  embark,  without  delay  on  ac<-ount  of  sea  transport, 

UK  The  reouiretnent  of  readiness  as  to  transiMirt  service  relates  to 
the  tiun*  in  which  sliips  i^an  be  made  ready  in  case  of  a  sudden  nnex* 
peeted  tleinun<b  The  most  complete  retidiness  would  jn^obnbly  be  in  the 
case  of  ships  owned  bv  tlie  I  jiited  States  and  in  use  on  a  peact*  baHiH, 
or  laid  up  in  i»rdinury.  For  merchant  siiips  to  he  converted  into  tnins- 
jau'ts  the  time  is  rei[uired  in  getting  jM»Nscssiou  of  the  vessels  and  in 
making  the  cdiur^ges  from  merchant  to  transport  conditiotisand  arrange- 
ments, and  everything  possible  should  be  ilone  Ui  make  this  time  a 
minimurn» 
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The  chanf^es  ai^e  mainly  iiivoh  od  in  the  fitting  of  berths  for  men  und 
.stalls  for  uniimils,  aiui  in  ligiitin«r  and  ventilation,  exti*a  water  supply 
and  provisiun  storage,  additional  oie8sinj[j  and  sanitary  arrangements, 
and  the  extra  life-having  appliances  whu;h  are  reciuired  by  the  suh- 
stitntion  of  njen  and  animals  in  lart^e  immsure  for  freight, 

Su  far  as  ran  be  done  without  seriousl}^  trench in^*"  on  cargo  space, 
all  such  arran^^ernents  should  Ix*  incorporated  iti  tht*  dcsiiyn  of  the  ship 
asapaitofthe  structural  det4ii!s.  Kspeeially  should  all  wiring  for 
light  and  power,  all  main  ventilating  dui^ts  and  openings  for  fans,  all 
piping  for  gallevs,  sinks,  and  Ijsiths,  and  foundations  for  extra  re  frig* 
erating  and  distilling  appariitUN  and  other  machinery,  and  attmvhments 
for  l>unk  and  stall  rtttiugs,  Ih^  provided  tor  in  the  construction  of  the 
ship,  so  tliat  there  will  be  required  only  the  putting  of  the  extra  parts 
on  ooard,  setting  them  in  place,  and  making  simple  connections. 

11,  To  determine  detinittdy  the  scope  of  the  necessary  changes  and 
additions  would  be  tantamount  tu  the  complete  designing  of  such  a 
ship,  which  is  i>evond  the  purview  of  the  present  report.  As  an 
approximate  guide  from  which  a  rough  estunatc  of  the  exi-ess  e^^st 
may  be  made,  the  particulars  in  the  following  table  are  shown,  it 
being  understood  that  they  represent  ejstimates  only  and  not  final 
determinations: 


k 


Piiriiose, 


8taiifhioii  attfAcbments  for  deck  iwil  celUng. 

Usrht-...,... -,..., 

Vt^Qtilntlon. » * 

Mnnulitrtiire  r»f  Ice...**-.- -. 

CttU]  ^tomgf 

UttHv  riniftdty., 

DLMiinHliuri: 

SlorHgc*  t!apaciity — ..* 

Cookin»<,  Mtortwi  table*.,.. • 

WiiU^r-ihiw.*i*t 

Swilsii »„ , ^,,, *,„ 

rritwJH .«^.*.:«.- '.. 

Sbowor  biith* ., 

Wii.«.hri.i>in»,-,, .„ 

Laundry  tub^ianfi  scrubbing  tables 


Dehig^nnthiii, 


,  Reqiared  forshipeof— 


6,6U0  tolij'.     5,500  toDD. 


Nutolifr 'J.UW 

KnnWtttts ........„'  J«» 

Cubli  fit- 1  pel  hour. J    2.000.000 


pounds  |>er  day  , 

Cubic  feet 

OrtlloliM.,.. 


do...... 

Sqiian^  feet . 


'A  400 

20,UOU 
2^0 


^4 


l,dOO 

25 

.&U).OOQ 

1.200 
i\50Q 

■JO,  000 


V2.  The  proper  speed  for  transports  is  thrit  whieh  they  should  make 
under  convoy  und  is  largely  a  naval  ijuestion.  The  navy  authiiritics 
have  determined  upon  1*2  knots  sustained  sea  sptnHl  as  the  prnpivr  one 
for  troop  trans|>orts.  To  make  this  speed  with  certaintv  tind  with 
et'ononiii'al  coal  consumption  the  ships  should  be  do'igned  for  a  trial 
speed  slitrluly  in  excess  of  li*  knots. 

l':S.  The  a^^greo^ate  gross  ineastirement  of  2:iS  ships  of  the  sizti  indi- 
cated aliove  is  l,3tl8,Ou<^  gross  tons.  The  ofiicial  list  of  merchant  •<tenm 
vessels  for  VM^  shows  57  seagoing  ships  of  4,000  gross  t-cms  and  up- 
ward, with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  4*HIJJOO,  This  inchides  the  very 
fsist  Atlantic  liners,  wliich  wou]d  doubtless  be  required  by  the  Navy 
for  scouts,  and  also  some  vei-y  large  ships  which  would  not  be  gener- 
ally .serviceable.  Of  these  ships  .S  are  siibstantially  of  the  smaller  and 
9  of  the  larger  sizes  dcsciibcd.  The  utliers  vary  in  size  and  propor- 
tions to  such  an  extent  a^  to  make  it  unsafe  to  adofit  factors  smaller 
than  4  gross  tons  per  man  and  10  jxm"  animal  in  gauging  their  capacity- 
With   these   factors  a  division   would  require  110,000  gross  tons  of 
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tnuisport,  and  two  <livisi<)ns  -  the  force  previously  disciLssed  a»  a  first 
expcditi*>n  to  ho  di>iwiteh<Hl  at  once?  -  uill  require  2Z2j>oo  grch^  tons, 
8eUx*tcd  from  this  list  of  shipn. 

In  short,  to  strike  the  tjyick  hlow  of  a  force  t5orrespo tiding  to  our 
pornKiueiit  military  eHtahh'shinent  would  require  praetically  all  the 
Aiuerit'ao  shipi»ing  of  siiitahh:  rhanicter  in  Atlnntir  waters  and  more 
than  the  entire  tonna^^e  in  Paeitie  w^ater*** 

14.  Tliere  needs  no  ar^iment  to  .sho>v  that  this  transport  tonnage 
could  not  he  procured  in  fifteen  days*.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  cim 
be  procured  at  all,  except  by  inipressaient  and  in  a  periotl  of  *^ix 
niontlis  or  more. 

For  the  transportation  of  the  Santiago  expedition  in  181>S  the 
Quart4^riiia?stcr\s  Depart  mm  t  <harterefl  every  American  vessel  that 
could  lie  obtained  in  the  Atlantic  ports  durin*r  the  twent}"  dnvs  follow- 
ing the  declaration  of  war  and  suc»*eeded  in  olituinirjg  a  tleet  of  36 
vessels,  averati^in^  2,atH)  gross  tons.  But  tw^o  of  these  were  over  4,iXX* 
tons.  The  ships  had  an  atrtri-L^ati*  capacity  of  9ojm HI  gross  tons,  or  less 
than  one-ljalf  tlie  Ljuantity  reipiii'inl  to  emlnirk  a  force  of  two  divisions. 
The  expedition  was  fitted  out  for  a  dt^tinite  v(»yage  of  thirty  hours  froni 
Tampa  to  Habana.  Circumstances  (inally  detenniried  that  the  voyage 
should  be  one  of  right  days  to  Santiago,  Tiie  otiicial  records  afford 
ample  »n'idence  that  the  safe  arrival  was  due  to  the  good  fortune  of 
contiiRicd  tine  weather.  A  severe  storm  encountered  wunld  have 
scattered  the  Heet,  ]>rol>a!)ly  with  great  loss  of  life,  and  would  have 
defeated  the  object  of  the  expedition,  'fhere  is  nothing  except  its 
successful  arrival  to  justify  its  tlrpartiiie. 

The  fitting  up  of  these  shi[>s  was  little  more  than  tmminal  and  had 
in  view  the  short  V4>yage  in  contemplation.  The  work  occupied  three 
to  ten  days,  and  the  transports  could  not  be  asseuililetl  at  the  jKdnt  of 
embarkation  until  more  tlian  thirty  days  after  the  declaration  of  war. 
Very  little  laisd  transportation  was  taken,  utkI  fait  few  uHmiits.  No 
cooking  cviidd  be  done  on  board  ship  (»xcept  to  make  rotfee.  Sanitary 
arrangenients  were  crude  and  insutlicient.  Of  ventilation  there  was 
practically  none.  These  statcnierrts  apply  in  full  force  only  to  the  ships 
titted  out  for  the  Cuban  expedition. 

This  ileet  of  shi|>s  could  not  laive  embarked,  under  reasonable  over- 
sea tntnsport  londitions,  a  force  of  ujore  than  8,nuOor  injKH)  men,  and 
w  hen  so  embarked  the  expedition  could  liave  l>een  despatchiKl  on  a  long 
voyage  only  at  great  jeopardy  of  the  welfare  of  the  men  and  of  the 
.success  of  the  enterprise.  It  has  already  l>een  shown  that  this  lleet 
w^as  practically  all  that  i-ould  be  secured  in  Atlantic  waters,  except  by 
jun)ressmi'nt  of  American  or  ptirchase  of  foreign  ships.  Ckjnscription 
of  pi'operty  as  a  feature  i*f  niilifary  l>olicy  is  only  less  obnoxious  than 
conscription  of  men. 

15.  It  appears  that  now.  and  for  the  immediate  future,  the  force  for 
which  our  military  establishment  is  maint:iined  cau  not  be  ex  elated  ov'er 
sea.  The  quirk  tirst  Idow,  sf>  very  and  increasingly  important,  can  not 
be  struck  at  alb  nor  can  an  expedition  of  any  greater  size  be  embarked 
without  delay,  except  by  tlie  use  of  foreit»n  vessels. 

This  condition  can  not  improve  until  tne  American  steam  seagoing 
merchant  marine  has  increased  in  toiinage  to  approxiruately  two  and 
one-half  times  its  present  volume  by  the  addition  of  ships  adapted  in 
size  and  design  to  quick  conversion  into  suitiilde  transports  and  built 
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under  conditions  which  make  their  voluntary  surrender  to  the  United 
States  on  demand  a  foregone  conclusion. 

16.  So  far  as  concerns  the  interests  of  military  transDorts,  any  sub- 
vention, subsidy,  or  other  assistance  rendered  by  the  United  States  to 
the  American  merchant  marine  will  produce  the  greatest  return  for 
the  money  expended  if  the  legislation  is  so  framed  as.  to  require  or 
strongly  encourage  the  construction  of  ships  of  the  two  sizes  and  with 
the  proportions  and  an'angements  described  in  this  report. 

In  so  far  as  it  may  be  found  imj)racticable  to  procure  ships  of  the 
sizes  stated,  preference  should  be  given  to  multiples  of  those  sizes. 

Respectf  ull}^  submitted. 

Smith  S.  Leach, 
Lieutenant' Colonel^  General  Staffs  Special  Committee. 

The  Chief  of  the  Third  Division,  General  Staff. 


THE  WEST  AND  THE  MEECHAHT  MABINE. 


One  frequent  argument,  advanced  especially  by  foreig-ii  ^!teaul8hip 
iManujL^''ers,  ac^iun^t  national  aid  to  the  Aineriain  luorchant  marine  ls 
that,  after  iilK  th*^  deiiini^  of  tiiis  indyHtry  injurei^  only  the  coast  8tate:$ 
which  tmild  and  own  and  sidl  Mhipj^,  and  does  not  atfeet  in  any  way  the 
at^ricultural  States  of  the  int*Tior, 

This  is  not  the  view,  howfr^ver,  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
As  President  Hoosovelt  has  said  in  a  ret^ent  messagfe  to  Coni^ress: 

The  condition  of  the  Aiiieriran  nit^rchant  marine  in  such  fti>  to  ailt  f*»r  iinmeiiiate 
reuie<iiiil  artiojj  by  rht?  Cojijjrres'^,  It  m  ilif^tTetlitsiblu  to  us  a>*  h  iialion  rhnt  our  nier- 
rhaut  tiiarint^  8bi>olil  Lx^  iittt^rly  insi^niaciuit  iti  cohiimriHtii  tt»  tlmt  of  Cithcr  njitians 
which  we  overtup  in  other  forma  of  Imiiiiit^F!,  We  shoiild  not  lon^T  s^ubinit  to  con- 
ditions un4er  whii'h  only  a  triHiri^  portion  of  our  comim^rce  is  currie*!  in  our  own 
ahijiH.  To  iviiH*«ly  this  ntste  of  things?  wuul^i  not  merely  nerve  to  t mild  up  our  ^hip- 
phi^  interci^tH,  1)nt  it  would  also  result  in  1>enefit  to  nil  who  are  iiiteret'l^.^J  in  the  per- 
tuaneiit  et^tahlinhineut  of  a  wider  market  f<ir  Ameri<'au  proihiet.s  and  would  provide 
an  auxiliary  force  for  our  Navy.  Shipn  work  for  their  own  countrit^  jus*t  as  railrtjads 
work  for  their  t<?rmirml  pointi*.  Shipping  lirie.s  H  «:^Mablis^hed  to  the  priueipai  coun- 
trioH  with  wliieli  we  liave  deahnjars,  woultl  be  of  political  as  well  at*  commercial  bene- 
fit From  every  Htaudpoint  it  is  unwise  fijr  the  Ihiited  States  to  continue  to  rely 
utxm  the  ships  of  competing  nations  for  t  ht^  di.'^tribnticHi  of  our  goo<!?..  it  should  be 
made  advanta^H)uii  to  carry  Ameri«iiu  good^*  in  Aiiiericau-bnilt  t^hipj*. 

How  oTPHt  is  the  injury  of  niir  lurk  of  ships,  not  to  the  coast  States 
l>at  to  all  States  and  espf^cially  to  these  western  coniinonwealths  whence 
eomes  the  hulk  of  our  exports,  was  dejuonstrat(*d  a  few  years  a^o  in  a 
way  whirh  ought  not  to  be  torf^utteu.  There  are  now  ordy  10  Aiiieri<*an 
steamships  of,  all  told,  in<),iH>0  tons  eni^'^apMi  in  oni^ trans- Atlantic  car- 
r\' ing.  Nitietytivt'  per  cent  or  more  of  our  luiports  from  and  exportss  to 
Rurope  ar*^  conveyed  by  forei^^n  sfiij)s--Hritislu  Freneh,  (Teroian, 
Italian.  British  vessels,  of  course,  possess  the  lion's  share  of  this  great 
carrying  tratiic,  or  about  CU  per  cent. 

CRIPPLING    OUR  TRADK, 

Great  Britain  a  few  years  ago  passed  thi^onj^fh  a  war,  a  little  wai\ 
with  a  puny  State  whicli  controllea  not  one  privatiH»r  or  cruiser.  But 
the  Sonth  African  contest  cuuscd  Britain  to  withdraw  2.^0  steamships, 
of  an  aggregate  of  1  JHH)JHMJ  tons,  from  peaceful  commerce  for  trans* 
port  and  sup])ly  service.  As  it  happened,  this  struck  the  United 
States  hardest.  A  London  journal,  the  Lotidou  Financial  Times, 
remarked: 

The  war  in  iSoiith  Africa  has  had  a  more  serious  effect  uj>ou  the  traiici-Atlantic  than 
upon  any  other  ela^  of  ocean  tonnage  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  umjority  of  the 
veaeels  employed  for  the  puri>OKe  of  transporl  have  heeu  taken  from  this  route,  tlie 
North  Atlantic  steamers^,  as  a  rule,  being  large,  powerful  and  reasonahiy  swift  craft, 
atlmirably  adapted  for  thi«  apecies  of  Govermnent  service. 
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The  natural  eHtn't  of  their  withdrawal  has  heen  to  cnj>j>le  the  opportimitiet*  afforded 
of  Henduiif  frt*i'jht  to  and  from  Ajni^rk-si  and  tn  raii*o  freights.  It  Wm  :il«o  l^ronffht  to 
the  niiml  nt  Atuerieans  the  dei^M^iidcner^  of  their  i^onn try  on  Europe,  and  i^peeially 
u]^Hin  Enpluiid,  for  the  drvelopment  v»f  their  eX|Mirt  trade,  An<l  ineideiitally  it  ha-s 
amnjKtheiied  the  t-hij»  fjuhfidy  hill  hefore  Congress. 


OlIK    FAUMEItS  THE  WORST   SIFFERERS. 


Just  how  sliarply  this  foreign  war  deiiiHiid  rtit  into  Atnoneuti  coni- 
iiien*o  is  sii^^ested  by  the  i^x|RMietict*  of  tbi^  port  of  Host-tin,  o no  of  the 
chief  i'X port  cities  of  the  Unit<<*d  States,  In  the  last  four  months  of 
181>9,  uceoniin^  to  the  secretary  c»f  thi*  liostori  Chuiiiljer  of  Coinineree, 
the  withdnnvul  of  Hintish  liners  for  trnnsport  serviei'  rediiecd  the 
toniiii^re  ejitered  utid  cleared  at  Ho-^tori  hy  no  le^s  than  215,tH»n  tons, 
Id  an  editorhil  i\^\  iew  of  tlie  export  situation  a  few  months  hitor  the 
Boston  Coniinerciai  liulletiii  sain: 

Tht^ fulling  uEf  in  the  exports  of  ^rain,  lif»ur,  pruviMonj-,  and  cotton  inmi  thi^  |>ort 
80  far  in  KHH),  an  loi spared  with  ISW,  muv  U*  tmetd  dirtM'tly  to  tiie  reiloriioii  in  the 
Duojber  ot  nailin^^s  h>r  Enropenu  porti*,  whirh,  inehidine  thon^  calling  at  other  port^ 
to  cntnplet*'  ltiadin>r,  was  4H,  nr  I'l  lew  than  for  the  »-anje  tiuje  la»t  year.  The  j)mee.« 
of  nmny  of  tlie  ^^teanierw  withdrawn  for  iim.»  a>  traiwiM^^rtn  have  heen  filled  hy  s'ulDsti- 
tutinjj  others  of  jonirh  nmaller  tfinnajie. 

COKN  EXP<JKTS  I'l'T  OFF. 

At  this  isanie  titJie  there  was  >i.s  mivity  of  freio-ht  ears  in  (he  West. 
w*hieii  undoiihtedly  etvntrilHiteil  to  the  sliriiikaire  of  our  exjHU'ls,  hut 
.the  first  and  really  paratuount  factor  wa>  that  set  forth  l*y  tlie  (.\>in- 
lUf^reial  Ihdletin  the  tii\ersioi»  of  the  liritish  ships  that  had  n»ono[j6- 
li/4'd  onrtrafle  ti>  the  more  luyent  laiNinessof  hurryin«r  Ihiti^h  f  roups, 
j^-uns,  and  anmjuiiition  t»iU  lt»  4Suiitli  Africa.  As  pointing  the  damage 
this  far-uwny  war  hroij^ht  to  Atueriean  a^n'ieuUure.  the  t  ■oiuuu^reial 
Bulletin  added: 

Tlie  iiiiirtt  noti«HMih!e  falho^r  off  ha^  Iteen  tn  <H«rn.  l^ist  year  therf  wcn-rxported  uj> 
to  IVhniarv  IK,  j^oinc  LM(>T,<W4  hunhtds,  while  np  t'*tbe  pn^ent  thiie  the  exports'  thin 
year  have  Keen  only  H02,024  hnnhelj*.  The  artual  deereufe  in  c'ereal  shipnunti-  this 
year  iH  l,7iW),(KK)  luishdi*  wht*ii  rorupared  with  la**t  year^j*  hus<ine»i. 


KKinCEn   CArTLK    SHieMENTS. 

The  total  \oH^  io  Auu^ricaii  a^^rieulttire.  due  to  foi^eit^u  inouopolv  t)f 
our  iH-enn  earryin^^  and  the  i'oiiMM[uetU  tieuioralizalion  wrouirhl  \yy  the 
Snnth  Afrieiin  war,  has  never  In^en  rcnnpnted,  hut  it  nrust  have  l»een 
itmuense.  Our  farmers  itj  previous  year>  liad  tieea  hd  to  Ixdiev c  that 
a  foivij>"ii  war  in  whicli  even  one  of  the  p<iwers  uf  Europe  waseu^'^a^'ed 
would  vastly  quicken  the  demand  fiu*  American  meats  anti  hreadstntfs. 
But  the  plain  truth  is  that  in  the  South  African  war  onr  e\port>^  of 
these  artii  ies  fell  off  instead  of  inereasino-,  imd  fidl  ulf  niuitdy  hecaiise 
wt^  hir'kfd  tlte  shifKH  to  deliver  the  ijochIs  Britain  re(|nirin^^  her  own 
slops  foi-  nthi^r  purposes*  The  Boer  war  hegan  in  (Jctober,  lS*di*.  In 
thi^  calendar  year  ls'.»S  W(*  had  sold  to  the  United  Kint^^doju  :»42,i>stl 
cattle,  vahunl'at  !!^olj;r>s,yoli.  In  th<^  calendar  year  l-sicj.  inchalin^  the 
he^^imiinf,''  of  the  war.  we  sold  to  tin-  l^tjiteil  Kingdom  ?^(K3.5MV*  cattle. 
valued  at  J?2T,T;^7JiU.  In  VMH)  we  sold  335,U2u  cattle,  valued  at 
$:^1,414,0M3 — more  than  in  lst»VI,  but  less  than  in  the  j>eace  year  1898. 


Whoa  ihi'  HiiHsh  sliipowinM'^  withdrew  thoir  best  vesself?;  to  uudei- 
takf^  protitMljle  (iov<*rimierU  charters,  they  suhtstituted  for  thoiii  a  few 
old,  cheap,  ineflicient  craft— but  they  promptly  marked  their  freight 
rates  up  *io  per  e«Mit  and  so  I'urncd  as  uiucli  luoney  a.s  ever  out  or  n 
dimmishoci  vohuue  of  Amerienn  eoiuuieree.  Tlie  pnictieal  result,  of 
eouvse.  WHS  that  our  shrewd  tmris-Allatitie  kiusnieii  then3l>y  fon*od 
tlii^  furuiers  itud  riiiielimi»ii  of  the  westn-n  Stiites  mid  the  plaiiterj*  of 
the  South  to  contrif)ute  to  the  cost  of  subdi!iu)^,the  Boer  n^publicb  of 
South  Afriea. 

Co  u  lit  J  n^^  both  diniinished  t*x  ports  and  increased  freight  rate?^.  the 
direct  and  iudireet  loss  of  our  w-estern  farniers  because  uf  Hriti.sh 
monopoly  of  the  4'hief  part  of  our  oceau  carrying  amst  have  been  in 
18HS^  anil  l!*n(i  uiauy  millions  of  dollars— enoutrh,  probably,  to  havt* 
syhsidizi*d  u\ir  entire  Aniericun  merchant  fleet  for  twenty  yeaiN. 

WHAr   OK   A    UREATEB   CONFLICT f 

If  this  svtis  the  result  of  one  ?<maU  conli'h-t  with  petty  States,  bavitig' 
not  one  sliip  uf  tiieir  own,  the  result  t<»  our  H^jfricultural  exiMirt  trade 
of  H  serious  European  war  rnn  readily  be  conjectured  -  sue n  a  war  a** 
has  hi^en  iictualiv  tlireatejied  more  than  once  in  the  two  years  sinco  th<^ 
Japanese  llf^et  tirst  attacketl  Port  Arthur.  The  ti^reat  eomhat^ntsi  in 
such  a  struo^i^le  would  need  every  ship  of  their  own  and  every  seafar- 
intr  mnu  in  their  lii»;htiiiLJ  line  or  in  (he  swarm  of  auxlliarir^s  required 
by  the  coui[)lex  ni*eds  of  modern  armored  stjuadrons.  And  th*>u**'h 
the  LInit(nl  States  has  a  lai<jfe  coastwise  HtM't,  most  of  these  ciaft  are 
in  constant  use  and  not  desi^^ned  for  over-sea  navit^^atiou,  Tbt*  with- 
drawal of  the  trans  Atlantic  liners  flyin^^  British  and  Oerman  Jlu<:s  wnuld 
mean  paralysis  to  the  exiKU't  trade  and  a  crushiuef  loss  to  our  mi  11  ions 
of  producers  of  hreadstuffs,  cotton,  and  j>rovisious.  Millions  of  men 
far  inland,  who  had  never  seen  the  sea,  would  be  demanding  of  Ck>n- 
^ress  an  explanation  why  there  wiis  no  American  merchant  marine 
and  insisting''  on  an  answi^r. 

NO   MHieS   TO    SOLTTH    AMKHK'A, 

But  it  is  not  only  in  our  trans- Atlantic  trade  tliat  we  are  at  the  mercy 
of  Kuroi>e.  As  Fi'iv'^ident  Koosevelt  says  in  his  messaj^e  to  the  present 
CVmg:ress,  *'It  can  ncjt  hut  Im?  a  source  t»f  regret  and  iiueasiriesB  to  us 
tliat  the  lines  of  commuuieation  with  our  sister  republics  of  South 
America  should  he  chiefly  under  foreign  control.'* 
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Fifteen  year;*  ttoro  New  York  aieivhitiits  built  und  put  into  sorvife 
to  Brazil  a  line  of  lar<r<*  American  steamers  esiKHiully  adapted  to 
the  trade — prolmMy  the  best  rtmil,  pas^en^er.  and  freight  ships  that 
had  fjeen  seen  in  Houthern  waters*  They  were  eapicious  eai'riers  and 
took  out  great  qtuuitities  rjf  Aineriean  merehundise,  chietly  agrieultoral 
prodiiets  from  the  interitn'  States,  Thif^  line  [jad  no  mail  nuhsidy  like 
that  enjoyed  hy  every  similar  tine  running  out  to  Bnixil  from  Europe. 
Without  sueh  a  subsidy,  or  some  etjuivalent  mitioiml  aid,  no  sxwh 
regular  serviee  to  South  Auterira  ever  lias  sueeeeded.  lliis  litie  applied 
to  tVvngres8  for  a  m*)derate  subvention.  L^>ngress  professed  to  t)e 
afraid  of  fostering  "'nKUiojMdy  '*  ajid  refused.  Thereyi>on  tliis  Ameri- 
ca!! line,  the  best  h*ne  to  South  America,  and  the  i>nly  such  line  unaided 
by  it*  government,  hauled  down  its  Hag  and  quit  the  route* 


A    K<jRKlO\    M<>N*U*OLY. 


tThis  h*ft  the  trade  to  the  tmdisputed  mastery  of  Britisli  and  (German 
companies  which  had  giHKl  reaMjjis  of  their  own  f^*r  t*ol  rm-cmraging 
American  ecimrnerie.  Thev  pnH*eeded  to  form  a  toridu nation  to 
•'squeeze  the  Yankees/'  as  the  Amei'iran  consul-general  at  Kio  Janeiro 
u  f<nv  years  ago  rhiis  described  it: 

Sirii;e  Mari'h  15  the  freight  rates  et4talJ^^^hc^d  iiy  the  Kuroi>eari  t*tearnfciliip  inint,  trcm- 
trollinjf  tlie  tranpportati< >n  hetwopii  Bmzil  mu\  X\w  Cnitt^l  Stat<*s»  are  40  rentn  and  5 
\MiT  rent  jiriiiijice  ]^er  hii^  oi  IHO  kilugrums*  { ]'A2  iwmmlt*}  Wtween  Rio  ami  Xew  York. 
Hiijee  la^t  August  the  freVht*?  have  l^eeu  raint-^l  aa*l  lowereil  and  towered  and  raised 
again  ti»  snit  the  pttrpo,«e  of  tlie  in\t*\  rill  they  have  re»ehefl  their  preiaent  level  .  ,  . 
The  tni?t  lias  an  a^reenient  with  er^ffiH*  shippers  liere  to  pay  them  a  I'ebate  of  5  per 
ri*nt  at  the  end  of  every  *iix  tnoiuhn  ir*ini  the  date  of  the  ajfrt^'metit  on  all  frfiirhts^ 
iTillerted:  t^rovided.  however,  that  this  relmte  in  forfeiteil  in  ea^e  the  shippers  >rive 
freiirht  to  any  ve.«8el  not  InjIon^iiiK  to  tlie  tnist  during  the  peri«)d  .^tipnlated.  Tlirou|^h 
this  arrangement  the  trni»t  controin  tlie  sin p[»L'rs  and  American  ve>ij?elH  >?o  home  in 
I      balla.«t. 

H     Of  course  the^e  American^ vessels,  thus  deprived  hy  the  European 

Bshippinc^  *'comt)ine"  of  all  chiuice  of  a  return   carM;u,  vnn  tiot  load  at 

BtNew  York*  New  Oileans*  or  otlu^r  American  ports  for  Brazil,     Mean- 

Bwhile  the  foreign  steatneisctf  the  '■  lomhine,''  when  they  have  hrought 

1^ their  eotfee  cargoes  tu  the  United  States,  cross  to  Europe  and  load 

there  in  their  own  ports  with  European  mannfaettires,  in  which  their 

owners  are  interested,  for  Jlrazil,  and  su  hack  to  the   I'nited  States 

with  (offce, 

^^  m  UTINO    THE    F'ARIUKRS   MOST, 

One  aceompaiiiment  of  the  workings  of  this  foreign  shipping  **eom- 
hine'-  and  these  "triatigidar  voyages''  is  that  our  AnH*rirai>  exports 
to  Brazil  have  fallen  from  JSi5jar),tH)0  iu  lst»5  to  :?lo,ti55,0()0  in  1904. 
I      Ouigress  refused  a  mail  snhvention  of  J?200,f*OU  a  year,  and  cut  otf 
^fonr  ndlhons  of  American  commeree.     This  loss  falls  most  heavily, 
■•not  ou  the  coast  States,  hut  on  the  agrii-nltural  States  of  tlieWest — for 
P^oiir  exports  Ut  Hrn/Jl  were  very  largely  l>readstutfs  and  provisions. 
We  sold  to  Brazil  $:iJ>SS,0(K)  worth  <d'  Hour  in  189.5  and  only  *1 .7S5,IK)0 
til  UHM,     American  eonsufar  and  other  lepresentatives  ni  Brazil  all 
agn»e  that  this  shrinkage  iu  tlie  tlonr  trade  is  due  primarily  to  onfa- 
vorahle  freight  rates  and  an  irregular  shipping  service—  to  a  lack  of 
America  a  ships  owned  and  run  ui  American  mterests.     A>s  Consul- 
General  Seeger  repoi't?^,  '*  a  Kio  coDmiis.siou  house  made  a  protit  by 


-^bippiii^i  lloui  fn>iii  New  York  tf)  Europe  mid  thence  to  Uio.  altboug"!! 
the  incivustnl  tliffereitce  of  triiv<*l  wan  oxer  3,(MK>  mileH/* 

THE   rR01»08KD   StJUlHEKN    UNK8. 

Mindful  of  thes4^  facts,  iiiul  of  the  adinonitioii  of  Frf*f*idorit  Koosevelt 
that  ^'It  is  not  li  good  thiii^  that  AniJ^rli'iui  iiierchantH  and  nmnufticv 
turers  should  have  to  send  theii*  ifoodn  and  letters  to  South  Anierica 
via  Europe  if  they  wish  security  nwd  disjmtt-h,"  the  Merchant  Marine 
Comniissiou,  in  the  l>il!  whicli  it  has  framed  and  introduced  in  th« 
Senate  am!  Ht*yse  of  Rrpresentativ*'s,  makes  .speoilir  provision  for  do 
fewer  tluiii  three  new  American  steamship  lines  to  tlie  far  southern 
conntries  of  this  eontinetit — one  from  an  Atlantie  port  to  Brazil,  with 
a  maximum  mail  subvention  of  !!^150,(KKI  for  n  monthly  and  $30<*,tHX> 
for  a  fortnii^htly  serviee;  one  from  an  Atlantie  port  to  Arcrentina.  with 
a  inaxinjuni  mail  subvention  of  $187,500  for  a  monthly  and  !i^i75,<XM> 
for  a  fortni^^litly  serviciu  and  one  from  a  port  of  the  (hilf  of  Mexico 
trO  BniJiiL  with  a  maximum  mail  su Invention  of  $137,5no  for  a  nionthlj 
aiid$'JT5,0U0  for  a  foitni^htly  service;  besides  two  litie?*  to  the  Lstbiuus 
of  Panama-  <nie  from  a  t  iulf  port,  the  other  from  a  jxirt  in  tiie  Pacitic^ 
Alto^^^tiirr*  out  of  the  ten  new  t  ontraet  mail  routes  protmsed  in  this 
bill,  tive  run  to  South  Ameriea,  and  out  of  total  subventions  of 
sf2vB65,oon  for  the.se  ten  lines,  *1, 145,000  ijs  devoted  to  these  South 
American  st-rvicen. 


NATIONAL   AID   MK^LNfi   LOWRB   HATES. 


From  the  days  when  l'onjjres8  under  the  admonition  of  President 
l*oIk  f^ranted  tlie  tirst  mail  snhventionK  to  American  steamers  tjn  th« 
route  to  Europe,  national  aid  to  shippinjr  has  always  brought  not  only 
improved  tmnsptnt^ition  facilities  but  lower  freight  rates.  Says 
Lindsay,  the  historian  of  the  British  merchant  marine:  "^  Before  the 
Collins  (Ameriean  trans- Atlantic)  liae  was  established,  the  Ciinard 
steamers  were  ret^eiving  t7  lOs  mterHnf^  per  ton  freight,  whieb  wa8 
so  nuieh  a  monoptdy  rate  that  in  two  years  after  the  Oillins  line 
liad  (Himmeneed  the  ratr  of  freight  fcdl  to  £4  sterling  per  ton/' 

That  til  is  is  still  the  result  oi  state  aid  to  shipping  ih  demonstrate*  _ 
anew  by  some  frenh  evidence  nf  especial  iDterest  to  the  farmers  t>f  the" 
Western  States.     In  llioi  Canada  granted  a  ,subsidv  of  §15<>JMH>  fur  a 
monthly  steamship  servire  from  Montreal  to  South  Afriea.     Tn  11>01 
Canada  sent  only  $2t>,8l5  worth  of  good.s  to  Cape  Tow^n  and  Natal* 
In  Wm  C^uiada  sent  *2,::^2S,rHJO  worth, 

AN   AMERICAN    LINE  TO   WOITTH    AFRICA. 

No  American  steamers  run  from  tjur  ports  to  South  Africa.  The 
tmde  is  in  the  hands  of  a  foreign  shipping  monojMjly,  whieh  has  lately 
made  a  heavy  advance  in  rates.  Consul -General  Washington,  who 
reports  "'a  remarkable  growth  in  the  ('anatlian  trade  with  Sooth  Africa 
since  the  granting  of  an  annual  subsidy  l^y  the  Canadian  (xovernment 
in  1901/'  also  states  signitieantly: 

A  trarle  report  rwtfjve<l  here  from  New  York  dated  Aa|?ii8t  1^  1905|  quoted  the  rat^ 
for  the  next  direi  t  t^twuner  from  that  i>ort  to  CajK*  Town  aa  not  excetMlinj?  $ti.70  iier 
tpn;  to  l!last  London  and  Durlwin,  17.91,  and  tlie  SepU'iiil^r  sailing  from  Montreal  at 

Elizabeth  and  $4t87  to "      "      *  '  '     * 


$4.26  for  Cetpe  Touti  and  Port 


'  to  East  London  and  Darban. 
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In  other  words,  because  of  the  establishment  of  a  direct  subsidised 
Canadian  line  freight  rates  on  Canadian  breadstuffs,  lumber,  pro- 
visions, etc.,  from  Montreal  to  South  Africa  are  from  $2  to  $8  a  ton 
below  the  rate  exacted  by  foreign  steamships  on  similar  American 
products  from  New  York  to  South  Africa. 

In  the  bill  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Commission,  one  of  the  proposed 
new  steamship  services  is  from  an  Atlantic  port  to  South  Africa,  wHIi 
a  maximum  mail  subvention  of  $187,500  for  a  monthly  and  ^75,000 
for  a  fortnightly  line.  This  would  eive  the  western  farmers  equal 
opportunity  with  their  Canadian  rivfus  in  the  South  African  export 
trade,  our  share  of  which  has  lately  been  declining. 


SHIP  MATEEIALS  ALREABY  FEEE. 


Dingley  tariff  allow  the 


Sections  1:^  and  13  of  tho 
iDiportatioii  in  Vioiid  of  ''all  inatorials  of  foroitrn  production 
h^  micessRvy  for  the  ootistriirtioii  of  vessels  hnilt  in  the  LTnited  States 
for  foreit^n  account  and  ownership  or  for  the  purpose  of  being 
CQiployed  in  the  forcij^n  tmde,  incliidin^r  the  tnidc  betweeu  the  Atlantic 
anci  Facitic  ports  of  the  United  States/^  ''all  j^ueh  materials  necessarv 
for  the  hiillding  of  their  niacliinery  and  all  articles  necessary  for  their 
outfit  and  etjuipment/'  and  "'all  articles  of  foreign  productKin  needed 
for  the  repair  uf  Anieric^an  ves.se Is  eno^iipfed  in  fureipj-n  trade,  including^ 
the  trade  hetween  the  Atlantic  and  Pacihc  ports  of  the  United  Stateei.  fl 
and  "'  upon  proof  that  such  mnt<^ rials  have  Iteen  used  for  such  purposes  ^ 
no  duties  shall  be  naid  thereoti/*  *' Hut  vessels  receivinor  the  benefit 
of  this  section  shall  tiot  he  aliinved  to  engat^e  in  the  coastwise  trade 
of  the  United  States  for  more  than  two  months  in  any  one  year  except 
upon  the  payment  to  the  United  States  of  the  duties  of  which  a  rel>ate 
is  herein  allowed/'  The  Merchant  ilarine  ("oiiimisMion  in  it^  repoi-t 
of  last  3'ear  recommended  that  this  two  months*  participation  in  the 
€oa.stwise  trade  be  extendt^d  to  six  months. 

The  effect  of  sections  12  and  13  of  the  Dingley  tariff  free  list  is  to 
give  al>solutely  free  materials  to  the  builders  of  American  ve?*sels  for 
the  foreign  trade.  For  more  tlian  thirty  years  the  ujaterials  for 
wooden  vessels  have  been  fre(\  and  iron  and  steel  materials  were  non*, 
dutiable  in  the  McKinley  tariff  of  1890,  i 

Yet  this  free-material  privilef]re  has  had  no  appret-iable  success  in 
checkinL'  the  decline  of  ocean  shipbuildintr  in  America,  Though  all 
the  HteeT  |ilates  and  lieams  and  angles  and  materials  for  the  machinery 


I 


can  be  brought  from  abroad  without  duty,  no  merchant  vessels 
constructed  here  for  ''  foreign  account  and  ownership," 


are  J 


OF    NO    AVAIL. 

The  truth  is  that  tariff-free  materials  do  not  touch  the  root  of  the 

difficulty  at  all.  If  the  iron  and  steel  required  in  the  making  of  the 
machinery  to  produce  woolen  or  worsted  fabrics  were  admitted  free 
of  duty,  the  privilege  niiglit  be  of  some  value  if  the  maiuifacturer 
coutinued  to  receive  protection  on  his  tinished  goods  against  the  low 
wages  of  his  competitors  in  Europe*  But  if  the  materials  entering' 
into  the  niachinery  were  free,  and  if  there  were  no  protection  what- 
ever on  the  tinished  prtxluct  of  the  woolen  and  worsted  industry,  it  is 
not  likely  that  tliero  would  be  much  demand  for  the  free  material 
machinery,  or  tluit  many  woolen  and  woi"Hted  mills  would  be  running- 
ID  the  United  States, 
16 
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This  b  exactly  the  condition  of  the  ocean  sliipbiiiidiiii/itidustrv,  the 
one  unprotected  industry  which  is  constuntly  face  to  face  with  very 
sharp  roreii»'n  competition.  Th*'  inateriHls  of  the  ships  are  free  -just 
as  free  iis  hiw  can  make  tlieiiL  But  few  free  unite  rials  aie  imported 
and  no  .ships  are  built,  In-causc  the  shipowner,  corresponding^  to  the 
woolen  or  worsted  manyfacturer,  has  no  proteetiou  from  his  govern- 
nient  agaJDHt  the  cheap  wages  or  the  subsidies  of  foreign  lauds* 

MAKINO    FREE   MATERIALS    EFFECTIVE. 

If,  however,  a  subvention  oi*  suii^idy  were  provided  to  protect  and 
encnurat^'e  the  ship  owner  to  run  his  ship  constantly  in  foreign  trade, 
then  he  would  have  the  motive  whirh  he  almost  wholly  lacks,  for 
availing  himself  of  the  free-matrrial  privilege. 

Ah  it  is  now,  noliodv  builds  an  ocean  vessel  in  Americii  without  cal- 
culating to  have  to  fall  back  on  the  coastwise  trade,  which  is  and 
always  has  been  absolutely  protected  against  foreign  competition. 
Under  such  a  law  as  that  proposed  by  the  Merchant  .ilarine  Conimis- 
sioa  a  shipowner  could  safely  contract  to  build  a  steamer  of  free 
materials  if  it  seemed  desirable,  and  then  cruploy  the  vessel  under 
subvention  exckisivcly  in  ftu'cign  couuiierce.  But  a  suhvention  or 
some  equivalent  encouragement  to  riui  an  Anierictiii  ocean  steauiship 
after  she  is  built  is  indispensalde,  if  any  real  vitality  is  to  1h?  given  to 
the  free-material  privilege. 

An  American  ship  owner  who  had  a  ten-year  n>ail  contract  for  a 
fleet  of  steamers  in  toe  trade  to  South  America  or  the  Orient  would  It« 
in  a  position  U)  command  free  ntaterial  prices  for  the  steel  for  his  new 
ships.  Indeed  it  \>  assumed  and  luuhMxtood  iuliu^  .shipbuilding  trade 
that  when  a  new  ocean  fleet  is  awaiting  construction  in  the  Onitcd 
Stiites,  the  steel  will  be  forthcoming  at  tlie  worlds  jirices.  Those 
steel  makers  who,  as  disclosed  by  the  testimony  before  the  Merchant 
Marine  Commission,  asked  American  builders  ^82  per  ton  for  plates, 
and  delivered  the  same  plates  at  Belfast,  Iioland,  f*»r  $24,  were  dealing 
v?ith  lake  yards  and  domestic  vessels  to  which  the  free-ujaterial  clauses 
do  not  apply.  Prices  of  siiip  steel  have  advanced  in  finglaiid  so  tiiat 
they  are  now  very  umcli  nearer  to  the  rates  charged  here  for  coastwise 
vessels. 

A    BASELESS  OBJECTION. 

Any  argument,  therefore,  that  a  subvention  to  American  ship  owners 
in  foreign  trade  would  be  a  subvention  to  the  steel  trust,  rests  upon 
an  insuflicient  UTjderstanding  of  the  facts  in  the  case,  and  of  the  hroad 
free-material  privilege  of  the  existing  tariff.  All  that  is  needed  to 
vitalize  that  ju-ivilege  and  make  it  of  real  and  great  impurtanee  to  the 
American  njercliant  marine  is  to  protect  and  encourage  the  American 
8hip)wner  by  national  subventions. 

These  subventions,  as  framed  by  the  Conmiission,  never  were 
intended  to  compensate  for  any  such  indefen.-'ible  discrimination  as 
that  practiced  by  the  steel  makers,  whtj  askrd  American  builders  !^:it^  a 
ton  for  ship  plates  and  kid  them  down  for  Sif4  a  t^>n  at  B«dfast.  It  is 
not  the  pri(*e  of  materials,  or  onl\  that  in  relatively  small  part,  which 
makes  an  American  vessel  cost  more  than  a  British  vessel.  The  iloni- 
inating  factor  is  not  the  material^,  bul  the  wages  of  the  skilled  work- 
njan  who  fashions  the  plates,  beams,  etc.,  into  the  tinished  ship 


b» 


8.  Doc.  141,  59-1 2 
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A   CASE  IN   POINT. 


A  vivid  dt^nionstmtioM  of  this  was  aiforded  a  tV'vv  years  ago  nhen 
ArjiLTii-an  and  British  yard??  \>h\  against  each  otlier  fur  the  cunstriic- 
tion  of  a  ear^^o  htoainer  with  a  <.'a[mcity  of  5,00()  toii-s.  TJiere  wiL^a 
serious  strike  at  that  turn;  iu  Eiij^laiid,  and  hpniuse  of  thii»  and  otbor 
causes  stoi'i  ])lat*^s  were  .sellinjLT  there  at  !ti40.st>  a  too,  as  coni pared  with 
$2H  in  tlie  Tnited  States.  Thr  materials  f(jr  tliisship  wouin  have  coM 
the  British  iaiilders  SscxnuO:  the  Aineriean  huilder.s,  *l)3JiUlL  Yet. 
biddni|i'  a*^nuiist  eacli  other  fuf  tfit^  narrowest  protit,  the  Ainericaiij^ 
oti'ered  iui  estiniati*of  ?i^275.H*>0;  th^^  Uritish,  ^tiUjMM),  The  chief  rea-J 
8on  for  this  was  thai  Atuf^rieaa  shii>yiird  ineehaiiies  receive  wa^08  very! 
nearly  twice  as  hit^^h  as  tho8e  of  their  British  coliipetit4.ii*s. 

OrR   SHIPS  rHEAeE.ST    EVEXTUALLT. 

Yet  this  does  not  mean  that  American  ships  will  always  cost  nioT 
than  British  ships.  There  was  a  time  when  Ameriean  loeaiuotive.-^  andl 
railw^ay  ht  idf,^i*s  cost  a  i^reat  deal  more  than  British  lueoniotive**  and 
ljrid«-es,  hot  that  was  before  lo(u>motive  and  hridt,'*'  huikling-  iti-  this, 
country  had  t^^athered  experience,  prartieed  ^tRndardizin•if,  andj 
achicvi*d  all  the  eeonuinies  of  lar^^e  produrtioji*  Now  we  lUHnufae- 
ture  loeomotives  and  liridt^^es  and  sell  them  in  lonifirtition  hII  over  ihel 
world.  When,  by  tirni  and  adeijuaie  eneouraLfenn-nt  to  shippinc^.  wdj 
develop  shiplniildini<r  also  to  a  marmfavturintr  business,  hi<fh  vva^es] 
paid  to  workmen  in  ronstant,  nut  spusmcxhc.  employment  will  not! 
prevt*T!t  n  steaily  output  o(  ships  as  low  in  eost  as  they  are  efficient  J 
and  economical  in  operation. 

DINCLET   TARIFF   FREE    LIST. 

Sec.  12.  That  all  mat<*rials  of  foreijjn  pn»fliiiftion  which  may  be  net'espary  forth©! 
constnu'tion  oi  veR«eIw  huilt  in  the  rtiitetl  ??tHte**  for  foreign  account  mul  ownership,  f 
or  for  the  piirrMist^  of  l>tinjj  ciii|iloyt"<l  in  tlii^  foriign  trade,   iarhnlintr  the  trade  { 
l>et\veeii  the  Atlantic  and   Paciiic  |n>rt.M  of  thf  I'liittMl  States,  and  all  Hiu'h  niateriafs  i 
fiecefc-sary  for  the  hniUlin^of  Uvcir  mafhinery,  and  all  articles  neces«jiry  for  their  out- 
fit and  eijuipment; may  lie  ini|Mjrted  in  Imiul  under  snrli  re^ulatii>ns  as  the  !^e<Tetarv 
of  the  Treasury  may  ])re^'rihe;  and  n[Ktu  nnnif  that  =ucli  nmteriiila  have  V>et»n  nsfti 
for  b<nch  pnrpoi^es  no  duties  ^bull  he  jmid  thereon.     But  venaels  receiving  the  bcneJit 
of  til  is  flection  chilli  not  tte  uHnweil  t*>  eniza^ie  in  the  Ciiastwise  trade  of  the  t^niteti 
Statei^  more  thmi  twu  months  iti  iniy  one  year,  exce[4   mjon  the  payment  to  the 
United  States  of  the  duties  of  which  a  rehnte  i;-  herein  alloued:  I^rorided,  That  ve»* 
sele  huilt  In  the  Fnit+Hl  Statefj  for  foreigrn  aciount  and  ownen^hip shall  not  beatluw^ed 
to  enita)>re  in  the  foantwise  ti-aile  of  the  United  States. 

Skc.  hH.  That  all  articles  of  fonutfu  pro<luctioa  neede«l  for  the  retiair  of  American 
vessels  en^rn^ed  in  foM^m  trade,  inelndin)|:  the  trade In^ueen  the  Atlantit  and  I'acitic 
ports  of  the  United  States,  may  l>e  witFnlrawn  from  bonded  warehou??eH  free  of  rTt^t  v 
under  auch  regulations  as  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  preecribe. 


8TA*rKMENTS    OF   8Hll'BUn.Dl':HS. 

The  William  Cra:^ip  &  8ons  Ship 

AND  Emunk  Builiuni;  Cumpany, 

Office  of  the  Vice-Phesiuent, 

I%f'/fi(it-//f/u'ff^  Jififtfitni  15^  1906, 

Dear  Sm:  RetVrrinjr  to  your  letter  of  tho  Uth  iustuut,  rfH[iiesting* 
to  be  iof(jruiod  as  to  the  uHmher  i»f  tons  of  st+^el  plates  and  shapes 
rtHjuinHl  for  the  const rueti^ui  of  eaeh  of  four  sufh  steamers  as  we  are 
now  building  for  the  New  York  and  Cuha  Mail  Steamship  Company, 
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and  h4>\v  much  more  the  steel  would  cost  if  piuThHj:*ed  at  tln^  ruling 
pric<*s  in  this  couittry  tljan  if  ini^>ortpd  from  (Ireat  Brituin,  1  beg  to 
state  as  follows: 

The  amount  of  steel  plates  in  one  vesstd  is  l.!t<M>  tou.s  and  the  amount 
of  steel  shapes  in  one  ve.sMi»l  is  \M\  tons. 

Ret  iHitly,  hv  reRson  of  the  rapid  rise  in  the  prices  of  materials  in 
Great  Britain,  the  foreig-n  huilder  pays  almost  as  mueh  for  plates  and 
shapes  as  we  do:  in  faet,  thf'  dirt*ereu<'e  in  eost  lietween  steel  purchased 
in  tliis  country  and  abroad  for  veH^els  of  this  size  would  ^jt*  as  follows: 

FlaU^s .-.- ,.,  <i5,328 

Shapes o,88<) 

makin^^  a  total  si\\injr  of  ^11,20S  in  the  materia!  purehased  ahroiid. 
The  sts^  vtners  referred  to  will  rost  eotiipleh*  up\vard  of  $1MX)JHHI  eaeh; 
so  that  the  ditferenee  in  the  cost  of  tht'ir  steel  i>lates  and  shapes  between 
here  and  abroad  reprpst-nts  oidy  a  little  more  than  1  per  cent  uf  the 
total  value  of  eaeh  sti^amer. 

Whei-e  vessels  have  l>i*en  intended  for  the  foreii^n  trade  alone  the 
varifuis  steel  iirterests  have  offered  to  st^M  us  ihi*  materials  at  the  best 
export  priee.s, 

\erv  trulv,  yours. 


Edwin  S.  Ckamp, 

Hun.  Jacob  H.  (Jali.inger, 

CAa irttai n  Mereh a ?*  t  Ma rtn  *   Vf *ih  n *  tns um 

oj* the  United  SUite^^    W(whtntjfnn^  />.  (/. 


\   . 

Sm:  In  response  to  your  incpiiry  of  the  llth  instant,  I  be^  t-o  say 
that  the  last  tpiotatiou  whieh  we  have  ou  foreitiifn  steel  was  under  date 
of  NovemI>er  2o.  \^H}^k  when  we  obtained  prici^s  for  the  purjxise  of 
((uotinj^  on  a  steamer  t4j  be  built  under  sections  ll2  and  13,  free  list, 
L>inj4:Iey  law.     It  was  afterwards  decided  to  Imild  the  steamer  abroad. 

The  foreign  and  domestic  prices  at  tlint  date  appear  below,  I  may 
add  that  the  domestic  prinvs  of  steel  are  tfie  same  at  the  present  tinn\ 
and  I  am  not  advised  whether  there  has  been  any  change  in  tlte  foreii^n 
prices, 

per  pound* 

P!at<?^:  Stt^l  CoD^>any  of  8i'otlaiid»  f.  o.  b.  Philaik^lphia,  in  bond. 1*  T.^\ 

Sliape.«:  Steel  Corrmtiny  of  Scotland,  L  o.  b,  Phiiatldphia,  m  boud. 1.  m\ 

Plates:  Doniestii',  f.  o.  Ii.  Philrtilelpliiii ,. L  73i 

8hape.«:  Dtimej^tic,  f.o.b.  Phila<lelf)hiii  - 1.  83i 

Differeiu*e  in  cost  of  phites  and  shapes  for  a  5tlO-foot  freight  and 
passen^i*r  steamer  bnilt  of  foreign  steel  and  domestic  steel  at  the  above 
prices,  estimated  as  folhiws: 


Domestic. 


Coat  per 
pound. 


Total. 


ForeJgii. 


pound.       *"•**- 


•nee. 


a.000,000  jMiund*  stmpfs. 


CcMtt. 


06,050 


1.73il  fl38,fi00 


Total . 


m.850  I .,     187.950 


1200 
6. 700 


5.900 
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We  would  regard  the  above  as  a  fair  estimate  of  the  amount  of 
j^teel  plates  and  shapes  required  in  the  building  of  a  500-foot  steamer, 
but  the  amount,  of  course,  would  vary  according  to  the  type  of  vessel. 
A  ship  of  this  size  would  probably  require  from  4,500  to  6,000  tons. 
The  completed  value  in  this  country  of  a  vessel  of  this  description 
would  be  about  $800,000  to  $900,000. 

It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  at  the  time  the  above  foreign  quotations 
were  received  ship  plates  and  shapes  were  very  high  abroad,  owing  to 
the  great  activity  there  in  shipbuilding. 

Yours,  respectfully,  S.  M.  Knox, 

Secretary  and  Treasurer 
Hon.  Jacob  H.  Gallinoer, 

United  States  Senato?'^  Washington^  D.  C. 


Great  Britain  he^mi  to  paj  iiiail  snhsidtes  to  stciim?^hip.s  in  1S4(L  and 
has  paid  in  iiniil  and  admiralty  suhsidi**s  nlKjut  S25(),fHHJ,o^^**  up  tii  the 
pre>it*nt  tiuie — far  more  than  any  otiier  nation. 

The  jinrpuMi'  of  tliese  subsidies  was  rietim^d  by  a  Parliaoii?ntary  com- 
mittee in  1^58  to  be — 

to  affoni  iih  rapid,  frt^tjueiit,  ari<l  pimt^taal  rom  in  tun  cations  with  distant  ports  which 
f*'ed  the  main  urtt^ries  of  British  coajnierre,  and  with  the  iin><t  iiii|*<»rtant  of  onr  for- 
Hijj:n  i>««f!ij^e.s^ioaj?it  to  foster  iimriti rue  enterpric^e,  &iu\  U*  enmnrtige  the  production  of 
a  wjperior  idu8fi  of  vesself^,  which  woidd  promote  the  convenienee  of  the.  country  in 
tiine  of  peiite  anci  Sigmi^t  in  defending  its  f'tii^res  flj^fainst  hofltile  ttggTftesions, 

These  snlisidized  British  steam  linen— about  thirty  in  number—  belt 
the  world  everywhere,  rnntiin^  to  forei^^n  a.s  w'ell  an  to  eolonial 
markets* 

Beeansp  (treat  Britain  was  the  first  nation  to  offer  subsidies  r^n  a 
larc^e  scale,  she  devehiped  liy  the^e  means,  from  ls4t^  t^*  iSHn.  ship- 
yards attd  eiiffine  works  siibsetpiently  used  to  laiild  '^tran^p''  circar^o 
steamors.  So.  thouo-h  the  British  '*tiamp"  Heet  is  not  direetly  8uV)- 
sidized,  it  \^  indirortly  the  product  of  the  subsidy  system.  Most  of 
the  subsidized  ct^nipaTUfs  own  cargo  ships  as  well  as  mail  linern. 

Present  Britisli  subsidy  payments  ure  about  $<ijKMj,(Mn>  a  year,  not 
including  the  new  J^UltiOjJOU  if  rant  t<i  the  Ounard  Line,  Resides  the 
mail  stdHidies  there  are  admiralty  sid»sidtes  to  fast  steamers  and 
retainer  bounties  to  33,500  merchant  seamen  and  tishennen  of  the 
t^oyal  naval  reserve. 

British  tonnagfe,  whieh  was  11,737,000  iu  181K>,  bad  Increased  to 
l<;/.»*>*,*jKio  in  liai4. 

Recent  examples  of  British  subsidy  are  |^3iHJ,uno  to  a  I*acific  line 
froiti  British  C  ohmdua  to  Japan  atjtl  CIdna,  ^201)JH»(»  tA>  a  new  West 
India  line,  and  §l,t0ojK)O  to  the  tdd-estabrtshiHi  Cunard  Line  for  a 
swifter  service  between  Liverpool  an<l  New  York, 

The  larj^est  single  British  sid»sidy  is  §LbUOj)UO  to  the  Peninsular 
and  Oriental  Steam s!ii|>  Company  for  Hues  to  India,  China,  and  Japan, 
This  single  British  i-omimny  receives  about  Si^2no,Oiin  more  than  is  paid 
bv  the  l^nite*d  States  under  the  postal-aid  law  of  lSt»l  to  all  the  .steam- 
ships berieath  the  American  Hag. 

FRANCK, 

France  alx)!ished  discriminating  duties  and  atlopt>ed  the  ^^free'.ship'' 
pc3licy  in  IStJfj.  The  i*esult,  so  a  French  parliarncnt^iry  report  -•ftnteH, 
was  *"  ruinous  competition  *'  to  Fi'cnch  shipbtdlding. 

So  in  January,  187^,  discriminatitig  duties  were  reestablished,  but 
foreign  nations  promptly  retaliated  with  discriminating  duties  against 
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Frr»nrh  j^hipn^ — the  Tiiih^rl  Stntes.  by  prnrhmuition  of  Prosident  (irunt/ 
Octt^bt^r,   IST'i-^and  in  July,   isTH,   France    ropenied    dit^criiuinatiug 
duties  and  rotiiniod  to  ^"hw  stdps/'  giving  at  the  same  time  mail  ^ull~ 
si  dips  to  a  tVw  ntean*  line>.. 

Under  '*  free  ships"  the  French  marine  steadily  derreai^ed  and  >hi{i 
building  wks  suiotht^reti.  the  only  miin  being  in  mail  >teaTners.  Finalh 
when  it  had  beeojue  ditticutt  t*)  keep  alive  enough  shipyard?*  to  mail 
tain  the  Freneli  navy.  Parliaiuent,  in  isst,  offered  bounties  of  a  certaf 
sum  per  tou  for  vesstds  built  in  Fraiie*?,  aud  for  every  thousand  mile 
tmversed  in  foreign  eouimeree,  the  navigation  bounty  being:  paya^ 
at  half  rates  to  foreign -built  ships. 

This  Ijounty  system  was  experimental  and  faulty  at  tirst,  but  Frame 
has  [>atient]y  impr^oved  its  details  Mnd   reduced  the  extravagant  sufB 
paid  sail  ships,  whieh  souietiuies  enabled  them  to  run  in  )>athust  for  the 
bounty.     Great  shipyards  have  l>eeii  developed,  capable  of  buildinjg  th 
largest  merehant  steamers  and  armor  elads,  and  a  naval    reserve 
merchant  otlieers  and  seamen  has  been  createtl, 

French  tonnage,  whieh   fell    from    l.oTlf.iKJO  in  1H70  to  914,<XK> 
18H1,  has  increased  from  1,HI4JH*(!  in  is^o  to  UTOtLOOO  in  1904. 

French  mail  subsidies  are  al>out  !i^ri,uo(i,n(io  a  year,  and  the  con^tru 
tion  and  navigation  bounties  about  $3,50i*,i>0<>  additional. 


(iEKMANV. 


tiennany, 
poliey  only. 


like  France  and  Italy,  long  depended  on  a  '"free-ship^ 
and  found  it  ineffective,  (lerman  tonnage  standing  at 
l,0lii8jK:)0  in  1873  and  K24:3j.)uu  in  Jssi.  Meanwhile  Geruitin  sTiiiv 
building  was  dead,  and  even  (iermatiy's  uu^n  of -war  were  bought  m 
England,  ^M 

hill  in  ISSl  BismatTk.  in  an  earncnt  address  to  the  Keiehstag,  ur^^iH 
that   imperial  aid  ijc  given  to  (iermati  shipbnilding  and   navigaticuu 
This  was  done  in   18S5  through  a  law  granting  a  nmil  subvention  of, 
$1»(J47,0U0  a  year  for  tifteen  years  to  the   Noi'tli  (rermau  Lloyd  for 
mail  service  to  Chinn,  da]>an,  and  Australia,  and   t*et|uiriiig   that    thi 
8ubsidi?;ed  shii>s  shonld  be  l*uilt  in  Gei'maii  yards. 

Thissubsidy  created  the  (Tcrnian  shipyards  that  have  bnilt  the  IkutHvi 
himh  Ka'inrr   WlUuhi^  ih i   (fro.HHt\  etc..  and  the   large  (ierumn  l3$ittJ| 
ships  of  to-day.     In  Isiin  unolher  snbsid\  <d'  ^214  J  MM)  a  year  wa*s  give 
to  a  Genuati  ste^am  line  to  Fast  Africa. 

In  lSl»s-ln*  thi*  Reichstag  rcjiewed  both  snb.sidies,  increasing  their 
amounts  to  §l,:i:injKil)  for  the  Asiatic  ami  Austialian  and  t^Hmijanj  fur 
the  East  African  line,  and   retjuii  ijig  an  extended  service,  at  the  mod- 
erate speed  of  13  and  \\)\  knots.      Both  of  tliese  lines  had  l>ro tight  tilxjutj 
an  increase  many  fold  in  the  value  of  (iei*nian  export  etaumeree. 

Though  Gennany  gives  no  diiect  "-ubsidies  to  her  "tramp"  steamers, 
these  protit  indiriM'tly  by  the  ttade   which   the  snbsidized  lines   have 
createil,  and  share  in  the  general  imperial  p<^»li(  y  of  cncourageujent  to] 
the  merchant  unirine. 

For  l>csidt\s  tlic  std^idi*^^  (lonnan  shipiJing  is  aided  by  the  hauling* 
at  cost  on  (lernnin  State  I'aitway;^  of  nialeiial>^  for  (ierniaii  ship- 
yards -a  virtual  hoimty  on  shijibnilding.  These  State  railways  alsc 
give  through  preferential  rates  to  goods  for  i^xpcu't  by  German  steamers,* 
while  British  steamship  managers  assert  that  tlie  passage  of  iinmi* 
gnints  through  <iermany  is  obstrinted  unless  they  liold  tickets  by  Ger* 
man  lines. 
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Tlic?  two  greut  Gevnmn  steatiiHhip  companies  runniug^  to  Aiiiprica, 
the  North  (lerjnun  I^loyd  luul  Haiiiljur^-Ann^rirun^  wen^  built  up 
kri:roly  by  thv  heavy  (foniisin  iniiiiit^rniit  tniliii*  of  years  a^o,  and  when 
not  direct  I  y  sid^sidized  are  a^*si.sted  itj  every  possible  way  by  the  power- 
ful itiMiKMieeof  the  (iovernnieiit,  which  rerfjirds  these  cornjmiues  us  the 
Gerumn  rnival  reserve,  and  u  part  of  the  iiiilitjiry  and  coniniereial 
luarlunery  of  the  Km  pi  re. 

These  <  f  eruian  ecmipunie!^,  havnicr  ^rown  rich  out  of  Americnn  trade, 
took  fast  steamers  from  their  Kew  York  service  in  189Snnd  sold  them 
t4>  Spjiin— one  or  two  were  in  the  Heet  wliii^h  started  from  Cadi/  to 
attnek  All  mi  nil  r>ewey  at  Manila. 

(ierman  mereliaiit  tonnage,  which  ^rew  only  from  I,<iW,iHM>  in  ls73 
to  L*i43,0iM)  in  l^sl,  under  "'free  ships''  alone,  has  no^v  rapidly 
increased  to3,81*3,UOU  under  these  various  forms  of  imperial  assistance. 

NORWAY. 

Norway  nnide  her  threat  protrrcss  on  the  ocean  many  years  aji^o*  Of 
lute  her  tormat^e  has  Ivet^n  ahnost  at  n  staiuistill^ — increasin«r  lesn  than 
that  of  any  other  nation  in  Europe, 

Tht*  Norwegians  are  among  ttie  best  ??ailoi"8  in  the  wtjrld*  Moreover, 
thev  will  Hece]>t  the  plainest  fare  and  lowest  wa^es.  When  America 
anti  (ireat  Britain  b^'j^an  to  sell  their  sqnaiv-rit^^^ed  sail  ships,  after 
LSTn,  these  pa.s8ed  into  the  hands  of  the  Norwegians,  who  eould  oper- 
ate them  at  tlie  least  cost.  For  a  time  Norwegian  tonnage  grew 
rapidly,  and  tlie  result  wits  hailed  »ls  a  great  siieeessof  the  '*free  sbip^' 
exjieriun'^nt. 

But  since,  there  has  come  a  different  st^ry.  Norwegian  tonnage, 
which  inerea.sed  from  {jy22jHH\  in  ISTu  to*  l.HfidjKio  in  ISNO,  had 
gained  otdy  to  l,<>»;s,iiM(i  in  Mh\  and  to  l,T7U,UUn  in  \Wi. 

Meanwhile,  the  tonnage  of  France,  whose  people  have  no  such  native 
ai)titude  for  the  sea  as  those  of  Norway,  had  risen  from  about  half 
the  Norwegian  tonnage,  or  914JMHI  in  IHSl  under  '*free  shirks''  alone, 
to  i,7(»0, Ml Hj  tons,  or  ahnost  evpia!  to  Norway's*  in  11*U4,  with  the  help 
of  subsidies  and  bounties.   ^ 

This  contrast  in  the  j-eeent  experience  of  the  two  nations  is  signifi- 
cant. 

Norway,  though  far  from  rich,  has  now  hrgmi  to  give  mail  su!»si* 
<lies.  wliicb  have  had  a  serir)us  efiect  upon  Hritisfi  shipping  in  the  north 
of  Europe,  and  small  bounties  to  encourage  native  shipbuilding. 
Thus,  the  one  country  wliicli  is  >iupposed  to  have  made  the  best  use  of 
*'free  ships/'  has,  disappointed  in  the  end,  turned  like  all  the  rest  to 
some  form  t>r  degrne  of  positive  natioiml  snbventtun  or  payment  from 
the  public  treasury* 

The  Norwegian  (lovernnient  is  now  moving  to  correct  a  weakness 
in  the  free-shij>  policy  }>y  denying  registry  t^i  foreigii  vestiels  over 
twenty  years  old. 

ITALY. 


Italy,  like  France,  tried  ''free  ships"  ftu'  a  long  time  without  sub* 
mdies,  and,  like  France,  thereby  ahuost  lost  her  native  shipyards  with- 
out increasing  hei*  nierrhant  marine. 

Then,  some  years  ago.  like  France,  Italy  turned  to  a  ^yst^^m  of 
bounties  to  encourage  Hhiphuildingand  subsidies  to  encourage  naviga* 
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lion,  together  with  mail  siibx  entionti  to  reguliir  line.s<     Thus,  in  tu 
etirgo  vesseL**  as  well  its  (iiuil  liners  arf*  subt^idixecl — foreij^n-^ 
receiving  ouly  oiu^half  of  the  navigation  subsidy  gpven  la  hi...,^. . 
touna^o. 

Under  this  8Vj*tem,  which  is  believed  to  be  more  din>cl,  eeot 

and  pmctiriil  than  the  French,  the  Italian  mercharjt  marine  Ijaagro^ 
mpidly  fn»ui  sHojJOO  tons  in  lf^n;3-tM  to  1.25H,(»<Mi  io  liKM-5.  J 
Italian  ih^  now  tHes  over  8<>rue  of  the  be^t  modern  tninii-AtJail 
linerN  in  the  port  of  New  York,  the  Mediterranean  i?*  fiiU  of  IlaU 
Hhip.H,  and  tlie  Lloy*l  Ualiunci  Inis  live  new  Ln.*ino4on  Mteaiiiers 
ready  for  service  to  ^Si»uth  America. 

The  cost  of  the  Italian  .sub.sidy  and  bounty  system  is  less 
of  the  French  system,  or  aUmt*S**ijKMj,ooo  a  yean     Itaiian  shipjAI 
are  now  amon^  tJie  lari^cst  and  bci^t  in  Eurojie,  and  are  const mctl 
not  only  greut  merchant  steamers  but  heavy  battle  sliips. 


er8  mm 
thmM 


RUSSIA. 

Kus8ia  standi  in  the  class  with  China  and  the  I'nited  Stat«8^ — ni 
that  have  almost  totally  negletted  tbeir  ocean  shii^ping-* 

The   Russian   has  been  a  *' frtH'-ship "  jiolicv,  carried   .so   far 
smother  native  shipbuilding.     All  of  tlie  few  important  Ku^^^>iaft 
chant  steamers  aiul  most  of  the  war  vessels  destroyed  or  capture! 
Japan  were  built  abroad.  aUhoui^fh  some  were  con^tnicted  in  inij 
dockyards.     Of  merchant  shipbuilding  in  Kussia  there  has  been  ai. 
noiR%   almost    no  seafaring"   ptipulatiuji,   and,   of   course,    altuoQ 
seimien. 

The  Russian  Government  han  hitherto  confined  its  subsidies  of 
^lj;ooj»oH  a  year  chiefly  to  the  so-tallctl  "  volunteer  Heet/'  a  Ctovei 
ment  concern.  But  it  is  note  worthy  that  since  the  war  witJi  Jjtp 
the  Kuasiafi  statesmen,  ascribing  their  defeuts  at  sea  hirijfely  t<j  the  fa 
that  the  Japanese  had  a  ^mn]  tH-eun  shipping  and  a  naval  renerve 
rt»al  sailors  while  Rtissia  liad  none,  havt*  resolved  to  f<J8ter  their  m^ 
chant  s [lipping  i)n  a  liberal  scale.  tMH^iruiiiig  with  two  subsidized  tin 
to  the  Ignited  Mtates— one  out  of  the  Black  Sea,  one  out  of  the  Haiti 

KnssiH\H  present  merchant  vessels  ai'e  ihietly  of  the  river  and  coai- 
w  is(*  ty  I  re .  a|i;'<i;regiit  i  n  tf  a  bon  t  I  ,*  M  h  i,  (  h  n  >  to  i  is,  w  1 1  h  ve  ry  few*  ocea  n  cri 
among  them. 

JAPAN, 


3 

iiper 

I 
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Japan  np  to  1894  gave  a  few  small  subsidies  and  depended  on  'H 
abips''  from  Kiiro(i<\  with  a  result  so  discouraging  tliat  at  theoutbrei 
of  the  war  with  China  the  Japanese  merchant  marine,  of  only  2t>U,U( 
tons,  c(»uld  not  ftirnisli  en<mgh  v  t*sse]s  lit  for  transport  service*  ai 
tiie  .Fafmnesi'  campaign  in  Korea  and  Manchuria  wa-s  seriously  ecu  ha 
rassed  fi»r  lack  »d"  transpoi'tation* 

Thi^  one  object  lesson  of  the  value  of  a  merchant  shipping  wi 
enough  for  the  acute  Japanese,  They  adopted  a  libenil  policy  i 
bounties  for  native  sldpyards  and  stibsidies  for  l*oth  cargo  vessels  an 
mail  liners,  with  such  etfeet  that  their  tonnage,  much  of  it  home  buil 
has  increased  more  rapidly  since  ISliti  than  that  of  any  other  nation  j 
the  world, 

A  dozen  years  ago  nothing  but  junks  and  small  coasters  were  \ 
structed  in  Japan.    Now^  under  the  influence  of  subsidies  and  bout 
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13,0(X>-tori  rnorrbant  stt^jiriiers  an*  l^eing  built  at  Nagasaki  and  Jiipa- 
nese  dockyards  art*  at  work  on  battle  ships  a^^  large  and  powerful  as 
any  of  the  United  Stiiten. 

Tbf^  Japanese  merchant  marine,  all  subsidized,  has  increased  from 
200,000  tons  ii)  im(i  to  H3n,000  tons  in  IW4. 

A  lint*  to  Enrope  has  a  subsidv  of  about  f  1,<K}<»JX)0  a  year;  a  line  to 
Pujjfet  Soond^  ^;Wi,oitO,  parallefint^  mi  Ami^rican  line  which  receives 
from  5>r«,iHHi  to  §lo.oun  in  mail  |iay  from  the  I  Jiited  States. 

A  Japanese  line  to  San  l-'ranciscu  ha>5  b*4wcen  $5nn,|)tKj  and  $t>00,n(K) 
for  three  steamers,  while  the  tive  Aineriaui  steatner^  of  tlie  Pacific 
Mail  on  th(*same  route  receive  only  from  jHo.UUO  toSVo,ui»0  in  mail  pay. 

Japan  was  spending  i^H,tM»ojMM)  a  year  in  Subsidies  and  hounties 
before  the  war  with  Russia,  f^iving  bounties  even  to  her  fishermen. 
Her  expenditures  must  now  be  eons  idem  I  )ly  more,  lait  she  feels  justi- 
fied by  her  victories  ov(*r  Kn-isju,  won  lartfidy  by  naval-reserve  men 
from  her  merchant  marine,  and  by  ilic  etht^ient  transport  iservice 
maintiiined  throughout  ttie  war  tf>  Korea  and  Manchuria. 

SWEDEN, 

Sweden  long  practiced  ^'free  ships'^  alone,  but,  like  every  other 
coimtry  which  has  tried  this  policy*  is  now  paying  subsidies  or  sub- 
ventions, not,  howev(n\  toall  ner  vessels,  foi' the  little  Kingdom  could 
not  atfonl  it,  fait  to  certain  lines. 

Tbe  Swedish  fiovernnn-nt  follows  the  practice  which  the  British 
Government  in  theCunard  subsidy  bas  lately  adopted  on  such  a  lavish 
sade,  of  lending  money  from  the  public  treasury  to  shipping  com- 
panies. In  this  way  Swederj  has  hained  out  over  jMom.omo  recently  to 
lines  to  (iermany,  <  treat  Britain,  the  Mediterranean,  and  South  Africa, 
and  the  Royal  Board  cif  Trade  has  lately  recommended  a  furtlier  sub- 
vention **f  J?^:i.'i4,<H>0  for  a  line  to  South  America. 

Swedish  tonnage,  thus  encouraged,  has  inciea'^ed  from  530,000  in 
1S1I3"<»4  to  7^#l,noo  in  itinJ:-5— less  than  that  of  Japan.  The  Swedes, 
like  the  Norwegians,  are  among  the  worid's  best  sailors. 


SPAIN. 


Spain  follows  a  "'free-ship^'  policy,  with  a  registry  tax  per  ton,  and 
■fel-ants  mail  subsidies  of  about  Sl,OOU,OtK)  a  year  to  steain  lines  to  the 
West  Indies,  South  America,  etc. 

The  Sjainish  nu*rchant  marine  suffered  in  the  war  of  189S  witb  the 
United  States  botb  by  the  capture  of  vessels  and  the  loss  of  the  colonial 
trade  of  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  ami  tbe  Pbilippincs,  which  had  iwen  reserved 
to  the  Spanish  flag.  Now.  however,  ine  S|mnisli  shipping  is  recover- 
ing.     Its  tonnage,   which   was  615.000  in    1803-94,  was   800,000   in 

AtJSTHlA- HUNGARY. 

Austria- Hungary,  like  France,  Italy,  and  Japan,  gives  Ixamties  to 
shipyards  and  suljsidies  to  cargo  vessels  and  mad  liners,  and  tbe  result 
has  been  a  consitlerable,  steady  growth  in  thi^  national  marine. 

Austrian  steam  lines  now  run  in  the  south  European,  African,  and 
Asiatic  trade  and  across  the  Atlarrtic  to  the  Tnited  States.  Austrian 
tonnage  has  increased  from  i^H2,ouo  in  lS9.Vl*tJ  Ut  r>74J)0O  in  lUli4-5. 

Austria  expends  on  mail  and  other  subsidies  about  :i^2,onOvnoo  a  year, 
or  nearly  twice  the  amount  of  ocean*mail  payments  of  the  United  States, 


t 


L'L^  tfave  no  syHUMiuitic 
shippirif^.  Sho  did,  hi)\vevoi%  fed  low  tlio  froo-sliip  policv  of  allowitis 
htn'  imMtdiurits  to  huv  ships  ahi^cmd  and  register  them  iui<fer  the  Frenc 
tla*^  lit  11  iininiiuil  fee.  Thiols  :i  tiul  —  that  France  has  exhau.stiv<" 
tried  the  five  ship  poliry— that  opponents  of  American  .shipping 
le^islatiofi  ahiiost  tilvvuys  ig^nore. 

It  is  instrnetive  i\\nt  under  this  free-ship  policy.  lonjL''  nnd  patiently 
tried  In  the  i^^reneh  (luvernnit'nt,  Fivnrh  maritime  inU^reist^*  stendily 
declined.  The  French  merchant  tleet  wa-^  ^maller  in  ISHl  (914j»*>*> 
tons),  than  it  had  heen  in  islo  (l,(*7ifj»nj>  tons),  while  Freneh  ship- 
yards had  hocome  so  few  in  number  that  there  was  ditficnity  in  findintr 
yards  to  mnintain  the  French  war  fleet* 

In  1S72-7H,  in  despair  at  tin*  faihire  of  tlie  free-ship  policy,  the 
French  (io\  ernnu'iit  resorted  to  di>eriininatinj,^  duties,  hut  was  fore 
to  abandon  the  elfort  after  eighteen  months  l)ecause  of  the  threatenc 
retaliation  of  other  pjvernments,  our  own  inchided. 

In  1881  France  begati  hej"  present  system  of  !»oimtie8  to  shipbnildei 
and  subsidies  ta  shipowners.  Previous  to  that  she  had  beoii  i^fiviii 
iimil  subsidies  to  a  few  steam  lines  after  the  English  example,  aii^ 
these  steam  lines — notably  tin-  Messatreries  Ma ri times  and  the  Com 
pagnie  (icrn'rale  Tran-'^itlantitpie — made  up  the  bulk  of  the  Froricl 
merchant  marine. 

The  Frencli  subsidy  system  was  an  experiment.  With  all  the  fault 
of  new  experiments  if  worked  unsatisfactorily  at  first  in  some  particu^ 
lars.  But  France  persisted  hecuuse  she  lielieved  that  on  the  whole 
the  system  was  ad\'antagtM>ns  to  her  interests,  Since  ISliu  the  ton  nag 
of  French  steamers  has  increased  from  8<K>JMH>  to  l,:2riti,u(W\  and  tn€ 
tonnage  of  French  sailing  vessels  from  :^*JS.(K>n  to  41H,(H>U.  The  Freiicl 
law.  for  reasons  that  st«cmcd  sufiicient  to  the  (iovemnient,  gave  sub^J 
sidles  proportioinitidy  laiger  to  sail  vessels  than  to  steamers.  Com- 
nieiTially  this  wa-.  dnul*tless  a  mistake,  but  the  French  (ioverunietil 
desired  to  encoumge  sail  vessels  to  make  sailors  for  the  nnvy. 
Recent h%  however,  th*^  French  law  has  bin^n  looditicd,  so  that  noi 
steamers  fare  as  well  as  sail  ve*ssels. 

It  is  eonmion  for  fo*'S  of  shipping  legislation  in  America  t^)  iiKsi*^|' 
that  the  French  sutvsidy  experiment  has  been  a  failure.     However,  it 
is  not  so  regarded  by  most  i>f  the  Fi'ench  statesmen  themselves.      Nor 
is  it  so  regarded  l)y  careful  and  competent  neutral  oliservers,     Anieri- 
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can  ( Vjiisiil-<teneral  8kinnei%at  Marseille,  FraiK'e,  nays,  in  a  rpport  to 
Washington,  replying  to  inquiims  from  this  I'ountry: 

1.  Tlif  siibpi«Ht!?>  juid  Mibveritions  [mid  by  tho  FreiK^h  RepuWit*  to  n^  merrhunt 
mariur  ruM'r  tuA  unly  tht?  huiklinj;  but  alm>  tht»  oi>eralion  of  Freocb  &!liir»*«  enguifcd 
in  foreign  tra<le. 

2.  There  i^  no  tloijJit  wlmtever  that  the  [layment  o(  i^iilij^iiiiea  biis  increased  the 
nuniU'i  (4  Freiiih  tihj[»s  eDK«JJr€''l  iti  fore ijrn  trade.  In  many  ei^i^es  thet?e  su)»r?idie8 
have  ('rented  the  liners  u>  which  they  are  paiM.  Pmetiiiilly  every  veppel  tloatin^  the 
P'reneh  flug  mid  en^agetl  in  foreipn  trade  either  reeeivea  or  has  received  iMjujity  irom 
the  i iovernnient.  Tiider  certain  c*«jiiiition«^  after  the  expiration  of  a  i>eriod  of'years, 
the  subvention  for  niik*ajfe  covere<i  ir  m*  lotifrer  jtaid,  1  a!*Hiinie  that  mv  correal tond- 
ents  are  in  i>i>H.'-e8tiion  of  the  French  hiw  on  thin  nul^ject,  and  hence  i^hall  not  go  into 
a  diH  usf^ioii  of  legiblalion  a>«  it  ^fand'?.  The  revision  of  the  law  a  few  years  ago 
regulteti  in  an  inimediate  iricreaae  in  thi-  national  merchant  marine. 

H.  No  diuiht  the  increa.^e  in  veswelw  hay  also  increased  tlie  percenta^re  of  the  world^s 
eomnjene  i  arritNJ  under  the  Frencij  Ijaj;.  In  orck-r  to  net  nre  the  j<ul»vention  for  niile- 
a|;e,  t^hip."^  niunt  necei«>arily  reruain  in  conimisj^ion  and  therefore  find  freight, 

4.  The  amount  paid  to  the  highly  Htd)f^idjzi-d  linet**  such  as  the  linef  from  Havre  to 
J^ew  York  nnd  MarKeille  to  a  i^reat  number  of  ttlacej^,  fiartieularly  in  thetJrient,  l>ear8 
very  little  relation  to  the  vahie  of  the  ^service  reii'lered  in  carrying  the  iiiaila.  The 
carryitig  of  nmilt*  is  merely  incidental 

5.  The  suhi^iilixeil  liries  ari-  tlio.we  havijig  direct  contract**  with  the  tlovernment, 
uniler  which  the  Hhip!*  ply  between  lar-di^tant  ports,  as,  for  example,  hetwt:*n  IJoufj- 
kon^  and  Mars«eillc  und  Matveille  and  the  l.evant,  and  not  tietween  sueii  port**  tm 
Calais  and  !>iveriK>ol,  nuggestiNl  by  tvirre^{H»ndentK,  A  diMinction  is  made  in  France 
between  Hie  worrls  ''^nljeidy ''  or  '*sul>vention "  and  *' premium*'  or  *"  bounty,** 
Siihsidief^  are  paid  to  bncH  contracting  with  the  iioverninent  for  t't>ecial  tJervicea.  A 
premium  ur  bounty  ii^  (taid  under  certain  conditions*  to  all  French  vefi8ei«  plying 
between  French  port^^  and  any  foreign  fwirts  wliere  inuie  is  available.  The  bounty 
iff  paid  ujMiii  the  Iwisip  of  nmrine  ndlc**  covertnL 

*k  Tiie  value  of  fast  n merchant  steamers  as  naval  auxiliarie??  in  time  of  wari.su  tech- 
nical tpicstion  about  wddch  con!^i<leral»le  differvtice  of  opinion  existi?.  Undoubte<lly 
the**e  s'teamers  would  have  a  eerUun  value  in  time  of  war,  as  we  already  know  in  the 
Uuiteil  States  in  con^^e^nence  of  our  exi>erience  dming  the  war  with  Spain. 

7-  ihi  June  MO,  !V>0:^,  tJie  French  nicrehaiit  marine  couhistc^  of  HUO  Hteainet>!  of 
55^*<XI0  imiii  net.  and  tiOl  sailing  vesj^eh  ol  415 JXM)  tons  neb  During  190:i  thiK  tleet 
was  incnntsetl  by  8^i,(H)ll  jirosi*  tons.  The  subsiilies  paid  for  mail  steamers  amounted 
to  ?5,OiV»,yos  in  'VM}?i,  and  haf«  averaged  aboiit  that  amount  since  1MM.  The  pn^ndums 
paid  fnr  huildim;  new  :!hii>»  amounted  to  .^2, 994/1 84  in  1!»0l',  againf-t  S^l,H;i8,H25  in 
hlOb  The  subventions  or  premiuniH  paid  for  navigation  in  Fijuire  amounted  to 
$4,(M>7,<iH|  in  1W2,  liaving  inrr»-ased  fairly  steadily  from  §n75.:il2  in  lS8b 

The  French  bounty  atid  subsidy  law  Is  iindetiiiibly  far  fTH>ni  a  perfect 
8}' stem.  The  Frptu-h,  a  britiinnt  p*^o]i1l\  ai'e  not  the  host  in  inuritinie 
affairs.  Thv  sitrruticjint  fact  is  ilial  they  trictl  free  ships  alone  utul 
failed;  but  they  liavi*  improved  their  nmritinje  strencrth  hy  the  addi- 
tion of  lK)iinties  ami  suhsidies,  even  thon^^li  their  particular  nietliod  be 
an  ill-contrived  one,  Tncler  certHin  eircuinstnnce.s  siiihsidies  are  ^^o 
unnecessarily  hirofe  that  ships  can  sail  about  in  ballast.  That  would 
not  be  possilde  under  any  li*o;ishitiori  ever  offered  in  Anieriea,  Here 
the  rates  pi^opo>ed  would  itot  more  til  an  pay  one- fourth  of  the  runnini^'' 
expi*nses  of  the  ships,  so  that  thev  UHist  have  a  cargo  or  lose  tiiree 
dollars  to  every  df)llar  of  subsidy  earned.  The  present  Airn'rican 
shi|>piiio;  bill.  Us  the  Merchant  Marine  LVinifiiissioa  frankly  says,  would 
not  eijualize  conditiivns  for  American  sail  vessels  against  ''theexees- 
sively  subsidized  fleet  of  France/'  But  it  would  put  American  ships 
on  appi^oximatelv  even  terms  with  British,  Gernnin.  or  Norwegian 
sail  vessels. 

The  P'reneh  subsidy  system  ha.s  worked  well  enotit^h  to  induce  Italy, 
a  near  n^dghljor.  to  tuk^pt  the  same  system  with  iiuju-oveuients.  Italy, 
also,  whose  tleet  lani^ruuslied  under  free  shijis  alone^  is  now  increasing 
her  tonnaifo.     Although  the  succens  of  n,ny  given  nation  with  national 
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aid  by  subsidy  and  bounty  depends  naturally  on  the  native  aptitude  of 
its  people  for  the  sea,  there  is  not  a  single  instance  in  which  this  aid 
has  failed  to  increase  a  country^s  merchant  deet.  France  is  relatively 
the  least  and  Japan  (the  latest  to  try  subsidy)  is  the  most  signally  sac- 
cessful.  Every  one  of  the  nations  now  giving  subsidy  has  tried  free 
ships  and  found  this  expedient  disappointing  while  standinj^  alone. 

France,  Italy,  and  Japan  allow  their  people  to  buy  ships  abroad, 
but  these  foreign-built  snips  do  not  enjoy  the  full  benefits  of  subtsidj 
and  bounty  bestowed  on  home-built  vessels.  Germany,  though  allow- 
ing her  merchants  to  buy  foreign  ships  in  general,  denies  the  imperial 
mail  subsidies  to  ships  that  are  not  built  in  German  shipyards. 


THE  "FEEE  SHIP"  QUESTION. 


To  rept^al  our  eentiirj-old  registry  laws  and  allow  .shipowners  to 
buy  or  hiiilfl  at  low  pria>f%  abroad  i\\v  ships  n^edrd  for  our  cotninerce 
^eems  at  (irst  trlunrt*  an  ea^s}^  and  uiexpeMsive  way  of  securing  a  \u.Yj^e 
mercantile  marine. 

ONLY    HALF   THE   QUESTION. 

But  it  meets  only  one  half  of  the  cpl(^stioll.  Anieriean  ?^hips  now 
cost  more  to  hnild  than  foreign  ship^i,  rhietly  bewuise  American  ship- 
yard wa^es  are  higher,  and  only  in  very  smtdl  part  because  of  the  cost 
of  materials,  wldeh  are  free  anyway  for  vessels  for  the  foreii^n  trade* 

Hut  American  shi|>s  also  cost  more  to  run  after  they  are  built, 
because  of  tlie  higlier  wa^n^s  on  shipboard,  and  often,  also,  because 
forei|^n  ships  not  oidy  have  low  waives,  hut  receive  iKUinties  from  their 
governnjents. 

''Free  ships''  would  not  solve  this  difficulty;  they  would  not 
tvouch  it. 

A    CASE    IX    POINT. 

Suppose  two  steamers,  identiral  in  svaq  and  tost,  were  built  side  by 
side  in  a  British  yard  an<i  sold,  one  to  an  American,  the  other  to 
a  British  rompany,  for  the  trade  to  South  America.  The  steanier 
rtyintf  th(*  British  tlug  could  i>nicure  its  orticers  and  crew  at  Liverpool 
for  wai^a's  abtiut  3o  prr  nuit  less  than  thi^  steamer  Hying  the  American 
flag:  could  at  New  York  or  New  Orleans. 

This  is  a  serious  handica]>,  but  the  British  steamer,  Iwesides  carrying 
the  British  mails,  would  receive  some  thoustinds  of  dollars  in  sul>sidy, 
while  the  Anu^rican  steanu»r  w^ould  reeeive  either  nothing  at  all  or  at 
njost  some  few  hundn^d  dollai-s  of  Tnited  States  nuiil  pay. 

Perhaps  the  British  subsidy  would  be  huire  eiujugh  to  guarantee  a 
handsome  dividend  t>ii  the  British  steamer,  whicli  could  thereby  carry 
freight  at  cost,  wbile  the  American  steamer,  withotit  the  help  of  a 
subsidy,  would  either  have  to  ask  higher  freight  rates  on  Amerk-an 
goods ^  uv  forego  a  dividend  ttltogetht*r. 

A    TAHIFF    SIM  ILK, 

This  illustration  will  show  that  ''free  ships/' even  if  the  policy 
were  adopted,  W'ould  not  solve  the  ship}>hig  iiuestion;  that  thei'e  would 
still  be  left  the  ditlieulty  of  the  higher  American  shipljoard  wages, and 
in  some  cases  also  of  the  foreign  sutjsidies. 

It  vvouitl  l>e  M^iy  much  as  if  a  polie^'  id'  free  tnide  were  adopted, 
for  example,  in  the  machinery  of  woolen  mills.  Of  course,  the  imme- 
diate i*esu!t  of  the  entire  removal  of  the  protective  duty  would  he  to 
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kilt  the  manufacture  of  such  macbinerv  in  riit*  [^nit-i'd  States  andi-niur*  I 
a  iiunifjiT  of  skillptl  mfH-hanics  \o  idlonens  jind  want.  But  the  w<>oI#mi| 
mills  i'uiild  imynul  their  rnai4iinerv  free  of  diitv,  ami  dijubtlc^^  wouidl 
get  it  for  a  soTiiewbat  lower  priee. 

If,  ii<»w,u  proteetive  duty  were  kept  on  woolen  floods*  it  m  prohihltl 
that  a  ^reat  dvn]  of  *'free"  foreij^fn   nia<'hinery  woultl  be  bought  iin4 1 
operated.     But  if  there  were  no  protective  duty  whatever  on  woixh 
maiuifaeture^ — ju.st  as  there  is  now  no  protection  for  ^hip** — it  is  prob*] 
ahle  that   foreij^fn  wooleus  made  with   low  wapvs  would   ovorwht-l 
our   mills,  and   lliat   even   with   luaehinery  "  free/' vc*ry  little,  if  anj 
machinery  would  be  purt*hased* 

THE   world's    experience. 

In  the  matter  of  shipiiint;.  this  is  no  mere  eon]e*'ture.  It  is  exaclJI 
what  has  haj>|H'ned  in  tlie  maritime  experience  of  the  world.  In 
years  betweea  18-40  and  isHo  the  crisis  of  the  transition  from  s^jils  I 
steam  aiul  from  wood  to  ir<*n  in  shiphnilditiiir*  the  British  Ctovernraen 
gave  t^^enerous  subsidies  to  sti'aniship  lines;  at  this  date  the  I'hief  paf( 
of  I^ritish  steamsbip  ttmna^jfe  wits  subsidized*  One  result  was  to  gii 
iron  shipbuildiiiL^  and  sleam-eugine  Imildingsuch  an  impetus  in  Brit 
ish  yards  that  no  natictn  ennld  ecunjiete  witli  them,  Foi'et^eeing  thr 
the  Briti?4  (iovernment  for  the  Hrst  time  jiassed  a^'free-ship '^  lat« 
rthnnvdly  hoping  that  ail  other  natitins,  especially  the  raited  StHt**s 
would  follow,  and  that  soon  all  the  ships  of  the  world  would  be  bull 
of  British  iron  l)v  British  workmen. 


FRANCE. 

But  the  United  States  did  not  follow,  A  fter  a  time,  however,  FraiKi 
did.  and  (ierniany  antl  Italy  and  Norway  and  otlier  nations. 

The  I'csult  in  France  wns  that  in  18S1,  after  a  long  trial  of  the  pril 
ilege  of  buying  "'free  ships"  in  (ireat  Britain,  the  French  peopl 
foimd  theniselves  with  fewer  ships  (IU4 jHH»  tons)  than  they  had  i: 
1H70  (l,U7i\fK)0  tons),  while  French  shiplnitUling  had  so  nearly  dis 
appeared  that  it  was  di  Hi  en  It  to  get  new  battle  ships  for  the  nationif 
defense  without  going  to  England  for  them  also. 

Of  course,  this  weakening  of  the  French  navy  was  one  of  the  result, 
which  British  statesmen  had  sought  when  they  gave  their  first  sub- 
sidies to  steamships,  and  enctiuraged  their  neighbors  across  the  chatiiiel 
to  adopt  a  '"free-sliip"  policy. 

DRIVEN  TO  SUBSlOr, 

In  despair  at  the  disastrous  tHvn.secpienees  of  the  ''free-ship''  pol-  , 
icy,  and  lealizing  lunv  (hetit  Britain  hat!  tricketi  her,  France  no\^H 
adopted  an  elaborate  plan  of  subsidies  t*>  French  sliipping,  steam  ano^^ 
sail,  and  bounties  to  shi}>bni Id ing.  The  French  subsidy  system  in 
many  respects  was  a  blundering  one,  though  it  has  been  luucl 
amended  and  improved. 

But  with  idl  its  faults  of  detail  it  has  established  Frencli  shipyards 
tit  tolaiild  the  heaviest  armor  dads;  it  has  created  a  Itirge  naval  reserve 
of  nu^relnint  ottit^^rs  and  saih>rs,  and  final ly  it  ha>  increased    French" 
tonnage  (which  shraidv  f-lciidily  under  **  free-ships")  from  lM4,**no  in 
1881  to  1,700,000  in  UH>4,  very  nearly  dtnihle. 


in 
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GKRMAXY. 

J  Germany  ftl?^*»  triiHl  "*fi*ee  ship.^.'"  Ih^r  iiierrhuuts  were  allowed  to 
iiy  all  thtnr  soa^r/uitr  ves^eli*  in  Great  Britain,  Imt  wHiik*  thi.s  expedi- 
ent iiR  reused  (iernian  tcninage  seareely  any  (uiily  frotn  lj»l*s,ut)n  iti 
187;>  to  1.24o,M0M  in  ]^^S1 ),  it  cSid  smother  Gi^nnau  shipbuildirii:;  so 
effectively  tli;it  there  was  not  a  yiird  in  the  Kmpire  that  tould  ronstruct 
a  nianof-vvar  to  prolr*et  the  toasts,  and  the  few  armor  clads  whirh  Ger- 
many  possessed  wen^  lioiic^^ht  of  Britisii  f guilders. 

In  issi  Bismarck  appealed  to  the  Reichstag  to  pnt  an  end  to  tliis.  and 
to  give  subsidies  to  tTennaa  steamship  lines  after  the  British  example* 
A  subsidy  of  !i^l,U4T.o<'<i  wa«  given  to  the  North  German  Lloyd  for  a 
service  to  Japan,  Cliina,  and  Australia,  ancl  of  ^iit4,0lH>  to  another 
com  fwi  n  \'  f <  n*  a  line  to  A  f  r  i  ca . 

But  the  Reichstaifc;  wouhl  have  no  **  f  ree  ships''  for  those  new  lines. 
It  re<|ui red,  si*irnticaatly.  that  the  sid>sidizcd  ships  sh4>uld  be  built  in 
German  yards,  as  far  as  possihh^  of  German  materials.  Thus,  these 
suhsidit's  created  tin-  (Jerman  shipyards  thsit  nvr  ntjw  huildiukj  Kaiser 
Wilhclm's  battle  line,  aiul  huve  built  the  monster  Deut^ehTand  and 
other  Atlantic  Hyers. 

THOROUGHLY    PROTECn-KB. 

German  shippin^^,  which  had  made  n(y  notable  increase  under  *'free 
ships'*  alone,  has  ^rown  wonderfully  since  Bismarck  led  the  way  for 
inipi'riat  encouragement.  Besides  these  generous  mail  suhsidieH,  the 
German  State  railwavs  haul  material  at  nominal  rates  for  shipyards— 
a  virtual  bouiity  on  slnnbnilding  and  these  same  State  milwa^'s  grant 
favorable  rates  on  goous  exported  by  Geniian  steamers. 

The  Gei-man  merchant  marine  interests  are  fostered  in  every  possi- 
ble way,  and  though  a  "'free-ship''  policy  still  exists,  relatively  few 
German  ?>tvann:^rs  are  now  bouglit  aliroad. 

German  tonnage,  which  was  l,24H,tHKi  in  ISSK  is  now  ;'5,803,nou. 

KORWAT, 

Norway  at  tirst  made  best  use  of  the  '"free-ship"'  experiment.  The 
Norwegians  are  born  sailors,  ami  they  work  for  almost  the  lowest 
wages.  Between  1S7(*  and  18^0  Norway  bought  a  great  many  Ameri- 
can and  British  sail  vessels,  s*>ld  at  a  low  price  because  they  could  no 
longer  compete  with  stt^ani,  and  Norwegian  tonnage  rose  rapidly 
from  U(»!22,fMMUo  1,^50,000, 

But  there  it  seemed  to  stop.  While  France,  with  very  much  less 
aptitinle  ftn^  the  sea^  increased  her  tonnage  hy  help  of  subsidy  from 
lJ04,ouO  in  IsSMt  to  UH;n,(JOn  in  Li»n4,  Nnrvvegnm  tonnage  has  scarcely 
gtiiiied  at  all,  or  ojdy  from  l,*>5U,iJun  Uj  K77'J,nno. 

But  now  Norway,  tliraigb  she  is  very  poor  and  small,  has  followed 
the  other  nations  in  ■showing  her  dissatisfaction  with  '*free  ships" 
alone,  and  has  begun  to  give  small  subsidies  to  regular  unit  I  lines  and 
bounties  to  mitive  shipbuilding. 

ITALY. 

Italy  tried  "free  ships/'  as  France  atid  (Germany  did,  with  exactly 
the  same  experience*  Her  ships  did  not  increase,  and  her  shipyardis 
\:auished.     Finally  Italy  also,  to  save  her  shipping  ti'ade,  was  forced 
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to  adopt  a  (.^orapreheasive  system  of  t^ubsidies  to  all  ti^hipi^^  iiicludiacj 

boy II ties  on  coihstnielioiL 

The  Italian  luerclmot  Avvi  has  o^mwn  rapidly  of  late   years,  fr 
S&^)JH)0  ions  in  18'J4  to  1,'J51I,000  tons  in  VMH. 


i 


JAPAN. 

Japan,  too,  haf^  followed  the  same  rcmrse.     She  tried  **  free  ship^l 
perMisteiitly,  with  the  result  that  hm  late  as  lSV'4  .she  had  only  20fi,»JC 
toii8  of  shippin^^  of  all  kiiuJH,  and  almost  no  ?5hi|>yard8. 

The  war  with  China  in  lSi»4  tauM-ht  Japan  a  sharp  lesson  of  the  vain 
of  H  merchant  niariiie.  She  tiinuHl  now  to  sijlKsicfies  and  lK>untie.^i 
a  liberal  scale,  develnpiiio^  Hteamsliip  lines  and  native  shipyards, 
possessed  a  merchant  flt^et  td'  s;ioj)Oi|  tonn  in  I  Hil4,  sufficient  for  ha 
needs  of  transports  and  aoxiUary  cruisers  in  tlie  greater  war  will 
Ru^ia, 

GENERAL   CONCLUSIONS. 

To  sum  up,  therefore,  it  may  l»e  said  that  all  the  maritime  natioo 
of  the  world  have  tried  '*free  hhins"  in  the  past,  and,  disappointed 
with  the  results  of  this  expedient  alone,  have  now  all  turned  to  son 
form  or  degree  of  subsidy,  bounty,  nr  subvention* 

E y [^ n  G 1 ' I ' a t  B i- i tu i n  h as  s o  1  i tt  1  e  fa i t li  in  *" ^  f  ree  s h i ps ' '  as  a n  economic* 
principle  that  her  recent  niiiil  contract  with  the  Cunard  Line  requires 
speeitictillv   that   the    suhsidized    steamships  shall    he    *' built*  in    the 
United    Ivirij^dtnii/'      Thus    the    "'free-ship''    idea    is    conspicuously 
flouted,  thouc^h  not  formally  abandoned  by  the   British  (jovernmenl. 

Other  j^overmnents,  as  a  rule,  do  not  actually  forbid  a  **  free'-ship" 
policy,  hut  they  do  all  they  can  to  encoura^^e  tlu^ir  mendiantn  to  build 
their  ships  at  home,  and  not  iuld  further  to  the  maritime  dominance  < 
(Jreat  Britain. 

Kuropean  bounties  on  shipliuildinjf  are*  of  course,  a  direct  discoi 
agement  to  *'free  ships"  antf  a  powerful  protectioa  to  luttive  induMti^ 
It  the  United  States  (iovernnient  were  to  pay  ten  to  twenty  dollars 
ton  on  every  ship  built  in  the  United  States  somethin^^  "d^ht  be  sai 
for  the  free  n^^istrv  of  British-built  vt\ssels  in  America.  But  to  prac 
tice  "free  ships'*  without  any  aid  or  encouragement  to  home  btiildioji 
is  .something  which  is  done  now  by  not  one  of  the  maritime  natio 


OF    DUBIOUS   ADVANTAGE* 
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Even  if  the  '"free-ship"'  policy  were  applied  in  connection  with  a 
subsidy  policy  in  the  United  Stnt<>s,  the  ^'frce-ship''  |)rim'iple  would 
be  of  very  dubious  advantage.  If  out  of  lou.uoo  tons  of  steani8hips 
subsidized  and  added  tooui"  merchant  fleet  in  a  single  yt^ur  5(^000  tons 
were  built  in  this  country  and  5*M)00  tons  bought  in  Great  Britain,  the 
ItKXOno  tons  woidd  undoubtedly  cost  less  than  if  they  were  all  of 
Ame  riea  n  construe  t  i  o  n , 

But,  on  the  other  hamj,  to  the  extent  of  50,000  tons  we  should  then 
have  developed  thv  shipyard  resource.s  of  the  United  Kingdom,  an^^ 
should  liavt^  deprived  American  yards  of  50,000  tons  of  that  expei*i^| 
ence  winch  must  he  hud  before  x\merican  ship  prices  can  be  reduced, 
an  they  must  some  day   be  reduced,  to  the  level  of  our  formidable 
competitor. 
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IIUW    TO    REDl  rE    r08T. 

American  shipyard  wages  are  the  hiMfhe-^t  in  the  world.  Bat  thej 
are  no  bier  her  ihun  tlie  wa^es  in  Anieriraii  locomotive  works  and 
bridge  works^  and  Arneriain  loconiutiv(»s  and  l»rid^''es  are  coniprting 
in  cost  with  similar  British  artieles. 

How,  with  our  high  w«^re^*.  have  \fe  been  idjle  to  bring  down  tlie 
priee  of  Ameri*'an  loroniotives  and  bridges^  Why,  by  keeping  these 
works  (constantly  employed  to  their  foil  eapaeity,  by  stahdardizing 
their  product,  uud  by  muintuiuing  st<»adily  an  enormous  volume  of 
production. 

PLAYING   INTO    FOREIGN    HANDS, 

To  manage  to  do  the  same  thing  with  our  shipyards  18  liuatly  to 
rediiee  tlie  price  of  shi])s,  and  it  is  tlie  *>idy  sure  way  in  which  this  can 
be  accomplished,  except,  indeed,  by  a  reduction  of  Americau  shipyard 
wages,  w^hich  nolMMiy  w*Kdd  advcjcate. 

But  to  buy  ships  in  tJrcat  Britain  unthu*  a  '"freo-ship"  iK>licy  instead 
of  buililing  the  ships,  t»veu  at  a  t*«nn>(>rai'ily  higher  pri(»e  here,  is  to 
ham]»er  this  process  of  industrial  evolution  and  play  directly  into  the 
hands  of  our  great  aritagotdst. 

AS  THE    ENOUSH    SEE   IT. 

This  fact  h  clearlv  neeu  by  our  British  rivals.  A^  the  London  Engin- 
eer not  long  ago  .said  : 

Free  i^  hi  lie  would  W'  a  ^mmI  thing  for  onr  Enjplit^li  sliiiibuildcn*,  for  whether  at 
HrHt  tiT  at  second  hand,  the  vef*&elH  fnnvhiieetl  would  Ijf  of  Kujjlish  huild  lor  tht^  Uitmi 
j»iftrt.  Tlie  developniejit  of  a  native  Amtrinin  Hhiphuildinji  iudut*try  can  he  of  advan* 
tage  to  neither  buil*len<  nor  owuen?  hen\ 

ALSO   THE    AMKKirAN    VIEW. 

This  i8  ako  the  expert  view  of  the  practicAl  ship  merchants  of 
Aoierica.  Nearly  all  of  tlie  experienced  shipowners  of  this  conotry 
engaged  in  foreig"n  tnuh^  test t tied  in  the  course  of  the  recent  long  and 
careful  inquiry  of  the  Mc*rcliant  Mainne  CVnnrnissitin. 

These  practical  men  were  asked:  '*L>o  you  desire  'free  ships'? '* 
'*lf  t'oii^'-ress  changed  onr  law  and  enahied  you  to  buy  ships  abroad 
and  run  them  in  the  foreign  tmde,  would  you  di>  .so?" 

With  oidy  one  or  two  exceptions,  these  practical  men  eniDhatieally 
ivi)li4'd  tliat  ihvy  did  not  desire  "free  ships;''  that  they  could  not  buy 
foreign  vessels  and  run  then*  imder  th*'  American  flag  at  the  American 
wage  rate  against  the  cliea]>  wagt^saud  often  the  subsidies  of  their  for- 
eign competitors:  that  "' free  shi[>s/'  if  adont*Ml,  would  prove  to  ii.s, 
at*  to  others,  a  delusion,  atul  would  hi*  of  no  anviinlJigc  whatever  toward 
the  real  de\'tdopnHMit  of  an  i>ceau  fleet  in  the  United  States. 

ALL   OrH3SEr>. 


iloreover,  the  Merchant  Marine  Coinnussion  caused  a  direct  special 
inquiry  to  ^»e  addressed  to  the  Intcrtnitional  Mercantile  Marine  Com* 
pany  nm\  other  eonrerus,  wholly  or  in  }jart  American,  owning  ships 
under  foreigji  (^dors.     Tlie  majiagers  of  the^e  concerns,  representing 

8,  Doc.  141,  59-1 :i 
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practically  all  of  the  American  investmcntH  in  foreign  shipping,  were 
asked  point  blank  if  they  would  put  their  .ships  under  the  American 
flag  prov  ided  Congress  opened  registry  to  them. 

Without  an  exception,  in  reply  to  this  specific  question,  they  said 
they  would  not  do  so,  unless,  indeed,  enough  aid  were  given  through 
subsidy  or  dLscriminating  duty  jto  enable  these  foreign-built  ship:>to 
pay  American  wages  to  their  crews  and  to  offset  foreign  subsidized 
competition. 

Yet,  if  there  were  any  actual  benefit  in  "free  ships,'*  these  AmericaD 
owners  of  vessels  under  foreign  flags  would  be  the  prime  beneficiaries. 

Their  unanimous  opposition,  therefore,  is  exceedingly  signitieant. 
'^Free  ships'"  are  not  only  discredited  by  the  experience  of  the  world, 
but  are  overwhelm ingl}^  opposed  by  tlie  trained  judgment  of  American 
ship  merchants. 


TONNAGE  TAXES. 


Tonrm*^e  taxes  arv  now  lowest  in  the  rnited  State**  of  all  meiva utile 
voiiiitni*??.  The  present  ratefs  here  are  3  eents  per  net  rej^ister  ton 
(not  to  exct^ed  15  t^entn  per  ton  a  year)  on  each  arrival  of  a  vessel, 
Ameriran  or  foreign,  from  a  forei«(n  port  in  the  North  American  Con- 
tinent  or  adjacent  island.^,  and  fl  events  per  net  re^^ister  ton,  not  to 
exceed  3U  centos  per  ton  a  year,  on  eacli  arrival  of  a  vesj^el  from  a 
distant  foreitrn  port  (Enri>pe,  Asia,  South  Ann^rlca,  Afriea,  ete.). 

The  pi'oposed  In II  in  seetion  s  providers  an  increase  to  ts  cents  i:)er 
net  register  ton.  not  to  exceed  SU  cent.s  per  ton  a  year,  on  each  arrival 
of  a  vessel  from  the  near  1)V,  and  IH  cents  a  ton,  not  to  exceed  ^iJjO 
per  ton  a  year,  on  each  arrival  from  distant  foreign  ports. 

Fi>llowing  a  British  [>recedent  of  remitting  a  fiart  of  the  tonnage 
ttixes  to  British  ships  carrying  boys  as  apprentices,  this  hill  remits  HO 
wr  eetjt  of  the  incn^ased  tonnage  taxes  to  Anieritun  vt^ssels  carrying 
hoys  as  apprentices  enrolled  in  the  naval  reserve, 

Allowing  for  this  rehate,  the  increased  tomiagi'  taxes,  it  i8  estimated 
by  the  M4'rchant  Marine  Coiiimis>ion.  will  provide  for  a  net  increase 
of  ^U1*0(>,(XM)  a  year  over  the  present  revenue  from  tonnage  taxes, 
which  was  $850,204  in  the  tiscal  year  ending  dune  :i(>,  WMKy,  In  that 
year  the  United  States  expended  5f  3, 6Sf;,tH  jo  on  its  lighthouse  and  l>uoy 
service,  (xreat  Britain  collected  in  11:MK3  i'54^.S,liNi  in  tonnage  taxcH 
and  spent  €-ir*M^4U4  on  lier  iight-house  and  buoy  service. 

British  tonnage  taxes  np  to  IHI*!*  were  twice  as  high  as  oui*s.  Then, 
on  a  suggest'tai  of  inerea^ing  the  taxes  in  this  country,  British  tiixes 
were  cut  down  to  a  maximum  of  32  cents  a  ton  for  steamers  and  2T 
cents  for  sail  vessels. 

(lerman  taxes  at  lland>nrg  are  a  little  over  and  at  HreuHMi  a  little 
untler  S  i»ents  ii  ton  on  tvach  arrival,  so  tliat  a  steamer  arriving  at  either 
port  twelve  times  a  year  would  pay  tiow  !♦*>  cents  a  ton  against  a  maxi- 
mum of  IjO  cent8  a  ton  at  New  \ork. 

French  taxes  are  20  cents  on  each  arrival,  pn>ducing  a  sum  sufficient 
to  pay  the  construction  and  navigation  txiunties  to  Freneh  shipping- 
Italian  taxes  are  27  cents  m\  each  arri\  al,  eonmnitahle,  hov\ever,  on 
three  arrivals  to  81  centj^  a  year.  These  taxes  produce  a  revenue  more 
than  sutlicient  to  pay  the  construction  and  navigation  tjonnties  given  to 
Italian  shipping, 

Spanish  taxes  are  48i  cents  per  ton  of  weight  unloaded,  with  no  tax 
on  vessels  arriving  in  t>allast. 

Norwegian  taxes  are  35  cents  per  net  ton  on  each  arrival  for  that 
iwrtion  of  the  vesseTs  net  tonnage  actually  tilled  with  cargo. 

Austrian  tjixes  nrc  Itl  ci*nts  on  tirst  and  second  voyages,  12  cc*nts  on 
third  and  fourth,  and  S  cents  thereafter. 

The  net  register  tonjiage  of  a  vessel  represents  the  cubic  space 
(exclusive  of  crew  quarters,  machineiy,  qU.',)  actually  available  for 
passengers  and  cargo. 


THE  SOUTH  AHEEICAN  TRADE. 


Not  oiip  American  steamship  is  now  eiit^uged  m  tnuie  with  Soutll 
Amerita  beyond  Venozuela.  Tbore  is  a  hna  of  the*  Pari  tic  MaJlX^otn- 
panv  ill  the  I V' i ii r  f loin   San  Fnin^^po  tn^The_ Tst  1 1 1^] 1 1 n   of    p^^ nAma. 


to]jLcJMi4^~aL3I^2il^"in  aH£_ 
ence  and  niaintaFtif^d  for 
Panama  Haihoad.     In  tlit^ 


(  enti'iil  A  nil" I'lcan  portn— a  line  loiij^  inx&M: 
many  years  hy  special  eon  tract  with  the 
Atlantic  there  is  a  line  direct   from   Ni»w 


rork  to  Colon,  funnt'i'ly  owned  hy  ihe  Panama  Hailnmd  iind  acquired 
with  the  rest  of  the  railroad  and  canal  propeity  hy  the  l'nit4?<i  StAte.4 
Goverjinjent.  whiuh  operates  se\  end  steamers  ia  the  service. 

From  New  York  there  rnns  an  American  eonimendal  line,  the  ^''Red 
D,"*'  to  tht^  Dnteli  West  Indies^  and  Venesmela.  tonehint"-  eii  route  at 
Porto  Rico,  and  receiving  a  niail  subventiotj  of  about  JJ^lUSjMXi  a  year^ 
under  the  terms  of  the  i>ostal  aid  law  of  LSV^l,  This  service  is  rcgiiUr 
and  edieient. 

But  these  tlirei*  steiuu  lines,  one  of  them  owned  hy  the  Government, 
and  ordy  the  '*Ued  I*''  Line  runnint^  sooth  of  the  Isthmus^  represent 
the  entire  share  of  tlie  I'nited  States  in  the  ocean  trade  of  Soutli 
Ainerica,  Not  one  American  steamsliip  now^  runs  t<»Bnizil,  l^rug-uay, 
Argentina,  Cliile,  Peru,  or  Ecuador,  and  even  American  8ail  vesisek 
are  disapi Hearing  from  the  trade.  In  the  six  months  ending  June*  30, 
VMH^  only  three  American  sail  craft  arrived  at  New  York  from  South 
America— two  at  Baltiujore  anil  one  at  Boston. 

There  are  several  so-calied  steam  lines  iimler  foreit^ni  lings  opeiiiting 
between  our  Atlantic  ports  and  South  America,  chietly  <mt  of  New 
York,  but  the  word  '^line/'  as  applied  tit  them,  is  generally  misnamed. 
Some  foreign  steam  (ramps  occasionally  appear  also  in  the  trade. 
a  rule  tliese  foreign  steamers  an*  owned  by  foreign  companies^  wi 
headquarters  in  Europe  and  their  main  interests  in  Europe;  and 
these  ships  are  needed  for  European  trade  they  ai^e  unceremoniou4«l 
taken  from  America.  Merchants  say  that  sometimes  on  the  day  the 
foreign  ships  are  advertised  to  sail  from  New  Y'ork  they  are  actually 
in  iMigland^  having  never  come  over  at  all. 

The  slowness,   irregularity,  and  general   inefficiency  of   the  forei] 
steamship  service  between  our  ports  and  South   America  have  ! 
describee]  in  strong  tej-ms  by  many  manufaetnrers  and  merchantsi,  w 
appeared  as  witnesses  tn^fore  the  Alerchant  ibirine  CVaumission, 

C)nly  two  of  the  foreign  steamers  now  more  or  less   regularly  e 
gaged  in  our  trade  with  South  Ameiica  are  at  least  nominally  of  ] 
knots,  the  speed  reqtiired  of  the  Atlantic  Brazil  and  Argi^itina   nii 
line  in  tlie  proposed  bill  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Connnission.     So 
of  these  foreign  ship^  are  actually  as  slow  as  s  or  ^*  knots,  and  coitJ 
ditions  seem  to  get  worse  instead  of  better. 
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In  the  annual  n^port  of  the  Postiua-ster^Geiieral  this  year,  under  the 
head  of  '*  Foreign  Timil  J5erv  ice/'  Mr.  Cortelvoii  Hiiy.<: 

ThiB  Uhf!  lack  f>f  reifiilur  aijfi  f  ftidfnt  *ite4imahip  s^ervR't*)  is  especially  true  lii  ha- 
gani  to  ^leve^al  of  the  countries  of  Smith  Amerini  with  vv  hicfi  we  Jiavt*  c^irdial  rela- 
tioiiK,  ariii  which »  for  «iauife«t  reanonH,  should  havt^  iliivct  nmil  connection**  with  us« 
1  refer  to  Brazil  and  cofintricn  t*outh  of  it.  iVjiu|>hiint><  <«f  M_^rionK  delay  to  nuitl  for 
th**^^e  c^MintricH  have  become  freqnent  and  eniplmtic.  leading  t<»  the  t<ii]yj):oHtioii  ou  the 

fiart  of  certain  olhciaLs  i>f  the  Uovernjnent  tliat  for  the  iire?«*nt,  and  until  more  satie- 
actory  direct  coniniunicatit»n  t«n  t>e  eHtahliistieil,  inifxirtant  inaih  t=lMjnltl  he  dis- 
patcluHl  to  Sonth  An»erica  by  way  of  Kuroi>ean  ports  atid  on  Rnropean  t*teainen«, 
which  uonM  not  auly  involve  the  l^nitJi?<i  >^tate?  in  the  payment  of  double  trannit 
rate**  to  a  fort*«|,yn  conntry  for  the  diK[>att"h  of  it*?  luails  to  conn  trie**  of  *inr  own  henii* 
sphere,  but  mitrht  seriiMi.Hly  endmrra^  the  Govemiuent  in  the  exchange  of  iniportant 
otlicial  and  diplomatic  eorrc^pondejiire. 

A  few  years  at;n  tlir  Nation ul  Association  of  Manufacturer^  sent  out 
a  delepititJii  of  its  ineiiibei\s  t<»  nnike  a  special  stndy  of  trade  conditions 
in  South  America.  They  were  ciinipelled  to  cross  on  the  American 
Line  to  Sotithnmptoo  and  Hit^tiee  to  recro.ss  the  Atlantic  in  stihsidized 
iships  of  the  H()\  al  Mail  to  Rio  do  thmeiro  and  Buenos  Aire^  in  order  to 
travel  with  reasonable  t*i>mfort  and  disputeh.  Now  nur  mails  are  often 
comiMdled  to  tjo  that  way  and  some  of  our  nien  handise,  LVmisuI- 
Getu-ral  Ku^ene  Seeder,  at  Kio  de  ilaneiro,  reports  that  heeause  of  the 
hiek  of  Amerieiin  ships  and  bei-aiLs**  of  the  high  diseriminaUag  frei^rht 
rale^ enforced  by  foretirn  shipowners,  '"a  Hiii  eommission  house  made  a 
profit  In'  sliippingf  flour  to  New  York  and  thenee  tu  liiu,  althouo;h  llie 
jiicren^ed  disitance  of  travel  was  over  3,iXH)  mile«/' 

El  rope's  GREAT  ADVANTAGE, 

Every  one  (d'  cnir  Eiit*opeaiv  rivals  in  trade  now  has  swift,  regidar, 
and  efheierit  steamship  C(mmiuni(*atioti  umler  its  own  Hr^  with  South 
Ainorit*a.  Before  the  civil  war  the  British  (Jovcmunent  created  the 
Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Comparty  witli  the  grant  id"  a  sul>sidy  of 
SL 2011,000  a  year  for  a  steainshiii  service  to  the  West  1  tidies  and  the 
IstlimuH  of  Panama,  snbHequently  extended  with  an  int  reaned  subsidy 
of  s^l^^ioojKHl  to  Brazil  and  Argentiiui,  \Mien  after  sevend  years  this 
British  steamship  litio  hud  lan'ome  sec ti rely  estahlisbed  its  subsidy  was 
graduaily  icdnce<l  ti>  ^bin,rtoo  u  year. 

In  the  wake  of  these  subsidized  Kuropean  steam  lines,  other  steam- 
ers not  always  dire*'tly  subsidized,  hut  indirectly  luMteliriarieK  of  the 
)oliry,  ha^e  followed  tti  share  tfn^  tradt*  the  subsidies  <'r<»at4Hl.  Ft^aiiee 
las  sidisidized  stt*am  lines  of  her  own  to  South  America:  so  has.Itjily^ 
which,  like  Krnnce,  sutjsidizes  everything  and  is  swiftly  Imilding  up 
not  only  a  nrerchant  fleet  but  comtiieive.  The  new  Lloyd-Italiano 
Steamship  Company  between  (Tenoa  and  South  America  has  tive  10,000- 
ton  ships  nearly  ready  for  service—more  than  twdte  ns  large  as  any 
foT^eign  sten trier  now  i)lying  regtilarly  or  irr(*gularly  bt^tweeiv  our  ports 
and  South  America, 

(rcunanv  has  4^^  hirge  steamers  in  her  South  American  trade  and  ^ 
more  building,  rcpreseiding  all  together  l^17Jmm>  tons.  Nineteen  of 
these  have  been  Imitt  since  [inni,  Thvy  ply  on  four  routes  from  Ham- 
bui^g  tf*  tln^  La  Blnta  countries  and  Brazil. 

The  Portuguese  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  recently  granted  a  sub- 
vention to  a  Porttiguese  company  in  the  shape  of  guantnteed  dividends 
of  »>  per  cent  a  year  for  a  line  to  South  Aineidca. 
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Even  littl*^  Sweden  is  looking  to  the  South  Aiuerioan  field,  Um* 
Royal  Boiird  of  Trude  hiiviiit^  reconiujended  a  Hubvcntion  of  y5<ij»(H) 
kroner  ($254,000)  for  a  new  sti»nin  line  to  encourage  Swedish  exporU 
to  Argentina, 

The  Anieriean  conHul-genenil  at  Yokohama  advises  the  State  IV- 
psirtnii'nt  that  the  Toyo  Kiseii  Kaisha  i^  estat»li>hing  a  line  of  ,stennietii 
from  Japan  to  Chile  with  a  generous  snl^sidy  from  the  Jtipane^ie  (»ot* 
ernnient.  The  lirst  vessel  of  this  new  Japanese  service  i*s  now  on  it» 
way  out  to  S*>iith  America.  It  is  also  annoy  need  that  another  Jum- 
nene  line  is  to  be  started  i>y  subsidy  to  Argentina  and  to  be  extemled 
later  to  Bnizil. 

Thus  every  other  nation,  including  even  Sweden  and  Japan,  is  pro- 
viding  steamship  service  at  the  national  expense  to  as^sist  its  timnu- 
faetonM*s  and  merchants  to  capture  the  markets  of  South  AmerioL 
Only  the  t/nittnl  States  stands  aloof,  inaetivc,  and  neglectful, 

FOREIGN    MONOrOUEH, 

Ni>t  oidy  is  the  Ignited  StatA*s  (iovt*rnuirnt  doing  nothings  to  proii<b 
Aoierican  ships  for  our  South  American  cf^mmerce,  but  it  is  Hllowingrottt 
trade  to  \w  stilled  or  diverted  to  other  lands  by  the  arbiti-arv  acts  wl 
foreign  steamship  monojiolit-s.  Sfveral  years  ago  C'onsiul-<  ieneml 
Seeger^at  Kio  dv  -btneiro,  gave  fair  warning  <»f  the  njethod.s  and  ]jrirpc»ses 
c»f  the  foreign  steamship  ring,  cuntrollitig  our  trade  witli  the  g^reatest 
country  of  South  Amr^riea.     lie  said  in  his  reptut  to  our  C  iovernmeat: 

The  LiQited  Htt'iiniMhip  foini*Hnieh  which  roiitral  the  carrviiijz  tmdt*  between  tlie 
Unite<i  SitiiterJ  and  Hruzil— the  l.antfH)rt  tfe  Holt  Line^  thePrinfe  Line,  the  Rt^tierT  Sl 
Sloman  Line,  and  ttie  Ctiar>?eur8  Reuuii*^ — have  JurreeJ  U)  raij*e  their  rates?  on  cofft* 
from  SantoH  and  Kin  <ie  Janeiro  frcun  ^10  rent**  and  5  per  eeiit  primage  per  baje  of  13S 
pound?  ti>  'Ah  ventii  ami  5  (>er  tetjt.  T!u»  nvte  will  ^o  into  fonre  in  October,  btil  ^ 
the  earj^riett  for  rlie  Rteanushipi^  Btfiftu,  (Ytffittia^  BHhnJtu,  nmi  S^iftN^'  Printf  hjivf 
iilrea^ly  been  in  lanre  part  pnrehaj<ed,  the.-e  s^teaniers,  li»avin^  in  the  early  part  of 
Oetol>er,  have  been  excepted  from  tln8  tariff  and  will  rarry  their  carjjriei*  at  the  old 
rate. 

A    ELKOFEAN    STEAMSHIP   TRUST. 

This  EuroiKMUi  stenmsliip  monopoly,  nliieh  our  own  neglect  of  our 
merchant  shipping  makes  possible,  is  thus  further  deseribtHl  by  a 
writer  in  u  eommerciul  journal: 

THK   URAZILIAN   fJHIPPlVtt    RIS(1  — A    t"«  ^MBIN  ATION    THAT    HOLIJS    THE    8EI1PP£HK     TIOBTLT 

TN    ITK   ttflAtir. 

I  By  Jiillftti  Himgwit*  in  "Americaa  Tmde."J 

No  phaj^e  of  indti^trifll  development  rt^ceivei?  more  attention  at  this  flay  than  tlae 
iniTea^inj^r  formation  of  Xrw^Xa  and  e<>inbine8  in  all  branches'  uf  trade,  and  tfie  new?  of 
every  freshly  orgariiz^nl  cont^entration  ia  followed  hy  a  cry  of  alarm  and  by  anitiiiited 
journalistic  diji^nertationR  Without  attemfttinj^  ti>  nolve  the  <_jne>*tinn  of  whether  a 
truHt  or  a  pool  in  nowadayn  an  econojidcal  nect'^ity.  wheth<*r  the  itw^i  movement  ia 
in  the  line  t»f  industrial  oro^rresj*  aiKl  the  inlvantaj^es  offere^i  hy  larjde  capitalistic  ft>n- 
gloi»e  rat  ions*  outneij^h  tlie  attending  evil?-,  tlij*<  sketch  i>iirfMjrts  ti*  *j:ive  an  inetantie 
of  the  fact  that  the  tendency  to  consolidate  >iiidlar  int<*ref:t>i  i^  more  general  tLiAn 
would  appear  from  census  or  charter  insnen;  that  then^  exii*t  Inist^  unnauied  and 
orKiini/atKtns  unwritten  so  far  as  anj-  public  record  jzc^eft",  and  against  whieh  the  Jaw 
can  afford  no  relief. 

POOLS   IS   TKANai^RTATlON. 

Poola  in  the  tranjjportiiri<in  boFinese  are  old  in  history,  and  nnmeroiie  have  t^eeii 
the  k%'ttl  cnactmentM  dcvit^t^d  to  prevent  extortions  an<1  discriudnationa  alon^  the 
arteriesi  of  trade  on  the  i»art  of  the  railroads,  and  *<uch  meai^urea  have  been  .^^ni^cessful 
in  that  they  have  had  a  eai'hing  influence  if  the  evile  aimed  at  were  not  al>olished 
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alt%'ether.  Ainon^r  the  ooenn  I'arriers,  which  are  nei-et^sai^y  linkn  in  tbo  chain  of 
internal iotial  trade,  (Similar  i-uiiihineB  havu  lieen  exitfitirig  a  lunij  time,  tmd  here  the 
coBinopolitaii  djaract^^r  o(  tht'  pfirtiUTK  has  made  national  intervention  iiiiiM:»s*jihle. 
Rather  than  restrain  steanjt^hit*  runiviiinies^they  havehe^n  panifiere*!,  coddleci.  and  M 
on  Hub^idieH,  as  a  favorite  amoD^?  all  cither  ootnnieroial  etitenmEk^,  hj  every  natiou 
that  osvuH  a  strip  of  w^aehore.  and  no  liai-shfrdefspotiHiu  nor  oppression  more  ar hit rary 
has  been  endured  than  that  inipo>*jd  on  the  maritime  trade. 

THE    BliAZlLlAN    SHIPPING    KIXG. 

Our  commerce  with  Brazil  and  the  River  Plate  countries  is  at  the  mercy  of  such  a 
shippinjr  eondnne.  Ositenyihly  fonr  Hne«  are  cnnipetUij;  in  "»ervjnj?**  th*'  ronte 
between  New  York  and  Fernaruhnco  !*nuthwarth  \u,  the  Lain|«»rt  ^k  Htdt  Line, 
Prime  Line,  Norton  Line,  all  British,  and  tlie  R.  M.  Sloinan  IJnt^,  whiLdi  ia  German. 
In  reality,  however,  the  nianjigenient  of  ihei^e  *ierviee,H  i^  eentrali/x^l  in  Liverptiol, 
the  frei^rht8  are  pmleil,  and  tlie  K|M:dl>ii  divideii  j>ro  rat^t. 

At  the  head  ui  this  syndicate  Htandn  Lamport  (?t  HoUt  of  LiverjxMd,  a  powerful 
firm  ownin]^  and  nvananing  over  a  hundre<!  vei^wls.  The  t*hif>s  enp;i|?efl  in  the  New 
York'Sotith  American  laerviee  an*  mostly  Muw  ami  ol»8olete,  Kteaining  H  to  10  knote 
an  hour,  and  yet  the  rate*"  of  freij^ht  levied  on  Aniencan  eargo  are  nearly  double 
thoHe  ehar^ed  by  the  K(>ee<:iy,  uioderrij  elegant  sbipn  plyinj;  Iw'tweeri  Kunipe  and  the 
eas^ft  cM^ant  of  South  America.  Not  a  ease  of  kerf>iiH^ne  or  a  Jwij?  of  eoffee  ean  escape 
paying  toll  to  thiM  freipht  rin^^  and  there  wav«  more  truth  than  rninedy  in  the  taeetioti^ 
re<|uet*t  f*ent  \}y  a  Rio  Nhlpf*i*r  to  the  t^yndicale'H  ajientn  at  that  inirt  itskin^  for  a  per- 
mit to  whip  Hfinie  eofft^  on  an  out>*i<ie  vet«el  over  their  oi!ean.  Numerous  tramps  or 
outsiders  have  Ijeen  williuj^ln  Bnizilian  \MyTtii  to  take  coffee  to  New  York  for  2d  trents 
a  hii\i  instead  of  4d  ^'ent^.  a**  now  exaeted.  But  whenever  Huch  a  vef^iel  ban  been 
placed  on  the  berth  the  nyndieate  ha«  promptly  lr»\vered  itn  freiglit  ^'^  >-**'^  ^W 
beside?*  boyeottinj?  the  i^hipjHM-a  patronizing:  the  intruder  T 
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Tlie  enom..  .ifors,  thanks 

to  the  cotiihine*8  lH>unt_*  .  ttioiisanci^  o.  .miiui^  «*  *uiy  m  a  Itu^ini^s  worke«l 

on  elope  ntar^inft  and  daily  eahle  offers,  sfK>n  broniiht  the  ini»tir^^^nts  to  terms,  eajiitu- 
latjon  followed  and  rht-  former  rates  were  re^tnred.  One  over-consi'iontious  a^ent  at 
Santos  denmrretl  to  hnyrottin^  bis  nei^ihbor,  and  his-  scruples  cost  him  the  los^  of  the 
SI  Oman  Line  agency. 

AMERICAN    SHIPH   TH£l   It^MEDV. 

Tlie  reniedv  against  this  combine,  a»  a^aini^t  aJl  similar  conapi racier,  I  l>elieve  to 
lie  less  in  lejnNlative  drup^  than  in  homeopathic  treatment.  To  i-omliat  like  with 
like,  iir  with  Intter,  is  a  tnaxim  that  nmst  succeed  in  tnwJe.  When  trusts  bivouie 
extortionate  their  protits  will  invite  the  I'ortnaiion  of  rival  trustii.  No  monoply  CJin 
evade  the  laws  of  competition,  and  thoui^h  that  competition  ie  ha nier  to  organize 
than  in  the  ilave  of  Hruall  individual  enterprii^es,  yet  competition  ha^  mruplv  In^^n 
removed  to  a  hijfber,  larjrer  plane.  In  Ihe  casH^  befon^  us  the  retunif?  e^irned  l)y  the 
cond)ine<t  lines  should  attract  the  establishment  oi  an  indejK^ndent  American  line 
which  wouM  build  or  buy  Bliips  more  modem  and  more  ei*<»nouiical  to  run,  und 
o^er  sbj pliers  and  fHisst^nifers  faster  voya;;es  at  a  smaller  aM  of  ojieratinj;.  In  addi- 
tion, mail  suhsidie**  would  probably  i>e  granteti  by  one  or  more  countries  which 
would  be  i*onnecte<b  as  in  the  ^^aise  of  the  <iefunct  United  States  and  Bmsiil  Mail 
Steamshi}*  Cominmy,     There  is  no  doubt  that  the  early  staget*  of  the  existejice  of  ji 
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new  AiiiLTicitii  line  to  *Rnizil  \voul<l  be  storniv,  but  fi  *  i^vtitr  aiM  tno^i 

economical  shtii®,  together  with  fairer  >ni3iTie>i»  ineth  i   tlic  tssueinlbl 

end,  affmnchiHe  Aiuenraii  ri>miiier«-e  /ruin  this  foreijfsi  iit-,"r*,^Mi,  .*nd  scctiT^p  for  a*  | 
own  M:l*Jry  and  enjoyment  the  trciphyof  Atneriejin  trade  tm  Ameri<»n  Hhip6« 

It  is  possible   that  if  (hei'e  were  Amoruaii  Hteainwhip  eo!i 
our  tracle  with   Soiitlt  Aiuericn,  they  iintjbt  form  u    couii 
tfieir  own.     But,  in  that  i-vetit.  h.>  AiiU'riertn  companies  or  ia 

ibi*  L'liited  States,  they  eotild  \>v  held  respon?<il)Ie  hv  our  (i*»  ul, 

witile  it  ucndd  be  very  riitirli  more  dithetilt  to  pro8i*cute  iiiui  l^remki 
foujbiniitior*  *'\u  restniint  of  trade''  by  foreign  campaiiie;^  which  da 
not  so  readily  l>e  reached  by  Anieriean  laws. 

Moreover,  if  there  were  American  steamsliip  eompaiiiei«5,  their  stodl 
or  bondn  would  be  owned  or  runt  rot  hsl  in  hir^e  measure  by  Americtt 
merchants  and  iHamifactnrei>  and  otln:*r  fnisiness  tiien  n^^ho  would  Imvi' 
a  ii:reat  deal  of  interest  in  maintaiidntr  favoralde  rate^  for  our  exf*on 
trade  to  South  Aiuerica.  (Ju  the  utlier  hand,  the  foreign  st<^aui8hip 
companies,  whose  inferior  vessels  mns  riiti  in  the  Soutli  Americaa 
trade,  arr  owned  and  controlled  primarily  in  the  interests  of  uierchanti 
and  mannfaf'turers  of  Europe, 

Olli   FARMEH8   IflK    VICTtMS, 

As  it  happens,  the  exactions  of  the  European  st^'auiship  iiionofmlv 
iti  our  Brazilian  i^onuneree  fall  most  heavily  on  the  wheat  farmers  atjd 
uiillers  uf  our  Noithwestej'u  Slates.  The  lirazilian  Revi<*\v.  a  semi- 
official organ,  state-^  tlntt  thn  Bruj^ilian  imports  ni  American  flour  de- 
creased from  52*»>4f)  l>arrels^  valued  at  *!*j3a,4»is,  in  1^02,  to  H3TJ4/' 
barrels,  valued  at  $'2,1*^^'^^**^^  hi  ll^tl4,  whilt*  the  imports;  from  Argi*n* 
tina  increased  from  418,S1S  barrels,  valued  at  ^l,si*SJ»>5,  to  l^tXil^TUl 
barrels,  valued  at  *+,51MM15.     As  the  Brazilian  Review  mys: 

Ar^rentine  flonr  ha«  entirely  nionojxiHifie<l  the  Suiith,  Ri« 
le  Aiueririm  strtiile  imiu  l^ai 
for  die  rnurketH  of  Penuniibnri 

Am^'rican  tlonr  brings  a  liigher  price  in  Brazil  tlnui  Ar^^^ntine  Hour 
because  of  its  in-tter  quality.  I  he  lii"uzilian  Review  atlribute^s  the 
falling  otf  ill  the  American  flour  tratlc  with  Brazil  to  the  hiijher  friMght 
rates  chari^ed  liy  this  Europesm  steamship  rinj^f,  which,  of  courj^e,  h&* 
no  pspeeial  interest  in  increasing  American  conmierce.  TIuih^  while 
freight  raters  fnnn  Argi'ntinu  on  flour  to  Brazil  have  decreased  in  iWH 
as  compared  with  VJO'2,  fndglrt  rates  on  flour  from  tlie  Tnited  States* 
a^  the  Brazilian  Hcniew  shi>ws.  have  aetually  increa^sed.  ludecnl.  the 
freight  rab's  on  thmr  from  Austrin-Huugary.  which  is  iin[>orted  ill 
inennising  cjuantilies  into  Brazil,  nre  much  lowei"  than  on  Aiuericail 
Hour  from  New  York, 

This  decline  in  the  sales  of  American  Hour  to  Brazil  lias  lw?pu  ^oing' 
on  for  a  long  time,  and  the  cost  of  it  has  fallen  on  the  nhoulder^  of  the 
farmers  of  Minnesota,  the  l>akotas,  and  the  other  wlieat  States  of  the 
Northwest  and  on  the  tbmring  mills  of  Minneapolis  and  other  cetiteriJ* 
Our  total  expi>rt>  to  Brazil  have  decrea>ed  from  s^l5,10*),noo  in  11^95 
t<>  >>1 1  J>4rpjHK^  in  tt*04.  (rerruany's  exports  to  Brazil  aiv  now  hirger 
than  ours,  and  tlreat  Britain'^  uiore  thati  twice  as  large. 

This  decline  Inis  n*it  been  pusH-d  imi  10 tired  in  Brazil,  if  it  has  among 
the  h\wrnalv(*rs  of  America.  Several  years  ago  the  Brazilian  (Jovern- 
ment  sent  a  distinguished  idlicer  of  it>  navy  to  this  country  to  bring 


dad  8iuiti»«,  has  dn^m 
the  Aiueririm  strtiile  iroiu  l^aliiii  iin<f  Victoria,  and  in  already  competing  vigorously 
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ke  facts  to  the  attention  of  the  authorities  in  Wtishi  ngton.  Tiiiis  offi(*t*r, 
'ipt.  J.  (Jordeirn  flu  Gmea.  was  authorii^ed  by  !iis  (invprnitieut  '*to 
offer  t*9  any  Anierirun  coinpaay  whirii  wuuld  undt^rtake  tho  work  a 
ftiilisttintijd  ,siihsjdy  fcir  a  liiM^  af  direct  eoniinuniration  Jietwe^^ii  New 
York  ni-  Pldhidelohisi  and  the  Atlantic  tou>t  j)orts  tjf  Brazil/'  Captain 
da  Graru.  UMrnro  the  American  people  that  their  rnairimniralion  with 
Brazil  was  wnv  in  the  hands  of  Ennipean  eonipiinies  and  that  even  the 
Brazilian  eoastini^  trade  was  in  the  hands  of  (iermans,  "the  serviee 
of  Jjnth  kinds  lea\  in;^  nnieh  to  he  desired,  both  in  respect  to  the  rate8 
oharwd  uiid  as  reourds  effieteiun/'  '^The  questi<>n  of  traus|K>rtation 
between  the  two  countries/"'  Captain  da  tira(*a  declared  to  be  ^'tbe  kev 
t*>  lirazilinH  connnerce/'  "A  line  between  thetwoeounrri(\s,"  he  added, 
*'fed  by  the  enastin^Lf  ser\  ice  of  the  Brazilian  lJuyd\s,  ail  bein^  under 
the  control  of  Aineriratis,  wtaild  prove  to  be  a  valuable  investment  to 
those  directly  interested  and  of  inestimable  advantage  to  American 
coninverce  in  geneial/" 

Of  course  the  Brazilian  subsidy  was  conditional  on  the  offer  of  an 
equal  sul^sidy  by  the  United  States.  None  was  forthconiing'.  The 
foreiijfn  rintjf  w^as  allowed  l>y  Conjifress  to  continue  to  inonc»polize  tlie 
Brazilian  Hliip[>ing  trade,  and  the  farmers  of  Miunr'^otaand  Ihe  Dakotas 
and  the  millers  of  the  north w^ustcrn  cities  were  year  by  year  crowded 
nnu'e  and  more  out  of  the  Brazilian  market. 


WORDS   OF   OFF^ClAL   WAHNINO. 

This  delilierate  safritree  of  Amtnicnn  exi>oi't  trade  amounting  now  to 
millions  <if  dollars  was  not  tlie  fault  of  American  official  representatives 
in  Brazil,  Year  after  year  they  have  sent  their  appeals  and  warnings 
to  Washingtoiu  In  his  annual  report  of  the  year  11KI4,  ilr.  Henrv'W  * 
Fnrniss,  Americati  consul  at  Bjihia,  said: 

I  have  t«i  mtif»rate  my  oft-repeate<i  reitort  nf  the  nee<l  fnr  an  Auiericiin  »?i«iiiisliip 
litie.  The  mail  »erv tee  between  the  rmtfd  State.«  and  thii^  M«x'tinn  of  Hrai^il  dnring 
the  year  jnpt  paet  ha^  tn:!  ome  ujaeh  unr8«>  thati  heretnt'orr,  due  ti»  the  withdrawal  tif 
one  or  two  (unTithly  boats.  Ah  a  reytiH  nf  the  ej<rjro  <ifferin^  here  for  the  l^nite^i 
8tateg  and  ttie  freinent  eall  ivf  ve<-«elK  to  uet  it,  loupled  with  the  fact  that  BrazU 
re<|uirei*  all  f-teani<^i><  to  lake  mail,  there  liave  In^en  Ire^^uent  eal!^  of  vessuVl^  to  tret 
niail*^  from  t>ere,  hia  there  in  only  one  regular  l>oat  V»nn^init  niaitK  fn»m  New  York, 
Bi'tweeii  titn**'-,  letter-i  ary  neat  hither  {nkii  New  York  Ijv  various  ronndalxmt  vvavfi. 
TliiiH  lt:iH  \  irtiially  paralyzeti  the  mail  serviee.  For  thiM  reason  it  in  frecjiiently  the 
ca^e  that  mwil  sent  frnut  Xew  York  in  t!ie  trdddle  <4  a  niunth  arrive.-  here  rlayn  after 
the  tunil  leaviati  New  Y'>rk  on  the  tirxt  of  ihe  eri**nin>r  month.  ThiK  piinKe^  ^reat 
prejudice  to  hiLs^iness,  a,>  the  uiails  arrivi!}';  lant  often  have  hillnof  ladhijiand  luisroiu- 
nont*e  d<»cnments  for>r«HMJ'^  arrivtnv:  V>y  the  \iTun  titeamer,  neeeH^itat  nj;  extra  ex  penile, 
vexatinu?*  delays,  and  ^reat  tronhle  l^  withdraw  from  tlie  euHtom-house  here,  whitdt 
serioiit^ly  iuirts  our  tnnle. 

It  isr  itnposisiVile  to  maintain  trade  withfuit  freqnent  and  rapid  mail  ser\nce.  With 
the  lark  of  thit*  to  (nnaend  witi)  and  the  high  freiplit  eharpe^  oat  of  New  York*  it  is 
not  to  l)e  wondered  at  that  year  by  year  r*iir  trade  with  this  ?eetion  in  ^r»»wing  le^^H, 
while  the  l»alanee  of  trade  in  favor  of  Brazil  i»  inereaninij;,  The  present  linet«  iroivi 
New  York  neern  to  prefer  hiifh  frei^'ht  and  little  hnwinesp,  an<l  make  up  hv  ^cndloi? 
their  veN«tds  mu  a  tnanjfulur  fMmrj'e,  viz,  tr^m  Bmsitil  to  the  t'nite^l  Siate*^.  fmtu  the 
United  Statef*  to  Kurtijn*,  and  tl»«*n  from  Knrof>e,  with  l'"nr(»|ienn  tro«*d^,  to  Hra/.il, 
with  only  a  few  xew-sels  ^'jhiir  ami  coining  Ijetween  Brazil  and  the  Trjited  StateB 
direet.  The  tn-rman  >-team>*liij>  line?*  are  tnaking  preiHirationM  for  an  increaNed  service 
with  Bmzih  With  the  aid  grtven  liy  the>*e  Iiiu>  tJernian  trade  has  inrrease^i  even 
more  i-ajtidlv  than  nyrp  i^  deiTea^injj.  and  with  the  i^otitem plated  further  inerea^e  in 
its  fleet  thi'  otitlook  for  *  li-nnan  trade  i«  even  hrighter  than  lieretofore. 

The  manner  in  whirh  the  trade  iiiieref*ti4  of  the  I'nited  States  are  made  t<j  suffer  hv 
reanm  of  the  iruiijequai  y  *4  the  tran^po^tation  >-erviee  betweea  thiw  country  and 
South  AmerU-an  ixirti^  in  jiothinK  short  of  tx  eritne  whieh  umet  Ix?  laid  at  the  doors  of 
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Congre^.     ReligiouBly  proU*ctin^  our  interest*  in  every  other  way,  fo 
encrjiinigifi^  our  manufacturers  and  developinie  home  indu^ries  for  dr^tne 
Btitnjjtion,  it  nijtkfj^  im  provis«ifjn  for  marketi*  for  .surplus  priwltu't**,  and  thug  ] 
the  way  for  futufp  indtjt^triul  Htaj^nation,     In  the  meantime  otlu*r  ooiititrit^  « 
benefitii)  of  the  tnuie  denjands  oi  theee  nations  hv  eetjiblisbi ng  steam jfhip  Ut 
coajmerdal  ajft^ncies  in  e\vry  impttrt^nt  dty.     Is  it  an y  wonder  that  Mr.  1 
Hutchinson,  who  in  now  in  Braxil  nmkinj^  a  study  of  the  t'unditious  thert?,  excli 
'*The  nniiss  of  the  f)ei>ple  scarcely  know  that  such  a  country  as  tlie  Uiiit4^  1 
exifitel'* 

THE   FOREIGN   MOKOPOLlSTa 

This  vigorous  admonition  wan  further  euiphtiHiyxHj  bv  a  niercliant  in  ] 
Npw  York  familiar  with  the  Bmzilian  trade  in  a  hitler  of  Augu?<t  1^ 
1^05,  to  the  New  York  tlounml  of  (Joninieree: 

I  Ix^g  leave  to  call  your  atk^niion  to  the  very  imtKirtaut  fact,  evidently  overlooked  I 
by  S|:»ecial  Aj^^ent  Hutchinj^onajid  tV>nsul  Fiirnissi,  that  merchante  dealing  with  Brani 
have  vati*l  and  jtustcuustv  for  c<mii plaint  owhiK  to  tlic  fact  that  all  thet^teani  traii^'J'tir' 
tation  companies  carrying  freij^'ht  V>etwcen  I'nited  J^taten  ports  antl  BrajEit  foruiedi 
c«inbinaTion  sfnnt  years  at((>.  and  as  thev  njonopolize  tlie  trade  their  rate**  of  freigfat 
areeo  hi^jh  m  to  l»f  prejudicial  to  the  laiMneHHinTert^sti^uf  those  who  are  unfurtuiUltDt 
obliged  to  patronize  these  <*onipanict<H 

Any  indcfieniicnt  iiitrchant  in  thi^  city  {New  York  )  or  in  Brazil — whether  im|X)rtcr 
or  exporter— kuous  that  the  Uinjpi>rt\v  liolt,  Prince  ami  Slonian  ltne«[,  pU inij  l»- 
twe<*n  thi>*and  Brazilian  p4)rt«,  from  Pernanihuco  south wanl,  exact  exorbitantly hijsli 
raters  of  freight  on  merchandise  carried  either  way-  In  the  Ci)ffee  trade  it  is  a  wdl- 
known  fact  that  thcj^e  iiKintip^iliHtf^j  iiotahly  Larnfiorttfe  Holt,  diHcriuiinate  in  favor ol 
eoDie  of  the  large  imjKjrteiv  of  criffee  by  making  theni  sub^^tantial  eoD<'**»^iotif!  in 
freight,  which,  of  courne,  is  vletriinental  to  the  Hnialler  iiuporten*.     This    '"  fiJ 

«tateof  affairs  eertiiinly  calls  for  a  drai^tie  remedy.     As  a  (merchant  and  si  '^c 

connert«'d  with  Brazil  1  must  heartily  and  unqualiliedly  indorse  Consui  i  iii.ci«> 
ret^otiiiiiendation  coiicerninLr  the  need  for  an  American  steamship  line  between  the 
Dnittnl  States  anil  Bra/.il.  t'ractieally  the  entire  tra«!e  lietween  the  I'liited  i>tates*aod 
Amaznn  port*«  and  Miiranham  and  Ceara  is  innnoiM_ilize<l  by  the  Booth  Steamship 
CVuwpany  of  Liverpool,  which,  nwin^'  t<i  arranj=rements  conch*ide<l  with  other  »team- 
fihip  conjpanies,  dictatt*  rates,  conilitions,  etc.,  to  suit  itself,  hut  always  at  tla? 
i3X|M*nse  ot  the  iiiterej^t.*^  of  this  country.  1  hope  the  consul's  apjieal  will  rew^iQlt  in  the 
establishment  of  a  new  line  (»f  steamers,  which  1  am  positive  would  j^peedily  deeurv 
a  very  larjje  share  of  the  business  l>etween  this  country  and  Brazil. 

Ol  K    TIIADK   WITH    ARCSEXTINA. 

Another  ^rt^at  South  Aiiierieaii  eountry  whieh  ou^ht  to  furnish  a 
lai'ire  and  ex|)andiHir  market  for  Amerieat)  goods  i;,  Ar]j:eiitiiia,  whotje 
total  forc^io-n  eoiniiieree  has  incroased  with  wonderful  rapitiitv  from 
$lMiJKi(J,UOUi!i  lS8i  to  ^ra,(H)U,()(M>  in  Um4.  Ikit  our  share  of  this  i^ 
only  about  §25J)0OJ)Ot).  The  main  eause  of  this  heg^mrly  showititf  in 
th(*  same  as  in  our  Bruzilian  (-onimeree— in  the  main  the  laek  of  regular. 
adetjuate  shi]>pint)^  facilities  controlled  by  AnuMncuns  in  American  inter- 
ests. There*  are  tiow  runruiit^  from  New  York  to  the  River  Platu  ^sev- 
eral  so-called  ^Vsteamship  Hues/'  owned  and  managed  by  foreigners, 
under  foreign  tlag?^,  the  vessels  being  in  general  older,  slower,  and 

■erior  in  every  way  to  the  ships  trading  I 

rts  and  Kut*oi)c.  Hon*  John  Barrett^  forii 
tiua.  stated  before  the  Mi'iehant  Marine  t'omitirssioii  at  Chieago  in  lf*(>4 
that  the  share  of  the  United  States  in  the  Argentine  tiiide  when  be  was 
at  Btienos  Aires  was  only  iS^24,CHH)jiOO.  *'Thei*e  is  no  valid  reason 
e.xcept  that  of  insutticient  steamship  relations."  deelaied  Mr.  Barrett, 
'*  why  tuir  trade  with  Argentina  should  tiot  become  $50,(KKKntM)  per 
annum  instead  of  the  present  low  ligure/'     And  he  added: 

Condnj<  now  to  tlie  direct  pi>int  in  hand,  it  is  my  opinion,  supp^^irted  Vjy  nt«rly  all 
the  authorities  I  consulted  m  South  America,  that  at  least  a  monthly  hneof  stearners, 
carrying  mails  and  fiasseni^ers  and  havin^t  the  freight  lacilities  characteristic  of  such 


inferior  in  every  way  to  the  ships  trading  l)etweeu  the   River   Plata 
ports  and  Kut*oi)c.     Hon*  John  Barretts  formerly  tiiinister  to  Argen 
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vessefe,  should  fye  establiHlifd  witli  ltd  tenninal  poiDti^  at  Nt'w  York  in  the  United 
8tates  and  Bnenos*  Aires  In  Argentina.  At  present  there  la  no  through  mail,  piii-rten- 
ger,  and  inM  service  V»etween  these  Iwd  p*>rti?;  There  are  freijrht  Hteainer^  leaving 
New  Yolk  every  week  for  Argentina,  hut  they  are  slow  and  ununited  for  mnib,  jias- 
een^ens,  and  fa«t  freight  or  expreae. 

Mr,  Barrt^tt  also  said; 

There  are  mx  firat-clase  mail  and  pa,s?*en)^er  steamship  lines  l>etween  Bti«^no**  Aires 
and  Enropeiin  portfl,  bc*  tliat  it  is  poKsilde  for  mailB,  pa^*sen^:el^,  and  important  or 
periehahle  fr^^iRnt  to  he  di'^patt  licni  at  the  rate  of  a  *?team(*r  an<l  a  lialf  a  week,  and  I 
thhik  in  another  two  weeks  there  will  be  another  line;  but  1  wish  to  make  a  con- 
pervative  ntjitementT  and  I  therefore  eay  81  x. 

I  wi&h  espeeially  tn  call  your  attention  to  thii?  point,  and  you  hum  nest*  men  who 
are  here  eun  realize  its  irnportjanee.  The  biiMineee  men  of  Buenos  Aires  can  write  to 
Eurofjft  and  receive  a  reply  easily  in  fifty  day^.  It  is  very  sel'lom  that  they  can  ever 
com nmn irate  with  New  York  anrl  Chicago  and  j^^et  an  answi*r  in  lewn  than  eiia:hty 
dayfJ.  Any  one  win*  is  familiar  with  hasines^  method*  and  the  impcjrtanne  of  jzooa 
exchani^i*  realizes  what  a  handirap  thij+  i8  to  fhe  extension  of  AnierieAii  (vunm^'ree, 
I  have  heard  h^'oiv*?  of  South  American  merehantw  and  liankei>f  eomplaio  of  the 
wrett  he<l  mail  armn>fenjentt  l>etween  the  United  States  and  An^entina,  If  there 
were  dire<*t  and  re^uhir  service  tietvveen  Bnenos  Aire;^  and  New  York,  there  is  no 
doubt  in  my  min<l  that  four- fifths  of  the  South  Americiini*  who  travel  to  the  Northern 
Heminphere  on  either  basiness  or  pleawnre  would  i^ome  or  return  via  the  United 
States, 

NATIONAL   AID    NKCESSARY    Ai     FIRST. 

Thatwitli  this  ifroat  need  of  stetiniship  ooriyminication  no  direct  line 
wan  established,  Ministt»r  Barrett  explained  thuB: 

The  principal  n^ii-'on  that  we  do  not  have  direet  j*te^inf*hip  4'onHnunirati<iri  now  of 
the  cla**5rt  which  I  mention  is  that  no  eompany  is  W'illiujf  to  undertake  it  as  an  experi- 
ment or  venture  unle.ss  they  van  receive  a  (^*mpensiiti<»n  for  carrying  the  mails,  whieh 
will  insure  them  njjains-t  printary  or  teiiipi>rary  lot^.  1  hav*^  talke^i  with  leading 
i«tejrimh!hip  men  in  Btienoi*  Airt\'J,  PariK  Hamhur^,  and  t^»Tithm,  a.^  well  an  in  New 
York,  and  they  have  all  told  me  that  it  would  be  impo*itiihle  to  initiate  a  ^reat  imd 
important  undertaking  *d  thin  kind  nnlen^  they  eould  receive  pufiicient  t^upport  from 
the  t'niied  States  and  the  Suuth  Anieriran  Hepuhlic  to  protect  them  while  tney  were 
huiMin>r  up  nnttirient  travel  to  maintttin  the  line  on  a  i)ayin|^  hanip, 

1  wtbIi  tft  explain  a  little  in  re^iird  tt*  ihi^  point,  Tlie  tjuewtion  anneH,  if  the  huj^i- 
ne^s  if»  there  wliy  do  n*A  niinx  ^o  into  it?  Let  me  remind  yon  that  lOnrope  han  het'ome 
established  in  thif«  trade  in  the  first  plaee,  ami  that  she  eontrols  it  at  the  present  time. 
All  the  t^teams-hip  linen  that  undertake  this  husiin^x  are  Eun'pean  t5teamE«hi[v  lines, 
and  wishing  1<»  htdld  up  the  trade  with  Europe  rather  than  with  America  they  form 
eombTnation?«  and  a*!e  their  infiuenre  apiin^Jt  the  eptahlishment  of  American  line*?. 
Yon  !^ee  that  in  the  agreement  of  the  I>iim]M>rl  A  Holt  Line,  which  runt-  a  tine  of 
pat^t*enger  to  Rio,  hut  doe.**  not  ^o  (*n  to  Kueuii.'^  Airtf-.  BecauNMd  ana^reetrietjt  uilh 
the  Royal  Mail  Slejuuship  Com[»iiny  of  Knp-land  they  agree  that  they  will  not  run 
their  ouHsenu'er  Hteatiit-rs  farther  than  Rio.  anil  yet  I  was  inforntcd  in  New  York  and 
Fhiladelptiia  that  an  Ameriean  er>inpany  waK  already  itrjrimized  that  would  he  will- 
>n>f  to  undertake  to  jiul  on  a  line  of  stcnnurH  l\elween  New  York  and  Buenos  Aires 
provided  they  t  uuld  receive  enough  iiiniiiy  f^r  rarryinp  the  mail?  to  lUMire  them 
ajtfainst  U^^h  while  they  were  estahliKhing  a  reipilar  trade  and  tratfic. 

TlIK   TKAI>E    WITH    ITRU^ilAY. 


In  roply  to  nn  inquiry  frojii  tho  ehuinnstn  of  tho  Morrhiint  Marino 
Conniiission,  S^^nator  (lalliniriT,  Mr.  Banvtt  stated  that  all  the  first- 
(das^s  EiiroiMniii  steaiiiship  lines  out  tu  Buenos  Airt's  itH'oivcd  a  ^ul>- 
ventiou  of  some  kind  and  that  tho  head  of  tht*  British  Royal  Mail 
Company  had  informed  him  that  **they  t'tnild  not  have  estahlisfied 
therjiselves  if  it  had  not  lieeu  for  the  as*.si8tanee  that  they  received  from 
the  EiijLijlish  GoveniTuent/' 
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What  \&  true  of  aur  tnuU*  with  Ar^tMitiiui  and  ibe  cnnsesfl 

hiuniK^r  it  in  true  also  of  our  trach*  with  iTuguay.  The  Aineii 
consul  at  the  great  purl  of  Montevidi*u  .-mys: 

1  am  fre*|uently  ii*<ke<i  Uy  Ariierirari  in(|iiin?m  whether  or  not  th**iv  i<i  Any  \ 

n^AitiBi  Ainorimil  prmhu'ti  in  thL«  t*ountrv.     My  ttnf*wfr  U  tlmt  O  ■ 
a^CHiiist  thinup  Imi  that  on  the  miitrtiry  fhey  are  in  fnvor  anrl   mr 
known,     I'lUt   it   niUHt    hi-    rerut'mlKTfd  thai   Airii'ri«*iMi   uiautitio  y*,i. 
iln8!4i*?i,  in  thii»  country  pnrtiruliirly,  iirt*  offrrt?<l  for  huU-  l>y  tiH*n  ui»t  Aru€ 
uhi*  ttavi.'  no  ^ntl?n*^it  in  our  ('ouutry  or  in  iw  prcwlnct**  esicept  a;§  thi?y 
profit  frotii  the  ^ale  of  iheni, 

The  Hiinit*  iM?opl«'  who  punh  our  tiirrfhandiBe  aside  jijid  brct*  thiil  of  nthrl* 
ti>  tin*  iVunt  push  our  t*«Hintrv  asi<le  and  aiiy  timt  while  we  are  a  u' 
nation  we  have  tio  f»oilitit**<  tor  nmrkutin^r  our  prmhiiis,     }U*r%^  n . 
iilence.     Tlie  rtironis  nliow  that  'luring  the  I'      '         r  i'U^linjr  Jam*  a^k 
were  ^xiM>rt<'fi  from  this  <»nnntry  to  the  t'nite  »\f*  tu  tJie  viiluo  ♦  > 

ill  Aineru'tin  k'oIO  ttn<l  tljjU  ■ •       -  flollar'j*  u miw  umouri!   I  ■■'  '»•' 

Anieritmn  ve*<t»l.     (H  tiu-  >  this  L'ountry  from  the  Uniu 

aanie  perirj^l,  estimated  at    :  ,     '^  hut  two  ojir>?<ies,  eiuih  with 

fe«?t  of  hnnher,  came  in  American  aiailinj^  ve>*s»elft-  The  jjreut  huik  of  the  exp 
from  and  importn  to  the  l^nit^l  Stalea,  no  tar.  at  least,  as  LTraguay  ip  cdtit^rne* 
carried  in  foreiifu  »hipti.  Only  a  few  days  ago  tlie  (tovernnient  of  Ar^ctfntiiia  pai 
a  law  urantinj^  a  mihddy  amuuntini^  t<i  alniut  $5r»,(HN},  gold,  monthly  fur  a  tern 
ten  yearr*,  availabh^  to  two  steamship  linee  plyini;  between  that  country  ami  E«r< 
all  beeauiie  the  peoph-of  Europe  are  energetic  and  looking  t4^>  their  own  bt»*>t  inten 
My  retue^Jy  for  all  thb  ift — 

1.  fsatahiinh  a  line  of  Aiaertcan  MteinnHhijiNS  for  passenjrere*  freight,  and 
twe^n   New  V<trk  iml  the  river  IMata  (the  miul  r*ci»ived  Octtdier  i\  wa-* 
New  York  Repteinlier  2)  and  in  that  way  make  thirt  great  market  within  t*ii 

of  ourM,  and  pmvide  the  American  fieopie  with  a  more  ntpid  an<l  easy  tiioantnj 

municatioii  with  this  portion  of  this  eonUneni,  of  which  most  of  our  per>|de  kooi 

Uttl€W 

2,  Send  thert*  g(x>d  Ameriean  agctntt«  with  bUBineag  trainhjg  utul  exiH^rteiuM 
them  e*«tahlish  permanent  hoiif*e**  and  give  ihede  pi!ople  to  understand  that 
here  Ut  cater  to  their  want^  and  to  supply  them. 

ARGKNTTNA's   N'BW   SCBSIDT. 

It  will  bo  r\ot<Hl  thai  i*itr  fuiirsul  at  Mnntevidoo  refei^toaii  oT 
8tjt»sidy  of  S5t)JtOH  ^uld  n  month  foi*  tvv<i  iinr's  fi*urii  Buenos  Airei 
Europe,  Thi'se  .stejiitiers  are  to  Ke  rttn  under  the  Ar^^entiiK^fl 
will  rjirry  rjaval  reserve  men  of  the  Ar«(entine  navv,  and  will  b^Q 
at  tiie  disposal  of  the  (iuvernnient  in  war.  In  u  r('i>ort  expJuiiiinjif  1 
detailn  of  thin  Ar^^entine  hubsidy,  Mr.  A  M  Uojinpn'.  onr  {u*^ 
Miu5.ster  to  Arifentina,  says:  ■ 

IHinng  the  HgitiUi*tM  and  dtHcu^'Mion  of  the  pa*-!  two  month.'?  thut   have  att«>f« 
theise  meJii^ureM  the  qtieMtjon  of  the  L'nited  States  ami  of  the  existing  serviee  lietviN 
iti«  |M>rts  antl  those  of  this  great  Kepublic  has  l>een  mir*c^d.     The  prewj*  hn 
«orrie  surpriHe  that  the  AjneHi'an  |iorr>i  were  not  inchith'd.     It  hm  l>een 
nothing  tu  be  done  to  improve  the  service,  or  rather  to  et^tablinh  a  tiervici'.   ,,  i.,, 
port-*  of  the  north?     But  thti^e  ()iiestionH  Inive  remained  un.'ini«wered  beninst*  i 
Ariiericanfl  are  few  in  numlx^r  hert-,  the  American  manufacturers  inlruHtinjjr  th 
inlerent!*  mainly  to  Kuropean  ag«'t»th*,  who!»e  mterej^tn  are  at  lea*»t  dividecl.     Thenp a 
however,  imf>ortant  reawoni?  hi?  it  5«eem^  to  me  unci  I  Iwlieve  to  every  Amerirau  yg 
kihivvH  ttiiH  ea.Nt  eoa*it  of  Siuth  America,  for  llie  eHtitl>lif-hnient  of  regular  atidj 
aTi'i  comfortable  conimuuii  atiori  with  the  port**  of  North  Ameriea. 

It  i«  an  easv  matter  for  merchants  in  any  part  of  the  world  to  get  their 
nowaday**.  Tlie  harborj^of  the  world  are  full  or  craft  that  hiive  had  to  'May  up  *' 
lack  of  freighlH.  and  steamers  of  gnfMl  capacity  and  indifferent  speed  plv  inl<j  ev€ 
port  and  corner  of  the  wf»rld.  The  merchants  of  South  Amenta  will  then»f< 
roiidily  and  tnithfully  answer— arul  the  nuire  readilv  if  they  are  Europiean,  aw  t 
iiaoet  of  them  are — that  they  have  no  ditliculty  in  gt*ttfng  their  merchandif'e  *»ut  frc 
the  ITnit^Hl  Hiatejt,  and  that  the  faiilitieH  are  abundant.  They  are  abundant,  ij 
trne,  but  not  so  abundant  in  pniportion  to  the  trade  done  a««  the*  facilitie-s  for  ( 
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jrjKwli*  fnun  Enro|j^.  Anil  vlH  the  AtVi'iiHiu*  iiovtVfuiient  w  planniii)?  to  give  out- 
rijcfht  tlirt*e-qimrt^rs  of  n  iitillion  »1olliir«  gold  per  aiinuin  t/i  eeeure  aii  iuiiiroveineiit 
in  rh*r'  iiln?a<ly  ru|«i<l  KiiroiH'Mn  HeFvioe. 

TIjl*  iimin  advftnUift.*  id  u  imi  wrvice  is  not  ti^u  much  in  the  quiek  mud  rejfular 
ilelivery  id  int^rrhaiuiiFf;  the  jj^rt^Hltr  advantu^'  is  that  it  brings  the  pnnlurer  and 
(X^nHuniiT,  thi.'  frtrti>ry  and  the  market,  elo>tT  l4>p/Tlier,  It  rarrief^  the  hiiyer  Ui  the 
Bonive  td  >Hum>lieH,  enal>le**  him  to  buy  in  persun  of  ih*^  prcxlufiir  ami  not  from  nam* 
pW'^  in  the  himtls  of  iniiifferent  or  im-ompetent  agentt^.  In  }*hort,  with  rapiil  and 
condortiihle  nii*an^  of  rnmmunii'ation  the  Arventiiies  vvould  readily  vij^il  the  I'nited 
Stitte.^,  would  Nj'iii  vtnuv  t**  knnw  the  extent  and  valne  <if  iti*  production,  and  \^ould 
m^ek  \i^  many  iirtieii*i*  of  superior  quahty,  Tiie  Arjientine.**  are  well  diepusw^tl  toward 
Ameritan  if<H»d?*,  they  are  withont  exeef*tic»n  intere^t»xl  in  the  United  iStateM  and 
express  the  desire  to  vij*it  them.  At  prei-ent  the  I  lilted  State?^  are  a  dit^lant  e(junlry 
IxH'aUHe  for  enmiort  and  -"peed  one  muM  tirs^t^jo  to  Iviirof»e^pa.«i*thronjTh  the  markets 
of  Europi*  U>  TvmU  ttieuu  Wei-e  fa^t  cuinntunieations  eNtahliwhed  the  American 
uaarkete  would  l^e  tlie  t»eart*-st  and  Kun>p«  woultl  be  the  di«taijl  eouiitry. 

KKAOr   TO    MEKT   THK    UNITKU    STATKS, 

That  this  off«.M-  hy  Argentina  of  this  lurufo  .subsidy  to  now  linos  cif 
steamships  ignorcN  the  Vnitod  S  tat  en  —  for  those  lines  ai*e  to  run  to 
continental  ports  of  Europe — doe.s  not  inip]\  an  uiifriendliiiess  on  the 
part  of  the  Ai*^entine  (toverniuent.  Tho  tiMith  uijpjuonily  is  tluit  the 
Aro-entine  authi>rities  reirtii'd  the  L'nited  Stat«?s  as  jud  yet  Hultieiently 
erdjohtened  and  prn^n^ssive  tt>  ilo  its  own  p;irt  toward  the  (^stahlish- 
inent  of  a  direet  stv!lm^*h^p  service.  For,  ^onie  timenyfojin^  At^^eiitine 
(Tuveriiiuerit  sounded  uiu'«>wn  (ioverniiJt*nt  on  thissuhjeet  witliout  any 
rrsiKHiM*.  Miruster  Bilrrett  deehired  iti  ltN>4  hefore  the  Mereharit 
Marine  Couiiuission  at  Chicago: 

I  havi*  now*  the  further  honor  and  pleai<«re  to  inform  your  oomndsBjnn  that  the 
Argentine  lidverninent  ha**  iidonnahy  intimate<1  to  me  that  it  ptands  ready  t/i  do  it.s 
nhare  in  payinj^  for  thip  tranj^pnrlation  *d  mails,  \^  hieh  will  enalde  a  firHt-rljifS  litte  to 
t*e  estaliiished,  prnvideti  the  I'nite^l  States  will  do  its  [vart.  General  Koea,  the  able 
Presiidertt  t»f  Argentina,  a  man  wlio  ^*tandt*  in  wnithern  South  Ameriea  in  jn^ta-^niueli 
prondnenee  a«  tienend  Diaz  <loe«in  Mexico,  a  nmn of '^rt*at  rhanieterand  ^reat  inliu- 
enre,  Haid  to  me,  ju«t  before  1  vva.*^  leaving  Buenos  Aire>,  that  he  and  hiti  eruintry- 
luen  maintaineil  tfutt  the  greatest  pfifi«il)le  influenee  whieli  could  be  exerted  for  the 
buililin^  up  ajid  cementin);  of  elojaer  relation:^  *jf  friendf*hip  aufl  commerce  Indwetni 
the  east  coa^t  of  South  America  would  bc'  the  putting  un  of  a  lirj*t-cla?f'  mail,  |>as,>-en- 
ger,  and  fai^t-frei^ht  ^iteami-hip  line  hetwecMi  New  York  and  Btienfw  Aire^  which 
would  al8o  tont  h  at  i'uch  p<irt#  as  Kio  .Timein».  Bahia^  Sant'^ja,  and  Montevidio. 

In  fact  it  is  a  ci>nsiant  ,mpunr  of  Hurprihe  toSuuth  Ameriian  .-tatt^men  and  bufsinese 
men  that  the  United  Statet*,  with  all  it*<  ckimH  to  ^rreatne!<«  ajid  jirn^re«j^,  ik  not  will* 
\b\S  to  take  the  initiative  in  a  movement  of  such  imiMirtanco  which  Suuth  America  is 
rejidy  to  follow  with  earne«tneRs  and  with  even  entliUHia^ui. 

if'you  will  ^;o  Imek  you  will  remendnr  the  first  Pan-Arneriean  cr>nference  which 
wa^  held  in  \\*a«hitjjrton,  pr*.'m<hHl  over  by  Mr.  Blaine,  Thip  appeals  especiailv  to 
mr  tiecaufie  I  had  the  honor  of  l>ein^  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  •'econd  Pan-Aniertean 
conference,  held  in  Mexico.  At  that  first  confer*  nee  the  Ignited  States  deU^atea 
rei^nfnmended  that  a  fit<^am,sldj*  line  \k'  ci^tablii^hcd  lietween  New  York  and  Bui^mip 
Aires^  and  tfnit  certiiin  i^ums  should  he  paiil  re?^pectively  and  [iroportionateJy  by  the 
f'nited  Stat4».«  and  Ar>fentine  i  Jovernmentf*.  Artjentina  carri»Hl  out  her  f tart  of  the 
c*i»ntnict.  Her  I'ongresa  fjaaned  the  law;  the  Unitefl  State**  did  nothinjjir,  and  ever 
mnt*  they  have  fjeen  a>^kin$7  whether  we  were  a  people  of  our  won!  or  not. 

Kven  if  there  is  oorioMition  In  ttie  Initefl  Statew  to  the  K^antin^r  of  what  are  termed 
**RuhHidie?<,"  it  wouln  seem  as  if  thert*  oujiht  to  be  no  obje*-tiou  to  f»ayinj;  a  rei*>*on* 
able  sum  Utr  *«rryinp:  the  mails,  empei'ially  when  Arpentina,  Bnizil,  and  jtos^ihly  other 
countncH  ni  that  »*ection  ntand  ready  to  coopende.  The  aumuut  that  the  I'nifctd 
Staler  wcndd  find  it  tux-easary  to  aopropriat*'  for  i4uch  farilitirx  would  l»e  comjdetely 
lost  ami  forgotten  in  the  increai-e  ot  our  trade  with  Argentina,  Brazil,  Crut^nuy,  uu*l 
I'arak'uay,  which  would  rr*>*ult.  in  nther  wordn,  for  a  few  buuilred  iliouFand  dr>llars 
jH^r  anruini  the  tJnit***!  Statej*  would  j?ive  the  business  interests  of  our  country  new 
and  unrivaled  oujHjrtunities  for  develupin^r  their  tnide  to  lariK^  proportion*^  in  a  field 
which  ab*eatlv  na?<  a  c«)mnierce  with  the  other  world  or  nearly  fsn()jKKl,(HHl,  but 
where  the  share  ol  the  United  States  !»  now  less  tlmn  IBM), 000, 000, 
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THE   PREglDEKTS  VIEM*. 


PrpHident  Roosevelt  wsu?i  familiar  with  these  j^igniticiint  fiM' 
bt»  wroti'  in  hits  messatre  to  Uongrt*.*^!^,  Doeember  5,  19u5: 

Ti>  the  npr<*A<1  itf  our  trade  in  jihwio*^  aini  tht^  ilofense  of  our  flan  iii  war  a  i 
proeperfjua  tuerobiint  marine  is  indispt^nsable.     We  i^houUI  have  zinhipA  cj  < 
0eameti  of  our  own  to  convey  our  t^oode  to  neutral  omrkctsa,  ami  in 
reenforce  our  battle  line.     It  can  not  but  be  a  f«ource  or  re^fret  and  an*^ 
that  the  lifit«  of  corumunication  with  our  s^ister  rei>uhlif>*  of  South  Anieritrj 
chieHy  under  foreign  routrol.     It  ii»  not  a  trood  thioK  timt  AmeHiitn   tnefrhsnti 
ruanufu<^tnrvr8  should  have  t*>  y^eud  their  jKM:>tli*  and  lettt^i  -  "      '        nctk 

ril 


Eui-ope  if  thev  wi^h  wx-uritv  and  dinpat^'h.     Even  on  the 
have  held  their  own  Iwtter  tHjin  on  the  Atlantic,  oar  merL'hiiiii  n^iu  ^n 
through  the  liberal  aid  lx«ti»wt»<l  by  other  jyovernQient^  on  their  own 
a^k  your  earnest  euii»iduiHtiuri  of  tlie  repjrt  with  whirh  rlie  ^Teft^liar 
mission  hns  followed  ite  long  and  careful  inqtiir>\ 

Th(^  bill  of  tb**  Mi»rchatit  Marine  Commission,  a^  litus  been  s*ai 
directly  on  siuh   ivc(»niriiendjitic»ns  as  tbesf\  pi*ovidinor  one   lii 
ni^fitly  from  an  Atlantii*  port  to  Hnizil,  with  a  mail   subvention 
$300, INK)  |x*r  year;  on**  liiu*  fortnightly  from  an  Atlnntir  jxirt  to  Ar^ 
tinu,  with  u  mail  >ubvention  of  ^i75,(MX>;  one  line  fortnightly  froi 
Gulf  port  to  linizil,  with  a  mail  subvention  of  *2i75,uno,  ancl 
PaciKc,  one    line  foitnighlly  fron*  a  IVntic  pjrt  to  the  Isthi 
Panama,  with  a  mail  sul>voutitHi  of  spiilOjH)l> — these,  be«*ideji  a  linel 
a  Uulf  port  to  Cuba,  with  !^75^moo  for  a  soniiwi»ekly  service: 
from  H  (iulf  port  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  with  $7/».*MMj  for  a  weSI 
servire,  and  a  line  from  a  fiulf  i>orL  to  Mexi*;u,  with  ^oU^^XHJ   fa 
weekly  service. 


Valuf  a/  im}wri*  and  cxjtortu  in  thr  trafU  between  the  I'niitd  StnUn  and  the  Rt^ 
Argent ifui,    Hrazil,   Panvfwttu  *^^^   Urugnni/  durintj  the  jlt^^l   fjear  rnding 
1904.  *      '  ■  ' 


EXPORTS. 


'  f  TOI 

1  uy 
a  fa 


To— 


In  Amerl- 1   In  torvign 


Steam  ve>ai«ti. 


SalllQK 


In  Amer(>  |    In  furvSi 
[can  veftoelni       vemcU 


AfKcnilna. 

Pam^iiay  * 
Urugnay .. 


tl4.flfid.a74  \     §140, 77»        tiawTM 

119,  ^Hf^          9  Nr4»,4(M           27S,8iS  10,961 

2,0Ot>  V\'\'H    ......J  21 


Tw3^ 


IMPORTS. 


Steam  \rcmela. 


Saninc 


In  Amert- 


Areeottna. 

Bm<t1 ,,< 

Pari^uay  .. 
UiUffuay ... 


91,716 


83,907 


tn  f<»relffii      In  Ameri- 
can yesMlfc 


n,*l2  I 


Infonli 
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PHILIPPINE  TEADE. 


American  steamers  engaged  in  the  trade  between  the  Philippines  and  the  United  States 
during  the  yeaf  ending  June  SO,  1906, 

FROM   THE   PACIFIC  COAST. 

Three  voyages,  nine  months:  ^ross  tons. 

Lyra 4, 41 7 

Tremont 9,606 

Total 14,023 

Two  voyages,  six  months: 

Siberia 11.284 

Hyades « 3,  753 

Korea 11,276 

Mongolia 13,638 

Pleiades : 3,753 

Manchuria 13,638 

Total 57,342 

One  vovage,  three  months: 

Shawmut 9,606 

China 5, 060 

Total 14,666 

FROM   THE    ATLANTIC   COAST. 

One  voyage,  six  months: 

Missouri 7,  914 

Mississippi 1 7, 913 

Lewis  Luckenbach 3, 905 

Total 19,732 

American  sail  vessels  in  the  Philippine  trade  are  not  separately 
reported,  but  they  are  a  relatively  small  factor,  steam  vessels  heavily 
predominating. 

The  14,023  tons  of  steamers  engaged  for  nine  months  in  the  Philip- 
pine trade  would  earn  under  this  bill  ^72,919  in  subventions;  the 
77,074  tons  of  steamers  engaged  for  six  months  would  earn  $250,490 — 
a  total  of  §323,409. 

The  14. ()<)<)  tons  of  steamers  engaged  for  three  months  in  the  Philip- 
pine trade  would  receive  nothing. 

Seven  of  these  American  steamers,  including  all  of  the  largest  in 
the  list,  would  be  eligible  for  the  mail  service  under  this  bul,  and 
receiving  this  mail  pay  could  not  earn  the  general  cargo  subvention. 
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THE  ONE  AMEKICAN  LINE  TO  EUROPE. 


In  the  eicjlilh  pjim^niph  of  section  f>  of  the  shippinj^  bill  of  the  Mer- 

ohunt  MjiriiK'  ( 'onniii^sion  is  tiu*  only  pVnvi.sion  which  thut  bill  contains 
f€>r  a  very  fast  oevitn  mail  siM'vice  of  20  knoU.  ao<i  the  onJy  provision 
in  retj^ard  to  a  line  to  Kiirope,  all  the  other  reiriilar  lines  proposed  in 
the  hill  ninninof  either  to  South  Aiiierieri,  the  West  Indie.s,  MexiiM), 
Afriau  AustniHa,  or  the  Orient. 

This  provision,  niunhpred  eighth,  is  tii  riiVet  for  an  inereiujie  of 
!?25n,*ioo  }i  ytar  in  the  present  rom|H'ns4itior>  of  i5T5T.noopayiible  urid<»r 
the  postid-aitl  law  of  ISIM  tf*  the  Atnerieaii  Line  of  trans  Atlantic  ^-^teain* 
ers  frntu  New  Yrirtv  tr»  Plymouth.  ('hiM'Imyrcj,  and  Suithtiinptoii,  die 
only  line  raiphjyrng-  exehisively  Anierieun  tonnage  now  opei'ating  in 
trans-Atlairtie  eoniJiieriv. 

A  glanee  at  the  history  of  this  solitary  American  line  is  interf*i?ting. 
It  is  the  outgrowth  of  u  steamship  service  started  more  than  tfairlT 
years  aj^o  hy  the  biternationiil  NavitfaHtm  (.Vanpany.  This  conijmnVt 
CO m ] X 1  se ti  aim i>s t  < •  ii t  i re ly  i> f  America n s ,  d e s i n h  1  t < i  ouv vat e  A ni e r 5 C4in 
steamers,  hut  found  cm  (ureful  exuniination  that  wirfiout  a  subsidy  it 
could  not  compete  with  British  conipaiiies  which  had  long"  been  sub- 
sidized* hihI  at  that  time  no  subsitly  was  to  he  secured  froui  Cong're.&&. 
Thcr<>fore  this  American  couipany  as  an  alternative  acce|)ted  tlie  offer 
l>y  tin*  Beltrian  (Tf)vcrnmcnt  of  a  sutjsidy  of  ^li)0,ntM>  a  year  for  ten 
years  and  |>tul  privilec/e^  worth  ^30.»)oO  more  for  a  service  between 
Antwerp  and  tlie  Tiiited  St4ites,  a  rondition  of  the  contract  beingf  thut 
the  ships  should  sail  under  Beljjfian  colors. 

Therefore,  instead  of  Iniihiiug"  new  steamship.^  in  America  and  fl^'in^ 
till*  Stars  and  Strij^es,  the  con  i  pan  v  I  milt  in  British  yards  antl  tlow  th^ 
Bel^"ian  rtag.  The  enter|iriM\  aided  by  the  subsidy,  proved  so  suc- 
cessful that  in  lHSi\  the  International  company  was  able  to  acquire 
the  wclbknown  British  Inmaii  Lane,  after  the  death  of  its  founder, 
William  1 1 main. 


Brii,DIN(;    THE    PAIilK   AND    NEW    YORK. 


The  Hrst  step  of  tlie  American  owners  of  the  Inmaii  ser\  ice  wa^ 
eoiLslnit't  two  steamers,  the  eelebrated  ^vV//  of  Pttrts  and  City  <?/*  3V//' 
Ytirk,  the  lirst  twin-screw  ships  and  the  swiftest  and  finest  vessels  timt 
had  ever  lje<'n  desi^rned  fur  eoiiuuercial  service.  The  Inman  was  a  mail 
8uhsidize<l  liritisli  rom|>!iny  and  the  new  vessels  were  of  course  l)uilt 
in  British  yards.  Before  tliey  were  ctMn)>leted  the  British  post-office 
suddenly  withdrew  its  mail  subsitU  from  the  Inniioi  C'ompuny,  in  pur- 
isuanee  of  the  traditional  British  [)oHey  of  reservint^f  every  |>enn\'  of 
mail  pay  as  far  as  possil>le  to  British  shipowners. 
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iThe  City  of  Nfw  York  and  City  of  Paris  were  very  much  fant^r 
hail  any  oi]wr  ships  iifloat,  but  the  British  Gov<n*nriH'nt  ])n  frrrwl  to 
send  its  mulls  by  ^slower  vessels  provided  they  were  Bi'itish -owned, 
nither  than  \)y  the  superb  new  "j^-rey hounds,"  winch,  thtnit^^h  they  flew 
the  Hritiish  Ha^  and  carried  British  offict^rs  iiud  crews,  were  owned  by 
Auiericun  eiipital. 

Tiie  (-iff/  f*f  Paris  mid  Ciff/  of  Xe^r  York,  the  e*>stliest  ships  in  the 
world,  eould  not  fie  run  without  the  help  of  a  subsidy.  In  its  unfore- 
seen dilenmia  the  In tt'r national  Navig-atiou  Company  now  appealed  to 
Congress  for  Ain<*riean  retrisH-y  for  the  two  steamers.  |iromisiii;.',  if 
this  were  irnmted,  to  build  twosiuuhir  ships  in  the  ["nited  States,  and, 
if  t^iven  an  Aiuerieau  subsidy  under  the  postal  aid  law  of  IsiU,  to 
undertake  a  weekly  service  from  New  York  to  Euroi>e. 

llie  postal -aid  law  us  it  has  been  passed  by  the  henate  provided  a 
mail  c*»nii)casation  of  ^»  per  nule,  or3$^Iti,4UO  for  every  caitward  voyage* 
But  the  House  in  passing  tlie  bill  had  cut  the  eonipensatioii  down  to 
•^  per  nnle  or  8l4,aO0  for  every  outward  voyage^  a  rate  regardetl  by 
American  shipowners  as  insufficient  t^)  oH'set  long-standing  British  sut)- 
sidies  and  k»w  wuge.s,  so  that  no  line  of  American-built  ships  had  been 
sturti^d  under  thin  provision, 

THK   8T.  LOUIS  AND   8T.   PAUL. 

The  International  Navigation  Company^  howe^'er.  having  lost  it*^ 
British  sul>sidy  because  of  its  Auiericiin  ownership,  was  eomp<:'lled  to 
grasp  at  anything  it  eould  get,  for  without  a  subsidy  its  two  ^wift 
steamers  could  luit  be  o^>e rated*  Congress,  by  act  of  May  l^\  189^* 
gave  Auierienn  registry  tor  the  foreign  trade  to  tie  Neir  York  ana 
Ptrrifi,  the  SL  Louis  and  .W.  Paid^  of  somewhat  larger  toruiage.  were? 
completed  in  1895  at  the  Cramp  ymd  m  l*liiladelphia,  and  the  four 
steamers  entered  upcut  the  performam-e  of  a  weekly  ^o^knot  service 
from  New  York  to  Southampton,  under  a  teTi-year  conti'act,  pursuant 
to  the  p<istal  aid  law  of  ISUl,  the  niaxinmra  compensation  payable 
being  :i^  [)er  oul wurtl  mile,  or  $757,tKMJ  aniuially.  But  to  earn  this 
I'onipensatiou  a  !40-knot  steamer  mu.st  perform  the  servii-e  every  week 
iu  th<^  year.  No  substitution  of  a  slower  vessel,  even  for  a  single 
passage,  is  allowable. 

This  exacting  service,  the  most  dirficult  and  costly  in  the  woi'ld,  hit* 
been  carried  on  l»y  the  American  Line  wntil  the  ju'esent  time,  ext^ept 
for  an  interrui>tion  in  the  Spanish  war,  when  tlie  four  fast  ships  were 
taken  and  ai*mi*<l  Iw  the  Cnitefl  States  and  employed  ^s  scouts  and 
cruisers  in  the  ojjei'ations  against  i>rveni\s  Heet  and  in  the  blockade 
of  Culm  and  Forto  Kico. 

Ill  VMH  the  International  Navigation  Company,  which  owned  the 
American  Line,  was  merged  with  other  companies  into  the  Int^M'- 
national  Mercantile  Marine  Coni[Hiny,  Most  of  the  tonnag*^  of  this 
great  concern  is  foreign,  but  tlie  American  J  Jne  coritinues  to  be  oper- 
ated l>y  American  i-itizens  from  olKt*es  in  New  York,  and  indeed  the 
financial  control  of  the  whole  eotnl)ined  company  is  held  in  New  York 
City  by  Americans,  Fractieally  all  of  the  bonds  covering  the  Ameri- 
can Line  steamers  and  75  percent  of  the  l»onds  of  the  combined  com- 
panies are  held  in  the  United  States,  and  a  very  large  majority  of  the 
preferred  and  common  stoi?fe:s  are  also  held  here* 
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On  Oetofier  12,  1H05,  i\w  Post-Otlici'  Department  renewed 
trurt  with  tbr  American  Lino  at  the*  oxi^ting  rate  of  ronipeiisal 
another  ten -\ ear  period,  with  tho  priviletre,  howt^ver,  of    rnnii: 
tht*  oontmet  at  the  end  *y{  ativ  year  after  live  years  on  a  y**ar**  fiol 

•The  new  eontraet  of  tlie  British  <io\err»inent  with  the  Ciinar 
panv  is  for  twenty  years,  at  $l,l(M»,oi>o  a  yviu\     The  preB4?nt 
of  the  Ni>rth  Oennan  Lh\v(J  with  the  (terinan  Government  i     _ 
Hfteen  years, and  involve^a  subsidy  of  $l,33U,<KMja yejir  for  an  Ad 
and  Australian  ser\  ice,  *  ^ 


STILL  THE  ONLY  20'KNOT  MAIL  RERYICE. 


rtoB 

in  Ad^ 


p^l 


In  1H1^5  the  American  Line  entered  upon  what  was  then 
2<)*knot  weekly  mail  serviee  on  the  North  Atlanfic. 

It  is  a  si^ni!it*ant  fact  that  now,  after  ten  years,  the  Amei 
is  still  perforoiintJ:  the  only  liu-knot  weekly  mail  service    h*-. 
Tniti^d  States  ancTEnroiie. 

In  this  decade  seventl  faster  ships  have  been  built— three 
North  irermun  Lloyd,  one  for  the  llanihiir;?-Amerieiin  Coinpai 
for  the  White  Star,  and  *Mie  or  two  for  the  ( 'ompa^'nie  Generale 
athintique.  But  it  is  still  true*  and  will  remain  true  until  the  two 
Cunara  ''greyhonnds"  are  conipleti'd,  tliat  the  Ameriean  Line  in  s 
as  it  was  in  ISitii,  the  only  company  which  fnlhlls  u  reg^ular  2u-k 
w^eekly  serviee  with  twin-screw  ships  between  tlte  ports  of  the 
Stiites  and  Korope. 

Occasiitnal  faster  passacjes  are  made  by  individual  ships  of 
lines,  but  in  the  iiriporUint  characteristic  of  rcj^rnhirity,  swiftnc 
reliability  of  service  the  American  Line  still  sttmds  preeniinei 
is  the  only  line  whose  ships  steadily  deliver  across  the  Atlantic^ 
that  stjuted  one  week  I m* fore. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  sni>erintendent  of  foreign  nmild, 
three  fiLst  steamers  or  the  North  Geruian  Lloyd  made  1-50  pa^sagei 
the  tiscal  year  ending  rlune  30,  Ut05;  the  one  fast  steamer  of 
Ihimhurtr- American,  >^  |)assa^es;  the  two  fast  steamers  of  the  Cuns 
:i5  pnssa(,''es;  the  two  fast  steamers  of  the  French  line  (to  Havre), 
passages;  the  fcair  fast  steamers  of  the  Amt*rican  Line,  45  passagea 

ThTs  report  of  the  superintendent  of  foreign  mails  yhows  furfc 
that  the  two  British  companies  presented  for  the  mails  last  year  on 
passages  ships  of  lilor  IT  knots,  which  would  reach  the  other  side  I 
or  three  days  behind  the  American  liners.  The  (Tcrman  service 
often  performed,  especially  in  the  stormy  winter  months,  by  stetuzi 
even  slower.  *         ^m 

MOST  EXACTINO    OF   ALL.  ^ 

The  United  States  is  the  imly  Government  which  l>y  the  terms  o 
present  contract  re([yires  a  2o-knot  mail  service  all  the  year  roni 
This  is  an  important  consideratiori  when  the  character  of  the  Noi 
Atlantic  steamship  service  is  nnderstood.  All  fast  steamers  really 
for  carrying  the  European  mails  are  dependent  upon  the  cabin  passi 
ger  traffic,  and  there  are  only  a  few  months  in  the  year  when  this  tn 
fie  is  very  profitable — May,  June,  and  the  tirst  half  of  July,  eastwa 
bound  and  the  tw^o  or  three  subsequent  months  returning.  Duri 
this  advantageous  period  the  foreign  companies  operate  all  their  fj 
and  costly  ships,  but  not  being  limited  by  anv  rigid  government  reciui 
ments  thev  retire  their  swift  steamers  and  sul>stitute  slower  ana  h 
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Tnlnable  craft  in  the  winter  months,  when  cabin  travel  Is  light  and  the 
voya*^res  most  boiKterous  and  expt^'nsive, 

"I'he  American  Line,  however,  ahine  of  all  Atlantic  nerviceH,  \h  couj- 
pelled  bv  it8  (iovcrnment  mui!  contract  to  keep  itt^  fast  ships  con^^tantly 
in  operation  or  forfeit  its  subsidy  for  any  given  voyage.  This  in 
undonbtedly  beneheial  to  the  mail  service  and  the  biLsine.ss  interests  of 
the  United  States,  lait  it  involves  a  lieavy  expenditure  to  drive  the 
great  American  ships  ficross  the  Atlantic  every  wtek  in  winter  hurri- 
canes, while  their  fair-weather  foreign  I'ivals  are  laid  up  in  security  at 
Bremen  or  Ham!>urg,  or  Havre  or  LiverpooL 

Managers  of  tlie  American  Line  have  testified  within  a  few  years 
hefcjre  committiH's  of  Congress  that  llieir  fast  steamers^  rumiing  on 
thih  exacting  schedule,  earn  no  dividends.  It  is  stated  also  by  officials 
of  foreign  companies  that  their  ' 'gi"ey hounds  ■'  are  not  themselves 
profitable,  tliough  no  such  constant  service  is  required  of  them  by  for- 
ei|^n  governments.  Both  liere  and  abroad  it  is  understood  to  be  the 
juiigineut  of  steanishi|j  companies  that  the  best  money -making  steamers 
are  the  vessels  of  economicab  moderate  speed. 

• 

FAST  SHIPS   INDISPENSABLE. 

The  peculiar  value  of  the  swift  liners  accrues  rather  to  the  nation 
wdiose  riag  thc*y  tly  tfum  to  the  com^iauy  responsible  for  their  main- 
tenance. These  fast  sliips,  or  a  certain  number  of  tliem,  iire  indispen- 
sable for'  quick  maii  conmiunication  on  the  important  tians-Allantic 
route,  and  in  time  of  war  for  service  as  '^scouts''  or  auxiliary  cruis- 
ers. Up  to  the  spring  of  IS^H,  wiien  they  were  suddenly  railed  to  the 
national  defense,  the  four  American  lijters  had  cost  the  United  States 
about  ^^iJ.HJOjJOO  in  sulisidies^  but  the  itovcrnment,  whose  agents  w^re 
scouring  the  dockyards  of  Europe  for  suitable  vessels,  without  suc- 
cess, probtd>ly  regarded  these  four  fast  ''scouts"  as  worth  ten  tinn:*.^ 
that  expeuditun*. 

The  inj|Kirtanceof  swift  merehant  cruisers  as  the  '*eyes  of  the  fleet'* 
has  appan^ntly  grown  rather  than  diminished  since  the  year  when  the 
Navy  Department  rushed  the  *V/.  PatfL  St.  Iahuh,  Yah\  and  Harvard 
away  to  watch  for  Cervera's  ships  on  the  edge  of  the  t'aribbean.  For 
Admiral  Dewey,  president  of  the  General  Board*  in  his  impressive 
statement  on  ''The  Merchant  Marine  as  an  Auxiliary  to  the  Navy" 
(published  in  the  I'ecent  report  of  the  Men^nint  Marine  Uommission), 
declares  that  '"tlie  most  important  serviee  which  merchant  vessels  can 
perform  for  the  Navy  in  time  of  war  is  as  scouts/'  that  ^*  vessels  of  less 
than  1*0  knots  sustained  sea  suecd  would  be  of  little  value  for  this  serv- 
ice," and  that  ''the  General  Htutrd  believes  that  approximately  one 
vessel  of  this  type  wotdd  be  needed  in  time  of  war  for  each  battle  ship/' 


ADMIRAL    DKWEYS   VIEW. 

Admiml  Dewey  further  states  that  if  the  United  States  should  go  to 
war  when  the  vessels  now  autliorized  by  Congress  are  completed  eight 
20-knot  scout  cruisers  would  be  required  from  tlie  merehant  marine 
for  each  battle-ship  stjuadron,  or  24  such  scouts  in  all. 

There  are  now  in  the  entire  American  merehant  marine  otdy  four 
2l>-knot  o<*ean-going  steamships  — the  four  American  liners. 

Here  is  a  fact  of  mouu^ntous  signiticanee  as  iiearing  on  the  iiuesiion 
whether  the  compensation  of  these  American  liners  should  be  ini-reased 
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by  !f2r>0,()rNi  Hiiiiually,  an  now  proposed,  arul  as  uiay  ^h*   nc 
iMivo  our  ftMir  'iU-kru*!  .st(»nii»ors  to  tin:  ttaj^^  c^f  tin*  l''"nitc(l  StittOij 

Before  an<»llHT  year  the  new  t'unard  Hubsi<ly  of  >^1 , 1  OfiJM H)  for] 
y(*nT^  will  he  \n  t»pe ration.  The  aetiiul  \Hliie  of  thi.s  siiKsidj 
greater,  for  the  British  Government  |;r^>es  to  the  exlmordinarir^ 
of  loaninj^  the  Cnnard  Corinmny  out  of  the  public  trert-iiiry  the  ^m 
$l!?,fUM),non  re^piired  to  hiuld  two  new  shiiis;  Ifjun.i  tiris  mofiey  »^ 
notnitial  rate  of  only  2^  per  cent,  and  then  in  addition  |)ravid 
sni»sidv  by  wliieh  the  h>HM  and  interest  may  he  ivimi*!.  This  tmr 
tion  \rrtua!lv  means  tluit  the  British  (iovernmenl  presents  the  On 
Company  with  the  two  ofreate^t  and  eostlie^t  steamship?*  in  : 

One  eertain  irsnlt  of  siieh  nnexun»pled  Iin|i!'rial  favor  . 
intensify  the  eonn>etition  of  the  C*imard  with  the  AiiiericHn  atent 
and  inaKe  the  exarting  Ameriean  serxiee  even  more  ditfieull  t<^| 
lain.  If  a  fon^ijjn  government  attem|>ted  to  foree  a  ix*du«*tiai^| 
number  of  American  battle  8hips  and  thus  to  K^>aen  our  rr^oi^R 
nalionnl  th*fense,  the  An:t*riean  pe<»p[*»  would  a**  one  nuui  «>u>stain  t 
tii^vermnent  iu  every  eiU^rt  to  prevent  this,  and  the  diKting^ui: 
Atlnnnd  of  the  Na\y  de(dare>  that  he*  and  his  fellow  ofticH^t^^ 
the  p«»sseKssion  of  one  tiU  knot  merchant  erui^i'r  or  scout  for  everjj 
ship  as  essential  toimr  prepandne*<s  for  a  naval  war. 

FAR   t.KS.s  THAN-   CRriSERS  WOULD  COSrr. 

One  million  dollars  a  year  for  four  :fUdctiot  steHDi^hips  may  : 
large  e\tM*nditui\*,  hut  it  is  far  le.s^  than  the  cost  of  muintuintn^  I 
regular  naval  cruisers  of  e<pial  |xjwer»tid  aspeed*  to  say  iioibiu^of 
original  eowt  of  their  construction. 

Moreover*  it  i^  a  strikinjjf  fact,  of  which  few  jx'rsoiisareftwai 
if  instead  of  their  annual  mail  subsidy  the  four  Ameriam   lij 
last  vt»ar  lu'en  paid  (he  n:^ual  rates  for  t*5irryin^  mails  by  woi 
would  actually  have  received  *UlLOi»t»  more  than  the  ?tjt:i2,<l 
them  under  their  contract  and  the  law  of  1S9L     This  fact  i*  sst 
\Hiw  IS  of  the  aiumal  re[>ort  of  the  superiutendent  of  foreigti 

rhert^  is  another  fact  brought  out  iu  this  report  which  in  well 
cnnsiderinj^.     It  is  that  while  the   United  States  {^ttiid  in  *' 
year  J?(>t»2jKH>  to  the  American  Line  for  carrvin^  our  li  inj 

mail^,  it  j^»aid  nearly  as  much,  or  $tJl7jMM>  to  tlie  British,  k  i^ 
Itertnan  lines,  thus  to  that  extent  assisting  foreign  mivern 
uiaintain  iust  the  ehtss  of  scouts  which  Admiral  Dewey 
lieiu*nil  iVaird  S4»  eiupbatiailly  di*elare  will  \te  indisiH^nsable 
i'fficiency  of  our  sijuadrous  iu  time  of  wan  In  other  wonb, 
delilkemtely  aiding  foreign  governmeut^  to  nmiutain  an  auxiliitrr 
!lo<»t  whicfu  in  ciii^e  of  a  conflict,  could  l»e  usisi  with  terrible  fo 
agiiinst  us,  and  steamers  which  are  diw*ct  competitors  with  Antarii 
industry.  These  foreign  gt^^vernmt^nls  on  their  side  recognise  * 
!  I  his,  by  nefu*«;ing  to  cxmtribate  to  the  mainteiiaiice  of  AlEM 

(  uerN,  and  by  denying  the  mails  and  ti>e  mail  eompensatioQ 

our  vi'^ssels  even  when  thev  are  faster  than  tiuAr  own. 

Here  is  a  iM>!iey  in  whic^  the  United  Stoles  stands  pni*'t'*^nr 
among  the  tuitions.     Thi*;«e  other  governments  follow  a  i 
extDPtiM?  prolei'tiontst  policy  of  reserring  their  mail  pa%  x-- 
their  own  flags^.     Thiis  the  British  Goremroent,  in  spite  of  t 
fe«k»ions  of  free  Irmde^  will  doI  dbpalcb  mnr  British  inaibw 
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letters  wliich  their  owners  may  rfiM^x^ially  address,  by  the  fast  American 

Steamers  froiu  Southampton,  If  a  lO-knot  British  steamer  and  a 
BO-knot  American  steamer  are  sailing  on  the  -Sjiiae  da}^  -  the  American 
to  reaeli  New  York  on  Saturday,  tlie  Britis^h  ve.ssel  on  the  Monday 
foMowiiiir—  the  British  Hteamer  get.s  His  ^lajesty's  ret^ular  mails  from 
the  ijondon  post  o thee.  It  has  fret[uentty  happened  that  j^omis  ^ent 
by  the  American  liners  have  reached  New  York  several  days  before 
the  fjills  of  lading  sent  iu  the  British  mails,  and  New  York  merchants 
have  fre«iuently  remonstrated  to  the  British  (tovernment,  but  in  vain. 


THE   AMEmCAX    POLICY. 

The  Atneriean  policy,  on  the  contrary,  is  thus  described  in  the  report 
of  the  superintendent  of  foreign  mails: 

As  tieretofore,  the  maile  for  Great  Bntiiin  iind  the  Contment  have  been  dispatched 
by  every  fast  «teanier,  ami  when  two  imi  nteamers  sail  on  the  sanie  or  eucct^eding 
davH  the  muilht  have  beei^,  a.»*  a  rule,  assigneil  io  the  one  whose  previous  record  gave 
rejiSHji  to  lielieve  thtit  it  wo»ld  iieliver  the  iiiaili?  etwrner  on  the  otlier  »ide  of  the 
Atlantic.  Other  thinMrt*  bein^  etjnal,  preferf^iice  ha^  l)een  given  to  »teAmcra  sailing 
under  the  flag  of  the  Unitefi  Stales,  and  especially  to  tho»e  under  contrat't  with  this 
De|mrtrneot,  at  a  compensation  of  $4  for  each  mile  traveled  from  New  York  to 
SonthamptoJi. 

Under  this  policy — so  mueh  more  libeml  tlmn  that  of  the  British 
and  other  foreign  Governuieiitti— the  United  Sttites  last  year  gave  in 
mail  pay  S!2r2jHX)  to  the  White  Star  (British)  line,  $1»>8,000  to  the 
North  German  Lloyd  line,$H>l,OOOto  theCuuard(Hritii^h)  line,  SJ64JXM* 
to  the  Hamburg-Ameriean  (German)  line,  and  §t>»>,(MXi  to  tlie  Com- 
j.ittgriie  Genende  Transatlantique. 

The  Auieriran  line  in  retuin  received  $10,511  from  the  British  and 
nothing  from  the  French  Government — only  !?1,614  Ijeing  received  for 
the  mails  originating  in  interior  Europe  anti  delivered  to  the  American 
ships  at  Cherbourg, 

Clearly  this  is  not  reciprocity,  and  deciding  what  is  adequate  mail 
pay  for  the  American  line  it  nmst  be  remembered  that  these  Ameri- 
can ships  are  systemutically  boycotted  by  foreign  governments,  while 
the  United  States  pays  upward  of  $HtK)JKiO  a  year  to  their  British, 
German,  and  Frem-h  competitors* 

OTHER   FACTORS  IN   THE   QUESTION. 

There  are  other  factors  also.  Firsts  is  the  higher  orit^inal  cost  of 
the  Amerii-an- built  stt^amers,  due  principally  to  the  higher  wages  of 
the  workman  in  the  yards  and  very  little,  if  at  all,  to  materials  which 
for  such  vessels  can,  if  desirable,  be  nrocnred  duty  free.  Ships  like 
the  four  American  liners  which  could  be  constructed  here  for  about 
$3,0O0,0UO  each  conld  be  built  abroad  for  from  ^5  to  31)  per  cent  less, 
though  this  diiference  would  narrow  rapidly  if  more  sm'h  ships  were 
launched  in  the  United  States  and  our  shipbuilders  and  their  workmen 
were  enabled  to  profit  from  experience. 
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There  is  nho  the  fai'tor  of  coM  uf  nminte mince  after  the  8h\\f>  iu^- 
hyiU.  Here  exuet  figures*  are  available  for  three  typical  Atlantic 
liners  under  their  national  flags: 

Monthly  wnffen  on  irans-AUaniie  aimmgfi. 
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AN   ESSENTIAL   NAVAL   RESERVE. 

The  differenee  in  the  i-att*  of  wai^vs  hetweeii  the  American  and  Ger- 
man ship  h  jnst  about  eiiiilvalent  to  the  differenee  in  vvn^es  between  an 
American  and  a  fierinan  liu.sierv  mill  or  eutton  orwocdeu  factory — the 
higher  cost  of  Aiiierieim  lahivr  being  eornprnsated  for  in  this  ea^e  by 
the  nroteetive  taritf.  while  ttie  ])n)tert!oii  of  the  Anieric  ati  ^hipis  frmn'd 
in  tne  mail  snhvenHon,  which  ninst.  therefore^  be  neeCvSsanly  sotiie- 
thin^if  more  than  mere  pay  for  euriying  so  many  sacks  of  mail. 

This  ditferenee  in  the  rate  uf  wages  between  the  St,  LotiiM  and  the 
Kamr  Wtlhthn  der  (rnt^^i,  great  as  it  is,  is  not  >o  wide  as  the  differ- 
ence in  the  rate  of  wages  l>etwi*en  an  Aiiioriean  and  a  Geriiian  buttle 
ship  or  cruiser.  To  give  the  eariying  of  our  mails,  freight,  and  pas- 
sengers to  European  rivals  means  not  only  tbt^destnu^tionof  our  naval 
reserve  of  ships,  Init,  more  disastrnus  still,  tin*  destruction  of  our 
naval  reserve  of  American  officers  and  seamen,  leaving  our  nation  ter- 
ribly handicapped  in  ca.se  of  war  with  a  prepared  and  ptnverfii!  enemy. 

Tlie  postal  aid  law  of  l.vjl  retpiires  that  all  the  otHcers  and  at  least 
one  half  of  the  crew  of  a  ship  like  the  SL  Lfmi-^  shall  be  American 
citizens.  The  nroposed  bill  of  tlie  Merchant  Marine  ('ommii!<^iion 
recjuires^  in  adaition,  that  a  certain  iiiercaHing  prop<^rtion  of  the^e 
American  otlicers  and  seamen  shall  lie  enrolled  in  the  Naval  Reserve 
and  trained  in  the  work  of  the  service. 

If  British  subsidies  and  German  low  wages  are  to  be  allowed  to 
drive  our  '^merchant  cruisers"  off  the  ocean,  our  naval  as  well  a$  our 
mail  and  commercial  restnu'ees  will  be  severely  crippled,  and  foreign 
government;^  will  strengthen  their  own  naval  rei>erve.s  at  our  expensje. 

THE   CA8E   RUM5IED    UP. 

To  sum  up,  therefore,  it  may  be  said  that  the  proponed  increase  in 
the  mail  compensation  of  the  American  line  is  justified  by  these  facts; 

1.  That  ships  cost  more  to  build  in  the  Unitt^d  States  than  abroad, 
because  of  the  higher  wages  of  the  American  mechanic. 

2.  That  ships  cost  more  to  operate  under  the  American  Hag,  because 
of  the  higher  wages  of  the  American  officers  and  .seamen. 
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nuiil  pay  westward  bound— receiving  from  foreign  ^ovcrji 
a  trivial  sunu  while  our  (iovtM*iiiiietit  iidds  more  thanl^itUO.o 


3,  That  Auiericun  ship.s  are  di.srrirniiiated  against  in  the  matter  of 

rji merits  only 
.OOOamuially 

to  the  siif>s idles  of  foreign  steamers, 

4,  That  the  American  Line,  though  u  few  fastei"  i^teamers  exlnt  nnde. 
foreign  Hags,  performs  now  us  it  has  lung  been  performing  tht*  fa^stest 
average  mail  serviee,  the  most  regular,  reliable^  and  expensive  on  the 
North  Atlantic. 

5,  That  an  inerease  of  ^^oO^OOO  a  year  would  bring  the  Ameriean 
Line  eompensation  up  to  the  tigures  carefully  estimated  as  no  more 
than  adequate  by  the  framers  of  the  postal  aid  law  of  isyi,  and  the 
amount  actually  included  in  the  law  as  it  pa.sscd  th(*  Senate. 

*».  That  the  nrw  (Uuiard  subsidy  of  ^Uuu,(»OU  a  year  for  twenty 
years,  and  especially  the  extraordinary  terms  on  which  it  is  granted, 
strike  at  the  very  existence  of  our  one  American  trans- Atlantic  line 
and  thi"eateos  tho  loss  of  the  four  f)est  ships  of  t>ur  Naval  Reserve — 
the  only  four  'iO-knot  steamers  of  American  registry. 

7.  That  hi  view  of  the  formal  declaration  of  Admiral  Dewey  and  the 
(ieneral  Board  of  the  Navy  Dejmjtmeut,  that  no  fewer  than  24  of  these 
2t>knot  steamers,  or  one  to  each  battleship,  would  be  required  from 
the  merchant  marine  as  scouts  to  our  squadrons  in  case  of  war.  there 
is  imperative  need  that  the  four  fast  ships  we  now  [x^ssess  should  be 
increased  in  number  and  not  lost  to  the  nag  and  the  country. 


DISCEIMINATING  BUTIES. 


The  hi^^toric  policy  of  discriminating  duties  which  the  United  State** 
iimintaincd  in  full  to  1815  and  in  part  as  bU?  as  182S  and  even  1^>49, 
oecinHcd  so  liu'ije  a  place  in  the  inquiry  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Com- 
niiHsioa  that  it  is  well  to  uitike  at  unco  a  fmnk  explanation  why  a 
return  to  tiiis  policy  at  the  present  time  has  not  seemed  wise  to  a 
nmjority  of  the  Com  mission. 

It  is  probable  that  when  tlie  Conunissiun  was  appointed  a  naajority 
of  those  Senators  iind  Representatives  com|K>sinij  it  who  had  positive 
views  favored  another  trial  of  the  discriminating  duty  policy,  aod 
beHeved  tlmt  that  course  would  be  recommended  to  C  ongrress.  More- 
over, from  the  very  beginning  of  the  inquiry,  powerful  arfr^niient*'  for 
the  dist'riiuhiatioif  dnty  plan  were  advaured,  espi*<itilly  hy  the  Maritime 
Association  of  tTn'  Pr>rt  of  New  York,  the  largest  shipping  tirade 
organization  in  Anieriea.  This  rNjlicy  of  the  fathers  of  the  Kepublic, 
as  it  was  well  de,seril>cd,  was  ably  advocated  not  only  by  many  prac- 
tical shipowners  and  shipbuilders,  but  by  many  mnnufucturers  and 
nierchants^ — usually,  however,  in  c4>nnection  with  the  polit^j  of  mail 
subventions  to  regular  lines,  which  may  be  stiid  to  have  met  with 
almost  uutniimous  support  in  every  section  of  the  country. 

TREATIES  IK    THE   WAT. 

These  arguments  had  a  very  great  effect  upon  the  Commission,  but 

at  the  same  time  some  very  serious  objections  were  disclosed  in  the*  iTidi- 
cal  ditfereni'^'  tif  meivantile  conditions  between  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth  century  and  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century.  In  the 
tirnt  place,  there  were  the  thirty  {"omraercial  treaties  with  foreign  govern- 
ments— ^the  very  foutidatioii  of  our  modern  eonmiei'cial  relations — 
which  prohil>it  both  discrinrinatiug  custom  duties  aod  discriminating 
tonnage  dues.  These  treaties  of  e*mrse  eoukl  be  abrogated*  but  notice 
of  this  would  have  to  he  given  a  year  in  advance,  atid  new  treaties 
without  a  discriminating  duty  clause  negoliatecl  on  terms  as  favorable 
as  b*"fore.  This,  manifestly,  would  be  a  difficult  though  not  an  impos- 
sible undertaking. 

THE    RI»X   OF   HETAUATION. 

Far  more  serious  than  the  nbrogHtimi  and  rencgotiatifui  of  tbirtv 
commercial  treaties  would  be  the  almost  rertaiu  retidiation  of  foreign 
govermneut>*.  It  is  true  that  if  they  retaliated  only  against  our  ship- 
ping they  could  not  do  much  harm,  for  an  AuuM'ican  vessel,  even  direct 
froJii  the  riiit**d  States,  is  seldom  seen  rvow  in  Europrau  waters.  But 
these  foreign  governments  would  probably  shape  iheir  retaliation 
where  it  would  hurt  and  be  eifective — against  our  exiK^rt  trade  in  g'en- 
eral^ — by  discriminating  duties  on  the  prodnct.s  of  our  agrirultnre  and 
our  mamifactures. 
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Indeed,  certain  imj>ortniit  coiiioiereiiil  associatioas  of  the  cent  ml 
We^st,  while  strongly  favoring  the  development  of  the  raerchftut  marine^ 
sent  to  the  Conmiiysion  a  formal  remtmMtrunce  atjain.st  the  adopthni  of 
the  discriminating^  duty  policy  bccauHe  of  the  danger  of  foreign  rettili- 
ation  that  would  be  provoked  by  it  again^^t  the  export  trade  of  the 
United  S biters.  In  tm«  connection  the  fact  is  worth  considering  that 
in  the  years  from  t78l>  onward,  when  the  discriminating  duty  policy 
was  practiced  with  so  much  suc(ess,  the  United  States  imported  far 
more  than  it  exported,  so  that  discriminating  duties  were  applicahk*  to 
the  largfer  part  of  our  foreio;n  trade,  while  now  the  United  States 
exports  very  much  more  in  both  hulk  and  value  than  it  imports,  so  that 
not  only  would  discriminating  duties  he  less  etfeetive  for  the  encour- 
agement of  American  shipping,  but  foreign  retjiliation  would  be  far 
easier  and  more  injurious. 

ABOLISHING    tub:    FREE    UST* 

But  the  weightiest  of  all  objections  to  a  return  to  the  disc  rim  ifiatiug 
duty  plan  is  neither  the  treaties  nor  retaliation,  but  the  fact  that  in 
order  to  apply  these  dutiea  for  the  adequate  encoumgement  of  the 
merchant  marine,  the  free  list  of  the  tariff,  covering  almost  half  of 
the  foreign  conmiodities  we  purchase  and  consume,  would  have  to  be 
abolishefL  It  is  safe  to  say  that  this  consideration  counted  more 
heavily  than  any  other  in  bringing  the  majority  of  the  Commission 
reluctantly  to  the  conclusion  that  discriminating  duties  could  not  now 
be  invoked  for  the  object  we  all  desire— the  rehahilitation  of  the 
American  merchant  aiarine  in  foreign  trade, 

NEARLY  HALF  IN  VALUE  NOW  FREE. 

In  the  tiscal  year  1^03,  43  per  cerjt;  in  1B04,  47  per  cent,  and  in  ll^U5, 
4t>  per  cent  of  our  entire  imports  cami^  in  free  of  eustomH  duty.  This 
is  in  value;  in  hulk,  inasmuch  as  these  free  imports  were  largely  foods 
and  raw  materials,  prohaldy  iUI  or  T<>  ptT  cent  were  free*  Iti  other 
words,  uides.s  the  free  list  were  alKjUshed.  discriminating  duties  could 
be  applied  to  the  encouragenienl  of  not  mori^  than  3r)  or  40  per  cent 
of  American  shipping  engaged  in  general  foreign  trade. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  free  list  wi*re  abolished,  and  these  fi^ee 
articles  made  dutiable,  the  result  would  l>e  an  increase  in  the  cost  of 
(certain  foods  tif  the  American  p<'i>ple  and  certain  crude  materials  of 
their  manufactui'iiig,  for  those  free  aiticlesare,  as  a  rule,  noncom factitive 
products,  cbietiy  froiti  tropical  f*(vuntries,  which  can  not,  even  under  a 
duty,  he  produced  in  the  L  nited  Stales,  In  I7s\i  and  atterwards,  when 
discriminatintf  duties  were  so  succt*ssfully  applied  for  the  encoumge- 
ment of  our  shipping,  nearly  all  imports  were  dutiable  and  such  a 
thing  as  a  fi*ee  list  was  i^carcely  known  to  our  own  or  any  other 
governments 

TllK   INI>IRiaT  TRADE. 

There  are  strong  political  as  well  as  commercial  reasons  why,  if  we 
are  to  have  any  Americiin  ships  at  all,  we  should  have  them  in  the 
trade  with  our  sister  republii-s  of  this  continent,  and  the  great  neutral 
markets  of  Asia.  In  fact,  the  specidc  form  in  wliich  discriitrmnting 
duties  have  been  most  often  and  earnestly  advocated  l>efore  the  Com- 
mission has  been  as  applying  to  the  so-called  "indirect  tmde''  -that 
is,  not  against  a  British  vessel  bringing  British  goinls,  or  a  German 
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ves.iel  with  a  oar^o  from  a  Geniian  port,  bat  against  European  mil 
that  He^k  to  invade  our  carrying  trade  with  Brazil  or  China  or  oUm 
neutral  nations.  It  ha.s  been  urired  that  diseriniinating'  duties  in  th 
indireet  trade  would  not  be  so  likely  to  provoke  European  retaliatjonl 
m  if  the  duties  were  imposed  again?^t  Britisli  or  German  ships  bring- 
ing goods  of  their  own  country.  And  it  ha.s  been  urffed  also  that 
di.seriinlnation  in  the  indireet  trade,  while  arousing  the  least  poa*^ibk 
resentment,  would  give  our  vessels  entire  eonlrol  of  our  ti*ade  with  the 
non-shipc»wning  peoples  of  South  America  and  the  Orient- 

A   LARGER    PAFtT    FREE. 

ITnfortnnatelv,  however,  it  is  this  very  trade  with  South  America 
and  the  Orient  that  ean  not  be  gained  for  American  ship?^  unless  the 
the  free  list  is  abolished,  for  most  of.  the  prod  yets  of  those  t^uthern 
and  eastern  countries  are  now  aud  long  have  been  oon dutiable  in  the 
ports  of  the  United  States,  Thus,  when  the  Commission  looked  into 
this  question  it  found  that  H8  per  cent  of  our  imports  from  Brazil,  % 
per  cent  from  Chili,  Si  per  cent  from  Colombia,  80  per  cent  fri»m 
Venezuela,  82  per  cent  from  Ecuador,  or  82  per  eent  of  all  our  iinporUt 
from  South  America  and  t*4  percent  from  Centnil  America  were  abs^i- 
lutelj  free  of  duty.  In  our  import  trade  with  Cbina  50  per  cent,  with 
Japan  ^14  per  cent,  and  with  India  61>  per  cent  are  free  of  duty.  LTiJess 
the  free  list  were  abolished  discriminating  duties  could  not  adequately 
encourage  American  shipping  to  engage  more  largely  in  eomnierce 
with  the  republics  to  the  south  of  us  and  the  great  markets  of  the 
Orient. 

If  conditions  w^ere  everywhere  as  they  are  with  our  trade  in  Euro] 
where  the  free  imports  represent  28  per  cent,  or  our  trade  with  Cu 
whence  we  impcut  chierty  sugai-  and  tobacco  and  only  17  per  cent 
our  purchases  are  on  the  free  list,  discriminating  duties  could  be  effee 
tively  applied  for  aid  to  American  shipping.  But  the  long  series  of 
public  hearings  before  the  Conunission  nas  made  it  unmistakable  thalj 
the  American  people  desire  American  ships,  not  only  in  our  C'ubai 
ti'ade,  but  also  and  especially  in  our  tnide  with  South  America  and  th 
Far  East.  Discriminating  duties  would  not  give  us  American  ships 
in  these  important  trades  unless  the  free  list  were  at^olished,  and  here 
is  the  most  urgent  of  the  several  reasons  whv  the  discriminating-duty 
policy  has  not  been  reconuuended  by  the  nuijoritv  of  the  Commission, 
The  plan  of  mail  and  other  subventions  embodied  in  the  lull  of  the 
Commission  was  finally  adopted  because  it  is  both  more  equitable  and 
more  effective. 

EITHER    PLAN    WTIX  COST. 
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These  sutjventions  will  cost  something.  So,  too,  would  it  cost  some 
thing  to  apply  discriminating  duties  by  the  method  suggested  of  reduc- 
ing the  duties  on  goods  imported  in  American  veHSsels,  In  either  caae 
it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  make  this  encouragement  of  shipping  ade- 
quate and  effective,  to  equalize  the  difference  in  wages  and  cost  of  eon- 
struetion  between  American  aud  foreign  ships,  and  in  some  eases  to 
otfset  foreign  suhsidies.  American  ships  in  order  to  reach  an  equality 
of  conditions  must  either  receive  a  certain  sum  in  subvention  or  retain 
an  equivalent  from  the  reduced  duty  in  the  form  of  higher  fmght 
rates. 

In  the  long  run,  it  is  likely  to  be  found  that  the  subvention  plan 
will  involv*'  thi*  less  actual  cost  to  the  Treasurv. 
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Mv  Dear  Senator:  I  aai  informed  that  von  desire  a  brief  explana- 
tion of  the  arts  to  l>e  repealed  hy  section  id  of  S.  52l». 

S*dijtti  H  of  fhf  tret  aj>prf^i'e(i  Ji/?f*/  26,  /WJ,  down  to  the  |>roviso, 
states  the  rates  of  tonnage  tux  now  imposed.  It  should  Ik*  repeah^d 
because  you  propose  entirely  different  rates.  The  tirst  proviso  wa8 
the  tirst  effort  to  establish  the  so-railed  '*re<:iproeity"  prineiple  in 
tonnftge  taxation*  and  applietl  only  to  trade  between  tlie  United  States 
and  the  balance  of  North  Anieriea,  inchidino^  near-by  island.s.  As  you 
will  recall,  there  is  no  ''reciprocity"  in  this  arranfjenient,  as  foreitrn 
vessels  clo  so  InvjXQ  a  part  of  the  carry inj^  trade  of  this  country,  llie 
second  provisci  was,  as  you  will  notice,  a  temporary  matter,  coveriiijaf 
only  a  few  cases  in  the  year  1884  and  is  now  of  course  dead  at  any 
rate. 

SfjfiftuH  11  itfid  12  of  the  fwtofJnne  19,  1SH6^  extended  the  so-called 
reciprocity  principle  to  all  the  world.  The  objections  to  this  are  per- 
fectly familmr  to  you.  If  foreit^n  iiatiorrs  should  suspend  all  tonnaji^e 
taxes  the  United  States  wiuUd  lose  between  $lii  and  ^lo  for  every  dol- 
lar of  exemption  we  traiord  abroad* 

Sectiftfi  I  'if  fh*aet  ttp/mmd  A/frii  i^  18S^^  is  merely  a  technical 
amendment  to  the  previous  laws  embodying  the  so-called  reciprocity 
prinrtjde. 

Section  428-^  of  the  Revised  Statutes  has  been  dead  for  some  years* 
There  is  no  such  mail  lin**  and  i»u  suc^h  exempti<»n  in  I5razii  from  ton* 
najjj'e  taxes.  The  section  should  !ie  repealerl  because  so  lon^»-  as  it 
remains  on  the  statute  books  and  ever  is  actually  operative  foi'ei^n 
nations  under  the  most- favored -nation  clause  cati,  of  course,  claim  the 
same  privilege  as  that  granted  to  Brazil  on  the  >ante  conditions. 

iSei'tlfui  ff^lO  of  the  lieiustd  StiftttttJi. — The  words  "^So  much  of  sec- 
tion 4^ lit  of  the  Revised  Statutes  as  coritlicts  with  this  act''  are  taken 
from  section  11  of  the  act  of  June  li^,  1886  (italicized  on  p. — ).  As 
that  section  is  rcpealc*d  it  seems  to  me  safest  to  retain  the  word  o noted, 
altbou«,di  possibly  they  are  superlluous.  The  elfect  of  the  woras  is  to 
keep  *itiU  in  force  sucli  parts  of  section  4*21ti  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
as  are  in  force  at  the  present  time.  Only  portions  of  section  4219  are 
now  in  force  and  cases  seldom  arise  under  those  portions,  as  I  wrote 
you  the  other  day.  For  example,  the  portion  which  I  have  marked 
on  page  —  ''upon  every  vessel  not  of  the  Ignited  States  ♦  *  ♦ 
duties  shall  lie  paid  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  per  ton."  To  be  a  vessel  of 
the  United  States  the  officers,  as  vou  know,  must  be  American  citi- 
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zens.  If  th(^  officers  hy  any  chance  are  aliens,  althoug^h  the  ve^el  in 
all  other  respects  is  a  vessel  of  tbe  ITiiitud  States,  this  penut  tax  of  50 
cents  a  ton  is  imposed.  This  part  of  section  4211^  is  thus  on**  of  the 
means  by  which  the  law  is  enforced  requiring  officers  to  be  Americati 
citizens.  Most  of  the  eases  under  sertion  4211+  are  of  thi.s  description. 
Of  course  we  want  to  retain  this  i>art  of  section  4219  and  one  or  two 
other  parts  which  I  can  indicate,  if  neet\s.sary.  Then,  too,  the  follow- 
ing words  are  the  leti^islative  provision  to  c^irry  out  parts  of  our  tiim- 
ties  with  foreign  nations,  aim  should  not  he  and  are  not  disturbed  br 
vour  bill.  On  tlie  other  hand,  the  verv  hrst  words  of  section  4211* 
impose  a  tonna^ife  tax  on  vessels  of  the  I  nit^Hl  States  of  30  ceiit^  a  ton. 
This  was  repealed  in  18iS4,  and  your  bill  merely  keeps  up  the  coiitinuitY 
of  repeal. 

Sincerely,  yourw,  E.  T.  Chambeblai^n, 

Hon.  J.  H.  (tAllinger, 

United  States  SejuUe. 


SECTIONS   OF  LAWS  AMKNDEI>   OR   REPEALED    BY   SK<'Tl(iN    10    OF  8*   52SI, 

EIFT1:^-XINTH    COXGRESS,  FIRST   8ESSiUN. 

Section  14  of  the  act  approved  June  26,  1884: 

ThEt  in  lieu  of  the  tax  dii  toimage  of  thirty  cents  per  ton  |>er  Hunum  heretofore 
imposed  by  law,  a  rlQty  i>f  three  rent8  per  ton,  not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  tifteeo 
centa  Tier  ton  in  any  one  year,  is  tiert'liy  iiujicxse*!  at  t^t'h  entry  on  iitf  vet^ssels  which 
ahall  be  entered  in  any  \mTl  of  tlie  tainted  Staten  from  any  foreiirn  port  or  plfi*'e  in 
North  Ajiierira,  Central  Aiiieriea,  the  Wei^t  Imlia  jHlands,  the  Bahama  IsUn«1«»  the 
Bermuda  Jj^landti,  or  the  Sandwich  If^bnds,  or  Newfoiujdlftud;  and  a  duty  ojf  six 
cenL*^  pi T  toUt  not  to  exeeeil  thirty  rents  i>cr  ton  jicr  anrnnn,  ia  hereby  iiiip<i6e«J  At 
each  entry  upon  all  ve8sel8  wliit  h  shall  lie  entered  in  the  Unit*»<l  States  from  any 
other  foreign  f)ort.s:  Protifhd,  That  the  Prewideut  of  the  United  States  8hall  eu^fM^nd 
the  colleetion  of  mt  nmch  of  the  dnty  herein  imjHFsed,  on  ve^Bels  entered  from  any 
port  in  the  Dtiminion  of  Can  ad  si,  Newfoundland,  the  Bahama  I  glands,  the  Bermuda 
iBlandB,  tlie  \Vcf*t  bidia  Island t*,  Mexico^  and  Central  America  down  to  and  iiirhul- 
inp  Aspinwall  and  Panama,  a«  may  he  in  exee^i^of  the  tonnajre  and  li^jht-house  *iiu^. 
or  other  e^jUivalent  tux  or  taxe^<  imiMjsed  on  ATueriean  vej^wds  hy  the  (fovernrnent  of 
the  fori*ign  country  in  whirh  nuch  jiort  it*  situate<l,  and  shall  nf>on  the  passa^je  of  this 
Art,  and  from  time  tn  time  thereafter  as  often  iis  it  miiv  Imt-tJiue  necefiwary  by  reason 
of  ehan^ei^  in  the  hiws  of  the  ftireign  countrie*i  above  menliouM,  indicate  by  procln- 
mation  the  jtorti^  to  which  j^mdi  muspenaion  shall  apply,  and  the  nite  or  rates  of  ton- 
nage duty,  if  any,  to  be  collecte<l  under  such  HUspens'ion.  And  ^^roriffat  further.  That 
all  vessels  which  shall  have  paid  the  tonnage  tax  imponed  by  ne^'tion  fortv-two  Iriindrted 
and  ninet^^cii  of  the  Keviwed  Statute?*  for  t lie  riirrent  year,  glial  1  not  i>e  liahle  to  th*-'  tax 
herein  levied  until  the  expiration  of  the  certificate  of  hii't  payment  of  the  naid  tax. 
And  acctiouH  fi^rty-two  hnndre^iand  twenty-tiireeand  hirty-two  hnndre^l  and  twenty- 
fowr  and  w>  ujueh  of  ficrtion  forty-two  hundred  iind  niueti'en  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
as  contlictiJi  with  this  yection  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sections  11  and  12  of  the  act  of  June  ID,  ISSi;,  tnititled  ^'An  act  to 
aholish  certiiin  fees  for  ottioial  serviee.s  to  American  vew^cls,  and  to 
amend  the  \h\v^  rclatint,^  i^  shij)])in^  commiHsioners,  f^camt»iu  and  own- 
ers of  vessels,  and  for  other  purposes." 

ISec*  11.  That  section  fourteen  of  *'An  act  to  remove  certain  burdenF  on  the  Anier- 
icnn  merchant  marine  and  encr>urage  the  American  foreign -carrying  trade,  flnd  for 
other  purposeg/-  approve^l  June  twenty -ffixth,  eighteen  hundre<l  and  eighty ^four, 
be  amended  t^i  aa  to  read  aa  follows: 

**I^BC.  14,  That  in  lieu  of  the  tax  on  tjonnage  of  thirty  cents?  per  tiMi  |.ier  annum 
imposed  prior  to  July  tir.^t»  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-four.  a  duty  of  three  cents  per 
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Ot  U»  t"XCftf4  in  the  H|jSfr**S<iite  liftt'en  cents  per  ton  in  any  one  year,  is  hereby 
_  .  »d  at  earh  entry  on  all  ve.ssel»  whieli  shiiH  be  entered  in  tiiiv  port  of  the  United 
States  from  any  i^frei^m  fn»rt  or  [)lace  in  North  Aineni-a,  Centnif  Amtriea,  the  Went 
India  Island!*,  I  he  Baliania  I.-^lamb,  the  Berranda  l*?landy.  or  the  eoa^t  of  8(»iini 
Anieriea  Ik^rderiii^  on  the  Carihbean  Sea,  or  the  Sandwieh  Islandi?*  or  Xewfonnd- 
land;  and  a  duty  of  fix  events  per  ton^  not  to  exceed  thirty  centi*  jier  ton  yier  iuinuni, 
ie  herel>y  iiiipowe<l  at  ea<di  entry  upon  all  ve«?el8  \v!uch  tfhall  lie  enlired  in  tlie  United 
Stateti  froni  any  '»tli;  r  foreign  port.*^,  n*<t*  however,  to  iiuhrde  ve-^selH  in  diHtr<^fH  or 
not  en^i^'ed  in  trade:  Pro riV/r-l,  That  the  I'rei*i<h^nt  of  the  United  StateH  nhail  sns- 
{MTid  thi»  rolleetion  <if  .«o  rnueh  of  the  duty  lierein  irnpoNi'ds  on  ve-j^eL?  enten-ti  ir<im 
any  foreign  iH)rt,  ai*  inay  ho  in  exetvf!  of  the  tonnage  and  Jight-li'mpe  dneSt  or  other 
eqnivulent  tax  or  taxes,  imposed  in  said  porr  on  Anieriean  ve^ir^els  by  the  Movern- 
nient  of  tin/  forei|;n  eiitintry  in  which  i^neh  fuirt  is  situated,  and  yhall,  upon  the  tias- 
Ba^e  of  thiw  Act.  an<l  irtnn  time  to  time  thert^afteriL--  ofu^n  tm  it  may  lM:'t!ome  neeeypary 
by  rea^Tui  of  ehanf^es  in  the  la\VF  of  the  foreign  ecHuitne*^  above  mentioned*  indicate 
by  f>roelati]iition  tiie  p/irt*i  to  which  j^ui  h  3*Ui<penf-ion  j^liall  apply*  and  the  rate  or 
raters  of  tojina;fe  riot)  if  any,  {**  be  collected  under  nuch  nL^penpion:  Prorkhd  furtfur. 
That  .such  proclamation  shall  exclude  fnjm  the  benetitj*  of  the  ?-u«penfsion  herein 
authorized  the  v*  ijfiels?  of  any  foreiL^n  t  otintry  In  who.^e  ports  the  fee«  or  due?*  of  any 
kind  or  nature  impof»e<l  on  ve.-sels  of  the  L^nit*^l  8tate>i,  or  the  import  or  export 
duties  on  tlieir  cargoes,  are  in  esce^««  of  the  feej?»  dues,  or  duties  hnponed  on  the  vest- 
seln  of  the  country  iii  which  such  jmrt  is  nitunted,  or  on  the  cjirgoe*»  of  such  veKi?el9; 
and  flections  forty-two  hundred  ana  twenty-three  and  forty-two  hundred  and  twenty- 
fonr,  and  ^o  unich  r)f  section  forty-two  |jundre<l  and  nineteen  of  Ihe  Hevi8e<l  Stiitutes 
iL-^  conllicts  with  thi^  «eetion^  art^  hereby  repealed.'^ 

Shx\  12.  TKiat  tiie  Tresiflent  lx%  and  hereby  is,  directe<l  to  can  w  the  govern  men  ts 
of  foieiv^n  eounlriey  which,  at  any  of  their  ports,  inipow.*  on  American  ve.«sels  a  ton- 
iiajre  tax  or  lijjht-house  dues',  or  other  tHpiivalent  tax  or  taxes,  or  any  other  feee, 
ehar^^e^s  <**'  dues,  U*  l>e  informeji  of  the  prov  ir-iouH  of  the  i>re«.'itHliM^>^e<'tion,  ami  invited 
to  cijo(>erate  with  the  Government  of  the  United  ir^tates  in  alioliwhin^;  all  h'lprht-houBe 
dties,  tonnasre  taxes,  or  other  equivalent  tax  or  taxey  on,  and  alno  all  other  fee*i  for 
tiHit  iai  Hervieej-  to,  the  vesf^elt*  of  the  r»*HiH'ctive  nations  employed  in  the  trade  between 
the  .ports  of  such  foreij^n  country  and  the  [i<>rt«  of  the  Ignited  States. 

Seitiou  1  of  the  act  approved  April  4,  1888,  entitled  **'An  act  to 
aincHid  the  litWf^  relating  to  luivigutioti,  and  for  other  piirposeHi^' 

Ik  it  ntaeUd  /«/  the  Smuk  antl  flott^e  of  Repn\^nhtlire.9  nj  the  fMik-d  Stntei^  of  A  mericfr 
in  ComjrfMi  atff^emhfrii.  That  section  eleven  of  an  act  to  aljolinh  certain  fet\H  fi>r  ofheial 
services  to  Americiui  veaselg,  and  to  amend  the  laws  relating  to  yhijipin^f  commia- 
sionerH,  seanien,  and  owners  of  vi^sels,  and  for  other  purprh^jes,  approveil  inne  nine- 
teenth; eighteen  bnndred  and  ej^hty-t«ix,  he  amended  by  Htrikin^  out  of  the  nixth 
and  f*eventh  linev-«  of  the  ,«nhprovi«o  of  said  t^ection  (tie  vvords^  '*of  the  coinitry  in 
which  such  irtirl  is  situated,,  ur  on  the  cai^ioes  of  such  veenels/'  and  suh,stitotin;j  in 
lieu  thereof  the  wor4lB  **of  ench  country,  or  on  the  cargoepof  (?uch  vesHi'ln;**  t)ut  thia 
proviso  !!<tiatr  not  be  held  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  »i>ecial  roKidation  by  foreign 
countries  of  dntii***  and  other  cliar^es  on  tlwir  own  ve^f'el.**,  and  the  eart;oe*<  tliereof, 
eujjage^l  in  their  coa*5thig  trade,  or  with  the  existence  lietvveen  snch  coantries  ana 
other  states  of  re4'iprncal  slipulationB  fouiuied  on  special  eonditiotiH  and  et|nivaU'nlfi 
and  thuri  ni>t  within  the  treatment  nf  American  vesaelfi  uuiler  the  most  favored  nation 
clause  in  treatie?5  between  the  United  States  and  such  countries?. 

Seetioii  4'21U  of  the  Revised  Statutes: 

I'pon  ve.ssels  whicli  shall  Ih?  entereii  at  any  cuHtom-liLon^e  in  tlie  United  S twites, 
from  any  foreign  pt>rt  or  place,  there  .^hall  l>e  jiaid  the  resiiective  duties  following: 
On  vesseb  of  the  United  States,  thirty  cents  a  ton;  on  vei?«?la  built  within  the  United 
States,  but  t>elnnf^ing  wholly  or  in  part  to  subjects  of  foreign  |M>\vt»rs,  sixty  cents  per 
ton;  on  foreigrn  vessels  entered  in  the  Uniteii  States  from  any  foreign  port  to  and 
with  which  ves.^eln  of  the  United  States  are  not  ordinarily  permitted  to  enter  and 
trade,  two  dftllars  and  thirty  eent^  per  ton;  on  other  vcWelH,  thirty  ccntj^  per  t*in: 
i'roriih'il.  That  the  President  of  the  Lnite<l  States  shall  be  satisfied  that  t!ie  discrind- 
natin^  or  conntervaihng  dutiej^  of  any  foreign  nation  to  which  -^uch  vewsid!?  belong,  so 
far  as  they  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  United  Staten*,  have  Ix.'en  ulMjlirthe<l; 
otherwise,  eighty  cents  fn*r  ton:  Aivf  pronded^  That  nothing  in  this  section  shall 
impair  any  ri«ht«  or  privileges  which  have  been  m-  may  l>e  aec|uire<l  by  any  foreign 
natirai,  under  the  law**  and  treatiee  of  the  Unite<l  Statee,  relative  to*  the' duty  of 
tonnage  on  veseele. 
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Upon  vessels  which  Rhall  l:>e  entered  in  the  United  States  from  auv  foreign  port  or 
pifife  thern  i^hall  Vk^  paid  duties  iis  follows:  On  vessels  built  within  tfie  United  Stat* 
but  belunj^^iu^'  wholly  or  in  part  to  8tjhjei"t«  of  forei^^n  puvvx-rM^  at  the  rule  *>f  lliirty 
centi^  per  ton;  ou  other  vessels  not  of  the  ITnited  State^t  at  the  rate  of  lifty  t-ent^  tier 
ton.  I'fMitJ  every  vessel  not  of  the  United  States,  which  shall  be  enttjn:*d'in  one  ois- 
trict  from  another  distri(%  liavhig  cm  board  ^kmIh,  wiire^*,  or  merchan*Ii£»e  taken  in 
one  dislritt  to  be  dehvere<l  in  another  dij^triet,  duties  ahall  l>e  paid  at  the  rat<*  of  fifty 
eentis  |K^r  ton.  Nothing?  in  this*  section  Khali  be  deenieil  iu  anv  wise  to  impair  any 
rtghti^  or  jirivilege*^  which  have  been  or  may  he  iuttnire*!  hvany  J'oreiK"  natioD  under 
the  la  Wis  and  treaties  of  the  United  StJites  relative  t(»  the  tluty  of  tonnage  on  veseek 
On  all  foreign  vej^eltn  w  hich  ^hall  )x'  entere*!  in  the  Unite<J  Statt^  from  any  foreign 
port  or  ptiiee,  to  and  with  whirh  veH*H^lH  of  the  Uniti^l  Htnle^i  are  not  ordinarily  per- 
mitted  to  enter  and  tnide  there  i^hall  be  paid  a  duty  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  pc^r 
Ion;  and  none  of  the  duties  on  lr»nnage  aljove  mentioned  shall  l>e  levied  on  the  ves^ 
seli-  of  any  foreign  nation  if  the  President  of  the  Unite<l  States  shall  be  satisiieii  that 
the  di.scrjnnnatin;;  or  eoiintervaihn^  duties  of  sueh  forei;;n  naticm**,  ao  far  a@  they 
opt^rate  to  the  di^*advarita;jre  of  the  Uniteil  Statet*  have  lieen  aboiifiheil.  Iji  additiou 
to  the  tonna^je  duty  above  imposed,  there  shall  be  paid  a  tax,  at  the  rate  of  thirty 
cent.M  j>er  toti  on  vessel?^  which  eliall  l>e  entere<l  at  any  eUBtom-houj?e  within  the 
United  States  from  any  fureipn  port  v"r  jdaee:  and  any  rights  or  p*ri\4le<r*:^  aerjuired 
by  any  foh.*ijfn  nation  under  the  laws  and  treaties  of  the  Unite<l  States  relative  Uj  the 
dutv  of  tonnage  on  ve.^fwel's  sliall  not  t)e  in>{mireii;  and  any  vessel  any  offieerof  wlueii 
«hall  not  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  shall  pay  a  tax  of  fifty  cents  per  ton. 

Section  423:i  of  tin*  lio vised  Statutos: 

The  mail  steamahipa  employed  in  the  mail  service  l^etween  the  Unite<l  States  and 
Brazil  }*hall  be  exernpt  from  all  ^>ort  charges  and  custom-house  due«  at  the  port  of 
departure  and  arrival  in  the  United  States  if,  and  hfo  long  at»,  a  similar  inimnnity 
from  port  charges*  and  eUMtom-house  dues  is  grantevl  by  the  Government  of  Brazih 
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Not  one  American  steamship  of  any  kind  now  runs  to  Brazil,  or 
Argentina,  or  Chile  or  Peru.  An  American  mall  service  to  those  south- 
ern countries  is  al>solutely  nonexistent.  Not  one  American  steamship 
now  runs  from  either  our  Atlantic  or  our  I'acirtc  coast  to  Australasia. 
The  mall  feorvlce  to  both  of  these  continents  must  be  created  from 
the  very  beginning.  ♦  •  ♦  Last  March  there  were  fifteen  Ameri- 
can steamships  plying  across  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Now  only  eight  are 
left.  Since  the  shipping  bill  of  the  last  Congress  was  defeated  almost 
one-half  of  our  feeble  American  Pacific  naval  reserve  has  disappeared^ 
and  when  Admiral  Evans  steers  up  through  the  Golden  (iate  from 
the  Straits  of  Magellan  we  shall  have  the  grotesque  disproportion  in 
the  Pacific  of  two  battle  ships  to  every  commercial  Ves.sel  engaged 
in  foreign  trade — a  sight  which  has  never  yet  been  seen  beneath  the 
sun. 
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SPEECH 


HON.  JACOB  H.  GALLINGER, 


OCEAN  MAIL  SEHVICE. 

Mr.  GAT>LINGER.  Mr.  PresiUcut.  I  ask  tlint  Senate  bill  No, 
28  be  la  ill  bekfr>re  the  Senate. 

The  VICE-PRESIDENT,  Tiie  Cbair  lays  the  bill  before  the 
Senate. 

Tlie  Secretaby.  A  bill  (S,  28)  to  amend  the  act  of  March  3, 
1801 »  eiitltletl  *'An  net  to  provide  for  ocean  mail  Venice  between 
the  United  States  and  foreign  porta  and  to  promote  commerce,** 

Mr,  GALLINGER.  Mr.  I'resident,  when  the  shipping  bill  was 
before  the  Senate  dnriug  the  last  session  I  presented  and  had 
printed  a  large  number  of  resoliitlfaia  aduj»te<J  by  various  trade 
and  conmierciai  (>rj,avnlzationsi  hi  tlie  country  in  favor  of  that 
bill.  I  have  recently  had  handed  me  resolutions  adopter!  by 
the  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  *SiHikane  Ciiaiuber 
of  Commerce,  the  Louisville  Board  of  Trade,  the  Commercial 
Club  of  Topelia,  Ivans,,  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  Itic  Indianapolis  Board  of  Trade,  in  support  of  the  hill 
vvliicli  is  now  uniler  consideration.  I  ask  that  these  resolutions 
be  printed,  without  reading,  as  a  pnrt  of  my  reuuirks. 

Tlie  VICE-PRE8Il»ENT.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  resolutions  are  as  follows: 
Resolutions  adopted   bu   Cincinnati   Chamber  of   Cpmmvrcet   Xot cmhcr 

Wliercas  the  Industrial  Intermits  of  Clnc-lnnatt,  aei  well  as  other 
tociilttles,  arc  lar^^cly  affected  l»y  traOHportatlon  and  mail  facilities 
witb  foreign  count ricg  lucUK-ut  to  the  groat  extent  of  export  bualoeas 
In  lltju:)  of  luaiiufactureii  aud  otherwise;  and 

Wlioreaa  tlio  feiiture  of  time  and  of  fre<iupn<'y  in  tlip  ir^msmlB^ion 
of  communications  upon  which  buslnosy  Interonts  an*  dcprndeut  is  odl- 
of  especial  Importance,  so  that  wlialevnr  luay  wrve  lo  Je,sfcn»n  the  |Kriod 
of  tlrac  neceiisary  to  consummate  such  communication  by  roall  fatilltles 
ha»  a  direct  lieartn?  u{>on  the  indttstrinl  lotcre«ts  of  our  locality  and 
of  the  country  :  Therefore  be  It 

Kttolved,  That  to  the  end  of  s^curinjr  facility  for  more  freoueut  mall 
comnamlcation  between  the  Uniltd  tSiatcs  and  South  American  ports 
the  rate  of  pay  for  ocean  mnli  vi,^rvb*'  now  provided  for  ships  of  the 
llrBt  class,  under  the  act  of  MarrV  '  ^^'1,  not  to  exeted  $4  a  mil*^, 
ri^ll  be  applicable  lo  ships  of  th-  *^s.  now  allowed  a  rate  of 

12  a  mile,  which  rate  for  ahlp*  oi  I  class  has  failed  to  Induce 

the  needful  mall  service  from  them  .    iu»  ivupie 

lirHohtfl  hff  tfic  Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce,  That  CoDffress  he 
urged  to  aiUlmiize  the  Post m»ft tor-General,  at  his  discretion,  to  apply 
to  ships  of  the  second  clo.ss  the  same  rate  of  mail  jiay  provided  for 
ships  of  the  flr$jt  clasH  when  Buch  allowance  lo  s'^cond-clas^j  whlpa  will 
secure  exli.nslon  of  mail  facllltle;^  with  South  American  and  oriental 
ports. 

Jie9otved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  t>e  sent  to  the  Secretary  of 
rommerce  and  Labor,  to  the  Postrna^tfr  fJeneral,  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  to  each  Congressman  from  Ohio,  and  that  said  mendiera  of 
Conijiesa  be,  and  are  hereby,  earufstly  requested  to  uk*'  th«'ir  beat 
cudeavor«  to  secure  the  legislation  tiugg*'sted  In  Ibeso  re^otutlgns. 
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Rcao'iufions  adopted  by  Spokatic  Chumb(r  of  Commerce    Dcccmhcr  10 

JiKn. 

Rrsohcd  hii  tin  hoard  of  truHttts  and  mrmhers  as^rmblrd  of  iht 
apokan*  Chnmhrr  of  Commi  rev.  That  wo  m«>st  hrartlly  Indorse  the  **ontl 
inoiits  I'XpiosstMl  liy  i\\o  Morrhant  Mariuo  Leajjuo  of  the  Unit«Ml  Sfiit#»i 
relatlvi  to  the  vital  n«»f»l  of  national  ieKlslation  to  encuurn^c  the  build 
\ni^  of  merchant  ships  by  Ameilcuu  capital  and  the  manuiDS  of  same  bj 
'  American  soanion. 

Tin*  la<k  of  American  owned  and  manned  frolKht-cnryinR  ocenn  ve* 
Hols.  if  allowcHl  to  jDntiniu'.  woiilil  lie  a  monaco  to  our  naviil  efflclonoi 
in  time  of  war.  Wo  liollovo  that  Oovorumont  aid,  properly  Baft»ffw«r«le'i 
Is  imp«>rative  if  thu  commorciul  life  of  the  mition  is  to  reacb  Its  fuller) 
developmcut. 

licftohitioiift  adopted  hi/  Loitisrillc  Hoard  of  Trade  December  11,  1907. 

IffMolrrd  hff  tin  hoard  of  dircrton*  of  the  LnuiariUe  Iioar*l  of  Ti'adr, 
That  Cun;;i*<^i»8  l>c  urj^ed  to  i>as»  the  amendmout  to  the  ocean-mall  act  ol 
ISDl,  rooommomlod  Ijv  lln'  I'n'sldont.  authorl/.lDK  the  Fu8tiiiaator-<«eii< 
oral,  within  the  roHlrh-tion  an<l  olMl^ations  of  the  act.  to  contrac't  with 
Bteamern  with  a  H|)oed  of  10  kn<»is  or  ovor.  for  trnnR|>ortation  of  mails 
t«)  South  Ainori<a  and  oriental  ports,  at  u  rate  not  to  exceed  $4  per 
mile. 

R<Mo1rrd  furthtr.  That  roplos  of  the  roRolution  l;e  forwarded  to  the 
Se<Tetary  or  Commorce  and  Lal>or,  to  the  Secretary  of  Btate,  to  the 
l*oi}tmastor-(Ionoral,  and  to  the  Senaton*  and  KepreKentatiT^n  from  Ken- 
tucky, ubkiut;  them  to  use  their  iKHt  efTorts  to  secure  the  leji^islatlon 
desired. 

Resolution   adopted   by  ConnncrciaJ   Club  of   Topeka,  Kans.,    Dcccmhcr 

Resolved  by  the  ComiHcrcial  riuh  of  Topvka,  KauM.,  That  we  are 
in  favor  of  national  lofiisiation  for  the  upbutldtnK  of  our  Bhipplnir  com- 
munication with  li<reiv;n  <'oiiutrieH.  an  advocated  l>y  the  Merchaut  3^Iarlne 
I^as'io  of  the  Vnited  Stat«»s,  and  that  wo  specially  favor  swift  and 
repular  American  oci>an  mall  linos  to  Sotith  America  and  the  Orient, 
and  that  the  rate?t  of  compensation  for  ^iiii>8  of  speed  suitable  for  fc$outh 
American  and  Orient  S4>rvicc  i>e  so  lncrea80<l  that  American  merchants 
can  Khlp  Amerioan-made  jr-xwls  on  vessels  as  jrood  as  those  now  ran 
from  Kiiropc  under  tlie  mall  imy  of  European  Governments. 

Resolutiona  adopted   by  yew   York   ChamlKr  of  Commerce  January    2. 

HMff. 

Whoro.is  the  riiamlK'r  of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York  on 
Deconihor  i\.  UMMJ.  oxpn^ssed  itself  in  favor  of  the  payment  of  a  liberal 
poHtal  snlmidy  for  tho  establishment  of  ciulck,  fre<i«ent,  and  direct  mall 
cM)mniuni'*ntion  with  the  countries  of  South  America  as  one  of  the  ele- 
ments of  inij)ortance  in  tlie  promotion  of  commercial  Intercourse  with 
thesjo  countriort :  Now  therefore  ho  It 

Re«olred,  That  the  ('haml>or  .".pprove  of  the  bills  S.  28,  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Gallixijkr,  and  11.  K.  40(js.  Intrwluced  by  Mr.  IIumphrey,  author 
IxInJi  the  Post  master-General  to  pay  ft^r  ocean  mail  service,  nnder  the 
act  of  March  .1,  181»1.  In  vessel.**  or  the  second  class  on  routes  ncroaa 
the  I'aoiiii:  Ucan,  or  to  ports  of  the  South  Atlantic,  4,000  miles  or 
more  in  lenutli,  outward  voyaine,  at  a  rate  per  mile  not  exceeding;  the 
rate  applicable  to  vessels  of  the  first  class,  as  provided  In  said  act. 

ReAolutiona  adopted  by  Indianapolis  Board  of  Trade  November  il,  1907. 

Whereas   the   industrial    interests   of   Indianapolis,   as   well   as   other 

local ities,  are  larj^oly  aflocted  by  transportation  and  mail  facilities  with 

foroifoi  countries  incident  to  the  tn^eat  extent  of  export  mannfacturea 

and  otherwise :  and 

;  AVIiereas  the  feature  of  time  and  frequency   In   the  transmission   of 

»  I*  communications   upon    whi<h    btisiness    interests   are   dependent   Is   one 

of  esiwcial  imiH)rtnnco,  so  that  wlmtovor  may  serve  to  lessen  the  period 
of  time  ncco.Ksary  to  <-onsunmiale  .^uch  communications  by  mail  facilities 
has  a  direct  boarIn>;  upon  the  industrial  interests  of  our  locality  and  of 
the  count rv  :  Therefore  Ik^  it 

Renolred.  That  to  the  end  of  seciirini;  facility  for  more  frennent  mall 
comnninlcati<»n     between     the     United     States,    South     American,     and 
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orli>atii1  ports  th^  rnte  of  pny  tnr  oceati  mall  sprrJcc  now  proTtdctl  for 
«liljm  of  (lie  firHt  clu.s.4,  nutlet  the  act  uf  March  S,  1H!H,  uot  to  *'x:c(V^rl 
?i  II  rnllM.  Rtmn  I**'  rii.nlii  ai.l*'  to  ships  of  the  fiecontJ  ctiiss,  now  wnovved 
A  rate  of   $2  per  li    rnte  for  slilps  of  the  s<*concl   cluss   hati 

failed  lo  IruitK*?  ti.  nnill  «orvlce  for  theox :  Tht'i^cftirc 

ffti^olrcti    hy    th{  'SutUtt    tiunrd    of    Tt  odi.     f  liu     ruiiirit^gjs    lie 

Offif«1  to  niirhorSx*!  ihe  lN>hUnasi<M*'<;eneral,  at  t'  ♦'PP^y 

to  Hhip*!  of  the  second   chiss  the  same   rate  of  i  ^d   for 

Bhlps  of  lh«  lir^t  clusji  wlun  such  alliiwance  to  i  ;•»  will 

setiirr*  extension  of  niJin  facilities  with  iijotith  Auii^iiciiii  nud  <»rleutnl 
ports, 

/i'*-4oh"<v/,  Tbftt  coniM  of  those  re»olntii>:iS  Uo  sent  to  the  Koo».ti,ry 
of  c'ommert'o  nnd  Labor,  to  the  l*oatni,i  il.  to  the  >  of 

Bliite,  smd  to  eneh  f,'ongrifi,^inan  from  rid  that  s  i  rs 

of  f'finsjreHS   he,  and   are   hereby^  earnt       .         ,     •  uvl   to   ij-l  ^st 

eudeivvurs  to  secure  legblatfoti  sugife^ti.Mj  lu  thi.*3»e  rcaoIutloDa. 

3Jr.  «;ALLIiNGEIt.  Mr.  PmskleiU,  when  the  shipping  bill  of 
tile  Inst  Cortgress  was  dofeated  by  a  til ib lister  I  ciiisal  tbe  de- 
bate ](L  the.^e  words: 

I  want  here  and  now  to  pive  notice  to  my  associates  In  IhU  Cham- 
ber that  BO  long  as  1  am  privlleg*?a  to  remain  in  public  life  1  shnll 
not  Ik?  quiescent  while  Ihb  condition  of  things  exlsta,  bat  In  ih^  fulnre  I 
Will  exert  myself  to  tb*^  ntmoi*t  to  secure  Ifgislutlon  on  this  most  im- 
portant subject,  1  am  pnitlt!cd  to  have  assurances  from  e«  rialn  H^'n- 
ators  OD  the  other  side  of  the  ("hamber  that  they  will  ctmpi'rnie  with 
thoMO  of  US  on  this  aide  who  desire  legislation  in  l»r!a;ttuis  nhoat  the 
pabitiiKi'  of  a  bill  on  suhstantluliy  the  same  Hues  upon  whl.'h  the  hill 
under  con-^Id'^rntlou  is  framed.  I  have  hope.^  of  a  satl^facpiry  result 
in  the  iv  -^  r-.^is.  and  I  know  that  I  shall  have  the  cooperation  of 
some   di  !    Senators   who   have   heretofore   been    in   opposition 

In  seen..  -sase  of  wise  and  just  Icjtlslatlou  for  the  purpose  of 

reh^iiiflkutiiiL.:  lu"  American  tnerchant  marine. 

When  those  words  were  sijoken  we  were  cousldorhii?  a  bill 
that  had  tuissetl  the  Senate  and  had  been  amended  by  the  House 
of  Ropresontatives,  the  amendments  tnakUiir  it  substanrially 
an  tM?eiin  mail  bill.  The  bill  fell  far  short  of  meeting  my  vk'ws^ 
but  It  seemed  to  be  all  tliat  could  iiossibjy  then  be  secured,  and 
I  am  persuaded  that  nothing  further  call  be  hoi>ed  for  at  i»res- 
eut.  Believing  that  to  be  so  I  presented  a  bill  early  In  tiiis 
8e8i?loii  i)roviding  a  change  in  the  ocean  mall  act  of  1S1>1  wbieh, 
in  my  judgment,  will  establish  Siitisfaetory  stenn^ship  eum- 
munlcation  between  this  countrj-  and  Sooth  America,  and  also 
across  the  Pacitle  Ocean  to  the  PhiHppines,  China,  Jaium,  and 
Australasia.  The  bill,  as  amended  l*y  the  Committee  on  Com- 
meree,  i*eads  as  follows : 

That  the  Postmaster-General  is  hereby  authorized  to  pay  for  ocean 
mail  service  under  the  act  of  March  3,  1801.  In  vtssefs  of  the  sf^cond 
class  on  routes  to  South  America,  to  the  Philippines,  to  Japan,  to 
China,  and  to  Australasia,  4,i>00  mileu  or  more  In  length*  outwar^l 
voyage,  fit  a  rate  per  mile  not  exceeding  the  rate  appikHtjle  la  %'es»elB 
of  the  first  class  ea  provided  in  said  act. 

The  present  compensation  to  mull  vessels  of  the  first  class 
(20-kiiot  stenmshiimj  !e  four  dollars  per  mile  for  the  outward 
voyage,  and  to  yeeond-claHs  steatnshipB  (lij  knots  and  less 
than  20)  ?2  per  mile.  Under  ttils  hiw  it  has  been  lmi>os- 
sible  to  maintain  Hues  of  steamships  across  Ihe  PaclUe  Oeetm 
and  to  South  America,  which  condition  will  be  rf*medled  by  the 
proposed  change  In  the  law.  When  the  bill  of  isid  paKStNl  the 
Senate  a  more  lIlH-ral  compensatinn  was  provided  f^r  second- 
class  steamships,  but  it  was  amended  by  the  other  lb»nse  to  the 
rates  now  allowed,  whicb  have  i>r(>V4*d,  as  was  prcdiv  Itxl  at  the 
time*  inadetpiate  for  the  puri>o?ie. 

In  his  annual  message  to  the  I  wo  Houses  of  Cimgress  at  Ihe 
beginning  of  the  present  Bessinn  the  President  warmly  advo- 
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Tei04i1atlon   nlons   tlie   Uiies   now  omtpn  ~Ti 

nmt^torUfOL'ral   aDtl    tlic   Sf»crptjirj'   nf   tl:  rtment 

meiro  and  LfilK*r  wtriitiiffy  tipi^nne  i»f  lli«     •-, 

klcration.     St»or(*tary  of  State  ntK>t  has  als«f  •iitfSif 

'«]  Mill  r»it  innil*  ijuacy  of  our  mail  servl^**>  Ui  .s.  _,.:  .Visieri' 

;tort  of  Ikmati^  CoiuuiUtiit.*  on  tJonmiroe^ 


The  bill   raisi'S  no  now  iFSOc,  Introilncos  no   new    fir  I 
n  lojivi'H  exinHiig  and  iir<)«iien)us  9teatti$hf|>  sorticem 
tJjcy   sir*'   now.  and   wUliuut  rlutiiKiog  oiw*   iota    the    tri* 
r.fS'f 't^<'<l  iintliods  of  the  i>rL'9L'Qt  law,  inoi'eawa  tUo   cufsif 

liMii  on  i^mfi^H  \%hi'f'  - ^•*#*u  yt>rtra  of  f'*' + »....-.    — r-^*-r- 

filvfJy  prove*!  to  In  iti»— the  loup, 

rouU'S  to  8<mtb  Aii:  nd  the  UrieriU    -     .     .  .^.^.^    =  .,. 

lack  of  steani^hij)  service  in  severest*  uud  our  need   ot  tmeU 
licrvic'e  nioftt  iuipi^rutive, 

A  IJETLOBABLC  COM>lTtO?r. 

ICot  ouf  AmiMlran  PtctimRhip  of  any  kiud  now  rmis  to  BmarU 
or  Arcontiiia  or  i*hSlo  or  Peru,  An  Amerloia  dfttl  senlce  I0 
those  Southern  eon  11 1 Hen  in  ahi^olntety  nonexistent,  Nat  otte 
Ainorioan  (Rtcaiiiship  now  runs  fi-on*  oitlicr  our  Atlantic  or  our 
Pacltk  et>ast  to  Australasia*  Tlie  cm  11  nor  vice  to  hoth  of  thgiae 
continents  must  l>e  created  from  the  rery  tK^trlnnla^. 
Amerlmn  Hteii mini's  of  the  Pacitle  MuiJ  now  run  aer€>8#| 
PiieWio  to  Japan  and  Cldna.  hut  only  one  of  IIicm  i% 

Inrly  to  the  ridtlppines.     Oup  American  Hteamer 
TCoriliern  Conipiii'y.  i*>*d  two  uf  iho  Boston  Hteam.^l 
ran   from   ru^ret  Hound   to  .lapuiu  China,   and  o<  ^ 
the  I'bUlppines,  but  it  Is  undersiood  that  two.  if  i 
these  vesjsel9~are  for  sale,  and  that  at  any  tiuu\  nnlei«»  relic 
1«  given  to  them,  the  servloe  may  ho  totally  ahandontKl. 
general   manner  of  the  Pacific   Mall   Comi^any   i^tattnl 
the  RorletT  of  Kara!  Arfhllects  and  Murhie  tluKJntH'ni 
week  it  the  fifty-j-eir-old  charter  of  his  eompsiny, 

to  e\  it  be  surrendered*  and  tJie  line  wlthtlrawn  wtlhi 

n    tVYCji^-inv-uLii. 

Last  March  there  were  fifteen   American  steanishlj»»  plylr 
across  the  I'achlc  Ocean,     Now  only  eight  are  left,    ^iio  »-   iTi 
8hli»pinj?  bill  of  the  last  Con^resa  was  defeated  almost 
of  uur  feeble  American  Padtte  naval  resene  hiia  disit  • 

iind  wlien  Admiral  K^'anR  steers  up  through  tbe  Gnhleii  UHt« 
from  the  Htraits  of  Maj^llan  we  Bhall  have  the  gnJlesque  dU-' 
proportion  in  the  l*acific  of  two  battle  ships  to  every  commercial  I 
vessel  en;:aged  In  fort^lijn  trade— a  ^ght  which  has  never  yvt\ 
been  fK*en  l>eneath  tlie  snn. 

Ajnd  unless  tbe  new  f=bippln*r  hill  it  speedily  passed,  wo 
see  itn  even  more  tn*t>t *?***! "«  dis?prt»portion  tiuin  that— 8lxt««Ql 
battle  ships  and  not  one  comnu'rcial  steamer  in  the  Pacltk  uway 
from  the  ports  of  the  t  niled  States.  For  the  remnant  of  otir 
merchant  marine  In  that  mifrhty  ocean  is  now  facing  the  abso- 
lute extinction  which  longf  f^ince  overtook  our  commercloJ  fleol 
on  the  routes  I0  Souili  America, 

I  am  confident,  however,  tliat  there  will  be  a  strong,  patriotic 
niajorlly  in  Imtb  lfotisr»  of  Conicreps  to  sustain  the  neiv  legis- 
lation wlilcJi  1b  i»ropoh(xl,  and  which  the  buslueBS  interests  of4 
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the  eBtJre  country  so  eagorly  and  imltedly  support  This  bill, 
so  brief  and  yet.  so  ixiteiit,  will  save  nud  strengthen  our  Pacific 
Jliies  of  communication,  and  create  new  lines  to  the  Sr^outhem 
Heraispbere.  I  prcillct  that  if  it  becomes  a  law  it  will  promptly 
establish  a  Hue  from  the  Atlantic  coast  to  Brazil,  another  line 
to  Ai-gentina,  a  line  from  the  South  Atlantic  or  Gulf  coast  to 
South  America,  and  similar  communication  In  the  Pacific  Ocean* 
It  can  do  substantially  all  tbis  for  an  cjxpenditnre  not  exceed- 
hig  three  or  four  million  dollars  a  year,  about  half  of  what 
England  and  France  now  pay  for  tbeir  steamship  service,  less 
than  what  Japan  p/iySt  and  no  more  tban  the  present  annual  net 
piijfit  derived  by  the  Treasury*  from  the  now  nicafrer  and  \m- 
satissfactory  ocean  mail  service  of  tbc  United  States,  The 
British  postn>aster-general  puts  the  British  itti^s  on  tiie  for- 
eign transportation  of  British  mails  at  about  $2,tM)0.iHU)  annually, 
while  Iti  Ihe  last  fiscal  year  we  made  a  profit  of  ^J,HfK»,(KM.)  uu  the 
carriage  of  our  fort?igti  malls.  Why  should  not  at  least  ihla 
amount  be  expendc*d  in  a  way  to  encounige  the  Iniildinj?  of 
American  shi|»s  for  the  foreign  trade?  And  while  we  would  tbus 
be  building  up  our  commercial  facilities,  we  would  at  the  same 
time  be  adding  to  the  naval  strength  of  the  Repnb?ic. 

TRE  t^osT  acstualia:?  link. 

Let  us  see  what  has  haiipeued  slace  the  defeat  of  the  shipping 
bill  last  March. 

In  the  first  place,  on  March  D,  five  days  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  Congress,  the  Oceanic  Steamship  Company  of  San 
Francisco  notified  the  Post-Offlce  Department  that  it  should 
withdraw  its  line  to  Australasia,  This  line  had  been  operat- 
ing linder  the  ocean  mall  law  of  ISDl,  and  after  live 
years  of  trial  had  found  tlie  rate  of  compensation  for  IC- 
knot  steamers  utterly  Inadequate  on  the  long  and  costly  route 
of  8,320  statute  miles  from  the  Golden  Gate  via  Hawaii  far 
down  across  the  South  PaciOc  to  Samoa.  New  Zealand,  and 
Australia.  The  requirements  of  the  mall  contraets  were  such 
that  the  Oceanic  steamers  were  forced  to  attempt  to  make  a 
speed  beyond  their  capacity  over  such  a  vast  distance,  a  speed 
higber  than  that  exacted  over  so  long  a  route  anywhere  el^  in 
the  world.  And  for  this  difficult  and  expensive  service,  this  Amer- 
ican company,  employing  well-paid  American  officers  and  crews, 
was  given  a  compensation  by  the  United  States  of  only  $10,G59 
a  voyage,  as  compared  with  ^,604  given  by  Germany  to  the 
Australian  liners  of  the  North  German  Lloyd,  $47,814  given 
by  France  to  the  French  liners,  ,^21,017  given  by  Japan  to 
her  Yokohama  ships,  and  $23,077  by  Great  Britain  to  the  Orient 
liners — all  manned  at  half  the  cost,  or  less,  of  the  American 
vessels,  and  allowed  to  proceed  at  lower  speed. 

In  pursuance  of  the  notification,  the  three  Oceanic  liners 
were  taken  off  the  route,  their  officers  and  crews  dismissed,  and 
the  three  ships  dismantled  and  laid  up  in  the  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  they  now  are.  One  of  the  three  American  steam- 
ship  lines  crossing  the  Pacific  Ocean  has  thus  al>,solutely 
disappeared  since  Congress  adjourned  last  spring,  our  dag  has 
vanished  from  the  commercial  routes  of  the  Soutli  Pacific,  our 
only  communication  with  our  naval  station  and  garrison  in 
Samoa  is  cut  off,  and  three  of  the  best  passenger,  mail,  and 
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[  ftvtffbt  sTilpn  are  ellmtnatotl  from  tlie  fnimc  between 
JltiwnM   find  the  mulnlttml   of  tlic*   InlttHl   8!iil€^.      At 
1irUt*!i  tlK*  tbi>iif£lU»  of  the  Aiuericati  p^Hjple  ntnl    < 
mptit  mc  titniliijs  a»  nev«»r  before  to  tlio  P.ififi*'  ^ 
inl  nnri  ]>«iHtlcaJ  tnaRten%  t'  '  ' 

"   ijf    tlio   swiff i'><t   of   onr 

,  ,  ;.,w.   i,,.,ir   ....    i«^|H*f-*ial   di*Ki^ It -- 

i  I**!    itp   to    rufit    lU    tbrir    )i 

1       :  [  fvitlors,  of  wlmm  then?  mn.v 

t>e  imtienttive  uetxi,  urr*  t>4«ut  uver  tbe  8Ule  nnil  ti>lcl    tLui 

S9  no  ompla}Tiiciit,   no  livelihood,  for  thcnu  uuder    tlie 

their  country* 

MfninxvUtle  tli^  hiish)f"«jx  meii  of  th#  tTtiitcnl  Stat<«fl  wlfiltfiiftl 
;  :       ritnll  with  the  -  "  «   [  v 

flbodt  route  In  k^  -h  or  riinn«lian  hi  il1«m| 

wltb  the  direct  r:   .  liiijc  thftt   \\a  ONvnri  ^  rrit 

unto  in  *?vtTy  wuy  [uiw-sibJe  aijnlnM  Am*»rirnu  triuit?  nmi  in  fill 
of  tht>  trade  of  Great  Rritaln  luul  C^nnnda.     Yon  enn  fuiiif^l] 
TV  bat,  under  siicb  olreimiHtaiieep>  is  likely  lo  lKM.*otije  of  rlio 
jx>rt  commerce  of  tlie  United  Htates  to  Aiistrnhi'^lii.  Iniltt  up 
a  few  years  fron\  ?12>kx>,(Xm»  to  ^2i»/>o<MH»)  a 
by  U»e  dirtH't  romiuuuiefitUm  afTorderl  by  tbl^  ' 
tibaudoaed  by  its  governuieut  aad  drLveu  from  .i.. 
TO  fiouTJi  a)ie:hica  via  KVUQV%. 

Que  lbbi}«  mnre  has  baiH>etied  wldch  ou^bt  to  <' 
of  the  Aajericau  peoijle.     8oon  after  the  bUl  of  hi- 

defeated  the   I?ost-Otljee   iM-."?'t.--.,n*    ..... 

Anicricau  btit»luei*K  men  tb; 

for  S^outb  liruzil  and  Arg*s,i  i 

by  way  of  Euroj>e.     There  are  fast  sbiiis  nitmii 

Korth  Atlantic.     There  are  fant  foreiiyn  lines,  all 

Aided  in  some  other  way,  from  CIreat  itrllaiii  and  tlie  ev^nt 

dti*ect  to  8outb  America,    The  Po8t-<Hljee  Dei»art»aait 

tualiy  fuund  that  a  more  regular  and  efflcieut  mail  serricoi 

b*^  secured  by  sinidiug  letters  3,CNtO  miles  aciH>¥8  the  Atl&utf 

F  -    '      imd  then  across  the  Atlantic  again  (o  Itio  de  Jo 

i-is  Ayn»B.  than  Uy  way  of  the  slow,  Irrt^ular,  nu 
1     L_i      tr»n»iaj*'  tbat  oecasiouully  sail  from  New   Yori 
JSoiitb  Amerlctt. 

Now,  the  North  Atlantic  porta  of  the  TTulted  States 
near  to  Brazil  and  Arifentina  as  are  Liverpool,  or 
tmi.  or  I^ondon,  or  Hamburg,  or  Cherbourg.    A  faf* 

'  ip  service  would  enable  American  l>n,<'i         n  to 
I  era  and  goods  delivered  In  South  A  \*^^rtMi 

•  rid  regiihirly  as  are  now  the  lettcrn  iun*  i..MMi>  of  tlieli 

I  ,    cum i)etitors— indeed,    more    quickly,    for    the    ocenti 

!  I  before  Con^eFt*  last  upring  and  the  bill  before  Con 

gress  now  iJf*>vidc9  for  American  6teamHbi|iB  faster  on  the  aver 
age  than  those  wbicb  Europe  now  sends  out  to  8outb  America.] 

But  nuiler  this  present  arrangement— the  direct  result  of  IbQl 
defeat  of  the  shl|>plng  Idil  last  March — American  business  menJ 
are  3,0fit»  mtles  farther  oH'  from  South  Amerlcau  markets  ttuLn 
Ibeir  rivals  of  llnglaud,  France,  and  Germany.    American  malla 


or  Amerlcnn  givodii  <le»Hn<»cl  for  the  clilef  markets  of  Souitli 
A  titer  lea,  ami  eent  via  Kiiiftpe,  linve  to  he  f?Qiif  a  wtt^k  nr  ten 
days  a  bead  of  Eiiropeau  mall  or  Kiiropi*aii  ^m^ds  to  sw^are 
ptjiKilly  proiiipt  delivery— and  this  Is  ivue  wltetlier  they  nro  sont 
via  Kurctpe  twice  qctobs  the  AUantle.  or  from  out  ixjrtj^  direct 
hi  Kiieh  poor  a|)okifClt-s  for  steaiusliips  as  the  Europi^aii  fthippUii^ 
coiiihinatioiiB  ujay  see  fit  to  put  uiK»ri  the  route  frO'»  New  York 
to   South  Ataeriea. 

With  niir  commercial  malls  f^ing  wit  via  Eurojie.  there  must 
nls<j  go  In  the  t«ime  way,  hi  siihsldlsted  aiixlHary  eritlsers  of  for- 
eign j;ovenimDtjt».  the  coafldetitlal  disiiatches  of  aiir  Depart- 
meht  of  State  to  its  reiireapjita fives  in  tlie  Sonth  Anerienn  Ite- 
pijblk's,  aud  the  vonfidoalial  histrnotions  of  the  Navy  JJepart- 
Djeat  to  our  adnUrals  aiid  ^^ipftihis  on  the  South  Atherinui 
coasts.  Sneti  a  thingr  as  this,  as  the  l'osrfiHa«ter  On  M*a[  iHiinted 
out  a  5*ear  a^co  in  his  annual  reixirt,  Is  coutrarv  *^  the  piit>lic  in- 
tei^est — and  it  is  a  ^eat  deal  worse  than  tliat.  Tlie  p*eat  luittle- 
Bhlp  fleet  of  the  Unitetl  States,  now  on  its  way  toward  8nti 
FraneisM^o.  will  tliid  the  Stars  and  Stilfjes  almost  nurecognilzed 
and  unknown  In  the  prt^nt  [Kirts  of  our  winter  nations  of  the 
f9f  Hit  hern  hemij^phei'e.  Our  ennBiil-j:eneral  at  I-lo  de  Janeiro, 
in  a  reiiort  of  March  IS,  .1007.  declares  that  out  of  a  thousand 
»teiimt^n>  of  a  total  of  2,46K,rMX)  tons  tliat  enteretl  the  chief 
|K>rt  and  caydtal  of  Brazil  last  year,  not  one  flew  the  American 
colors,  and  our  consul-^'t»neral  at  IJueuos  Ayres  hi  a  retjort  of 
May  20,  1907,  states  that  t^vo  thousand  steamers  of  «  \otal  of 
4.!227,fiOU  tou!^  entered  the  chief  p>rt  of  Arjjentina  last  */enr,  and 
that  *'ThG  Ainerican  flag  is  not  mentioned  in  th^  returns!** 
And  what  a  commentary  it  is  on  our  pi'csent  <xmdlvlon  on  the 
f?teaa.  and  what  a  reproach  it  is  to  the  American  nation,  that 
Secretary  of  State  Root,  on  his  recent  visit  to  8o*jth  Auiprica, 
found  It  necessary  to  go  In  a  battle  ship  lnstea(l  i^f  a  commercial 
gtenmship. 

A  prominent  American,  who  recently  had  oceaslou  to  go  to 
Valparaiso  on  important  business,  a  gentleman  well  known  to 
many  members  of  this  Imly,  tn  a  letter  thus  describes  the  poor 
service  furnished  by  foreign  vessels  to  South  America : 

TIh*   flr«t    Hteamcr   sailccl   from   New   York   on    H^'ptPtniwp   7,    and    I 


renchod   Colon   on   September   16.     The   fir- 

HiiDei]  on  tli«  21st.     Yoa  may  uiider»iaiid  tu 

fiubjectwl  when  I  state  that  T  wn?  from  S^'^  i 

tweatr  seven  days.  In  ^   '       '     .-  .     ,    . 

of  3«600  miles.     I   wa 

The  accomuiodtttions  nv' 

ice  on  tile  I'liclfi".  const  i*  ri,s"' n  i  anuniia  nun 


U'HYlnjz  Panama 
*!  to  whict*  I  waa 
until  Ortobor  17, 
in  rotjnii  iiuml3er8 
.  k  to  Valparaiso, 
mer  and  mail  iw?nr- 
ii  J  ita  ru  mo.    There  are  two 


fttcamjihln  corniinnlfrs  that  coutrol  th«?  tralTir,  th*?  Sooth  American 
SteamRblp  rompany  (rbUean>  and  The  Paiiiic  ^team  Navi^^atlon  Com- 
pany   (nrltiahl.     Tl1f^  a>mpanl*"8  have  formed  n  comb  i  nut  Ion,  and  tliey 


cctist,  the  trip  from  Panama  to  Call  ao  waa  made  rrjgidariy  tn  nine 
day-i,  aud  now  it  t.ikea  from  fotirteen  to  sixteim.  Many  of  the  same 
Bteamora  are  atfll  In  commtBBloti,  and  naturally  th<7  are  old,  dirty,  and 
inconvenient,  besides  overburdened  with  traOlc.  Freigbt  and  pasBeu^er 
buiilncKis  on  tbe  line  baa  doubled,  I  am  told,  in  I  he  lu^t  Qtc  jeam,  and 
ratea  bare  also  Increased.  It  now  costs  1210  Arn^Ticnn  money  for  a 
tlclcet  from  Panama  to  Vn?parfi1f§o.  whor*»nR  the  price  tUtft^n  yeara  ago 
waa   ^loO.      Both   cofiif  li    liude   that   tbev   can   not 

handle  It  and  seem  to  i  vln^  Ihe  Bcrvke.     Both  are 

getting  fTiormoita  proii  •ffrr  to  (he  pvbllc?  as  good 

accommodation!^  aa   they   <jm1   iin»>^'n   y  o-   airo.     When   1  went  to  the 
tjDited  S[uic.<4  la^t  liay,  I  look  an  EnslUh  t^hip,  tbe  iim:k*s3s,  Uiat  went 
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BOijth  to  (111?  straits  of  Mnf^ellnn,  tbroogh  the  Straits  to  the  Atlan 
nod   thence  to   Mverpool.     Aft<?nvflraa  I   snlletl   from   Sunthrimpton 
NcH-  York,  and   I   mado  the  onHre  trip,  a  dlstiitKo  of   i  '^k, 

exiit'tly  forty  one  days.    Hy  a  stranpe  colncideooc.  It  too):  ly 

saiu*?  tlnio.  forty -one  days,  to  come  from  N:'w  York  tu  \,  t.  r!l 

taiiL'c  of  fj.OOO  miles.     Th>*  route  vlu  V,-' 
stenmem  Ihnt  Tvantod  no   time.     The  W'  ici 

ferlor  steamers  tbut  mndu  more  than  tv,>  «( 

daj^  at  a  timL\  for  the  purnosi^  of  picking  n[*  t:uv^i>,  I  cun  ii^t  t< 
stionj^'ly  or^e  the  neceaslty  of  some  movement  that  will  result  In  betl 
steamship  facilities  on  the  coast.  Iniprovement  In  Amerlcnn  trade 
these  countries  J«  practically  Ira  possible  under  present  elreumstiinci 
If  a  f:ood  line  of  Amerleim  steamers  cnti  !«?  put  on  this  route  it  w 
revolutionize  ti>nclIHoiis  and  bear  rich  fruit  for  American  Interests. 

IQ  view  of  tlK^se  facts,  need  we  wonder  tlint  In  spite  of  tl 
Monroe  doctrine  we  are  being  quietly  sliuuldered  out  of  tl 
SotUli  AmeilciiQ  republica  by  otber  |it»<M)les  wbose  govern meti 
imderslimd  tbo  intiiuate  rehrlioiis  between  ships  and  trnch 
<;reat  Britiibi,  Frauee.  (jiernuin5\  Italy,  Spain,  bave  long  lia 
tlieir  own  steamship  lines  to  Soutli  Aincrieiui  mnrkets.  Jar>4 
iiid  no  sooner  elosed  ber  victorious  war  with  Rnsski  tbnii  si] 
&ol>sitlized  Into  existence  a  steamsbiii  line  across  the  Pacific  I 
Peru  and  Cliile,  and  our  consuls  note  that  tbis  is  about  to  U 
extended  to  Argentina  and  Brazil.  What  a  mocltery  of  fate  i 
is  til  at  tbe  people  of  n  liei^mit  uath>n,  which  the  United  Stni 
sixtj'  years  ago  first  opened  and  introduced  to  the  modern  \vorJ<j 
BhoLiId  now  be  able  to  boast  better,  more  regular,  and  mot 
dlrett  shipiduK  faciHties  of  their  own  to  Soylh  America  tlun 
are  provided  for  the  mannfacturers  and  merclmuts  of  the  Uiiltei 
States. 

Nor  is  Japan  alone  in  a  new  reaching  out  for  the  markets 
SotUb  Aniericn.  Portugal,  since  last  si>rhig,  has  taken  steps  ti 
Bubsklize  a  new  trans- Atlantic  line,  France  has  started  a  ue^ 
line  into  tlie  Caribbean.  Cannda  now  gives  subiiiiklies  to  hes 
own  lines  down  botb  the  Atlanlic  and  Pacitic  coasts  of  Mexico 
one  condition  being  that  they  shall  take  no  goods  from  Anierl 
can  ports.  Even  little  Norway  and  Sweden  are  starting  tlielj 
owJi  Latin-American  sleaumhlp  services  by  national  aid,  aiii 
on  October  31  last  Ihe  Lower  House  of  the  Dutch  States-Genera 
passed  a  bill  providing  for  a  subvention  for  a  Dutch  steamshl] 
line  to  Brazil  and  Argentina. 

Meanwhile  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  w^ith  mor 
natural  right  to  dominant  trade  and  influence  in  South  Anieriei 
than  all  these  little  nations  and  all  the  great  nations  of  Europe 
condjincd,  sigtmllzes  its  impotence  by  throwing  up  its  hands aii^ 
ordering  that  its  conimereial  and  Government  mails  be  sent  oil 
to  South  America  via  Europe  I 

FOUEIONERS   COALING   TtllS   GATTtE  FLEET. 

And  this  is  not  the  worst.  The  ujost  smarting  and  bumUlaj 
ting  episode  of  tbe  entire  year  is  tbe  revelation  which  tbe  Paciflf 
cruise  of  the  great  battle-sliip  fleet  is  afl'ording,  that  our  mer 
chant  marine  is  now  shrunk  to  such  a  skeleton  that  It  does  no| 
contain  enough  ocean-going  steam  colliers  to  provide  the  India 
pensable  fuel  for  our  Imttle  ships  on  their  voyage  from  tli< 
American  port  of  llamiiton  Roads  to  fJie  American  port  of  Sai 
Francisco*  Wo  Iiave  barges  and  coai*ters,  hundreds  of  then^ 
but  ahnosl  no  dceij-water  freight  s^bip.s  of  the  kind  reqnisite  t« 
accompany  and  supi>ly  a  luit tie-ship  fleet.  So  the  Navv  Depart 
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nient  hnn  reluetantly  c!Mirt«*^  forpftcn  wfeflmers  topSfortn  this 
imtiojuil  service*  mu\  to  tlie  hnmilialion  of  the  jil»«inice  of  oiir 
own  coniiuereinl  fltig  from  th<?  imrin  of  Sotitb  America  wlilch 
tte  bnttle-Kliip  flt'et  will  vinit  Is  adi]e<l  the  Inimilijitioii  of  the 
presc^iice  t-h<*re  of  these  attoiulfliit  colliers,  fljinK  tlie  Uag«  and 
inn  lined  hy  the  subjects  of  Eutropeiiii  ;;overniueiita. 

But  it  should  Lmj  f?n!d  hi  all  justice  to  the  Xavy  Department 
and  tlie  National  AdniinSstration  tbat  for  this  hiimrliation  they 
can  not  be  bKnuuHL  The  President  in  his  mei!s«pL»p  and  otlwH* 
pnhHe  dechi rations  has  set  forth  clearly  and  foreibly  the  im- 
perative need  of  a  merchant  marine  as  a  na^ial  reserve,  and  wo 
in  ilia  annttal  report  has  erery  »Se<Tetary  of  the  Navy  for  a  long 
term  of  years.  It  is  not  the  Executive  nor  the  Xavj'  Ilepart- 
ment,  but  Congres*,  that  is  reftponulble  for  this  deplorable 
condition. 

Moreover,  this  significant  fact  shonld  be  hon>e  well  In  mhid, 
that  thoti^h  we  can  wee  foreign  c<>Ilter«  to  sui^jily  oui*  fighting 
Xavy  in  time  of  peace,  we  conld  not  do  so  la  actual  war.  The 
laws  of  neutrality  would  foiidd  the  iiorrtiwlng  of  foreign  &hlp» 
and  foreii;n  crews,  and  even  if  w^nired.  these  forei?m  shtirs  and 
crew»  coaid  nut  be  trtai^ted  to  |>ei-f<>nu  k>>*tt1  and  etlkHeat  pervlce^ 
We  dis^TDvered  this  fact  in  the  war  w^ith  Spain,  when  foreljni 
stiips  whlcli  we  had  manngrd  to  secure  at  a  tremendous  pHce 
before  the  outbreak  of  hotitliitie*  were  prom[>tly  dt^crteil  by 
their  officers  and  men,  and  the  fthljifi  coukl  not  be  employed  to 
carry  coal  or  anything  elue  until  thoy  were  tnmed  over  to 
Aojericnns.  If  tliere  were  war  now  inif^efid  of  peace,  our  lack 
of  eoiUers  nianneil  by  our  own  people  under  oar  own  flag  might 
fatally  delay  or  ab»i>ltitHy  prevent  the  transfer  of  thi*  baltJe- 
Fhip  fleet  from  the  Atlantic  to  meet  an  enemy  rweei>itig  down 
up*m  the  l*biJi]»pine«,  Hawaii,  Puget  Sonnd,  and  8an  Fraivlsco. 
If  we  wore  once  face  to  face  with  this  en  family,  the  nx-ord  of 
the  rotes  in  t'ongrejfs  upon  wjceeFKive  bills  to  protect  the  mer- 
ciiant  marine  and  create  a  naval  reeerve  would  tt-ll  an  illumina- 
ting story  to  the  wbol«  American  iieo(>le. 

p&iistucr  colli  TRACT  u^ca. 

Betddes  the  pnynient  of  $i,4S1 .915,80  to  American  8tmmshlps 
ttiider  dintrart,  the  P<»Kt-<)tllce  I»eparlincnt  paid  to  non«xm- 
tnact  Anieriniu  stteamRlilps  the  Rnm  of  if247.^34.47,  at  tlie  rati* 
pr^^criited  by  hiw,  which  is  $1JK1  a  pound  for  Jetten?.  These 
ttoiicootract  Amrriftvn  ^enniphips  run  pHncipnlly  to  Caribbean 
porJ«  and  across  tlie  t*iioific  Ocean. 

The  American  contract  lines  operating  nnder  the  law  of  ISflt 
received  compensation  in  the  fiBcal  year  ended  Jane  30,  1906, 
as  follows: 

Atwrf^nf!   JAwt  to   Eufop«'_-^ ^ f  T*^?.  <5S^.  40 

Or  Tii.  to  Au^train^la  —  ,_,,, , ""    "•*  od 

Oi  to  Tahiti  and  Uoj^quesas  Islands, . ►(> 

w:  .,»  Cnlia  and  aiexlco,, _,__ .  ►O 

BftKi   j^  i.iij^'   to  VwieBtieb\„-_ -.----^ i".\  1    .».  Hj 

AaKtean  Utiil  Ltike  to  JaMaici 11 4,  774. «» 


1, 4.si,f)ir*.  sa 
The  American  Line  to  Europe  wtieratea  20-ltnot  steiuners  Okf 
the  first  class,  and  rt^celves  a  conijienKatiou  of  ^  a  statute  mli* 
for  each  outward  vcoage, 
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Tlif* 


riate  ootii 


M.h  bftp 


opi^mtnil 


tblnlH 


iK'^miJv    ctjuiimay    i>t^t*raH'^ 
kncitu  tfin  thi>  routi?  to  Tahiti  and  tbe  Jiamiiii«aa  IstetHl% 
n?i\'lvfH  SI  a  uiiie, 

llip  ^'(inl  IJtit'  1o  Culm  nucl  Mirsico  ofiefntts  17  fffid  1!« 
fct^vtmcTft  of  III**  »er<mi]  rlnsii;  but  rrc<*lvc*  only  tlio 
umi}  |iuy  of  ^  a  mile. 

thr  thlnl  riaiw  nml  12-knot  8i 
rc'Cflvt'rt  ?1    a    mik*   fur   lit*   1  i 
a  tJiilf  for  Its  l:;-ki»ot  sti*amiTR, 

Tiw  AiuprU-nn  Mail  Line*  to  Jfiaint(*ii  opera tQ«  15-kiiot  st€-aa^ 
i?i*M  of  ILt*  liilrtl  vlanH,  but  reci5tvoii  oaTy  fiay  for  tli^  Iborth 
or  Ofii  retits  n  iiilJe. 


TIjl»  ro«*t*Ofllw  D<i 

aO,   Vnm:    ..mUI  tbi*  sun.  .-    .« 
(if  ^  nriil  un(U  fur  m^: 

«_'li<  111  j»orl«  of  till?  V«i 

liful   lithirr   Houth   AtiHTlrun   coiUitrk?s>. 


yojir  ended  Ji 
.ru  ttttfimrr^j 
1  nni  on  Irr 

Tilt!*  is  imymetit    lui 


♦flow,  imocrtJiiu,  wrK<l»«liy  liieflicicnt  nnd  tni*yitis?factor>' 
vice  Iti  foroij^n   voBt?i*ls*,   mostly  of  11j<*  ''tramp'*  lypr,    whi 
would  not  he  riUowec!  to  carry  tlie  malts  of  thr»lr  own  Kiirojn 
go\«  '  -'-    ■  Tins;  otir  t-    ^  ,| 

en  \  ih-iu    lU- 

ft   rw.,.-,..^, ,..,., -V    .rn 

o(ll<*t»  rt?tuni«,  I«  paid  for  i 

ami  thdr  di8|>atL*li  tht'ijce  h;  ^tol 

iiiid  Argeniimi.  thuji  cros8iug  this  uccaii  twice  to  reach 

di*«n(uUlaii. 

On  tbe  Pocltic  Oceiin  the  Posl-OfDcc  Depflrtmcnt  In  tbt?  f!s 
ytmr  eud»?il  Juue  130,  llMjO,  fiald  to  a  few  uoncontract  Aiurrlc 
»tciimBhip«  for  carrying  tie  nialls  to  the  Orient  the  mini 
111  J,li54).7'i*     To  foreign  steamers  on  the  racltif*.  for  earryt 
our  rnaU«  to  the  Orient,  the  f'^*"'!  ■-  ?  i...i. ,.,.,., 
the  Hjimo  year  the  siim   of  ^V 
uteamshlps  beln»c»  in  addition,   ^ 
own  governments.     Thus  the  Jaiianii'M,'  line  tu  i?paUJe  rec<»lv| 
a   subsidy  of  ?*'J27»015  a  year,  and  the  Jaruinese  Hnp  to   Sn 
Francisco,    ifnoG/.MO.     Be!?ides«»   the   Post-OIlice    !•  it 

no^'  imylni:  a  conshleroble  amount,  not  eeparntc  l, 

tlie  Canadlan-ractfle  line,   under  the  British   thit:   irnm    Vat 
conver  to  tbe  Orient,  which  rocelvea  a  subsidy  of  $;{iM»,t)00 
3 ear,  and  to  tbe  Union  Steamship  Cf>mpany  of  New  ^i^'alnti 
(Brillsh)    from   V'ancouver  to   AustralaKia,   which  reoclvea 
subHtily  of  .^21,lSfK 

Most  of  the  sams  of  money  now  expcndeil  for  carrying 
I  malls   In   forelg:ii   steamships   to    South   America    and    In    noa 
Vciaitract  American  ami   foreign  sleiamshlps  across  tbe  Pnclfi 
U>ecan  woiiJd  be  saved  by  tbe  pa8.«aj:e  of  Wiln  bill  and  tbe  estiifi 
ilwbmcnt  of  miiierior  American   mall   Hues  to  tho«e  count ric 
\V*e  hfjnuld  ^'et  a  jirrent  ileal  better  pervbv  for  the  money,     Fo 
example*  l(»  knot  Anjerkvui  steauiHhips  to  Sonth  Anierlca  fr 
our  Atlantic  nr  (;ulf  coast  should  dellrer  our  mails  In  15 
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at  Rio  Jnoeiro  and  IS  days  at  Buerif^s  Ay  res.  wblle  thv  slow 
forckii  '*  tramps''  now  einpjoyr'tl  tuUe  25  c»r  30  diiys  or  t*veu 
more  for  the  snnie  voyages.  iMnne  of  the  ships  of  iorelgti  rf^cis- 
try  now  carrying  our  mail  on  the  I*aciHc  are  of  14  Ungt«  or  even 
12  knots. 

Moreover,  all  experience  shows  that  an  faiproved  mail  Fcrvlce 
80011  hriii^^s  increasejl  returns  in  an  expand ed  commerce  and 
growing  ix>Htjil  receipts.  Thiis»  our  loogc^stahllshed  2i)-knot 
American  contract  line  to  Europe,  in  the  fiscal  year  ]1KM].  re- 
ceived, under  its  contract,  a  compensation  of  $Tn2/i.38.40,  at  tli3 
rate  of  ^i  an  onUvfird  mile.  But  thej?e  ships  carried  s*j  niocb 
mail  that  if  they  had  bvQn  paid  at  the  reguhir  wel|!ht  rale  tJiey 
would  have  received  $1^0,541!,  18.  In  other  wordi«,  this  2<>'knot 
line  of  weekly  mall  steamers  actually  returned  a  profit  to  tlie 
ttovemment  of  $147/.X)4.08,  tliis  being  the  excess  of  the  sea  aiid 
inland  ijostnge  over  the  cost  of  the  contract  service. 

In  the  liscal  year  endetl  June  30,  llil>2,  the  postnge  received 
by  the  (lovemment  on  the  mails  carried  under  contnict  by  the 
Oceanic  Hue  to  Australasia  amounted  to  iii71,H4J,12.  In  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  VM\'k  the  posl.ige  on  tlie  nmils  Ciir- 
rled  by  tliese  same  steamers  amounted  to  91iv3,»»fj5.84,  Better 
facilities  for  communication  naturally  and  inevitably  Incrensc 
the  volume  of  com  in  im  lea  t  Ion,  and  the  actual  net  cost  of  the 
new  mail  lines  that  would  be  cstul^lishetl  under  this  bill  would 
be  constantly  decreasing  with  the  increase  in  trade  with  South 
America,  Australasia,  and  the  Orient.  Besides  tlie  increasetl 
receipts  from  postage,  due  to  an  iacrease<l  commerce,  the  tuitcd 
States,  under  this  bill,  would  receive  the  further  advantage  of 
having  constrnitiy  at  hand  a  fleet  of  auxiliary  cruisers,  Ameri- 
can built  and  American  manned,  ready  to  re<»nforce  our  tight- 
ing  navy  and  to  transport  our  troops  In  time  of  war.  The 
oceau-mail  law  of  3801  rccpiires  tliat  all  the  ships  of  ttw*  th*st 
three  classes  carrying  tlie  mails  under  these  contracts  shall  be 
designed  and  cnnstrueted  with  es|»ecial  n^fenuce  to  this  auxil- 
iary S4^rvice,  The  foreign  ships  now  carrying  our  mails  would 
be  available  in  war  for  use  not  for  ua.  hut  agaiust  us. 

rkUVlSJcfXS  OF  TMK   LAW   Of   181)L 

The  ocean-wail  law  of  IStil,  t>f  which  this  proposed  bill  Is  an 
amendment,  applies  to  the  new  CK'can-mall  routes  which  may  be 
established  under  this  bill  if  enacted.  This  law  of  lSt#l  re- 
Qulrcs — 

1.  Tbat  the  contracts  under  it  shall  be  awarded  only  to 
American  citizens  for  steamstiips  of  American  registry,  for  a 
term  of  not  less  tMn  live  nor  nior<»  than  ten  years^  theise  con- 
tracts being  given,  after  due  public  advert is<?nicnt,  to  the  lowest 
responsible  liidder,  and  the  mall  service  **  to  l>e  equitably  dis- 
tributed among  the  Atlantic,  Mexit^an  CJulf,  and  PaciSe  ports,*' 

2.  The  steamships  shall  be  America n-built»  owned  and  officereii 
by  American  citizens  and  manned  during  the  lirst  tw*o  years 
of  a  contract  by  crews  at  least  one-fourth  of  whom  ai"e  Ameri- 
cans,  during  the  next  three  years  one-third  Americans,  and 
thereafter  at  least  one-half  Americans, 

3.  The  steamships  of  tl»e  first,  second,  and  ttiird  classes — that 
is,  of  at  least  LH),  Hi,  nnd  14  kUdts,  resi^ecllvely — employe*!  under 
tliese  contracts  ^^sliall  hv  constructed  with  particular  reference 
to    prompt    and    economical    conversion    into    aujtiliai"y    naval 
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rriiJs«er.«,  nnd  ntvordlni?  to  plans  anf!  '■•" 
ijii  Is  ;ind  ]tot\v»"*»ii  tJje  owners  and  i 
jiijii    rfi.'v  Hliall^bi^  of  smflloiont   sir  •  ; 

iu  the  working  a  ml  ui' 
r  luon  of  11  I'aJilRT  uf  not 

U*-  *>[  iLe  bl^bofit  rnttni;  known  tu  tiuuiumv 
Tntcj^t  sbip«  built  nnili-r  tlilfi  Jnw  of  lSi*l,  ft 
linorrt  for  "'ii  and  M-     ' 

to  rjirry  :  ■♦f  elevcMi 

4.  The  ^>r  mall    -  ..,_.    ,. 

mill*  o^t^  of  the  first  riuss  of  at  least 

Bi'otHl  «ni',  niss  rej:ij«t<»r;  fL*  a  mile  for  shl|i5 

scc'oud  cla»«  ol"  Jit    lea«t   Mi  knf)ts  Fpewl  ami  m,M>ii    toiiB   _ 
rpjriHter:  $1  a  wlU*  f*»r  tlilrd  cla>»s  slups  *>f  at  k*a8t  14  ktiot^  9|i< 
ami  2,50<LJ  toun  ifroBS  ro^iiitor:  a^  Ah  a  mil*  fi»  of 

ttit*  fourtti  class}  of  nt  least  ll^  k  1  and  1. 

]  '"  ^ient  liin  Incr-i'ii^*  ^  tu' 

on  ruutoH  nior*-!  llian 

t ,,,.,  .;...v,»  .*»  Japan,  Ciilmi,  tbo  Ph;..,  ,,.,.v.>  ;.i*il  ^UMirH 

l»i$la« 

6.  Payuioiit   ii  iloilucted  for  voyatf^a  oiuittcil   atnl    r^.*:);4lrr« 
lui|Kisixl  ft»r  ili»Iay»  or  Irroi^ularltles*.  and  no  Ktoinu 
ing  a  contra<'t  shall  rcc-clvc  any  of  her  anhsldy  or 
the  ITnltiHl  Stales, 

(1,  ThcM"  contract  Bteanmhlpn  must  take  as  cadi*t0  or  appr 
tIco»i  one  Anu>ri('an-bori»  hoy  for  earh  1,(H)<>  tons  i?toh8  n^li 
and  one  for  kioIi  rnajorlly  fracUon  lhere<jf^tbi"w  huy9  to 
k?ilncni(H\  in  seamuuHhlp  and  rank  a»  jK^lty  oibocrt*. 

7,  Those  tH^ntract  ptieamors  may  be  Inken   and   ii>ic*d    |iy   tli 
Vnlteil  Stales  as  transportis  or  4'rijisers  ni>ou  payiniiit    u*    thi 
ownvrii  of  the  fair,  actnal  vuliie  of  ibe  shlpF,  any  > 
an  lo  price  to  be  «ettle<l  by  arbitration.     8hli>8  \ 
taken  without  trouble  under  this  fi'tivlsiou  la  the  HpauijOi  w. 

WHAT    TFriC     IJNJTKO    STATES    OAmS, 

All  of  these  reciiilrenicnts  of  the  law  t>f  1801  represent  siil 
vtaathil   advantages   whkh   the   tailed    Htales   iralns   wlioi) 
makes  contracts  with  American  shlpw,  inf;tciid  of  ifivini;  iua(| 
pay   on   a  basin  of  welf?ht   to  nonrontract    Anieri<an   and 
foreign  vessels.    Contract  mall  llnei^  perform  a  di  ■'■    *       r^ 
for  the  Government  beyt»ncl  any t bint'  given  liy  ordn 
ciai  ships  wbea  they  employ  erews  a  eertaiu  in 
pitrtlon    of    w*hom    are    American    ellizens.     Amv 
service  is  gaine4l  when  tbi^Kc*  contract  shijis  are  *:■ 

built  in  a  way  to  fit  theai  for  aiixillnry  naval  use  lu  war.      

officering  and  luanning  of  tbo  merchant  marine  and  the  atljctl 
iary  navy  are  providetl  for  in  the  reciairementj  made  of  the 
contract  mall  ships  alone,  that  tliey  shall  carry  AnnTlcan  boy 
to    be    Instructed    in    seamansJiip.    And    these    contract    mall 
BtcninshUis  only  are  under  obllj^ntion  to  l>e  taken  by  tbe  Gov^ 
ernment  at  a  price  to  be  fixe«l  l>y  arbitration,  In  war. 

These  are  considerations,   besides  the   rery   great   Improve^J 
meut  in  tbe  jKjstal  Venice,  that  deserve  to  be  taken  Into  nc 
count  in  estimating  I  he  Increased  cost  of  such  a  «?cniee,    T1 
Ijnltetl  States  pays  more»  hut  It  rec^elves  more.    AJoreover, 
should  be  renieml>ere<i  tliat  the  estimates  of  tlie  cuBt  of  the" 
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new  lines  to  be  e.stah!Sf^lie*t  ini^lor  tliis  bill  lire  stntcmenfs  r>r 
the  maximum  expiMiiliturp  thai  cnii  not  fw)s«ttbly  b«*  exrecHled  )Z. 
any  {liveu  route.  As  the  CVnumlttei*  mi  Coiiinierce  staled,  la 
ordering  a  favonihlc  report  iiiyoti  Ifils  hill: 

The  actual  bids  of  ft  team  ship  corapnii!**^  tnlfjht  bo  for  «mall«»r 
ftmouabt,  nud  would  be  «are  to  h^  for  wiuuilrr  amoimi'i.  if  xht^ie  wore 
scTf^ral  bidders.  MoriK>rer,  the  i'oHtmiLf^U't'-'trDoral,  la  Ui'f  UMiuiiiun. 
nilght  decline  to  pay  more  tiiaa  §:i  i>*'r  inile  if  U*:^  bi^liivoO  that  IIilk 
rate  was  sufficient  cotnppoKatlon  tu  ^cinire  a  fttTvIco :  thup-.  tlio  i»r<*'5,->^nt 
contract  mail  Hun  to  Cuba  and  Mexkt»  i^  paid  only  $1  n  uJilt*.  iboiijh 
it  operates  17  and  18  knot  atea.iijer»  of  the  iwtond  dasB.  whldJ  w^mld 
bo  ('iitiLliH]  to  t-  under  the  law  tL»  it  now  ^\i^ts.  Thiff  is  a  sbort 
ronle,  and  the  American  postal  line  has  become  Ilrinty  established  and 
prosp«?rou8. 

As  an  itltistratlon  of  that*  Mr.  Prf^ident,  the  Wanl  TJtie  fn»in 
New  York  to  Jlexieo  and  Culva,  which  it?  eutitletl  tu  ^"2  a  mile 
under  tlic  law  of  1*^1,  actually  receives  only  ^1  a  luile,  It  being 
willing  to  jverform  the  *!ervice  for  that  aniotuit. 

8o,  als«j,  on  tlie  contract  line  to  Janmicfl,  though  the  Post- 
masteMienenil  is  authorizeil  by  law  to  pay  $1  a  mile  for  14'knot 
steamers,  he  actually  isecnres  the  services  of  15'knot  steamers 
f(fr  GO 3  ceiitfj  a  mile.  These  short  routes  to  the  West  Indiefl 
are  eai^ier  and  less  expousive  to  oiierate.  Aiuerican  shiiM>ing 
lias  retained  a  Jlrmer  h<»ld  tliere.  Coal  Is  uiuch  cheaper  tJian 
It  is  In  distant  foreign  ports,  and  the  ships  refiuired  for  th© 
postal  »ervli.>e  do  not  need  to  be  Bti  large,  capaeious.  and  ixnver- 
ful.  The  experience  of  seventeen  years  has  abundantly  proved 
that  the  maximum  present  rate  of  ^2  a  mile  outward  for  IG-knot 
f^-hips  will  not  procure  the  estiihllshment  of  American  ix>stnl 
fcservice  to  fcSouth  America,  Australasia,  and  tlie  Orient 

WHAT   OTUEIl    NATIONS    I*AY» 

The  total  cost  of  the  existing  eontmet  ocean  mull  IhieR  of  the 
ITnitt^l  states  In  the  fi«cal  year  ended  June  ^\  W^l  wa§ 
.«!l,481,0iri.SG.      Bince    then    the    Oceanic    line    to    Ak  ,, 

whose  mail  pay  was  alMtrt  ^83,000  a  year,  has  been  ^  I. 

This  leaves  the  pre!?ent  actual  expc^nditure  of  the  TTuHm  si.M^ea 
on  its  contract  and  ocean  mail  lines  about  $1,2i»0.<kmj  a  y*tir, 
Thie  Is  actually  less  than  the  sum  (ft,33tU*(Xiy  the  Gorman 
Goveniment  gives  in  mail  pay  to  a  single  Rteamshlp  company, 
the  North  German  Lloyd,  for  a  service  in  ir»-l;T\ot  Rhlj^s  to 
Japan,  Cliina,  and  AiiMralasia*  It  is  lees  than  ihe  $1  ,tjr»O,i»0O 
which  the  British  Government  pays  to  a  sitiffle  Hrllifih  company, 
the  Peninsular  and  Oriental,  coveriog  much  the  same  routee. 
Yet  it  will  not  eerioufily  be  denied  that  the  Tnited  States  has 
even  more  at  stake  than  Germany  or  Great  Britain  In  the  com- 
merce of  the  great  countries  bordering  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Altogether,  the  present  British  and  c<donial  expenditure  for 
I>ostai  and  adiairalty  purposes,  exclusively  to  British  steamers. 
Is  now  close  to  !R6.tM)0,i¥io  a  year.  In  the  last  sixty  yearw  Great 
Britain  has  expetHled  from  ?2r»0.00(l,00f>  to  $:iriO,fjCJ0,tW  in  pay- 
ments to  her  great  ocean  mail  lines,  now  uumt^ering  about 
thirty  and  encircling  the  entire  world. 

France  is  paylnir  about  $5,<Xh1,0C»0  n  year  mi  her  oceflu  mall 
lines  to  her  colonial  and  foreign  n>arkets.  Japan  is  now  ex- 
pending about  l|4.00rM3rtO  a  year  for  thrse  sau»e  purposes. 

If  all  the  new  ocean  mail  lines  suggest «!  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  were  established  by  the  United  Slates, 
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tHe  Dmximimi  exi^endUure  on  these  serrices  would  l>e 

11    yi'ar,    which,   addcii    to   our   present   cxiiotid 

|1,1N«MXK),  woulii  he  alMDut  ^,8fK),C»U0  a  year,  or  i< 

Groat  Britain  or  FrQiiL"*;  is  uow  devuUug  to   h€?r  iKreiin 

servici*,  and  but  little  more  tliau   ia  uow   pjiiil    hy    J/ipM* 

would  be  but  ulwut  5  per  cent  of  the  i 

tare  upon  our  tightiug  uavy,  and  less  t 

c-eut  of  the  auuual  value  of  the  for<*'  "  .i.^-  .-i.   m 

States,     And  it  must  be  liept  in    :  r   Uit*  auiui 

he  considerably   retluced  by  the  w:    .  I  of  |wiy 

eign    ateanishtps  and  the   increased    postal   reTeoue    Unit 

necessarily  reiiult  from  the  establishment  tif  Amerieau   sti 

»li}p  lines  to  the  countries  witli  which  we  desire  to  Incremse 

trade. 

sill  until  or  SHIPS  uKariitKD. 
To  erjulp  fulfy  the  postal  lines  that  would  most  prolwbl 
established  under  tlie  terms  of  thii^  bill  to  8outli  America 
nornsjs   the   Pacific  Ocean,   w^ould   require  from   twenty*flre 
thirty    Hkkfint    steamships   of   the   auxIliary^TuIser    clnaA, 
follows : 

Nui 
Of  I 

Atldntii:  or  flulf  couat  to  Rio  de  JAUCIro  r5.OQ0  anutical  mlli^) 

ArlnnrJr  or  ftulf  ro}t-.t  lo  Buenos  Ayrca  <(l,000  nawt  nil  mn.Ni  _, 

I'arii  li   lo  Japan*  Cblaa.  and   ti  i 


<  '< 


Paci  i:ipfiJi»  Ctilnfl,  and  tiie  I'bii! 

i>Ni!ti.:jit   rijii.'s  r_  .  _  .__ , . ____. ...  _ . ,  - 

Pacific  coast  via  llawaU  to  Auslralaila  (7,300  OAUtlcal  mile;*). 

Total 

This  estimate  Is  on  the  Ivasiis  of  fortnightly  sailings  on 
first  four  lines,  or  twcnty-six  outward  voya£r*»s  a  year,  ami  ol 
sailhijfs  once  In  three  wt*eks,  or  ei^'htefn  voya;;fa  a  year,  on  the 
line  to  Australasia.  It  Is  ix»sstbie  that  the  Ime  via  Ha  wall  lo 
the  Orient  would  re<iuire  Hi-*ven  shlpt*  iti?il»nul  of  six*  unless  a 
s[xhh1  of  more  than  lU  knots  was  attained  or  verj*  Qulek  dl 
patch  given  at  all  ports  of  call. 

In   tlie  Atlantic  Ocuan   not  one  steamship  of  the   requi 
power  and  siw^eil  is  now  availal>ie,  so  far  as  Is  known,  to  oix 
ate  a  l»j'knot  laaii  service  to  South  America,    Tht*ro  are  bob 
IC'knot  steamers,  of  5.0<)U  tons  and  upwaril.  owneil  at  Atlant 
t>orts,    but   they  are   regularly   engaixtnl   in  the   passiniger    at 
freight  tiade  of  the  coastwise  iiiii*8  or  are  uiuler  cimirart 
carry   the   malls   to   Cuba   and   Mexico,   or   are  owni^l    l»y    tl 
Unitetl  States  Uovernujeni,     it  is  practically  certain  that  eve? 
one  of  the  eleven  steamships  requirt*d  f<»r  Atlantic-Gulf  lltii 
to  South  Amerlcji  would  have  to  be  designed  and  built  1»efoi 
the  lines  cotjld  be  establisheti, 

On  the  Pacllic  there  are  now  five  steamships  of  the  Paelf 
J^Iail,  of  Iti  knots  8pee<l,  in  service.  One  of  these  Is  snnUl  at 
old  and  llivt*ly  Mxm  to  be  discard«»d.  There  are  ali*o  tbn^  IC 
knot  steamships  of  the  former  Oceanic  IJno  to  Austral  a  nla,  la  I 
uji  in  San  Francisco  Ray,  It  Is  siat^i  however,  liiat  if  thi 
hill  Kere  pass-'ed,  and  the  Oceanic  cunj|>any  resun)e*l  the  Am( 
tralasian  route,  it  would  jh?I1  theiae  three  ttteamships  just  as  i 
08  larger  and  more  jHtwerful  shifts  conlil  b**  cnnstructe<l.  Tti 
three  American  steamers  uow  running  from  Pu^t  Sound  to  the 
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Orient — one  owned  Uy  the  Great  Nortlieni  Steiunaliip  CdiMpriny 
ami  two  by  the  Iio«tou  8(eamsUi|i  romtmn^^ — iirv  rlassifltil  ns 
14 -knot  sliips,  and  art*  appai'ently  ineligible  under  the  propused 
bill, 

i\fore  than  twenty  new  and  powerful  steamships,  built  on  de- 
signs approved  by  the  Navy  Depaiinient  for  auxiliary  use  In 
war,  Wf'njld,  therefore,  lie  added  tft  tlie  tiei*t  of  the  United  states 
1»y  the  b?;iisliition  now  projiosed  in  the  five  routes  iudic;ittHl.  The 
British  |)<irt  of  Hons:k<Mii:  is  now  the  terminus  of  most  of  the 
ni*urf»ntnol  Anu-rieati  stoiimers  eiv>Ksiij;?  the  l*ncilie  Ocean. 
The  I'ost'DUlee  I»ei>ni  tmeut  would  iimluiibtedly  reciuire  contract 
Bhi[*i5  to  prolong  their  voyugo  to  the  American  port  of  Manila, 

THE   SOeTH  AMEItlCAN   STKAMSniP  TRUST. 

And  now  I  be^  to  call  tlie  attention  of  the  Senate  to  another 
phase  of  this  snhji?ct.  The  trust  question  has  been  nppermost  In 
tlie  minds  of  the  American  i>coplo  during  the  jtast  few  years.  An 
An>erican  trust  can  be  dealt  with  thn>iit;]i  the  instrumentaiity  of 
American  laws*  but  a  foreign  trust  in  beyond  onr  reach.  That 
the  commerce  of  Soutli  America  i&  dominated  by  a  foreign 
steamship  trusrt  is  well  known — a  trust  that  con  give  rebates  at 
pleasure,  and  that  Qtin  and  docs  lower  atid  increase  prices 
according  to  circnmstances.  I  roeall  the  fact,  Mr,  Pri'i^ideut, 
that  last  year  when  this  8iii>Ject  was  under  del>ate  the  distln* 
guishcfl  t5enalor  from  JIassachnsetts  UMr.  Lonocl  called  atten- 
tion in  a  very  emphatic  way  to  this  ftircl^m  steanjship  trust 
This  trust  is  so  pi»vverful  that  not  one  American  steamship  and 
only  fourteen  American  sail  vessels  took  cargoes  from  our  whole 
Atlantic  coast  for  Brazil  and  Argentina  In  the  first  six  months 
of  lUiKi,  and  matters  have  not  improved  since.  So  far  as  steam- 
ships arc  tM3iicerned  this  important  American  trade  i,s  now,  and 
for  several  years  has  been,  monoixdizcd  by  a  foreign  shipping 
trust  or  combination,  whose  weapons  are  rebates,  discrimlna- 
tions»  and  boycottingj  and  whost;  policies  are  dictated  from 
LiveriM)ol  and  Hamburg. 

The  following  special  cable  appeared  in  tlie  New  York  Herald 
of  the  IGth  instant,  only  a  few  days  ago : 

IlAMnriio,  Saiurdav. — The  conference  lield  durinir  the  last  three  dny« 
In  LoDdon  by  roprescntatlTea  of  all  tiie  Gtnman  and  EoKltsli  fileani«lilp 
pfimpanicH  rugaKf^d  In  the  trade  between  North  America  and  Brnxll. 
durinj;'  uliltb  IJerr  Balitu,  director  genprul  of  ttie  Unmhiir^  American 
eompAny,  aoted  as  chairman,  is  reported  to  have  resulted  In  an  apree- 
nurnt  l>y  wlilcti  tlie  rate  war,  which  haj;*  now  iasled  more  than  one  year, 
is  lertnlnated.  It  is  added  Uiat  a  t*onmjiinUy  of  interests  in  which  All 
tiie   companies  participate   has  been   iTcated. 

Some  months  ago  BrazlHan  merehantp^  esa operated  l>y  the 
gret^d  and  Inefflciency  of  the  Euroi>ean  steamship  trust,  whose 
nieetlDg  is  described  above,  started  a  steamship  line  of  their 
own  in  rather  small,  slow  steamers,  rutminj;  once  a  month  from 
Rio  de  Janeiro  to  New  York.  The  ICnropean  ship  trust,  that  haa 
hjnji:  monopolized  our  cari*ylng  trade  with  ♦South  Ameiica.  in- 
stanlly  dechiretl  a  rate  war  on  this  IJraxilian  line,  and  son;:ht 
to  destroy  it.  It  i«  this  rate  war,  whicli  temporarily  on  tiie 
days  just  before  the  bailing?  of  the  Ki'a/JIian  stomcrs  has 
brought  freicjht  rates  down  to  a  low  Dgure,  ttiat  is  now  ended 
at  tlie  meellJig:  uf  the  trust  <1eJ*cribed  aiiove.  It  l»i.  therefore, 
apparent  that  the  trust  ruteu  of  frelglit  Uetwinni   the  United 
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States  and  Brazil  will  go  back  to  their  former  bi^ta  fijraFe,  & 
iij^iire  iviioatinlly  conipluiiied  of  by  American  consuls  auid  mer- 
chants as  extortionate. 

This  nieetinj:  of  the  p]iiroi>oan  steamship  trust.  Just  when 
this  <xoiin -mnll  bill  was  coming  up  in  Congress,  brinies  out 
vividly  the  fact  that  Knglish  and  (ierman  mcrcbauts,  coutroiling 
entirely  tlie  steamship  conununication  l>etween  this  country  and 
Soiitli  America,  are  abh»  to  sit  down  in  conference  and  dictate 
the  terms  at  which  the  tiour  and  provisions  of  Wisconsin,  Alio- 
nesota  and  Xeln'aska  and  the  agricultural  machinery  of  Illinois 
are  to  l>e  sold  in  the  chief  markets  of  South  America. 

Ilerr  IJalllJU  desi-rilKHl  in  the  New  York  Uerald  dispatch  aa 
presiding  at  this  meeting  of  the  European  ship  trust,  is  the  head 
of  the  great  Ilamburir-American  Steamship  Comiwny  of  Ger- 
many, the  greatest  shi!)  corporation  in  tlie  world,  wlilch  Is  said 
to  be  unsnbsidized,  but  whifli  has  the  iHJwerful  backin};  of  the 
Imjierlal  (Jovernment.  Through  Ih»rr  Ballin  the  Iui])crial  Gov- 
ernment at  Herlin  is  able  to  siiy  how  nmcli  the  manufacturers 
and  fariiKTs  of  Ameriea  shall  iMiy  in  freight  rates  to  foreign 
steamships,  in  order  to  sell  in  the  markets  of  Brazil  and  Ari;:en- 
tina  Amerij'an  i»r<  duets,  comi>eting  with  the  products  of  Ger- 
many, It  was  this  same  Ilerr  Ballin  who,  in  our  war  with 
Spain,  took  several  fast  steamships  out  of  his  New  York  serv- 
ice— ships  built  for  the  American  service  and  supported  by  the 
Piitronage  of  the  American  people— and  sold  them  to  the  Span- 
ish government,  to  **  burn,  sink  and  destroy  "  the  conimorco  of 
the  Uidteil  States.  One  or  two  of  these  ships  formetl  a  part  of 
the  fleet  which  Spain  fitte<l  out  at  Cadiz,  under  Admiral  Caniara, 
to  attack  the  s<iuadron  of  Admiral  Dewey,  after  the  victory  of 
Manila  Bay. 

It  is  the  same  Ilerr  Ballin,  head  of  this  great  shipping  trust, 
who,  whenever  any  measure  for  the  upbuilding  of  an  independ- 
ent American  shipping  to  comi)ete  with  his  tnist  appears  l>efore 
Congress,  always  issues  a  nianif<»sto  against  it,  sometimes  com- 
ing t(»  this  country  to  distril>ute  his  arguments  more  widely 
am(»ng  the  AuKM-Ican  press.  At  the  siime  time  lie  takes  advau- 
tagt.'  of  the  fact  that  there  are  almost  no  American  ocean  ships, 
and  none  at  all  in  our  trade  with  the  great  countries  of  South 
America,  to  operate  a  trust  or  combluation  of  foreign  ship- 
owners. 

The  Hamburg- American  (^onipany,  of  which  Ilerr  Ballin  is 
the  head.  Is  at  this  very  time  !)eing  accused  before  the  Inter- 
state (N>nimeree  Commission  of  maintaining  a  trust  or  combinar 
tion  "In  restraint  of  trade"  in  our  commerce  with  the  north- 
ern iK)rts  of  Kurope.  To  this  complaint  of  American  merchants, 
Ilerr  Ballin,  through  distinguisiied  counsel,  has  nindc  reply 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Conunission  has  no  jurisdiction 
over  his  com i  any.  <»r.  in  other  words,  that  the  United  States 
(Jovernment  is  unable  to  i»rotix.'t  its  eitizens  and  its  trade  against 
the  opi>n'sslve  aets  of  these  Knro|)ean  steamship  trusts  and 
combinations.  It  is  direetly  at  this  South  American  trust  or 
combination,  tliat  this  present  bill  is  ainuMl.  If  it  passes  it  will 
break  this  fon'ign  sliip  moncqioiy  by  creating  a  line  of  American 
steamsliips,  far  sniK'rior  in  spcH'd,  regularity,  and  efficiency  to 
the  ships  of  the  fonMgn  trust,  betwtHMi  the  UnittHl  States  and 
South  Aniorica.  And  tliese  American  ships,  built,  owned,  and 
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nin  by  American  citist^ns  in  American  Interests,  and  with  their 
officers  domiciled  In  this  emmtry,  will  he  rertfMTnsible  to  American 
law,  and  wHi  Lave  everytlilng  to  gain  by  "fair  iilay  "  with  the 
Ameriean  jieople  «nd  workinjr  to  lncrenf<e  American  conmierce. 

Hie  issue  is  clenr-ciit  between  this  European  steamship 
trust  on  tlie  one  hand  nnd  the  provisions  of  this  bill  for  the  ut> 
building  of  an  indeiKnnJent  American  steamship  service  to  tb* 
great  ports  of  the  Southern  hemisphere  on  the  other  hand* 
and  it  is  f<>r  Congress  to  de<?ide  the  issue. 

Consul- (general  ^eeger,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  six>]ce  thvis  of  this 
foreign  steamship  eonjbination  In  a  report  Itt  1903*  and  the 
same  conditions  remain  unchanged: 

The  nnftcct  titofttn^hti)  companies  which  control  the  cflrryins  tritde 
butwrejn  thi.*  Tnlffd  states  and  HrAsll — tlip  I^Tmimrt  k  Holt  Urns  th« 
Prlneo  Llnf*.  the  rtob*?rt  M.  Sloumn  t.ln*\  and  Itie  rinirK*Mn*s  lU'imU — 
have  agreed  to  rfll«**  their  latc*^  on  coffee  from  8nutos  nnd  Itio  d«* 
Jonoiro  from  iJO  cc^nts  nnd  5  per  cent  primage  per  hug  of  l'J3  poimdii 
to  'do  cents  and  5  p<?r  cent. 

In  im  earlier  report  Consul-General  Seeger  had  stated; 

f4!n»"<*  l«iaf  AiiguKt  the  frelghti*  have  bc**n  rallied  i-rml  t*^^*prcd  nnd 
l^^„  .  .  i  _  ,  ,j  again  to  suit  the  purpose  of  lh+?  tr  '  ""'  thy  have 
r<  'tit  lercL     *     •     •     'i'f,e  tnint  h«*^  nt  with 

c*'  te  to  pa  J-  tUem  a  rebnty  of  5  per  «  end  of 

evt  J  y  MX  iiiuunis  from  the  date  of  the  agreement  on  :iu  j.'ML;bta  col- 
tected :  Proviiled,  hottevcr,  That  this  rebate  Is*  forfeited  In  case  the 
shippers  s\\c  fieliirht  to  any  vf^ysel  not  belonj^Uij?  to  the  trust  during 
the  period  sUpuIated.  Through  this  arrangement  tht'  trust  controls 
the  shlppera,  and  Anierlcan  vcitselrj  go  home  in  ballast 

A  writer  and  traveler,  Julian  llaugwitz.  in  Anierlcaii  Trade, 
has  thu8  descriheil  tlie  situation : 

Our  commerce  with  Brazil  and  the  River  PlatA  rountrlet  la  at  the 
mercy  of  «uch  a  fthlpplnj;  combine,  Ostent*lbly  four  llnea  are  comt^etlng 
In  **  serving*'  the  route  between  New  York  and  Peruambuco  south* 
wardp  vljs,  thf*  rnnipurt  Jk  Holt  Line,  Prlm^  Line.  Norton  Line,  alt 
British,  and    '  "    Slomau  Line,  which  is  tJiTiiian,     In  reality,  how- 

ever,    the   m  of    these    services    is    centralized    In    Liveppool, 

the  freights  i.  and  the  spoils  rttvM'^tl, 

At   the   heiitj    ,.i    iiiiy   syndicate   stn  '        iMut   &    llolt*   of   Liver- 

pool, n   powerful   flrm,  ownlnj'  and   ri  ver  u   Uuudred  veasela. 

The    shipa    en^jaKert    In    the    New    \'  Amerl-nn    service    are 

mostly   slow  and   olwolete,    s'  -    tu    lo   Knots  nnd   yet 

the  rates  of  frefuht  levied  '  an  car^o  are  u  '<^  those 

chari^ed  by   the  siRwIy,   m  >  <!it   ships  plyln.  .    Eurt*i>e 

nnd  the  east  coant  of  South  vrnfiwa.  Not  a  ruse  <>[  h-  im«i'Uc  or  o 
bag  of  coffee  can  escape  payintr  toll  to  ttiir;  fri^kbt  rlni:.  and  there 
woa  more  truth  than  comody  In  the  fa*:oiiuim  r'^jii<v«t  st-nt  by  a  Illo 
shipper  to  the  ayndlcate'a  ast^nts  at  that  port  'a  m'rndt  to 

ship   some    cofTec   on   an    outside   ve*»»<*l    over    f  Nuraeroiia 

tramps    or    outKlder^i    have    been    willing    In    IJ  u"ta    to    tak© 

coffee  to  New  York  for  HO  cents  a  bajf  in^teati  'u  ,..  r^Mits,  as  now 
exacted.  But  whenever  such  a  vesiaet  has  T>een  pfaced  on  the  Iwrth  the 
syndicate  has  promptly  lowered  Its  freijrht  to  10  cents,  beside*  l>oy- 
cottLng  the  ahlppeta  patronhduj?  the  Intruder, 

A  roticr  or  iixcLrsioN. 

Another  way  by  which  the  syndicate  tichb' 
la  to  offer  them  a  ♦jniduated  ret\irn  on  l)i' 
the   year,   provid*Hi    no  case   of    IntkWIH^v 
Illustrative     '     '  '  '     '         -^     ^ 
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Iti  ofTor  to  30  cents.  The  combine  Insisted  on  Its  full  pound  of  fla 
and  whon  tlio  cxi>orter  accopted  the  tramp's  charter  the  former  dropp 
its  rateM  (o  l.*»  conts  and  lator  to  lo  cents  for  all  other  shippers,  deba 
rini;  thisi  tirm  and  one  or  two  other  strikers  from  sbippinir  on  t 
combined  lH>:itH  except  at  the  full  old  rates. 

The  enormous  advantages  enjoyed  by  their  less  Independent  rompe^ 
tors,  thanks  to  the  conibino*s  Itounty,  and  worth  thousands  of  dollars 
day  in  a  IniKineHs  workiHl  on  close  mnrjdns  and  dally  cable  offers,  tot 
broiuht  the  insurgents  to  terms,  capitulation  followed  and  the  form 
rates  were  n'stored.  One  oven'onsclentious  aKcnt  at  San  ton  demurn 
to  l:oy(MUip;;  his  nei$;hbor,  and  his  scruples  cost  him  the  loss  of  t] 
Slouian  IJne  aj^eney. 

A  New  York  nuTchant,  fnnilliar  with  the  Brnzllinn  trad 
wroto  thus  on  Aiij;ust  I'J,  1VH.»5,  in  the  Now  York  Jouniiil  < 

Coinmorrt? : 

I  beR  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  the  very  Important  fact,  ct 
dently  overlf»ok»'d  by  Spclal  -Ajienl  IIutchinKon  and  l*onsiil  Furni* 
that  merchants  dealinf?  wilh  IJia/il  have  valid  and  Just  cntised  f< 
coiiiplnlnt.  owin;:  Xo  the  fact  tbat  all  the  steam  tranaiMrtntion  con 
l)anios  carrying  t'rei;rht  bet  we  mi  rnite<l  Stnte.^  p.'.rts  and  Ilrnail  forme 
a  eiiml»i?iaii<.n  .-nine  years  ai^o,  and  as  tliey  n^onopoMzed  the  trade  thel 
rates  of  freii:bt  are  ho  hl;;h  as  to  l«  prejudicial  to  the  businoss  intoj 
ests  of  thuso  who  are  unfortunately  oblie'ed  to  patronize  these  con 
panics. 

Any   Independent  merchant    in  this  city    (New  York)    or  In    Rrazll- 

wlu'thor  IniiM»rter  or  exjiorter-    knows  that  the  Lamport  ft  liolt,  l*rinc< 

and  Shmian  Iine!>,  niyln^  let  ween  tbis  and  Brazilian  ports,   from   Tei 

nauilMico  southwanl.  exact  ex<trbltantly  hi;jh  rateu  of  freight   on   moi 

chandlse  cariled  either  way.      In  the  oITw  trade  It  Is  a  well-known  fac 

that  these  niono]M>li.sts.  not.:My  I.nmpvU't  6c.  Holt,  discriminate  in  favo 

\  of  some  of  the  huTe   lmi>orters  of  ntffce  by  makiuK  them  substantia 

I  conee^■8lons  In   frel.ijht,  wnlcli.  of  cours<».  Is  detrimental  to  the  smalle 

I  importeis.     This  dl>.i,MJneful  state  <if  alTalrs  certainly  calls  for  n  drasti 

remeily.  As  a  nierchani  and  sblpi»er  Ions  conne<-ted  with  Brazil. 
most  heartily  and  unqoaiitiedly  Indorsii^  (*onsul  Kumiss's  recomnien«in 
tlon  concerning  the  nee«i  for  an  American  steamshi]}  line  !»etween  th 
Tnlte<l  States  and  IJraxii.  I'racUc.illy  the  entire  trade  between  th 
I'nlfed  States  and  Ainaxon  p«>rts  and  Mnranhara  and  Oara  Is  monopo 
llzed  by  the  Hooth  Steamship  (.'omi»any  of  Liverpool,  which,  owing  ti 
arrauRcments  cundudetl  with  other  steamship  companies,  dictates  rates 
conditions,  etc.,  to  stilt  Itself.  l)tjt  always  at  the  expense  of  the  Interests 
of  this  country.  I  hope  tbe  consuls  nitpeal  will  result  In  the  establish 
ment  of  a  new  line  of  steamers,  which  I  am  positive  would  speedilj 
f:ernre  a  very  lari^e  share  of  the  business  between  this  country  anc 
BraziL 

Consul  Funilss,  at  lUihla,  alliuled  to  above,  said  in  his  nnnua: 
roport   for   1004: 

I  have  to  reiterate  my  oft-repeated  report  of  the  need  for  an  Amerl 
can  steamship  line.  The  mail  service  between  the  l-nlted  States  and 
this  S(K!tion  of  Krazll  during;  the  year  Just  past  has  become  mucl] 
worse  than  heretofore,  due  to  the  withdrawal  of  one  or  two  montliljf 
boats.  As  a  result  of  tbe  <'arKo  offering  here  for  the  United  States 
and  the  frenueut  rail  of  vessels  to  ^;et  It.  coupled  with  the  fact  that 
Bro7.il  re(]ulres  all  steamers  to  tske  mall,  there  have  been  frequent 
calls  of  vessels  to  ^et  malls  from  here,  but  there  is  only  one  regular 
l»oar  brlnfiiii;:  malls  fr(»m  New  York.  Betwe<»n  times  letters  are  sent 
hither  from  New  York  by  various  roundabout  ways.  This  has  virtually 
paralyzed  the  nuill  servlee.  Imjt  tbis  reason  It  Is  fre.piently  the  case 
that  mall  sent  from  New  York  In  the  middle  of  a  month  arrives  here 
days  after  tbe  mall  b*avlnj:  New  York  on  the  first  of  the  ensuing 
month.  This  cause**  great  inejudbe  t()  business,  as  the  malls  arriving 
last  often  have  bills  of  ladln;;  and  custom-house  documents  for  ^oods 
nrrlvlnj;  by  the  [trior  sJeamer,  necessltntlns  extra  expense,  vexatious 
J  delays,    and    great   trouble   to   wltbdraw   from    the   custom-house   here, 

which  seriously   hurts  our  trade. 

It  Is  Impossible  to  maiutaln  trade  without  frequent  and  rapid  mail 
*  service.     With   the  lack  of  this  to  contend  with  and  the  high  freight 

charges  out  of  New  York.  It  Is  not  to  iKi  wondere<!  at  that  year  by 
year  our  trade  with  this  section  Is  growlni'  less,  while  the  balance  of 
trade  In  favor  of  Brazil  Is  Increasing.  The  present  lines  from  New 
York  seem  to  prefer  high  freight  and  little  business,  and  make  up  by 
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iendlng  tbclr  vessels  on  a  trinneular  course,  fix.  from  nraxll  to  the 
I!nU<^d  Slates,  from  the  ITultfci  States  to  Europe,  and  then  from 
Europe,  witb  Kuroiyenn  gi>ods.  to  Brazil,  with  only  a  tow  vp^^oIs  ^oing 
and  coralng  between  Braxil  nod  the  ruitt^d  Stales  direct.  The  cjer- 
mnn  steamship  lines  nre  inakitjjf  preparations  for  an  lucrensed  nervi*^ 
with  Brazil.  With  the  iild  divea  by  these  lines  German  trade  haa 
Increased  eveo  nioi-e  rnpidly  than  ours  Is  decroaalni?,  and  with  th* 
contemplated  further  Increase  .  In  its  Heet  the  ontlook  for  Germaft 
traile   Is  even  brighter   than  heretofore. 

The  manner  In  which  the  ir.ide  interests  of  the  United  8tateft  are 
made  to  miffi'r  by  reason  of  th*»  Inadeqnacy  of  the  tnniBiwrtatloa  «erv- 
lee  betwrtfen  this  country  and  llouth  AraerJean  ports  Is  nothlnu  short 
of  a  crime  which  must  be  laid  at  tlit»  doors  of  i;on^-re»B,  RHJijiifniBly 
protecting  onr  interests  In  every  other  way,  fn;-<terinjr  and  encoiiraii^inK 
oar  manufHcturera  end  developing:  home  mdMstrles  for  domeMii**  con- 
iumption,  It  makes  no  proviJiloiiH  for  mnrket'^  for  surphis  product*?,  and 
thns  pave^  the  way  for  futme  industrial  BtaKnaliou.  In  Hr»  meant l»ne 
other  countries  reap  the  benefJta  of  the  trade  demands  of  these  nations 
bv  estnbl lulling  steamship  line?*  and  commerchil  aeefirles   In   every   Im- 

fiortant  city.  Is  It  any  wonder  that  Mr.  Lincoln  JJutchln-nOu,  who 
<4  now  in  DrazSl  making  n  Rtudy  of  the  conditions  tber*'.  exchilms: 
"The  masH  of  the  people  scarcely  know  that  such  a  connti'y  as  the 
ITnlred  States  exists  I  " 

III  HmM  Hon,  John  Bnirctt,  tben  minister  to  Argontlnn.  snld 
In  an  address  on  our  Soatti  Amerioan  trade  befot'c  the  Mer- 
cliRUt  Mjirhie  Commission: 

I  xvl^h  to  explnin  a  little  in  regard  In  tht^t  point.  The  qneKttoo 
arises,  if  the  biJHlnesi«  1b  there  why  do  not  men  go  into  It?  I^t  me 
r^^nifnd  you  thnt  Europe  has  become  est nbllshid  in  this  trade  la  the 
first  place,  and  that  she  controls  It  at  the  preKCht  tiinp.  All  the 
Gteiimi^hip  lines  thnt  undertake  this  business  are  European  Kteamsblp 
lint'>?.  and  wishing  to  bid  Id  iii>  the  trade  with  Europe  rather  than  with 
Ado  rica  they  form  eoinbinatioui*  and  use  their  induK»uce  against  the 
estaldlshment  of  American  llne-4.  Yoy  see  that  in  the  apreemrnt  of 
the  Lamport  &  Holt  Line,  w^ldch  ruHH  a  line  of  passrn^er  to  Itlo,  but 
does  not  CO  on  to  Buenos  Ayres.  Bi^cause  of  an  ai^reement  with  the 
Royal  Mall  Steamrihip  Company  of  England  they  HRree  that  tbev  will 
ni»t  run  their  passenger  Htefinicrs  farther  than  Rio,  and  yet  I  was 
infornied  in  NVw  York  and  IMdladelphin  that  an  American  company 
wui<  alrendy  oruaui/.i'd  that  would  be  willing  to  undertake  to  put  tm  n 
lint*  of  sl«Mmerrt  l>erw«'en  New  York  and  Buenos  Ayres,  providnJ  they 
could  rrcelve  t^nou^h  money  for  carrying  the  maiLs  to  Insure  them 
against  loss  while  they  were  es{abll»hlng  a  regular  trnde  and  traflle. 

Mr  Aiidorsoti,  tlie  present  eansiil-f?eueral  at  Itio  de  Janeiro, 
speaks  of  tlie  forelj^n  steninshlp  comblnatioB  in  the  Daily  Cou- 
flukir  and  Trade  KeiK>rts  of  Septeinher  29,  IfiOO: 

Merchants  complain  that  the  hinh  frfi^iht  rates  obtaining  on  ffoods 
from  the  United  States  to  Brazil  gen*^ rally  continue  to  act  as  a  deter- 
rent to  trade  In  general.  Th«.^  c<infi'rcnce  rates  (the  conference  is  «he 
European  steamship  trust j  on  t^oods  from  the  United  States  to  tliUi 
part  of  »Sc»uth  .\merica  are  nearly  twice  as  high  aa  frei^fht  rates  from 
Aslaitic  ports  to  the  Inlted  Stat^.'^. 

Ambassador  Gri scorn ,  at  lUo  do  Janeiro,  iti  a  report  to  the 
♦State  Department,  pntdlsluHl  in  the  Daily  Consular  and  Trade 
Reports  of  October  1.  lt)0(j,  j^ays: 

The  English  company  of  l.amport  k  Holt  have  been  running  a 
month ty  service  (between  Hio  and  New  York>  with  a  prsctiral  monopoly^ 
and  without  competition  the  Irelshls  have  been  prohibitive.  It  Is 
hoped  that  we  are  entering  upon  n  new  era,  more  favorable  to  merchants 
who  may  desdrc  to  rencb  out  for  trade  with  BraxiL  The  crying  Deed 
of  our  relntions  with  Braxll  Is  U'tler  Kteamship  communication.  Inquiry 
amon^  our  lcadln>r  ftnancier*  and  merchants  Indicates  that  encouruije- 
ment  by  our  National  Government  in  the  form  of  a  small  postal  or 
other  sabventlon  would  quickly  bring  about  the  e.<»tal)Ilxhment  of  a 
good  line  of  American  »teamf»rs  between  New  York  and  Ulo.  <5lven 
a  few  facilities  our  trade  with  Brazil  must  Ineyttably  go  ahead  with 
leaps  and  bounds. 

Consul -( J enerai  Auderson  ha«  Oila  to  say  on  the  suhjot-t: 

Frebfht!*  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil  are  much  htsfher  than 
those  ol}talnin;;  In  the  reMt  of  the  world,  the  rale  from  Xt*w  York  In  RIO 
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d«  Tanolro  boinf  about  twice  what  the  rate  la  from  Hons:k<mgr  to  !S 
York.  Ami'rican  t^xportersi  arc  vitally  iiitcrcated  in  thin  matter. 
vvvn  aMumln;;  that  the  rnte»  tntm  Kurupe  to  Braiil  and  from  i 
l^r.ltrd  StatoH  to  Hrazll  arc  practically  the  same — a  fact  which  i^i  i 
yr-t  cMtnhllHhed—  ir  Is  yrt  to  t>o  noted  that  the  hlch  freiffbt  rates  s\ 
Aniorican  export ors  out  of  market h  which  otherwiRO  thoy  mU^ht  ha 
1a>w  froi^hf  rates,  for  instanci'.  would  enable  American  millers  to  si 
American  tlour  to  ixirts  In  Itrazil  far  aouth  of  their  pr«»seiit  11b 
Trci^ht  nUes  fr<>iii  New  York  to  Itrazll  Rirallar  to  those  obtalninic  i 
twei'u  New  York  and  the  Far  East  would  mean  largelj  increased  sa 
of  Ainorioan  tlour.  What  Is  true  of  tlour  Is  tnie  of  other  thin^m.  T 
n^mto  8ystem  adopted  by  the  Hhlppinj?  combine  alvo  works  direr' 
niid  materially  aKnin^t  Rmall  Hhl]>|M>rs.  among  the  latter  belni;  mn 
Anu'ricuu  exporters  selllns  to  the  Brazilian  trade. 

One  or  iiK^ro  slronR  American  atonmshlp  ]!uos»  sufficient 
coniiH.Misfiti'^l  by  tho  (Jovenmieiit  for  the  carrlajfe  of  mir  iiiai 
will  eflwtnnlly  thwart  the  w^homes  of  this  now  nll-i>oworf 
fnri'i^n  steanushii)  trust,  uiul  secure  cum  petition  lu  the  trai 
with  South  America. 

KARLY   0C1:AX    MAIL   LK«J1SI.,1TI0N. 

Mr.  rrosiilont.  national  aiil  to  ocean  mail  lines  is  not  a  nc 
policy  in  AnHMi<a.  It  was  lirst  adt^pted  in  lS4r>,  luore  tli: 
sixty  yoars  a^'o.  and  it  is  a  si;;ni!icant  fact  that  the  publiL*  ui< 
who  tooli  tile  initiative  in  that  le;:islatlon  were  vigorous,  ab 
anil  i)alrIotic  SoutlM^rn  men.  Prenident  Folic  urcotl  the  ix^lic 
and  under  the  le;:islation  then  enacted  three  steani.slii]>  llu< 
were  esla!>lished  to  Knrop^^~one  to  (ireat  Britain,  one  to  Franc 
and  one  to  (iermany.  Lines  were  also  establishetl  from  Ne 
York  and  Sontlieni  ports  to  the  West  Indies  and  the  Istlinnis  < 
Panama,  and  also  in  the  I'acitic  from  the  Isthmus  nortliwanl  t 
i'alifornia  and  Oie;ron.  Abont  ;?*J,0<iO,(KX)  a  j-enr  in  uinil  stil 
shlics  was  paid  to  these  lines  when  they  were  established.  Thei 
comiH^tition  ritluctHl  freijrht  rates  enormously.  The  i|iiestlo 
was  not  a  partisiin  one.  Southern  men  In  i'onjrress,  as  l>efoT 
su.:r;:est4Hl,  iH'iiig  the  most  earnest  Hupi)orters  of  the  let^islatloi 
I'lifortunately  the  matter  was  drawn  into  the  sectional  cot 
tn)Versy  of  the  luTitHl  i)re<*etHnj;  tin*  civil  war.  lu  ItviG  th 
system  was  broken  down,  antl  In  1S'>S  the  repeal  of  the  laws  wa 
entirely  efieciivt*.  (.'onuuiHlore  Vanderbilt  then  trietl  to  riii 
trans-Atlantic  steamers  without  iH>stal  subsidies,  but  even  bf 
genius  was  not  sulllcient  to  c»nable  Iiim  to  compete  wltli  thi 
annual  subsitly  of  nearly  :?1XKMHh)  paid  l»y  Great  Britain  to  th. 
Ctmard  Line.  Tlius  the  American  ilag  practically  disiippeare^ 
from  tlie  steam  n»utes  nf  the  South  Atlantic  before  the  breakluj 
out  of  tlie  civil  war. 

I  be'^  to  append  th**  utterances  of  leading  stati^men,  most  o 
tluni  from  the  Sniitli,  in  advocacy  of  the  legislation  of  1S45 
similar  to  tliat   which  is  n(»w  proiMisi»t1. 

President  Tyler,  in  a  message  to  Congn»ss,  lu  Dwember,  1S44 
sjiid : 

T  <'nn  not  too  stnuuly  arce  tin'  i»oIu-y  of  anlhorlxinK  the  estahliah 
iiKMit  i>f  a  line  of  sti:i:i):>lilps  r«';;<ilai-:y  to  ply  bftwton  this  country  am 
fon'i;:n  p«)rt^.  and  u|)on  our  own  wjitiTs,  Utr  iho  trnnsi>ortatlon  of  th< 
nmll.  Tht>  rxainplo  if  tlu*  Paiti^h  (iovvrnnifnt  U  wl>11  worthy  of  Inal 
t;i(i«in  in  this  n>>iii»,f.  The  In-Uof  is  stron;r!y  entertained  that  thi 
ciiiolniiKiits  aristiiu  from  iho  tnin-pormtion  of  mail  matter  to  forelici 
i*o?infri->  Wi'i'UI  oiioraji'  of  lis4*ir  as  an  inducemonl  to  cauiW  indlTidua 
rntr^l.^i:^•'  t.i  nnd'-itak*'  tliat  iM'nihh  of  tli.'  ta^k.  and  the  remunera 
ti.-n  to  \]w  i',n\oi'uuuut  w.iuld  <'«in-lst  in  the  addition  readily  madi 
to  our  sti'un  Navy  iu  ias«»  of  «mirii:en«"y  by  tho  shijw  ro  employed 
SIxMiM  t!iis  sii.iruvstlon  uicet  your  approval,  the  propriety  of  plactni 
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such  Bblps  under  the  command  of  cxpcrlcDced  ollicera  of  the  Navy 
will  not  escape  yotir  observatloD.  The  application  of  steam  to  the 
purpose  of  wftvaf  war  fa  re  coeently  rc»coniiiii"n*J8  nn  cxtcaslve  steam 
jUiirine  as  ininoriant  In  estimating  the  tlefouftea  of  the  country* 
Fortunately  this  may  bo  attained  liy  us  lo  a  gruat  extent  without  la- 
currln^f  any  iarire  umoiint  of  eipenditun».  Steum  vessels,  to  he  en^a(?ed 
In  the  trnnsportatlon  of  tlie  mall«  on  our  prLncliJal  water  cours^fs, 
lake^,  and  parts  of  our  coast,  can  alsfo  be  so  constructed  as  to  be 
eflkient  as  war  Teasels  when  needed*  and  would  of  tliemsjelvea  con- 
■titiue  a  formidable  force  In  order  to  repel  attaclis  from  abroad. 

VVc  can  not  be  blind  to  the  fact  thnt  otht'r  njitloos  have  already 
added  large  number^?  of  steani'ihips  to  thrir  nava)  armaments  and  that 
this  new  and  powerful  a^ent  Is  destimnl  to  revolutionise  the  cotjdj- 
tiou  of  the  WDrldl,  It  beconiea  the  United  States*,  therefore,  looking 
to  their  security,  to  adopt  a  »iniiiar  policy,  and  the  plan  sugge^ited 
will  enable  them  to  do  so  at  a  small  comparative  cost. 

Pro8hleiit  Polk  said  In  a  mt*ssag«?  to  Congress: 
The  enllffhtentMl  policy  by  which  a  rapid  com  nuin  lent  Jon  with  the 
Yariouw  distant  i>jirt«  of  the  world  la  established  by  means  of  Amerl- 
canbnllt  steamers  would  find  an  ntnple  reward  in  the  Increa.'W?  of  our 
coaimerce  and  in  making  our  tountri'  imd  Ita  resources  more  fiivornbly 
known  abroad;  but  the  national  advantage  i«  fttlll  lureater  of  havinf^ 
our  naval  officers  matJe  familiar  with  steam  navi^^ntion.  and  of  bUTitif* 
the  privilege  of  taking  iho  ships  already  e^juljipiHJ  for  Immedlnte  serv- 
ice at  a  moment's  notice,  and  will  be  cheaply  purtbused  by  tiie  enm- 
atlon  to  be  nald  for  the   transportation   of   mails  over   and  above 


the  postage  received.  A  Just  national  pride,  no  iesB  than  our  coin- 
mercTal  Interests,  would  seein  to  favor  the  policy  of  augmenting  the 
number  of  thl8  deacriptlou  of  vcssela, 

Hon.  Thiiiijfis  Bit  tier  Klnj?,  c*f  Geor^iln,  in  ISiS,  presented  a 
fiili  slatemout  of  tbe  British  policy  of  mall  snbsiiiios  from  1839 
to  18^8,  and  sliowod  liow  the  American  plan  of  keeptng  ships 
of  war  on  the  stocks  at  naval  stations  in  i^adlness  for  service 
had  proved  a  faUure.    He  then  went  on  to  say:  » 

The  plan  for  increasing  the  Navy  which  I  propose  to  substitute  for 
the  one  which  we  have  so  long  and  so  unprodtably  pursued  Is,  tlrat« 
to  en<!OUfage  the  estftblishmcnt  by  private  enterprise,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Government,  of  as  many  lines  of  steam  mail  packets  as  our 
commercial  Intercourse  will  warrant  and  sustain.  I  buve  no  doubt 
that  we  amy  employ  In  this  way  from  25  to  30  !*teamers  of  the  largest 
cittss.  which  will  be  kept  In  repair  by  the  contriK'tors  and  bo  at  all 
times  liable  to  be  taken  Into  tht?  service  of  the  Covemment  at  a  fair 
vahiatlon.  It  will  be  to  tlve  Interest  of  the  contractors  to  adopts  from 
ttme  to  time,  all  the  improvenjcnta  which  may  be  made  in  machinery 
and  the  mconit  of  propulsion.  We  shall  avoid  the  esfw^tise  of  mistakea 
In  construction  and  machinery.  These  vessels  will  contribute  largely 
to  the  extension  and  Increase  of  our  commerce,  and  will  be  Infinitely 
more  ethcU'nt  In  protecting  our  coast  in  the  event  of  war  than  all  the 
fortltications  we  have  constructed  or  may  construct  at  twenty  tlmca 
their  cost*     •     ♦     * 

In  the  dlscnesioQs  which  have  been  occasioned  by  Uic  appropriation 
asked  to  meet  the  contracts  for  this  mail  serviee.  It  has  been  argued 
that  It  la  quite  unnecessary  for  the  ttovcrnment  to  contribute  in  any 
degree  to  sustain  it ;  that  private  enterprise,  If  left  untrammeled  "  by 
Government  schemes  and  legal  enactments/'  would  busiain  itself  against 
all  foreign  competition.  To  show  lh<^  fallacy  of  this  reasonlnji;  it  la 
only  necessary  to  ntate  a  few  facta  connected  with  ihe  recent  voyage 
of  the  §tonmer  United  Stiitc«  to  Liverpool.  The  (trice  of  freight  from 
Liverpool  to  New  Vork,  a§  established  by  the  funard  Line,  is  £7  per 
ton,  and  the  price  of  paa«aiie  £M0  per  heiid.  While  the  United  States 
was  In  dock  at  Liverpool  I  be  agents  of  tbe  t::unard  Line,  to  prevent 
freight  and  ptitiseagers  going  on  her,  reduced  the  price  of  freight 
l>y  the  Hibcritia  to  £4  per  ton  and  to  £2  lOs.  by  the  Niagara,  and 
they  offered  to  take  passengcrti  a;*  low  as  £12  each.  It  w*as  an- 
nounced at  th(?  same  tUne,  in  llurden's  Liverpool  Clrculsr,  that  the 
old  rateai  would  Ite  resumed  immediately  after  the  depflrture  of  the 
American  ship.  The  Dritlsh  line,  sustnlned  by  the  Governmetit.  wiig 
enabled  to  adtfpt  this  course  with  impuuliy  In  competition  with  a  ship 
sustained  by  indivldtjal  enterprise  alone. 

And  It  must,  I  euppoge,  be  admitted  that  our  own  cltlxvns,  if  not 
aided  In  undertakings  of  this  sort  by  their  own  Government,  would  ha 
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q-iil*  'nT<".'«**  if  *"'r  r-*-Mns  for  tdt  '^D«M«rmly1*  time  with  flo  p^vw^i 
f-.;  ' :.  -,►-•;  in  T...^  " -Ini-  •»  -  •■««*•  It  mn»x  >i^  ar-parpct  to  .»ni 
.  ;i.  V  '  .  Mi  :  i'n^ -T-.  1.-  »'i-  «ij  :•-. :  Thai  In  n  Tery  ^?»»irt  flm^  rh*  b** 
;:*  •:■  ■  •■  r*.  T  -f  ••  *  ■  i:.-  ."i'-t*  tr."**!*  «r-.u''!  jv-.sit  Infii  th^  l«r^t*--ni«  «3 
»  '  -  I'r  ■.-  .  -.1.  :  -  ■*  T\*-  ^'-arc'-  tnifj  strt^M  U  -rr:'-:!y  : 
J  :.■..•  .-r.-....-  <  .■  *,!v  :  r.  T^l  h'-pw'f  ih*  fn^l*--!  •■^'•nu  -l*"»ai* 
.'■-  ..  -•:■■•:  -T  r.-*j.a' :*T  f..r  the  ■•*•-.  tin  ni« -Jr. '  !"n  c 
..-  .■■:.-■  fr.;»!.'  i«i:in  any  ri»ii-m*-r''rfl  !«'--a?ri*=' 
:■•  •.:j-.:'?  I  'y  ih«  «;»7r-rnniPt:i.  ajxJ  hnvin^  •"ioi 
L  •■— 1  ::L".:n*'.  *!.'•  ri;:«t  pr^vp  a  mfn-'v*  i-tsJ*>f 
I*  \^uA  iji  v!'. n  of  this  state  of  f&<.*id  iliat 
-  '.   ■ .  n. 

,_'  fi!:-:l.«'r  snitl: 

:'.    -    -ri   l"il.   '  y   r».:;iMnlnj;   romni<»rriaI    ^nfTpri* 
•-■■•.  T  ■  k—  :■.•:!  'ir  a  •■t-am  fori--*  morv  th^n  t*.'!* 
.:.  •    ;.i.--i«-a  i:u'i  i.-  i.iaintnin   im-»*aiy   i«f  lii* - 
■  .*f  •:!*  f  ■   1  :v'iv  '.  :\!.^**  n?  ,i  tn^r  «»f  #1  •nwi.iiih 
in.ir  I   Mil   ■    Wf^t    India "   linos    of   mull    ki*  .in:*'n 
Ltl.n-    t..;i'l    ■«ri>1    nrfain    r.-iiiniiin:«Mii<»n     Mirb    liri 
ri,;.     :  ■•    .  :i   !'.:•(   'i'!-    •f  the  A'l.-iL':!*'.   \\\v  l'nitf>J   Slaifs.    Mexk'o.    aik 
I..      :  .-  ■-    ?-   f..-   r,.  .;■•   11.  ■  :•:» 

I..   :       ■    •■:  •     f  V.:-    -: :ltl  r«»ailiiy  rummanO  flils  fiirr#»  an^l   n-n 

A.T.'T    ;  :•    Ji:  ■     '"-iMi    'ijMm    inr    A:ihiitir   ir   <t»ilf   mast,    and    nui 

\..    ■  .  .    •;    ::T     '-.»:ic    |;:j«in.in.'i.iilh».    WfitlM.     Ui(hl»llt     letliti'.I'k 

J.!.-.:-:      I    ■  :.    •   ■■■    ■...•.    r..i;    a   pify    ?..   h^r   arms*.      It    Im    ninrtifTins 

!..  '.■.I'-T    r  ;:•   T     -  f.;-.  v.llih  may  I ni»'  sn  furmidahle  afminKt   ««, 

\^  ir.  .1  •>•;  •::!  I  .  ji".'  -  !^  i-i:T».l  i-v  tl:«'  ii-t-rr  MirK*^  p^wln?  out  of  om 
owjj  r.in.ijir-r«-i:il  iiiti  ni  .•■•.     \\;if  «iiir  « ■■niriiprriai  marln«  lai  unrfral^ 

:i    I    .■  :r    ^li-    v.  !i'i:i    •    •:>    i?»    anH    rmr    sloain    marine    at    li<im-    U 

^  ■  ■  .  i-.r  I ■■  i:  ;ii  I'f  jiil  •  •  .' ;  ;..i*;.':is.  \v.-  l..i\ir  K-eii  li-fl  in  tho  ili>i«ui*' 
ar>l  «.ii:r:iii'-;'.i-ii-i!  1-v  ■•  M"  •^\-ii\  r«ii:in:«T<iol  rival  In  tbe  eiuplojriuv'liC 
of  sfi  ;if:i   i:j;i»n   tl..'  •  '•  ■:!. 

J I  'T  !-  i<«U<i  w'.;.  <•:•  If  i:iita;n  Iia<  thim  t'ikcn  the  lead  of  un  In 
fii;in  -t:.ri  u.i\  l,.ii  i"ti  \Uj:'«-  w*-  ;;r"  ?•■.  ;:r-;itly  siiiurlor  la  c]«>iiK*T>tic 
sl<M!:ii  r-  :i[ul  -;.iiijJi-  «li:: -.  tl-i-  :i»is«ir  l<  tlts't  Hhi'  has  Hntfrifiatfvl  tia 
III.-'- ■..*.  Ilia  *\  •-.'.^i'ii)  III  l.'T  ir.nil  svsti'ni  to  fiMvI^ti  C(HUitrl«s  in  cx^m- 
l-iii:.i:>.i  Willi  I'.ir  ii:iv:ii  :.  rr:iiiui-!ii  ■iil>.  tl.i>  reiid«'riUK  It  almfist  izupos- 
fW'.*-  !■•:■  Ill' Ti-  i.iiv::ti-  i-nti  jjiri-'-  !•*  I'litiT  Init»  roni|M'tJ1liiu  witb  lier. 

I'r:.r..i'  ;il"«  ii.i-  'i«i»?n  ■  ;,Iivi'  t,>  tin-  lir.|»>rtiint't>  of  tills  irreat  K.VKtem. 
anrl  li'-r  mini «1  it  <  f  Vutwix  f  l.as  l.tcn  niitliKiIxi.tl  to  treat  wltli  cosiri>anIej 
tur  lL«  t>i:ili!Miiii<  .It  "t  li:>«<<  if  M<':iii:i-rs  to  ISrazll.  IliJKLoa,  Ntrw 
Voil:.  I.:i  M:i:'.  I.:i  <ii:  i.:i.  <ii<l  -^I'ti  |><i.-i.s  In  the  <;ulf  of  Mexico  and 
llii-  .\i..iM<'s  n.-  may  In?  <1— i,':j;iJ«-<.l  l-y  mjial  ordiniinco. 

Mr.  Kin;;  liinl  I n  juIvf-.-itiii^r  tli4>  oxiHMulitiirr  of  a  million 

do!l:irs  w  yi'str  fnr  o-':in  liiail  st'i'vlro -two  \\\\v^  one  from  a 
unit  In-Ill  jm:«1  <'I:<»  fiMin  ;i  smnli-TH  jHirt  to  Kiir(i]K\  aiul  two 
JiiKS  tn  tii<'  West  Iinlit'.«:  iiihl  tlii>  Isiliiuiisof  l*ananm — the  stoani- 
ITS  c'irryiii::  tlu'  inn  I  Is  to  1>"  Imilt  mi  dt-si'^iis  approvrd  by  the 
Nwvy  I  )(•:•:!  rliiK'iit,  ami  Juld  a  I  the  (lis]>uhiil  nf  the  (luverunieut 
ii!  \v;ir. 

H'Mi.  T.i'wis  Cass,  nf  Miihi-,in,  in  the  I'nitfHl  States  Senate. 
May  7,  l^'li: 

If  till'  liiM'  wo  li;ivo  OK<:iMisliri1  ln'tw^'n  Ih'.n  ronntry  and  Enf^Iand 
KlirMilfl  W  now  ai'MiMixiifil.  I  (aki'  it  for  rr:inf<^t  that  the  biiHlacaa  would 
III*  iliitii'  liy  the  Itriiisli  linr.  In  tliiit  ocnl  <:.f>  iioHtal  treaty  would 
proIi.iMv  U'  li'i  !ii[t'.:it<- 1  I'V  iinflio,  v.iilrh  i';i' ]]  trovrrnnimt  has  thi^  ri|;ht 
1(1  ;:i\.\  aii'l  thi'  i.t"i:'i:<'  u-iiilil  I  ••  rsilM-il  at  liMst  ax  lifvh  as  It  wna 
l.i'fiiii'  tin-  M'.'lu' ti..ii  I"  •■:i>i.ini-<l  l.y  tin'  ri"»ulu  of  (-oiiii>«-tit)nn.  The 
x:tnii'  II fi. 'Ills  oi  \:iIh-.I'I'-  ;:i">i1:-  whmUI  l-i*  <-arrl«Ml  as  ni»\v.  Init  at  en- 
|Mn<«-il  i':it<  s  <if  1r:in^;i>ii-t:itl(iii.  'J'iicri-fiiro  in  a  liriaiu'hil  point  of  vieir 
It  isih:iis  to  III"  1li:ii  i''MTi>  11  n.'  in::ny  ^'•n^<lill-rallll^.s  that  weigh  asalust 
llio  :ili:in(lonni"nt  ot  tliis  ItiM'. 

Hnii.  (Jrnrp'  V..  Ilad-iT.  of  Nmth  Carolina,  id  tlio  Uuitod 
Sljiti'S  Sinatr.  May  i\.   I^.'ij.   in   the  ilrbatir  on  the  Collins  and 

Ciinanl   sf<':inishii»  scrvii-i's : 

Mr.    rri-i.l'iit.    th"   «|i!i    ri-in    sMl'iiilttiMl    f-.r   tin'   r«insl<lnratlon  of  tho 
S<  i>.ii>    I-.   u<    :ill   ;:(lii.ii.   ii  i,.i --lion  <<t'  Iii.:li  iinil  (■•lit  Milliii;;  Iniportnnro. 
Ii    li.is  ixiii   sniil   in   ilii-  i...:i!-..-  of  iMs  dlscii--ion  that  llic  contest  bo- 
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f  two  tliips  Is  now  bccTimlng^  n  nntlonal  contest  between  thtt  J 
MMiy  ind  Great  Drkalo.  I  d<'9lrc  to  anif^nd  ihmt  Rtatrtui^t.  From" 
wSiSrjr  fiioaiont  of  the  iustUution  of  (lu-  L'olllDi?  Lino  it  «-«« 
natloimf  can  test.  It  has  not  roct'iitly  ftsj^utiu'd  that  charactfr.  It  haa 
nhvays  borne  it.  The  eiitornrUe  vvita  vc"r>'  fiii"  incicH^d  from  lielng  in 
fuct.'or  from  bfinff  r<*i;iirdea  by  the  totintry,  »s  a  mere  coutcist  be- 
twtcii  two  HvAl  complin lo<%  of  Khipowners.  It  wttf»  one  ^rrcat  active 
oontrst  in  that  michry  drama  for  Uu'  mrtiiitnry  of  tlio  iw*il8 — for  sti- 
l.HM'l4»3iry  jn  .■vt'iTtblni,'  rbat  1m  fon'J:?^  to  Ktrf-nj^ni.  FfM.-"?!.  fffr^etive  T>«iwpr, 
aud  t   wur  atid   i  rtiiui  purii"  'i  long  hAs  been, 

and  I    be,    the  'oolest    J  ^    country    and 

rJti  r  After   h.\^,  "d    upon  nl   and   ut   the 

ni.f.*it  ImiJiortflfil  '<:ntj-t,  ibo  t]  i  «1  to  the  Amer- 

I  'Si;  now  Isi,  whether  wc  shaU  i  race  €mr  Mepg. 

Nshrn  tho  hand  1«  strttched  out   i  '^v.'Tl  of  victory, 

\\*     ,iuii[    voluntarUy  for^^it  our  Mdwintn^'^.    rrtin-   iiui  i   an<| 

eminent  po.^ltion  we  now  occupy  In  the  eyefi  of  all  th*  -rid* 

and   voluutarlly   §urrender   that   whteh   to  obtain  and  p*  i^ient 

Uritiiin  would  wiLhoot  any  hesitiition  aacrWleo  a  handed  iiuitj*  the 
amount  of  money  which  ts  InToivcil  in  the  qnestton  now  before  the 
Senate. 

Hon.  Thomas  J.  Rask,  of  Texas^  in  the  United  Stntes  Senate, 

March  3,  Isr^M: 

I    I  '    of   an    Increaiwed   rompensfi t !on    fo    tbr^*© 

ves:-  ij«.  for  Ktnmi*  s|>eeches  all  over  the  Inited 

Stai-  Jean  mhtTHs^^itient  throuvhi^ut  t'\*ry  se-4, 

tliJ't    i''     .'..  hi- .  a.UjJs   uf*.'    the    bi'st   ^^  .  .  .    --    in    the    \\  '  ■    liave 

<1  -I    r;     ']  iIm  ir  rivals.     More  than  t ^  ^Ivcn  yon  i  hi  or 

<    I  ,jij3MiipH,  fit  for  wnr  puri*-  "Ut  odliii.  -r   to 

,  for  one-tenth  of  the  sum  Uu  wlavU  >ou  <  laln- 

in  your  Nnvy  proper.      We  owe  It  to  A i  .lud 

'         ^        .to  the  hardy  cUlieos  of  wir  country,  to  i  j    tem* 

Aud  w*i  owe  it  to  oar  national  defeiifies,  in  my  opiuiuu,  to  muiutaiu  It. 

Hon.  James  Shields,  of  Illinois,  United  States  Senate,  May  6, 
1S52: 

While  tbo  competition  was    l>etween  the    American    f^eopte   and    the 

Eftjjtii-^'  ..,w,r.(..  ti...  4r.w..'to."  T.».,...r^  were  imeeessfui ;  hut  when  the  Enjj- 
llsh  <  ide,  united  wUh  the  Immenjate  capital 

of  tl  vholc  ener^Hes  of  that  untlon  to  the 

boJJtii.^^  »!,-  <in..  .j.vi.  ■ii-'iM.i.i;  -  i  .In  steam  power  of  the  world  it  is  Idle 
to  talk  about  American  citizens  entering  into  competition  with  them. 
It  1«  cnit  of  tbe  qoe^tloti.     You  will  hnve  to  bring  home  your  lines  and 

I  confloe  jourseires  to  your  own  Inland  trade  and  to  jour  interior  com- 
mercTe.     But  never  aj^nln,   in   my  humble  opinloii.   if  foa  abandon  this 

'  Mac,  eaa  jrou  enter  into  competition  with  Great  Britain  on  the  ocean,  so 
:for  as  steam  naTf^atlou  is  coucerncd.  Her  froveruui«at  fijul  her  people 
and  her  catikul  all  unite  In  sustaininir  her  llnea. 

n<:»ii.  Volnej  B.  Uovvarcl,  of  Texas,  Hause  of  Bepreeentatlves, 
July  G,  1K52: 

The  mipport  of  the  Collins  Line,  therefore,  fs  not  a  mere  local  ques- 
tion. It  Ifi  of  direct  iittei^st  to  every  man  \'>  a  bale  of  cot- 
ton or  consumes  a  pound  of  foriSign  fiooda  The  suliject 
of  cheap  fr^T-ilits  Is  also  one  of  vital  imifort  ue  great  South- 
west «jjd  L  It  Is  to  determine  whothtt  corn,  Hour,  axtd 
other  pro  i  be  exported  to  Euroi)e  to  aay  great  extent  for  a 
series  of  '  n  the  crops  arc  not  short  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlnntic  "  It  involves  the  questioD  of  cboan  bread  to  tbe  toilinx  and 
Htarvlng  miilioos  of  the  Did  World  in  eicnange  for  clothing  for  the 
men  of  the  New.  It  I-;  a  ijiustlori  of  no  oirtlnary  moment  to  both,  and 
1  1  producer!*  of  provisions  to  the  Western 
lives  look  to  it.  As  foon  as  the  Colliaa 
I  rs  will  raise  freights  to  the  price  liey 
I  -1  It'  I  hy  the  American  steamers. 
Ill,  ri!  sted  in  this  sfiibjeet  as  a  ques* 
iiiiiii  li  .jf  the  system,  as  it  affects  her 
nation,  Th'.ro  is  no  duultt  that  the  irreat 
l'lft«t«'rii  cities,  if  the  British  Oovernment  did  not  Jfiterpose  to  support 
Knallsii  competltI"'Ti,  mliV^r  r«-;tnb!S'^TT  tni  mnlnfn^n  ti  line  of  Ftnamrrn 
to  Liverpool.  I  r 
ronimercc  to  m  i 
port  without  ili^  L  1  li 
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esprclalij'  to  the  exti 
btates,  I^t  their  ii 
Line  Is  withdrawn  ; 
bore  pr'-'Tious  to  th" 
Not  only  is  the  Si 
tlon  of  freight,  but  i 
own    commerce    and 


It     will     &Oi     ifnfo 


or   ber   Inter"^ 
t  h<o   more   ce 
^md    than 
Ut    tbli 
^  tnto  tbe^ 
luio  the   ban 


Hnirfi  of  Senntorw  who  now  oppoie  tht«»  njypt 

'n  the  COT'"'  ■■■  nf  war,  t!if'        '     '14 

I'Ttetiranoc  ist   with    ' 

lid  aid  111  .  iUon  of  y^ 

*mmerc«V     nmii  u  liiinp  Is  entirei^v  \vtixiL_ 

,  but  I  may  say  u-lthln  tbe  rnugc  of  proba- 

t  yoii  will  abaudoQ  this  Udc,  vou  compel 

'     '     "-,   whk-h  hnve  been   built  at    so 

indicated   in  your  Act  of  1$4T, 

will  be  umd**.     It  Is  from  tbeae 

ij><'  lilt:  u-  uiHtiim-  i.^ult  of  my     ■  -    '    '--^.f^nt  on  thj* 

thAt   It  t«  a  national   matter,   J  i  -e  natloma 

"tfltlon 


and  UM 

tbo  ran- 

lillUy,     i 

the   flnle   <'l    . 

much  coat,   \n 

aDd  you  kDov> 

feidings.  and  i 

approprlfltton 

liilere«t3.  national   honor,  national  pride,  nnd   n. 

dei^ply  concenuHl,  1  nm  unwilling:,  for  the  Balt«  of 

or  Tor  uny  cost  even,   tUouKb  It   reach  millions, 

give  the  ascendency   In  this  contest  to  Grent  Bj  . 

amount  to  be  requlHlte  and  the  prlneipie  of  relic*!  m  ..__ 

w\m  policy,  I  shaii  vote  for  the  amendment  an  reported  by  the  e 

ml  t  tee. 

Mr.  Prcfltdent,  I  can  not  rofraSn  frora  einphasirJn^  wUnt  N 
Bflj'ard  Bald  in  1852,  as  quoted  above,  ou  the  snlgtvt  IJiat 
engaging  our  attention  to-day.     Listen  to  tlie  testimony  of  a 
old-tiiue  Denjocrat: 

Free  trade,  HaUl  Mr.  Bayard,  even  by   those  who  advocate  It  to 

UtmoHt  exl«*ntf  mu»l  be  founded  upon  the  doctrine  of  reciprocity.     H<|^ 
nroclty   it*   the   d«rtrln<     r^f  our   Government*      It   Is   tiinr   that    foreM 

Jtov<'rnnn»n»-    mav  .   by   llieir  n<_'lion.    Iitto   ii   o<:»ui'siit!   of   polfi 

which,  ir  ih^y  ali  i  nctfon,  would  W  utn^isse  uo  our  part^ 

fim  willlut;  to  trn-  m  iililll  and  American  indii^Lry  in 
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tion  with  any  people  on  the  globe,  when  they  stand  nation  opposed 
to  nalion,  without  governmental  interference.  But  if  the  treasury  of 
a  foreign  nation  is  pouring  into  the  laps  of  individuals  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  either  the  iron  interest  of  my  country  or  for  the  purpose 
of  building  up  the  commercial  marine  at  the  exi)ense  of  the  commerce 
and  prosperity  of  the  United  States,  I  for  one  will  count  no  cost  In 
countervailing  such  governmental  action  on  the  part  of  (Jreat  Britain 
or  any   other   foreign   power. 

That  was  pood  doctrine  for  the  year  18;j2.  It  is  equally  good 
doctrine  for  the  year  1008.  Apply  it  and  the  bill  now  being  con- 
sidered will  pass  without  opposition  on  either  side  of  the 
Chamber. 

^Ir.  President,  New  Hampshire  has  but  12  miles  of  seacoast, 
and  the  ancient  harbor  of  Portsmouth,  immortalized  by  John 
Paul  Jones  and  the  Raufjcr,  will  probably  never  again  become 
an  important  commercial  port.  My  ^tate  has  no  selHsh  stake 
in  this  matter.  My  appeal  is  for  the  country  and  the  country 
alone.  1  can  not  see  a  nation  that  leads  all  the  countries  of 
the  world  in  wealth,  in  manufactures,  in  mining,  and  in  agri- 
culture lagging  behind  every  other  maritime  nation  in  the  mat- 
ter of  her  merchant  marine* without  exerting  myself  to  restore 
the  American  flag  to  tlie  oceans  of  the  world.  I  have  unl)ounded 
faith  that  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate  will  become  a  law,  and 
I  believe  that  under  its  provisions  the  first  great  step  toward 
the  complete  rehabilitation  of  the  American  merchant  marine 
will  be  taken. 
:J1117— 74US 
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f60THCoNGREs.s  /  HOUSE  OF  REPRP:8ENTATTVES.  |   Rei-t.  1398, 
Ut  Semlon      \  \       Part  2. 


NAVAL  APPROPRL4TION  BILL. 


[April  6,  1908  (Calendar  day,  April  8,  1908),— Committed  Uy  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Uouse  on  the  state  of  the  tJtiion  and  ordertf<l  to  be  printed. 


'f. 


fx.^. 


Mr.  HoBsoN,  from  the  Committee  on  Naval  A  flairs,  submitted  the 


VIEWB  OF  THE  MINORITY. 

[To  accompany  H.  R-  20471,] 


Under  the  head  of  *^  Increase  of  the  Navy"  we  recommend  that  pro- 
vision be  made  for  four  tirst-class  battle  ships  instead  of  two. 

Four  are  rocomraended  by  the  General  Board  of  the  Nav}",  four  are 
recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  four  are  recommended  by 
the  President  of  the  United  State.-^.  Thou^'h  eousi derations  of  expedi- 
ency have  led  the  committee  to  a  recommendation  of  two  at  this  session^ 
in  reality  four  would,  we  believe,  confonji  to  the  conviction  of  the 
majority  of  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  as  to  the  needs  of  the 
Navy. 

These  needs  have  ^rown  rapidly  in  the  last  few  years,  due  to  the 
nation -s  growth  and  to  the  rapid  developments  in  Asia. 

Our  existing  Navy  has  been  built  primarily  for  the  needs  of  one 
ocean.  We  now  j^uadenly  tind  needs  in  two  oceans.  Tlie  needs  in  the 
Atlantic  have  not  diminished  and  the  needs  in  the  Pacific  are  fully  as 
great.  To  meet  these  doubled  needs,  we  have  only  ships  enough  for 
one  fleet.  When  this  tleet  is  in  the  Atlantic,  we  are  defenseless  \n  the 
Pacilic;  w^hen  it  is  in  the  Pacitie,  we  are  defenseless  in  the  Atlantic. 
The  completion  of  the  Panama  Canal  will  not  obviate  the  necevssity  for 
two  fleets,  for  we  are  liable  to  have  the  demand  for  protection  in  both 
oceans  at  the  same  time. 

Coincident  with  the  doiiblinp'  of  the  needs  of  our  Navy  there  has 
been  a  revelation  in  naval  architecture,  bringing  forth  a  new  type  of 
armored  vessel  of  17,000  tons  and  upward.  All  the  other  nations 
responded  quickly  w^ith  programmes  of  rapid  construction.  We  have 
lagged  behind. 

(jicat  Britain  has  ten  large  vessels  of  new  type  in  various  stages  of  con* 
struct  ion,  having  launched  six  of  them  last  year,  and  two  more  are  soon  to 
be  laid  down.  France  has  six  building  and  six  about  to  be  authorized, 
Germany  has  five  building  and  has  authorized  four  more  to  be  laid 
down  this  year  and  four  more  next  year.     Japan  has  two  practically 
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completed,  two  bttildiiii^,  ftnd  i«  to  kr  down  seven  more  this  ^  ^ 
We  Im ve  l>ut  two,  and  tb^^e  are  onlt  in  the  early  stages  of  ooosimciioii. 

To  hold  onY  pn'^iM^nt  }Ki>ition  of  naval  stren^h  anxMiff'  the  walinwaaf 
Europe  woald  reqaire  laving  down  not  Um tbao  eix  of  t£em  veBBela  tUa 
jear.  To  bold  ocir  prei^iit  pc»-ition  among  the  natiofi9  of  Asia  woold 
require  an  e^jtijil  number.  Therefore  in  meeting  the  ^imiiltatieoQa 
deaHnida^  from  Europe  and  A.^^ia  both,  the  number  of  ves^b  recom- 
mended  in  thl^  minority  report  h  an  Irreducible  minimum.  It  sboold 
be  fxfrne  in  mind  thut  we  are  dealing  with  the  important  questioo  of 
the  national  defence,  and  are  performing  the  wora  of  }9elf-nrei?ierra- 
tion  for  the  nation.  Throughout  all  creation,  from  the  smallest  unit 
of  protoplasmic  life  up  to  the  largest  social  organism*  tbe  law  of  self 
pre^iervation  stands  hr^t.  In  animal  life  the  whole  re^iourced  and 
activitiits  are  held  in  readinet^s  for  any  requisition  that  self-pre-'ser\-a- 
tion  ma>'  demand.  For  nationn  the  function  resides  in  the  govern- 
ment^ ill  fact  governments  were  tirst  evolved  to  meet  the  demands  of 
more  perfect  defenae.  It  wa^  chiefly  for  the  purpj<!»e  of  defense  tliat 
families  Ijcx'ame  organized  into  clans  and  formecf  a  clan  government, 
and  that  claui*  beirame  organized  into  tribes  and  tribes  into  nations; 
and  it  seems  now  that  natioui*  will  be  organized  into  races  for  this 
gn»iit  purpose. 

In  the  great  nationii  of  Europe  the  provision  for  national  defease  is 
vested  rhiefly  in  the  executive  hranch  of  tbe  government.     Though 

Krovijsion  for  the  funds  involved  is  usually  made  by  the  legislative 
ranch^  yet  the  ex€?cutive  branch  has  more  or  less  free  hand  in  deter- 
mining the  policies  deemed  advisable,  and  seldom  is  a  decision  or 
recommendation  of  tlie  ministrv  reversed  or  reduced  by  parliament. 
In  America,  on  the  other  band,  the  function  of  providmg  for  the 
national  defend  re^^ide^  chiefly  in  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. This  is  the  usual  case  in  repulhlics,  and  has  been  a  source 
of  weakness  in  republirs  from  the  earliest  days.  The  legislative  fiine* 
tion  of  tbe  government  is  closest  to  the  niasses  of  the  people,  and  the 
masses  of  the  people  in  any  land  are  usually  absorbed  m  domestic 
problems  and  are  seldom  alive  to  the  demaads  of  the  outside  world,  so 
that  republics  have  always  been  found  weak  in  making  preparations  for 
nationiil  dt^finse.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  reason  why  the  forms  of 
government  that  have  survived  and  come  down  from  the  ancient  days 
are  those  of  eentimlization*  Heretofore  this  weakness  hiu§  not  been 
fabil  to  the  growth  and  development  of  America,  becauB*^  of  the  fact 
that  the  oceans  have  constituted  a  great  barrier  between  America  and 
the  armies  of  the  world*  Now,  however,  the  oceans  liave  been 
bridged  and  the  armies  of  the  world  have  Ix^en  brought  to  our  doors, 
and  along  with  tlie  armies  of  the  older  nations  of  Europe  have  come 
the  arnues  of  the  ancient  nations  of  Asia. 

Furthermore,  the  work  of  national  defense  lias  been  wonderfully 
developed  and  consists  chiefly  in  preparations  that  must  be  made  in 
advance.  Formerly  it  required  only  about  two  montlis  to  build  ship® 
of  war  or  to  convert  mercnant  vessels  into  efficient  ships  of  war,  and 
it  required  that  length  of  time  for  un  enemy  to  cral>ark  and  cross  the 
ocenTi  and  reueli  our  slH)res.  To-day  the  construction  of  a  battle  ship 
requires  upward  of  three  years,  the  average  time  in  America  having 
thus  far  beei»  over  five  years,  whereas  an  army  can  embark  in  Europe 
and  l>e  off  our  shores  inside  of  two  weeks. 
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Even  in  the  case  of  armies,  the  numbers  now  are  so  va-st  and  the  amount 
^of  eqiiiiinient  is  so  stupendou8  thut  long  prepanitions  must  likewise  be 
made  in  advance.     The  centralizt'd  nations  of  the  world  are  making 
those  necessary  prefmnitions  in  advance,  while  America  is  not.     In  our 
_  past  wai's  we  have  been  able  to  come  out  with  ultimate  success,  though 
■  the  {irice  paid  for  being  unprepared  has  been  enormous.     To-day  tiie 
^  penalty  for  being  found  unprepared  would  .simply  stagger  the  imagi- 
nation. 

»  Formerly  America  lived  more  or  less  in  isolation.  To-day  she  ha^ 
Weome  the  sjieatost  export  nation  of  the  world  and  is  exciting  the 
jealousy  of  other  great  nations  iti  threatening  their  supn^ma cy  in  com- 
merce, industry,  and  liuance.  In  addition  recent  events  have  thrown 
I  us  into  the  political  vortex  of  the  world,  and  the  dangers  of  being 
unprepared  are  becoming  greater  and  greater  with  each  succeeding j 
year. 
Many  seem  to  imagine  that  with  the  justice  of  our  attitude  m 
foreign  relations  there  will  be  no  danger.  Ttie  history  of  the  world 
does  not  bear  out  this  supposition  and  hnman  nature  contradicts  it  at 
every  point.  Even  in  the  most  |>eaArefal  community  the  self-defense 
of  the  most  jiLst  citizen  must  rest  upon  power  and  not  upon  general 
benevolence*       This  vital  function  of  self-preservation   can   not  be 

I  properly  left  to  outside  benevolence  in  man  or  in  nations,  and  it  is 
fundamentally  wrong  and  indeed  partaken  of  sacrilege  to  fail  to  make 
the  pj'o visions  of  power  necessary  to  guarantee  self-preservation, 
**He  who  careth  not  for  his  own  is  worse  than  an  intidel.'" 
Tlie  power  required  can  Ije  derived  more  etBciently  by  organization 
than  by  individual  provision.  This  is  really  the  way  in  which  pro- 
tection is  secured  in  civilized  societies.  All  the  citizens  secure  pro* 
tection  through  the  collective  operation  of  power,  hnt  even  here  it  is 
clear  that  such  operation  can  not  bo  provided  except  with  an  organ- 
ized system  of  law  based  on  principles  of  justice. 

A  collective  system  would  likewise  be  the  most  efficient  and  least 
burdensome  for  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  toward  this  end  the 
world  is  doubtless  nioving;  but  at  the  present  juncture  no  one  can 
question  the  fact  that  col^ctivc  power  is  inadequate  and  practical!}' 
does  not  yet  exist.  There  is  no  system  of  police  for  the  nations. 
There  is  no  system  of  law  that  has  tlie  sanction  of  nations,  with  pen- 
alties to  secure  ol>servance.  There  is  no  body  yet  organized  with 
authority  to  make  laws  for  the  nations,  and  no  body  yet  organized 
with  the  necessary  jurisdiction  to  adjudicate  under  and  interpret  such 
hiws,  and  no  body  has  yet  been  organized  to  enforce  these  laws  and 
bring  violators  to  the  bar  of  justice.  The  furthest  advance  that  lias 
yet  been  made  is  a  resort  to  arbitration  treaties  between  the  nations 
m  pairs,  and  even  these  treaties  provide  only  for  arbitration  where 
questions  of  honor  and  questions  of  '*  vital  interests  ^'  are  not  involved. 
These  questions  are  still  reserved  for  individual  proU^ction,  Between 
some  of  the  smaller  powers  arbitration  treaties  nave  been  made  ^^n- 
end,  but  between  the  great  powers  that  determine  the  world^s  policies 
only  minor  and  incidental  c]uestions  are  yet  armnged  to  be  settled  by 
arbitration,  and  even  in  these  cases  there  is  no  constituted  power  to 
enforce  ol>edience  to  the  adjudication  of  an  arbitration  court.  America 
has  taken  the  most  prominent  part  in  the  movement  to  evolve  an  inter- 
national organization  along  lines  analogous  to  the  organization  of  our 
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United  Stat<^s,  and  the  Inter- Purliamentary  Union  has  been  tbe  most 
etfertive  factor  in  thb  work. 

We  have  reason  to  \>e  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Bartholdt]  ha**  been  the  nio^  conspicuous  tig-iire  in 
Hecurinj^  the  adoption  of  the  pro;^reH8ive  policies  thus  far  aaoptetl« 
beintr,  hi  particular,  the  author  tjf  the  reWution  of  St.  Louih,. which 
brought  forth  the  .second  IJague  conference  and  the  adoption  in  prin- 
ciple of  periodicity  for  the»o  conferences  by  our  Government  and  by  a 
majority  of  the  powers.  The  American  group  was  likewise  in  the 
lead  in  bringing  forth  the  resolution?*  of  Brussels  and  Ltjudon,  ^'hioh 
contained  tlie  propo^ab  constituting  the  chief  fruits  of  the  sec«in<1  con- 
ference at  T1h»  Hague.  It  h  to  be  no[>ed  that  the  work  of  the  Inter- 
Farliamentiiry  Union  uiaj*  be  even  more  fmitful  in  the  future;  and  it 
is  possible  to  .see  how  thi.s  unton^  through  recognition  and  orgiiniastLtion 
by  the  varituLs  pirliaraents  of  the  world,  may  in  the  end  evolvo  into 
wbat  may  be  likened  to  a  lower  house  of  an  international  Jeginlative 
body,  The  Hague  conferences  evolving  into  an  upper  house. 

As  a  result  of  the  advant*txl  poj*ition  taken  by  the  American  dele- 
gates at  the  second  Hague  conference  the  principle  of  a  potent  inter- 
national court  was  adopted,  and  whether  such  a  court  is  to  be  developed 
by  the  expansion  of  tne  jurisdiction  and  organization  of  the  ex^inting 
Hague  court  or  otherwise^  the  tirst  step  toward  an  adeouate  interna- 
tional court  has  already  Ijeen  taken.  As  Vet  there  have  rM?en  no  steps 
taken  toward  evolving  the  equivalent  of  an  international  executive 
body,  though  the  conception  of  an  executive  force  ha?*  been  evideni^ed 
by  tentative  proixjsals  or  a  union  among  nations  which  would  place 
fcfie  naval  and  military  power  of  all  the  members  of  the  union  at  the 
disposal  of  the  union  for  enforcing  the  decisions  of  arbitmtion  or 
other  courts. 

It  must  Ije  borne  in  mind  that  it  refjuired  loncj  pericxls  to  develop 
adequate  systeni.s  of  organization  witliin  tbe  nations  themselves  and 
while  these  organizations  have  l>een  schools  of  prepamtion,  yet  the 
most  sanguine  hope  can  not  expect  an  adequate  international  orgaiiiza- 
tiofi  for  a  long  time  yet  to  come.  Furthermore,  even  after  such  an 
organization  has  lieen  completed,  and  until  its  eiBciency  and  !?uflicieney 
have  been  demonstmted,  tne  vital  function  of  self-preservation  can  not 
be  surrendered  by  individual  nations.  A  resort  to  trial  l»y  battle  sur- 
vived for  five  hundred  years  the  lM3ginningof  trial  by  jury. 

Thus  the  first  duty,  that  of  self-preservation,  must  rest  on  power^ 
and  at  this  juncture  in  the  world's  history  the  power  must  rest  upon 
the  nation  itself. 

Moreover,  this  jxjwer  should  be  adequate.  It  is  not  sufficient 
simply  to  be  able  to  repel  aggression  when  it  eotnes.  Power  should 
be  sufiScient  to  discourage  aLjgression.  The  true  principle  upon  which 
our  national  defense  must  to  founded  is  not  ordy  to  insure  funda* 
mentally  that  our  country  shall  win  tn  any  war  that  comes,  but  also 
that  our  country  should  avert  every  war  that  it  is  possibk^  to  avert. 

There  are  two  instrument^ilities  of  power  for  national  defense — one 
in  the  form  of  armed  luen,  the  other  in  the  form  of  ships.  The  main- 
tenaneo  of  arndes  in  modern  days  entails  the  taking  awav  of  a  large 
part  of  the  male  population  from  useful  pursuits,  and  thus  eurtaus 
seriously  the  national  proiluctivene^ss.  The  occupation  of  men  in  mili- 
tary pursuits  tends  also  to  produce  a  spirit  which  is  not  conducive  to 
the  preservation  of  free  ins^titutions.     On  the  other  hand,  the  main- 
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tenanco  of  navies  isesaentially  a  question  of  wealth  to  boil  J  and  oiaii]- 
taio  sliips;  and  the  maintenance  of  even  a  gfreat  navy  still  leave.s  the 
hulk  of  a  natitxn's  population  engat^eil  iu  uj^eful  pursuits  and  thereby 
in  producing  additional  nationar  wealth.  A^uiii,  even  the  small  per- 
cenla^^e  of  tne  national  population  required  for  a  great  navy  remains 
out  at  sea,  far  away  from  the  people  themselves,  so  that  there  is  no 
possihle  tendency  of  militarism  m  maintaining"  ^reat  naval  power* 
The  inherent  advantage  of  choosing  naval  power  rather  than  inilitiiry 
power  h  recognized  bv  all  nation b^  and  tixe  nations  of  the  world  seize 
upon  all  the  i)Os.sibilities  forderiving  national  defense  through  an  ade- 
quate navy.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  Germany.  With  only  S<>0 
milt  s  of  water  front,  (lermany  aspires  to  have  the  second  or  even  the 
lirst  navy  in  the  world. 

In  the* case  of  America  the  conditions  are  absolutely  ideal.  We  do 
not  maintain,  and  can  not  and  should  not  maintain,  a  great  standing 
army.  Fortnnatelv  tlie  great  armies  of  tlie  world  can  only  reach  us 
over  the  water.  We  are  tlie  great  ocean  continent,  and  w  Uh  a  navy 
in  control  of  the  waters  that  w^ash  our  shores  our  nation  can  dwell  in 
absolute  security  and  pursue  its  course  in  tranquillity  and  work  out 
iUi  destin}"  in  peace  and  safety. 

Let  us  now  investigate  the  question  of  an  adequate  naval  defense 
for  America,  It  ma}"  he  remarked  that  such  questions  are  no  longer 
matters  of  opinion  or  of  oersonal  preference.  In  all  other  nations  they 
are  now,  ana  they  should  be  in  our  nation,  matters  of  scientitic  deter- 
mination, In  discussing  the  contingencies  of  the  exercise  of  naval 
f tower  there  is,  of  course,  no  suggestion  or  intimation  of  any  unfriendlv 
eeling  toward  any  nation.  It  is  purely  a  scientific  question,  and  all 
imttons  investigate  such  questions.  In  other  nations  (he  investigatitm, 
however,  goes  on  within  the  walls  where  the  general  staff  hold  their 
councils.  In  America,  from  the  nature  of  our  Government,  the  peo- 
ple have  to  constitute  the  gene  ml  staff,  and  our  conferences  upon  war 
contingencies  must  be  made  in  open  Con^nTSS. 

Let  us  take  the  tirst  question  of  ]irovidingadef|uate  defense  from  the 
contingencies  c>f  aggression  from  the  nations  of  Europe,  A  glance  at 
the  map  of  tlie  Atlantic  Ocean  shows  at  once  that  America  is  the  most 
exposed  nation  found  upon  its  shores.  Considering  the  question  of  the 
length  of  coast  line,  and  counting  the  indentations,  we  hnd  that  Great 
Britain  has  about  ^,200  miles;  France,  1,700  miles;  Germany,  800 
miles — a  total  of  4,700  miles  for  the  three  maritime  nations  of  Europe. 
Coming  across  to  America,  we  tind  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  pro|3er  5,4lK) 
miles;  on  the  Gulf,  4,300  miles,  or  u  total  of  djw  miles,  almost  double 
the  total  of  the  three  maritime  nations  of  Europe.  Moreover,  our 
country  is  accessible  upon  waterways  as  no  otiier  country  in  thew^orld. 
The  nations  of  Euroj>e  referred  to  can  not  he  penetrated  to  any  con- 
siderable dist-ance  inland,  whereas  through  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
Canadian  canals,  all  in  foreitjn  territory,  lighted  raft  vessels  can  reach 
the  Great  Lakes,  where  America  has  4,7<>0  miles  of  coast  line.  Further- 
more, the  great  river  systems  penetrate  to  the  very  heart  of  the  nation, 
and  ttiere  are  more  tlian  15,000  miles  of  navigable  river  waterways 
leading  up  from  the  ocean,  making  thus  about  20,0tM}  miles  of  additional 
'ivater  line  exposed  to  naval  attack. 

The  outlying  possessions  in  the  West  Indies  should  be  properly 
regarded  as  an  exposed  coast  line,  adding  7,500  miles  to  the  above  fig- 
ures, making  altogether  about  37,000  mOes  of  water  liue. 
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When  we  idealize  that  our  country  ha--^ assumed  responi<ibilitieb  toward 
the  cotLst  line  to  the  south  of  u*i,  we  have  in  addition  1,700  miles  for  I 
Mexico,  l,5(Mj  miles  for  Central  America,  and  l2,a(>*J  miles  for  St>ull 
America,  making  15,700  miles  of  Atlantic  coast  line  added  by  the 
Monroe  doctrine,  or  altoj^fether  over  50,000  miles  of  coast  line  for 
which  we  are  resjxjnsible,  as  against  4,700  miles  on  the  same  ocean  for 
which  the  three  principal  maritime  natioos  of  Europe  are  n^sponijiiblt 

America  has  huilt  her  jirrcat  cities  oo  her  waterways  as  no  otli«r 
country  in  the  world.  On  the  Atlantic,  including'  the  counties*  tint 
Ixirder  upon  waterways,  wo  have  15,800,000  population  and  ^17>;<KV 
000,000  of  property  values  practically  within  ^J^unshot  of  the  water. 
Fur  the  Gulf  there  are  l,9iM),00< )  popuhition  and  S8W,0<M >,00<>  prr^yx-rty; 
for  the  Great  Lakes,  7,OOOJ>00  population  and  $7,i*00,0<*'  |> 

erty;  for  the  Mississippi  Valley,  11,5(X>,000  population  m\     . 
OOii  of  property — makmg  a  totul  of  over  [^^i,(M>0,000  of  our  people  liud 
over  $37,00O|0<X),000  of  our  property  practically  within  giinshot  of 
the  water. 

More  American  citizens  are  thus  exposed  than  there  arc  citizeiu 
similarly  exposed  in  all  Europe  combined,  and  more  Aojerjcan  property 
exposed*  than  tliere  is  other  proi>erty  exposed  in  all  the  re^jt  of  the 
world  combined. 

From  the  standpoint  of  polico  protection  and  of  security*  for  national 
interests,  from  this  comparison  ahme  it  is  clear  America  i^ihould  logie- 
ailv  have  the  lart^^est  navy  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

It  should  be  borne  in  niind  tliat  the  people  who  live  away  from  the 
waterways  are  involved  just  as  the  people  who 'live  on  the  waterways, 
not  only  because  our  prosperity  is  interwoven  and  goQH  up  and  dowo 
ill  all  sections  toj^ether,  hut  also  because  our  exports,  drawn  fix>m  the 
inland  as  well  as  coastwise  sections,  have  become  the  lar^^j^t  in  the 
world,  now  mouoting  up  toward  two  billions  of  dollars  i>er  ^-ear.  W© 
are  comintir  more  and  more  to  produce  a  surplus  of  the  world's  great 
staples,  and  this  surplus  must  have  an  opportunity  to  n^o  across  the 
ocean  and  receive  fair  and  just  troatmerit  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

A  closer  investigation  shows  that  our  vulnerability  is  even  greater 
tlian  thus  appears.  It  is  utterly  impossil>le  to  jirovide  mobilization 
where  the  distances  are  so  i^rcat,  whereas  mobilization  for  the  other 
nations  is  the  simplest  of  undcrtakint^s.  As  compared  with  other 
nations,  we  are  utterly  lacking  in  a  merchant  marine  from  which  not 
only  to  draw  the  men  needed  for  expaosioii  in  time  of  war  an<l  auxiJ* 
iary  vessels  ff^r  war  purjxjses,  but  also  transports  necessary  for  prop- 
erly conducting  war  oj>enitions. 

\Ve  have  almost  no  staodiTigarmy  and  could  not  prevent  the  seizure 
by  a  foreign  power  of  a  harfior  on  our  shores  or  near  our  shores,  to 
be  used  as  a  naval  base;  whereas  it  would  be  practically  impossible 
for  America  to  secure  a  naval  base  for  operations  in  European  w^aters* 

Forts,  mines,  torpedoes,  torpedo  boats,  and  submarines  are  valuable 
accessories,  but  such  defenses  have  never  stopped  a  determined  com- 
mander of  a  great  fleet.  They  did  not  stop  Nelson  at  Cop?rdmgen, 
nor  Fairagiit  at  Mobile  Bay,  nor  Dewey  at  Manila.  Sucli  defenses 
never  deteninue  the  issues  of  a  war  and  have  no  weight  in  deterring 
an  enemy  frooi  seeking  war.  The  forts  that  we  have  are  woefully 
undermanned,  and  the  troops  needed  for  their  landward  defense  could 
not  be  mobilized  within  the  time  necessary. 
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It  would  be  impossible  for  America  to  make  raid.s  upon  the  shores 
of  Europe,  liut  it  would  be  a  veiy  simple  thing  for  Eui*oiKmn  nations 
to  make  mids  against  the  shores  of  America,  taking  our  fovis  from 
the  rear  and  then  ntn«ominfr  or  booiharding  the  cities  or  le^iving  them 
in  ruins,  esicupinfr  without  sulTering appreciable  injury.  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  or  l^'nioce  could  sejid  a  single  expedition  of  150,CMH>  men, 
land  at  two  points,  antl  capture  Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
and  New  York  lie  fore  wc  could  make  any  substantial  resistance. 

It  is  thu*4  clear  that  America  is  b}^  all  odds  the  most  vulnerable 
nation  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  that  for  the  elemental  purposes  of 
self-defense  we  must  control  the  sea  on  this  ocean. 

It  is  vain  to  imngine  that  there  could  arise  no  questions  that  might 
lead  to  conflict.  Even  the  most  peaceable  citizens  in  the  most  civilized 
communities  constiintly  find  differences  that  would  lead  to  clashes, 
ex(  ept  for  restraint.  America's  growing,  commercial,  industrial,  and 
tinancial  competition  will  tend  more  and  more  to  lay  her  open  to  attack, 

Wc  huve  assumed  the  Moaroc  doctrine,  which  lisis  not  been  accepted 
by  any  of  the  great  nations  of  Europe.  The  area  covered  by  this 
do(*trine  is  farther  from  us  than  it  is  from  Europe,  and  if  we  would 
maintain  it  we  must  have  control  of  the  ocean. 

The  relation  that  our  central  Govertmient  l)ears  to  the  citizens  and 
subjects  of  foreign  nations  has  been  and  will  continue  to  be  a  serious 
danger.  Again  and  again  European  nations  have  called  upon  our 
Government  to  assume  responsibilities  involved  in  the  attack  upon 
the  property  and  persons  of  their  subjects  in  individual  States,  and  in 
every  case  our  Government  has  been  powerless  to  comply  with  the 
defuand.  Eortunately,  no  nation  of  Euro|>e  has  yet  been  m  a  position 
to,  or  has  felt  inclined  to,  resort  to  force,  but  this  source  of  possible 
couHict  remains  tlie  same. 

Our  American  institutions  have  not  been  accepted  with  satisfaction 
by  the  governing  classes  of  European  nations  holding  their  otBcei*  from 
cfaims  based  n|K>n  the  hereditary  principle.  These  Governments  con- 
trol the  artnies  and  the  navies,  and  naturally  look  U|x>n  the  growing 
inlluence  of  America  with  concern. 

Therefore,  the  only  conclusion  to  arrive  at  is  that  America  must  be 

Ere  pa  red  to  control  the  sea  in  Atlantic  Oi*ean  as  against  any  nation  of 
I  u  rope. 

What  now  is  our  actual  relative  position  in  naval  strength?  Great 
Britain  has  45  battle  ships  and  5*5  armored  cruisers,  or  a  total  of  78 
armored  vessels  available  in  Atlantic  waters;  Fnince  has  31;  Germany 
hm  ^7;  while  Ameriea  has  only  5—3  battle  ships  and  2  armored  cruisers. 
These  nations  of  Europe  are  seizing  upon  the  recent  revolution  in 
naval  architecture  and  are  creating  new  fleets  of  great  power,  made  up 
of  the  great  new  type  of  ship  popularly  .spoken  of  as  the  Dreadnaught 
type.  Great  Britain  has  alreacly  laid  the  keels  for  lOof  these  great 
vessels,  having  launched  6  during  the  course  of  last  year;  France  has 
laid  the  keels  of  ♦>  of  these  vessels,  3  last  year  and  8  the  year  before; 
Germanv  has  laid  the  keels  of  5;  the  United  States  has  laid  tbe  keels 
for  2.  tireat  Britain  announces  that  by  the  spring  of  1911  she  will 
have  as  many  of  these  great  ships  as  the  rest  of  the  world  combined. 
France  proposes  to  lay  do%vn  r»  of  these  great  vessels  this  year,  Ger- 
many has  already  authorized  the  laying  down  of  4  this  year  and  4 
next  year. 
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The  a[)propriation  bill  |)roposes  to  cut  in  half  tho  comparatircly 
small  iiumbor  recomtnciided  W  the  President.  As  a  matter  of  fiict, 
the  very  niiuinmm  demanded  by  a  reasonable  programme  for  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  alone  would  be  not  less  than  0  vessels  this  year. 

But  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  not  the  oidy  ocean  we  have"  to  defend. 
A.s  pointed  out  alx>ve,  uur  existing  Navy  was  built  up  for  this  ocM?an» 
but  now  suddenly  we  find  the  necessity  for  defending  another  ocean, 
and  we  da  not  find  another  fleet  available.  An  examination  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  show.s  that  we  have  in  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  Ahi^ka 
5,ino  mile^  of  const  line,  and  on  our  Pacitic  ctmst  pro[x?r,  SAM  miles, 
or  8,200  miles.  In  addition  to  this  we  have  Hawaii  with  7>iO  miles; 
Guam,  80  milejs;  Samoa,  85  miles,  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  18,000 
miles;  making  a  total  of  14,550  miles,  in  addition  to  the  8,:il00  mile^  of 
continental  coast  lino,  making  a  total  of  22Juii  luiles.  When  we 
realize  that  we  must  be  prepared  to  maintain  the  Monroe  doctrine  on 
the  Pacific  side  of  South  America  as  well  as  the  Atlantic  side,  we  find 
additional  const  line  as  follows:  IJOO  miles  for  Mexico;  1,800  miles 
for  (Jentnil  America;  13>8<m»  mile«  for  S>uth  America — a  total  of 
l<j,80U  miles,  which,  added  to  the  coai*t  line  of  our  own  territory, 
makes  a  grand  total  of  81*, 550  miles,  whereas  the  total  coast  line  of 
Japan  is  only  1^3, ooo  miles. 

The  same  conditions  of  disadvantage  that  we  find  in  the  Atlantic  are 
repeated  in  the  Pacitic,  even  with  greater  dismrity.  With  three  times 
the  amount  of  coast  line,  we  spread  over  the  wliole  ocean,  while  the 
whole  flapanese  coast  line  is  concentrated  then:^  at  home,  |ierniittin|^  of 
n  perfect  defense.  Furthermore,  our  land  defenses  on  the  Pacific 
slope  are  utterly  inadequate,  and  we  have  so  neglected  the  establish- 
ment of  naval  bases  that  uur  outlying  possessions,  instead  of  lieine  a 
source  of  st rengtli,  are  a  source  of  great  weakness,  and  it  is  a  <(^uestioii 
whether  it  w^ould  prove  possible  to  maintain  a  great  fleet  efticiemly 
in  the  Pacitic  Ocean,  although  the  necessity  for  doing  »o  is  now 
unquestioned. 

Ihe  lack  of  a  merchant  marine  for  ti'ansport  service  and  the  lack  of 
troops  for  garrison  duty,  as  comijaretl  with  the  great  merchaot  marine 
of  •Japan  and  the  great  standing  army  of  that  country,  are  always 
present  to  place  us  at  tremendous  disadvantage.  Moreover,  in  Hawaii 
there  are  more  than  100,000  .bipanese  and  only  7.000  Americans,  with  no 
garrison  to  speak  of  and  no  fortifications  to  repel  the  landing  of  expedi- 
tions with  armies  and  equipment.  Furthermore,  in  the  Philippine 
Islands  there  exist  organizations  which  would  tend  to  produce  an  upris- 
ing among  the  Filipinos  in  the  event  of  w^ar.  It  is  not  overstating  the 
C41SC  to  say  that  in  view  of  the  great  armies  that  are  gathering  in  the 
Far  East,  our  Pacific  slope  will  Ije  ornni  to  attack,  unless  we  have  per-  ' 
manent  control  of  the  sea;  and  in  this  case  the  attack  could  be  more 
than  t<^mpomrv  raids,  as  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Given  the  open  ocean, 
as  compared  with  the  broad  continent,  the  yellow  peoples  of  Asia  could 
put  ten  times  as  many  men  on  the  Pacilic  slope  as  we  could  from  tlio 
centers  of  our  population.  Takinff  account  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
region  and  the  location  of  the  Pacific  slope,  we  must  realize  that  tlie 
yellow  man,  in  eontrol  of  the  Putific  Ocean,  will  possess  himself  of  our 
territory  between  the  coast  range  and  the  sea. 

It  would  be  folly  for  us  to  imagine  that  our  safety  and  security,  in 
the  midst  of  all  tfiis  exposure,  could  rest  upon  sentiment  or  simply 
traditional  friendship*     In  fact,  it  is  wrong  for  us  to  place  the  tempta- 
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pion  that  we  have  placed  in  the  path  of  Japan.  It  is  perfectly  natural 
for  Japan  to  aspire  to  dotDmat-e  the  commeree  of  China,  thecr»mmerce 
of  Asia  and  of  the  Faciiic  Ocean;  it  is  perfectly  oatunil  for  Japan  to 
seelc  to  control  the  policies  of  China  and  to  attain  .supremacy  in  the 
Pacitic  Ocean,  and  to  lead  the  j'clluw  mce  toward  a  recognized 
aupreiiiacy  in  the  world. 

It  is,  of  course,  clear  to  Japanese  statesmen  that  America  is  the 
one  ^'reat  nation  standing  athwart  of  the  realization  of  thcrse  ambitions. 
It  is  true  that  America  only  asks  a  fair  cliance  and  no  favor,  siiuply 
the  open -floor  policy  in  China,  Init  this  policy  troes  coon  tor  to  tlie  Jap- 
anese aod>itions.  America  is  the  one  great  nation  with  ishmd  posses- 
sions in  all  (pmrtcrs  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  one  great  nation 
with  wealth  sndicient  to  maintain  a  navy  to  n^iiarantee  the  control  of 
the  sea.  Japan,  an  island  comitry,  while  absolutely  safe  from  inva- 
[sion,  is  still  amenable  to  constmint  frona  any  power  in  control  of  the 
sea  in  the  Pacitic  Ocean.  It  is  a  fact  that  ever  since  our  occupation  of 
the  Philippine  Islands  measures  have  been  taken  Ijy  Japanese  to  foster 
the  poshiibililie.s  of  an  uprising  among  the  Filipinos  in  case  of  war 
I  between  Japan  and  the  United  States.  Of  course  we  accept  Japan's 
protestations  of  friendship,  and  we  most  cordially  reciprocate  friendly 
feelings.  Furthermore,  we  should  n-alize  that  if  any  breach  should 
come  bctwe<*n  the  two  countries  it  woidd  1m>  our  fault,  on  account  of 
being  so  defenseless,  and  not  the  fault  of  Japan.  Hut,  pursuing  our 
8cientitic  analysis  of  the  conditions  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  we  can  not 
ignore  the  fact  that  Japan  Inis  undertaken  stupendous  war  prepara- 
tions; preparations  which  have  doubled  the  national  debt  of  Japan 
since  the  war  with  Kussla  wjis  over*  It  is  estiniated  that  she  has  over 
4(H)jKHj  men  now  under  arms,  yet  there  is  no  menace  from  the  arnnes 
of  Siberia  or  the  armies  of  China  or  the  armies  of  Euro[>e.  No  nation 
since  the  world  began  has  ever  maintained  such  an  army  under  such 
conditions,  except  as  a  preparation  for  an  early  campaign  of  aggression. 

Notwitbstandmg  the  fact  that  five  battle  ships  of  the  Russian  navy 
have  been  added  to  the  Japanese  navy,  and  although  the  Russian  fleet 
has  vani^shed  from  the  Pacitic  Ocean  and  there  is  no  tlcet  of  any  size  of 
any  European  nation  in  that  ocean  and  no  fleet  of  any  European  nation 
is  available  to  be  sent  away  from  Europe  into  those  regions,  yet  Jaj>an 
has  launched  upon  a  stupendous  programme  of  naval  expansion, 
including  the  construction  of  great  snips  of  the  Dreof I  nought  type. 

Some  have  imagined  that  Japan's  warlike  preparations  are  intended 
for  China.  No  one  can  conceive  how  new  Vrtwlnoa^jhfs  and  a  great 
new  navy  would  be  needed  against  Chinese  gunboats.  We  can  not 
ignore  the  fact  that  warlike  activities  have  been  going  on  in  Japan  at 
a  feverisli  rate  since  the  war  with  Russia  was  over,  including  the 
establishment  of  armor-plate  factories,  factories  for  heavy  ordnance, 
additional  factories  for  torpedoes,  for  high  explosives,  and  all  forms  of 
equipment,  wliile  a  vast  force  of  men  has  Ijeen  working  nicrht  and  day 
in  all  these  establishments,  in  the  arsenals,  and  in  shipyards, 

Japan  has  made  great  purchases  of  war  material  abroad.  Not  only 
have  war  ships  been  ordered  abroad,  but  guns  and  ritles,  Krupp  is 
supplying  !2,0(MJ  forginu^s  for  held  artillery,  while  America  has  supplied 
ToUjJOO  rifle  barrels,  although  our  own  trooj^s  have  not  yet  l>een  sup- 
plied with  new  rifles.  In  addition,  great  loans  have  been  made  to 
raise  monev  at  home  and  abroad,  and  compamtively  enormous  sums 
are  being  held  ready.     Neither  can  America  ignore  the  fact  that  two 
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uaviil  liases  have  been  e.Htabli.shod  in  Formosa  and  in  the  Peseadoi 
IshindK,  down  near  Luzon;  and  that  as  soldiers  were  diseharired 
Hiroshima  tbej  rmiLnatod  to  Hawaii,  Nor  can  we,  ij^nore  the  fs 
that  throuj^^hout  the  Philippine  Inlands,  in  our  outl^in^  possessions, 
throughout  all  parts  of  America,  in  our  forts,  arsenals,  nlnpyards,  and 
partieuhirly  up  and  down  the  coast,  alont(  the  Pacitic,  .Fapanese  indi- 
viduals have  been  dilitfent  and  active  in  spying;  out  our  elements  of 
defense  and  mapping  and  charting  our  haroors  and  approaches  from 
tlio  rear  to  our  coastwise  forts  and  to  our  cities. 

Neither  run  Ameriea  ignore  the  faet  that  the  most  trifling  incklctits 
that  occurred  in  San  Kraneiseo  were  seized  uix>n  and  made  great  inter- 
national atfairs,  nor  can  we  ignore  the  fact  that  where  Japanese  citizen!* 
were  itivolved  in  a  simple  matter  of  eduration  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment made  a  demand  upon  our  Government  that  involved  the  invasion 
of  I  lie  right  of  iueal  self  government  of  the  people  of  San  Francisco, 
and  that  our  Government  by  one  means  and  another  had  to  accede  to 
this  demand  before  regular  negotiations  could  be  resumed.  This 
extraordinary  attitude  of  Japan  toward  America  stands  out  in  broad 
contrast  with  the  attitude  assumed  toward  Great  Britain  when  acts  of 
a  seriouH  nature  were  committed  in  Vancouver^  and  when  acts  of  exclu- 
sion were  adopted  in  Australia  and  other  British  colonies.  We  can 
not  ignore  tiie  fact  that  even  now  wbatrcver  exchange  is  made  concern* 
ing  the  regulation  of  immigration,  Jajxin  always  asserts  that  the  ques- 
tion must  be  left  to  her,  whereas  it  is  in  its  very  nature  a  domestic 
question,  involving  sovereignty  within  our  own  territory. 

When  we  realize  that  in  case  of  a  war  with  Ja[>an  we  could  do  noth- 
ing prarticaUy  to  harm  that  eomitry,  whereas  we  would  be  exposed 
on  all  sides  to  injury  that  can  not  be  computed,  it  l»eiomes  a  matter  of 
absolute  necessity  for  our  jx^ace  and  tmnquillity  that  we  should  not 
only  have  a  naval  force  in  the  Pacific  as  large  as  that  of  Japan,  but 
that  on  account  of  our  stratej^ic  disadvantage  we  should  have  a  very 
sul>stantial  margin  of  superiority. 

Ijet  us  exanune  the  condition  that  now  exists.  We  have  sent  16 
buttle  ships  from  the  Atlantic.  These  have  been  joined  by  2  more 
battle  ships  on  the  Pat-itic,  making  Ls  together  with  8  armored  cruis- 
ers, making  altogether  2(5  armored  ships.  Japan  has  11  battle  shim 
in  cuimnission  and  11  arniorcd  cruisers,  making  *22  armored  vessela. 
She  will  shortly  put  in  commission  the  Ibiikt-^ud  the  Kifrauta^oi  15,(X)0 
tons,  and  before  many  weeks  will  also  put  in  commission  the  Satmtwa 
and  the  Aki^  ships  of  tlie  Dnii^Inought  type.  Cimnting  the  first  2 
ships  as  simply  two  units,  making  24,  we  mVist  make  especial  allowance 
for  the  great  power  of  the  2  JhfttidrtowjhtH, 

Our  American  ships  arc  at  least  the  equals  of  their  contemporaries 
abroad;  in  fact,  from  the  earliest  day  America  has  always  surpassed 
Europe  in  shipbuilding  possibilities  for  war  purposes.  In  the  olden 
day,  where  foreign  navies  had  3.H  guns  on  their  frigates  Am«^rica  had 
44,  In  the  latter  days  the  Oregonhn,d  as  much  power  as  the  Iloyal 
SomrrUjn^  of  nearly  50  pei  cent  greater  displacement.  On  an  aver- 
age, it  can  be  said,  roughly,  that  America  has  realized  from  'ii>  to  25 
|KM'  cent  more  power  than  other  nations  iqxm  conteujporary  ves.se Is 
of  e«|ual  size.  But  the  Kusso-Jat^ninese  war  has  revolutionized  naval 
architecture.  It  was  foun<l  that  with  the  new  systems  of  sighting 
and  gun  manipulation  ships  esm  remain  off  at  long  ranges  and  pound 
each   other  with  their  great  gunn.     Consequently,  the  intermediate 
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diber  guns  and  rapid-fire  guns  on  existing  ships  can  not  be  counted 
>n  to  render  efficient  servioe  except  in  defense  against  torpedo  attack. 
the  system  of  ^spotting  tLe  fall  of  s^hots,  and  thus  directing  the  tire^ 
also  increitse.s  the  advantage  that  comes  with   the  concentration  of 


many  guns  upon  a  .yingle  m]p.  Thcso  flapane^e  JJrtad ft fiufj/tU  ear ry 
four  12'inch  and  twelve  lU-inch  guns,  or  sixteen  great  guns  each. 
The  best  of  our  ships  only  airry  four  greiit  guns  each.  It  is  con- 
servative to  evaluate  each  of  these  Japanese  iireadmmght^  as  the 
equivalent  of  four  of  our  average  vessels.  So  that,  adding  these  two 
DrttuhunKjIdH  to  the  Japanese  tteet  of  24  vessels,  would  give  it  the 
equivalent  of  32  vessels,  or  already  a  substantial  superiority  over  the 
American  Hect» 

We  liuve  thus  stripped  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  yet  our  whole  fleet 

not  adequate  to  maintain  a  position  of  equality  with  the  Jajjanese 
eet. 

In  addition  to  these  2  Dreadnmight^  now  practically  ready  Japan 

hfLs  laid  down  2  more,  and  has  planned  to  lay  down  7  more  of  these 

rc^t  ships,  4  of  about  2,000  tons  greater  displacement  than  the  present 

reaJnoughtM  and  5  so-called  armored  cruisers  of  18,500  tons.  Amer- 
;a  has  planned  no  new  vessels  for  the  Pacific  Ocean.  A  conservative 
istinmte  would  intlicatc  that  for  the  minimum  basis  of  security  and 
safety  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  we  should  lay  down  at  least  <i  big  ships  a 
year  until  Japan  concedes  to  us  what  is  irtevitablc — the  American  con- 
trol of  the  sea  around  which  our  possessions  are  scattered. 

We  thus  find  that  our  t'ondition  of  mitional  defense  is  precarious 
both  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  we  are  driven 
to  the  realization  that  the  defense  may  be  necessary  in  both  oceans  at 
the  same  time.  It  is  natuml  that  a  power  in  Europe  preparing  f(U' 
war  with  America  should  seek  an  alliance  witli  a  power  in  Asia,  or 
that  a  powtr  in  Asia  preparing  for  war  with  America  sliould  seek  an 
alliance'  with  a  power  in  Europe.  Let  us  repeat  that  we  tuust  always 
assume  thatrlajuin  has  the  most  friendly  feeling  for  America:  fmt  this 
is  nut  inconsistent  with  our  appreciating  the  significarjce  of  the  fact 
that  Jujmn  has  entered  into  an  allituice  offensive  and  di'fensive  with 
lircat  l^ritain.  It  will  lie  recalled  that  when  Japan  was  preparing  for 
war  with  Russia  she  negotiated  a  treaty  witli  the  British  by  which  the 
British  agreed  that  if  a  Second  power  joined  Russia  that  they  would 
join  Japan.  It  became  clear  that  this  tirst  treaty  was  ample  for  all  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  formed.  It  seems  .singukir  tliat  Japan 
should  have  souglit  a  new  treaty  with  the  British  toward  the  close  of 
the  Russo-Japanese  war,  a  treaty  by  which  the  two  powers  are  to 
cooperate,  no  matter  in  what  war  either  may  become  invulverl,  if  this 
war  affects  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  in  the  regions  of  India  and 
Japan  in  the  regions  of  eastern  Asia.  Article  2  of  this  treaty  reads 
as  follows: 

If  by  reason  of  an  unprovoked  attack  or  agirresiive  action^  wherever  arii^ini?,  on  the 
part  o^  any  other  power  or  f^owe^^*,  either  contractor  l»e  invoheU  in  war  in  de(en>*f»of 
its  territorial  ri^ht^  or  special  interests  nientioried  in  Uie  preamble  (the  preamble 
B|»eaiie3  the  regions  of  ea^stern  Asia  and  of  Imlia)  the  otiier  contractor  f^haU  at  once 
come  to  the  asgifitance  of  i\^  ally,  and  both  parties  wiH  eondnct  war  in  common  and 
make  jieace  m  mutual  agreement  with  any  fMiwer  or  powers  involved  in  such  war. 

On  the  28th  of  February  the  premier  of  the  Dominion  of  Cantula, 

Sir  Wilfred  Lanrier,  in  diseu^sing  the  Jupjinese  inimigration  c|uej*tion, 
said  in  part,  that  'Mf  war  unfortnnately  occurred  they  mi^ht  M?e  the 
fleets  of  Japan  and  Great  Britain  united  in  the  northern  Pacitic  against 
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a  common  eoemy,"  proceeding  with  the  following  words:     *'  It  is  pos- 

fciif)le  that  we  may  see  this  fleet  of  Japan  weighing  auohor  from  the 
harbor  of  Vancouver  for  the  protection  of  British  interests  to  which 
w^e  attach  such  vital  importance/' 

Of  course,  a  Japanese  tieet  would  not  proceed  to  Vancouver  tc^  weigh 
anchor  to  nroceetl  to  protect  British  interests  in  the  regions  of  India. 
There  can  lie  but  one  inference  from  this  interpretation  of  the  Anglo 
Japjinche  treat3% 

Of  course  we  at  all  times  realize  the  deep  bonds  of  friendship  and 
ties  of  kirjdred  that  l>ind  n^  to  En^^land,  but  we  imist  nevertheless 
realize  that  Engfland  showed  an  inclination  to  lend  itself  to  the  South- 
ern Confederacy  during  our  civil  war;  that  it  showed  a  w^illingneBS  to 
lend  itself  to  Oermany  in  a  move  to  test  the  Monroe  doctrine  in  Ven- 
ezuela. Of  course  we  realize  that  Canada  in  a  sense  is  a  hostag-e  in 
case  of  war  with  England  alone;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  when  Great 
Britain  has  the  coopenition  of  a  power  that  could  .supply  a  vast  army, 
while  tbe  British  am  supply  the  transports  and  keep  the  oce^inscIeAr, 
Canada,  with  its  trans-Canadian  railways  and  its  bases  in  Halifax  and 
Esquimault  IjccujueH  a  base  for  tbe  invasion  of  Anu^rica. 

Our  pro|)er  investigation  of  the  question  of  national  defense  involves 
the  consideration  of  the  i)ossibility  of  a  war  with  Great  Britiiin  and 
Japan  combined,  a  war  in  which  our  flag  would  be  w^iped  from  the  sea 
ana  in  which  the  hordes  of  India  and  China,  as  well  as  Japan,  could  be 
thrown  upon  our  shores. 

The  only  rational  basis  for  a  proper  national  defense  is  for  us  to 
proceed  to  guarantee  control  cd"  the  sea  against  any  nation  of  Asia  in 
tlie  Pacitic,  and  against  any  nation  of  Europe  in  the  Atlantic^  both  at 
the  sarno  time;  wnether  we  realize  it  or  not  this  policy  is  inevitable. 
We  may  have  to  learn  our  lesson  in  the  school  of  suffering,  amidst 
humiliation  and  defeat,  but  we  will  yet  learn  the  lesson  that,  for  the 
elemental  purposes  of  self-preservation  in  fulfilling  the  very  first  duty 
that  we  owe  to  ourselves,  America  must  be  supreme  on  the  ocean. 
There  is  no  escape.  We  must,  as  long  as  present  conditions  bold, 
prepare  to  create  and  maintain  a  navy  ci|ual  to  the  combined  navies 
of  Great  Britain  and  Japan. 

But  self-preservation  is  not  the  only  duty  that  devolves  upon  a 
nation.  In  addition  to  the  duties  we  owe  to*  ourselves,  we  have  duties 
that  we  owe  to  others.  Many  Americans  may  regret  the  new  re.spon- 
sibilities  tliat  have  come  upon  this  nation,  as  a  result  of  the  w^ar  with 
Spain,  but  there  is  scarcely  one  American  in  the  whole  land  who  will 
fail  to  recognize  our  bounden  duty  to  protect  the  peoples  of  Porto 
Kico,  Cuba,  Panama,  Hawaii,  Samoa,  Alaska,  Guam,  and  toe  I*hilippine 
Islands.  It  does  not  require  any  peculiar  invest igiition  to  see  at  u 
glance  that  this  f*onnden  duty,  universally  recognized,  can  only  be 
fulhlled  through  the  control  of  tbe  sea  in  ttie  Atlantic  and  tbe  Pacilic. 

Our  forefathers  placed  upon  us  the  obligations  that  go  with  the 
Monroe  doctrine,  by  which  we  guarantee  to  the  peoples  of  this  hemi- 
sphere the  right  of  local  self-government.  South  America  is  farther 
from  us  than  from  the  great  nations  that  may  desire  to  encroach  upon 
its  peoples,  and  the  control  of  the  ocean  is  the  only  possible  way  iq 
which  we  can  fultJll  our  duty  under  the  Monroe  doctnne. 

As  intimated  above,  w^e  have  founded  peculiar  institutions  in  this 
country.  When  the  individual  States  gave  up  their  own  armaments 
the  United  States  assumed  the  responsibility  of  protecting  the  indi 
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vidual  States  in  the  free  and  full  exercise  of  their  rights  reserved  in 
the  Constitution,  inchidino-  the  ri^^'ht  of  local  Kolf-ifovernmoot.  Lust 
jear  our  central  (tovcrnment  could  not  guarantee  to  California  and 
the  other  Stjites  of  the  racitir  coast,  and  to-day  it  could  not  guarantee 
Louisiana  or  the  States  of  the  Gulf  and  Atlantic  coast,  in  the  exercise 
of  these  rights. 

Our  countrv  standi  out  alone  in  all  the  world  between  the  monarchies 
of  Europeans  thenionarchicsof  Asians  the  embodiment  of  and  ehtun- 
pion  of  the  rights  of  man,  the  rights  upon  which  individual  liberty  is 
loundi'd,  and  upon  which  we  have  budt  our  free  institutions.  Our 
country  is  thus  constituted  the  champion  of  these  institutions  and  these 
rights  for  all  the  world,  and  we  are  the  hope  of  the  oppressed  peoples 
iu  all  hmds.  We  omst  grant  to  those  wlio  flock  to  oar  shores  the 
rights  that  go  with  liberty^  hut  we  must  also  guarantee  to  a  part  of 
the  yellow  peoples  living  in  our  islands  on  the  eontines  of  Asia  the 
chance  to  work  out  a  capacity  for  self-government,  and  we  must  he 
prepared  t^:*  use  a  great  intluenee  in  the  councils  of  the  nations  that 
will  tend  more  and  more  to  bring  about  consideration  for  the  rights  of 
the  weak  and  of  the  oppressed. 

The  greatest  blessing  that  can  now  come  to  the  world  is  the  hles-sing 
of  peace,  and  yet  at  this  juncture  all  the  nations  of  Europe  have  leaped 
to  arms  and  the  nations  of  Asia  are  now  leaping  to  arms.  Under  the 
etfect  of  the  annihilation  of  spare  and  the  conquest  of  nature's  forces, 
nations  that  are  inclined  to  war  ha^e  turned  their  peoples  into  armies* 
America  is  the  one  great' nation  of  peace.  Our  country  was  founded 
by  Quakers,  FuritJins,  Huguenots — peacemakers.  It  has  l>een  devel- 
oped by  English,  French,  Dutch,  Oerman,  t'^wedish,  Italian,  and  other 
peoples,  representing  thus  the  coming  together  in  reconciliation  of  the 
great  nations  of  Europe.  We  have  grown  to  our  present  stature  of 
greatness  in  processes  of  agriculturalj  industrial,  and  commercial 
expansion,  developing  the  continent  along  the  lines  of  peace.  In  our 
dail}^  lives  we  hate  no  people;  we  long  to  destroy  no  people;  we  have 
no  territorial  ambitions,  no  envies,  and  are  living  the  life  of  peace. 

In  all  the  threat  and  danger  of  war  the  world  over,  by  the  close 
proximity  now  of  the  nations  of  the  white  race  that  hav^e  hated  each 
other  for  ages,  and  by  the  coming  together  of  the  white  race  and  the 
yellow  mce  in  the  Pacitic  Ocean,  the  duty  devolves  upon  America  to 
reach  out  her  hand  and  maintain  the  peace,  a  p(?ace  that  can  only  come 
through  the  intluence  of  the  constmint  of  a  great  navy,  until  the  time 
when  an  international  organization  has  been  created,  an  organization 
under  whose  ethcieut  working  America  and  all  other  nations  could 
give  up  their  navies. 

The  world  needs  the  potential  intluence  of  a  great  American  navy 
to  maintain  the  open-door  policy  in  China  and  i>revent  the  invasion 
and  seizure  of  that  country,  which  would  mean  a  tirebrand  aintjug  the 
nations.  America  demanded  of  Russia  to  retire  from  Manchuria,  as 
she  had  promised,  but  tliere  was  nothing  to  back  up  that  demand,  and 
Russia  remained,  and  this  unwarranted  policy  brought  un  the  Kusso- 
Japanese  wan  If  any  nation  now  iuvacfes  China  and  America  makes 
a  suuilar  demand  and  is  nna!)le  to  back  up  that  demand,  such  an  occupa- 
tion of  China  will  set  the  world  on  tire.  Thus  thenifjst  vital  interests, 
associated  with  the  fundamental  duty,  self-preservation,  and  the  most 
sacred  obligations  associated  with  our  duties  to  the  world  all  join  to 
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demand  the  control  of  the  ocean  by  America  in  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Paciiic  alike* 

Our  invi^stiofation  show.s  that  at  the  present  outlook  6  additioaiil 
Imttle  sliipsthn  year  would  he  required  for  the  Pacific  and  0  additional 
battle  ships  tbis\voar  for  the  Atlantic— a  total  of  12  for  both  oceans. 
Even  if  tnis  should  be  cut  square  in  half,  on  the  8Uj>positioii,  which  h 
not  adniissihle,  that  the  same  vessels  are  available  m  both  oceans,  we 
would  fstili  have  the  nece^^sity  for  6  battle  ships  this  year*  and  the 
recommendation  of  the  Admhii^^t ration  for  4  is  an  absolute  bed  rock 
minimum. 

I  know  that  niany  people  who  have  not  looked  careful Ij'  into  this 
matter  stand  against  such  a  naval  establishment  for  various  rea4§om, 
all  of  which  are  utterly  nntenaltle.  Many  are  opposed  to  an  adequate 
prot^rnunme  because  it  is  expensive.  The  truth  is,  the  more  expensive 
the  better,  for  while  other  nations  Ivave  j^uined  their  advantage  by 
taking  men  away  from  work  and  organizing  armies,  we  have  left  our 
men  at  work  and  have  the  advantage  of  greater  resources,  so  that  we 
can  afford  the  expense  of  a  great  navy,  and  they  can  not.  The  whole 
qticstiiin  is  a  relative  one.  The  more  exi.>ensive  we  make  naval  power, 
the  quicker  military  nations  that  contest  our  rights  to  supremacy  on  the 
sea  nmst  drop  behind.  The  more  biu'densoaie  we  make  the  carrying 
of  great  armaments,  the  quicker  the  military  nations  stagge ring- under 
the  loads  will  he  willing  to  join  us  in  evolving  an  adetiuate  system  of 
collective  protection,  which  would  enalile  us  all  to  give  up  these  arma- 
URnits.'  The  true  way  to  hasten  the  disarmalnent  of  the  nations  is  to 
speedly  increase  the  hurden  of  the  armaments. 

I  realize  perfectly  that  the  revenues  this  year  are  not  as  lar^  in 
conlpaI^ison  to  expenditures  as  were  the  revenues  last  year,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  there  are  over  ^iJ5U,0<)U,000  of  available  cash  in  the 
Treasury,  in  addition  to  $150, iXHJ.CHK)  reserve,  and  this  is  the  time  of 
all  others  when  cash  thus  stored  up  should  be  put  into  circulation;  not 
that  1  would  advise  the  expenditure  of  a  single  dollar  except  in  a  most 
economical  and  a  judicious  way,  but  just  now,  as  a  tinancial  policj^ 
the  Government  should  not  talk  hard  times.  On  the  contrary  nothing 
would  fie  wiser  than  to  put  out  some  of  this  money  into  the  building 
of  great  ships,  some  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  some  on  the  Pacific  coast; 
some  in  Government  navv-yards.  some  in  private  shipyards.  This 
would  strengthen  public  cf>ntidence  and  give  employment  to  the  idle. 
Expenditure  in  the  building  of  ships  encourages  more  diversified 
industries  than  expenditures  in  any  other  possible  form  of  public 
work, 

I  appreciate  that  the  "^^  watchdogs  of  the  Treasury*^  are   doing  a 
great  service  in  scrutinizing  all  the  proposed  appropriations,  but  a 
watchdog  should  not  repel  friends  who  are  coming  to  help  alongf  with 
L  enemie^s  coming  to  loot, 

I  There  is  an  outlook  for  substantial  saving  in  matters  of  aduiinistra- 

I  tion  and  maintenance,  but  it  can  be  said  that  every  dollar  put  into  new 

^^        ships  brings  in  a  full  return. 

^H  borne  take  the  position  that  money  would  better  be  spent  in  other 

^H  avenues,  such  as  internal  iinprttvements;  and  constantly  we  hear  Mem- 
^H  bers  state  that  thev  would  rather  see  money  put  into  rivers  and  har- 
^H  bors,  into  puVjlic  buildings  and  the  like,  as  though  there  were  conflict 
^B  between  protection  and  these  advantage's.  You  might  as  well  tell  a 
^^        great  city  not  to  have  a  police  force,  but  to  put  its  money  into  schools^ 
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hospitals,  and  the  like.  The  tmtb  is,  trauquillitv  und  peace  are  neces- 
miry  for  tlie  safe  and  eti'iTtlvo  exercise  of  hII  autivitieM,  America 
iniLst  have  tranquillity  in  which  to  carry  on  lier  internal  iniprovenients 
and  work  out  her  destiny,  and  her  finst  provision  should  be  for  insur- 
ance of  tranquillity.  Our  Navy  is,  from  a  business  point  of  view,  a 
matter  of  insurance.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  insure  our  lives  and  our 
property.  As  a  nation  we  should  not  hesitate  to  insure  our  country's 
security  and  tranquillity.  Tlie  rate  of  insurance,  havinjjf  retrard  to  the 
stupendous  interests  involved,  as  pointed  out  previously,  become>s  very 
small — less  than  one-tenth  of  1  |>er  cent — toe  cheapest  insurance  on 
earth. 

Some  have  thought  that  because  ships  rapidly  become  obsolete  it  is 
waste  of  money  to  build  them.  The  fact  Is  the  more  rapidly  they 
bt-come  obsolete  the  better  it  is  for  America,  We  can  afford  to  rebuild 
new  navies  better  than  can  the  other  nations.  Ix't  us  try  to  have  the 
navies  of  the  world  become  obsolete  as  fast  as  possible,  and  let  it  be 
borne  in  mind  that  while  our  ships  are  becounn^^  obsolete  tiiey  are 
guamutceing  our  peace.  It  is  a  simple  question  of  a  choice  between 
peace  with  the  Navy  and  war  without  it.  There  can  be  no  question 
about  this*  We  are  a  great  peace,  industrial  nation;  never  have  been 
aggressive  toward  any  other  nation,  and  never  will  desire  to  attack  any 
other  nation.  If  we  have  a  jjreat  navy,  no  other  nation  will  desire  to 
attack  us.  If  we  do  not  Iiave  a  great  nnvy^  we  hold  out  an  invitation 
and  a  teniptation  to  the  military  nations  on  the  other  side  of  the  oceans 
to  attack  us. 

1  pointed  out  above  how  if  America  had  had  an  adetpmte  navy,  by 
prevailing  ujK>n  Russia  to  withdraw  from  Manchuria  we  might  have 
spared  the  world  the  war  between  Russia  and  Japan.  It  should  now 
be  pointed  out  that  had  we  had  an  adequate  navy  we  could  have  spared 
ourselves  practically  ill  I  of  the  foreign  wars  we  have  ever  had. 

1  have  heretofore  referred  to  the  importance  of  a  margin  of  superi- 
ority. When  the  war  with  Sixain  was  approacliing  our  Navy  appeared 
upon  analysis  to  be  about  on  an  equality  with  the  navy  of  Spain.  In 
such  cases  each  nation  has  contidence  in  its  own  nav\\  If  we  had  had  3 
or  4  battle  ships  in  addition  to  the  4  we  had,  it  is  safe  to  say  there  would 
have  been  no  war  with  Spain.  The  war  with  Spain  has  cost  this 
country  directly  and  indirectly  upward  of  J?1,4(KJ,000,OUO.  Fifteen 
miUion  dollars  put  into  battle  ships  in  advance  would  have  saved  it  all. 
The  navy  is  a  preventive  against  the  disease  of  war,  and  as  such  it 
makes  the  best  mvestment  on  earth  for  the  nation. 

Similarly,  in  li^ltJ,  if  we  had  had  a  big  navy  the  British  would  not 
have  violated  our  rights  on  the  high  seas  and  there  would  have  been 
no  war,  and  Washington  City  would  not  have  been  burned. 

The  war  V»efore  that  with  the  Barl>arv  jii rates  came  alioot  l>ecause 
we  did  not  have  a  navy  adequate  to  protect  our  commerce  in  the  Straitjs 
of  Gibmltar, 

Before  that,  in  1800,  France  would  not  respect  our  rights  as  neutral, 
and  war  came  as  a  consequence. 

Witliout  dwelling  upon  the  blood  poured  out  and  the  sorrow  and 
demori ligation  incurred  by  these  wars,  the  cold  cost  in  dollars  and 
cents  has  been  a  hundred  times  more  than  the  cost  of  a  navv  that 
would  have  prevented  them  all.  It  is  the  same  to-day;  every  dollar  we 
put  in  ships,  if  we  have  sulKcient  to  give  us  a  margin  of  superiority 
lu  the  two  oceans,  will  save  us  hundreds  and  thousands  of  dolhirs  that 
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would  otherwiise  be  lo«t  in  the  worst  of  all  diseases*  the  destro; 
disease  of  war. 

8orr>e  have  mis^vin^s  that  launching  upon  a  policy  of  naval  expan 
8ion  would  produce  bud  effecU  upon  our  people,  leading  us  into  th 
paths  of  militarism,  injuring  our  institutions,     Th<'V  forget  that  navie^y 
wi  pointed  out,  do    not  produce    militarism,  anil   never  have  over- 
thrown civil  governments.     The  Navv  at  it8  present  size  does  not  pro- 
duce any  more  militariMU)  than  it  dicl  when  we  had  no  battle  ships^,  andj 
it  would  not  produce  any  more  militarism  if  we  had  5o  battle  ^hips.' 
It  in,  an  already  shown,  the  great  standing  army  in  the  midi^t  of  a  peo- 
ple that  pnxiuces  the  n»ilitarisni.     If  America  will  have  a  great  nary 
she  can  .save  herself  from  the  possible  necessity  of  having  to  have  aj 
great  standing  army  that  would  be  liable  to  produce  milibiri.sm 
we  have  a  great  nav^y  we  can  «ave  ourselves  from  war,  the  .supremi 
agency   of  miUtarisni.      Anyone    sincerely  desirous  of   saving    ou 
cc»ut»try  from  real  dangers  of  militarism  should  join  preeminently 
building  up  a  great  navy  to  insure  peace  with  all  the  world. 

There  are  others  who  fear  that  if  we  quicken  our  pace  the  other 
nations  will  quicken  their  pat^es,  which  is  not  an  accurate  a.ssumptioR, 
for  the  good  reason  that  other  nations  quicken  their  jmces  anyhow, 
racing  with  each  other,  running  h^^  fast  as  they  can  already.  Aiitcriea 
is  the  only  nation  that  simply  loiters  along. 

Some  fear  that  our  having  a  great  navy  might  have  a  bad  etTect  upon 
the  re^t  of  the  world,  on  tlie  assumption  that  we  should  set  the  rest  of 
the  world  an  example  of  strength  toward  righteuusness.  This  is  true, 
but  it  must  be  the  righteousness  founded  on  real  strennrth.  The  trouble 
with  the  su  tie  ring  world  to-day  is  that  the  power  on  tlie  high  seas  rests 
in  the  hands  of  the  great  military  powers  who  do  not  hesitate  to  take 
advantage  of  their  strength  in  dcalint^  with  the  weak  and  the  helple.Hs. 
The  best  effect  possible  would  be  felt  if  our  great  imtion  of  peace,  that 
stands  for  righteousness  and  justice  and  hrotherhood  betvfecn  peoples, 
should  have  a  great  nav}'  and  share  more  and  more  the  power  upon  ^ 
the  high  seas  \vDere  the  nations  meet  V 

There  are  others  who  fear  to  trust  America  with  all  the  power  that 
goes  with  a  great  navy*  They  fear  that  she  would  be  tempted  to 
abuse  the  power,  would  put  a  chip  on  her  shoulder  and  play  the  part  of 
a  bull}'.  A  moment's  glance  at  the  nature  of  our  pKJi>Ie  shows  this  to 
be  utt(.vrly  unfounded.  The  average  American  citizen  does  not  hate 
an}'  other  i>eople,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  create  a  public  opinion 
that  would  bring  about  the  abuse  of  our  power. 

In  other  lands  rulers  and  monan  hs  can  eause  nations  to  pursue  the 

Eolicy  of  a  bully.  Of  course,  there  may- be  good  monarchs  as  well  as 
ad  monarchs,  but  there  never  could  l)e  a  bad  American  people.  We 
all  rtnilize  that  the  surest  repository  for  liberty  is  our  ninety  millions 
of  free  men.  Likewise  the  surest  repository  for  jmwer,  while  power 
is  needed,  is  our  ninety  millions  of  peaceable  men.  These  people  who 
find  difficulty  in  trusting  their  own  country  seem  to  take  no  exception 
to  the  fact  that  the  British  to-day  have  a  navy  nearly  three  times  the  size 
of  our  Navy  or  any  otlier  navy  in  the  world.  Can  they  trust  the  British 
with  such  power  better  than  they  coultj  the  Americans  i  ( ireat  Britain 
and  all  otlier  great  military  |x>wers  have  enemies  and  maintain  their 
navies  specifically  for  war,  America  has  no  enemy  and  nmintiiins  her 
Navy  specilically  for  peace,     Some  nation   must  have  the   biggest 
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Inavy.     Which  ought  it  to  be?    Clearly,  of  all  the  natiotij^  it  ought  to 

[be  Ajuerira,  the  pea«.'e  nation ! 

For  Aiiioricji  to  have  a  great  navj  at  tht^  juncture  is  the  true  policy 

I  to  reach  in  the  shortest  tinic  a  system  of  intemationHl  organization 
under  which  uU  nations  ran  give  up  their  navies.  It  is  the  true  i)olicy 
to  get  rid  of  navies.     We  are  still  living  at  the  neriod  where  nations 

j  have  to  have  navies,  and  as  long  as  nations  have  to  have  navies  America, 

[the  peace  nation,  oupht  to  have  the  great<*st  navy, 

f  There  are  some  who  confound  this  policy  with  that  of  advocating 
the  rule  of  force.     On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  policy  which  in  the  short- 

'  est  time  and  in  the  most  etfective  way  can  put  an  cud  to  the  reign  of 
iTiight  and  brute  force.  Many  conceive  that  out  among  the  nations  it 
is  Tike  it  is  in  a  civilized  community,  where  attending  to  one's  own 
business  and  having  righteousness  for  one's  guide  one  i&  safe  and 
secure.  On  the  contrary,  out  among  the  natii»ns  there  is  no  system  of 
protection,  no  organized  svstcui  of  jurisurudence,  and  it  is  like  it  is  on 
the  frontier  before  courts  have  been  estsinlished,  Uef^ue  law  is  enforced, 
and  even  before  sheritTs  and  constables  and  marshals  are  constituted. 
On  such  a  frontier  the  cau^e  of  peace  and  righteousness  and  love  is 
advanced  by  the  peacealile  people  having  power  to  keep  the  aggressive 
and  malevolent  in  check  unlil  by  combined  action  law  becomes 
supreme. 

There  are  some  who  fanc}"  that  this  policv  of  having  a  great  navy 
is  not  in  keeping  with  the  teachings  of  tlie  Master.  They  think  of  the 
Master  s  reference  to  nonrcsistance  and  utterly  unsinteri)ret  his  teach- 
ing. The  full  teaching  was  ''resist  not  evil,"  but  *^ overcome  evil 
witli  good.'"  HaiTu  not  one's  brother  and  strike  not  in  anger  is  true 
Christian  teaching,  but  to  fold  one's  hands  and  let  sin  and  wickedness 
prevail  are  utterly  unchristian.  This  forn»  of  nonrcsistance  is  more 
in  conformity  with  the  teiwhings  of  Coufucius.  The  Christian  is  a 
soldier.  The(.'hristian  church  is  the  church  mill  tjiTTt  FT  the  other 
doctrine  ha3~^re vailed,  there  would  have  been  ^o  martyrs — they 
would  not  have  resisted  the  religious  teachings  of  their  day;  there 
wx>uld  have  been  no  Kefonnation;  there  would  have  been  no  Magna 
Charta,  no  Hill  of  Rights,  no  Declaration  of  Independence;  there 
would  have  been  no  America.  All  the  world  would  be  like  parts  of 
central  Asia,  where  Confucianism  reigns — would  be  slowly  dying. 
The  Master  taught  action  and  achievement,  and  at  times  hi»  teaching 
took  the  form  of  an  exam|>le  of  etrectiveness  by  positive  interference 
and  even  retrilnition.  In  the  case  of  the  fig  tree  on  the  side  of  the 
rotuL  the  Master  in  the  presence  of  his  disciples  blighted  the  tree,  root 
and  ln*ancli,  in  spite  of  its  fair  leaves,  !»ecause  it  had  no  fruit.  When  he 
expelled  the  money  changers  from  the  temple  he  did  not  stop  to  argue 
with  them,  but  went  prepared  and  with  a  scourge  drove  them  out  All 
through  his  teachings  this  idea  of  action  and  achievement  runs.  When 
his  disciples  asked  niui  as  to  who  would  go  to  heaven,  be  told  them: 
*'  Not  every  one  tliat  saith  unto  uie,  Ltjrd,  Lord,  shall  enter  the  king- 
dom of  heaven:  but  be  that  doeth  the  will  of  mv  Father  w^hiih  is  in 
heaven/'  Not  in  abstract  praying,  but  in  jAngible,  effective  working/ 
lies  the  tr  ueTroadt  o  warrT^i  Tv^t  flo  n  *  ^  / 

•^  It  may  be  remarked  thtit  at  this  critical  juncture,  when  the  world  ii 
drifting  toward  wars,  that  the  failure  on  tne  part  of  America  to  build 
up  the  naval  power  adequate  to  keep  peace  in  the  Pacilic  Ocean  will 
11,  Rep.  I31>8.  |jtL\  60-1 2 
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be  liable  to  entail  not  only  a  war  between  America  and  Japan,  but 
ultiniatel}'  a  war  l)etween  the  white  race  and  the  yellow  race,  and 
engender  a  hatred  and  anmr  between  the  races  that  would  prevent  the 
carry ine  of  the  gospel  of  pNea(*e  thi*oughout  Asia.     The  true  policj' 

I"^for  a  Christian  to  advocate  is  to  have  his  country,  the  great  peace 
country,  keep  the  peace  secure  and  create  the  opportunity  for  the 
church  to  reach  the  myriads  of  Asia  and  carry  tne  gospel  **  until 
every  knee  shall  l)ow.'" 

In  conclusion,  we  reconmiend  that  4  first-class  }>attlo  shii>s  should  be 
authorized  in  this  bill. 

1.  Because  they  are  necessary  to  the  security  of  our  vital  interests 
as  exposed  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

2.  because  the}-  are  necessary  to  the  security  of  our  vital  interests 
as  exposed  in  Pacific  Ocean. 

3.  Because  thev  are  necessary  if  Americ*a  would  maintain  her  pres- 
ent relative  position  of  world  strength. 

4.  Because  they  are  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Monroe 
doctrine. 

5.  liecause  they  are  necessary  for  the  fulfillment  of  our  duty  of  pro- 
tection to  h(»lpless  peoples  in  tfee  islands  of  the  seas. 

G.  Because  they  are  necessary  for  the  peaceful  conduct  of  our  sys- 
tem of  government  in  guaranteeing  to  individual  States  the  full  and 
free  exercise  of  their  rights  of  local  self-government  as  provided  by 
our  Constitution. 

7.  Because  they  are  necessary  for  the  securitv  of  our  just  rights  in 
distant  markets,  and  notablv  in  the  markets  of  China,  and  in  maintain- 
ing the  open-door  policy  oi  ecjual  opportunity  ui>on  which  alone  can 
the  peace  of  the  world  l)e  preserved. 

8.  Because  they  are  necessary  to  remove  the  temptation  to  aggres- 
sion upon  us  on  the  jmrt  of  other  powers,  and  thus  are  necessary  as  a 
guaranty  of  pea<'e. 

9.  Because  they  are  necessary  to  permanenti}'  control  the  race  (jues- 
tion  now  arising  on  the  Pacific,  upon  which  control  will  hinge  the 
chances  for  our  peace  and  friendship  with  the  natives  of  the  yellow 
race  and  the  ultimate  reconciliation  of  the  white  race  and  the  yellow 
race,  upon  which  will  hinge  the  |x^ai*e  of  the  world  and  the  progress 
of  civilization. 

10.  B<^causo  naval  power  is  the  true  form  of  power  for  America  to 
employ  for  national  defense  until  the  time  when  international  organiza- 
tion is  effected,  as  naval  power  does  not  entail  militarism,  and  can  give 
us  complete  security  from  the  amiies  of  the  world  while  our  people 
continiie  their  peaceful  occupations. 

11.  Because  building  up  trie  Navy  of  America,  the  peace  nation,  we 
not  only  provide  for  peace  at  home,  hut  contribute  to  the  ascendancy 
of  thos(».  world  policies  that  contribute  to  |)eace  al)r()jid. 

12.  Because  to  cut  down  the  numl)er  of  vessels  to  two  is  to  trifle 
with  the  margin  of  strength  upon  which  the  whole  question  of  peace 
and  war  may  hinge,  thus  endangering  the  very  object  for  which  the 
whole  Navy  exists. 

Iv^.  Because  an  adecjuate  naval  strength  in  guarant(»eing  peace,  saves 
the  stiUHMKlous  costs  of  war  and  of  pensions  that  follow  war. 

14.  Because  it  is  a  wise  financial  and  economic  policy  at  this  juncture 
to  put  out  into  needed  shipbuilding,  that  stimulates  all  the  industries, 
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part  of  the  large  cash  balance  carried  an  a  surplus  in  the  Treasury, 
thus  giving  employment  to  tens  of  thousands  of  unemployed,  and 
stren^henmg  the  public  confidence,  and  stimulating  renewed  activities 
in  agriculture,  industry,  commerce,  and  finance. 

15.  Beciiuse  it  is  in  line  with  the  real  laws  of  progress,  and  would 
promote  the  cause  of  arbitration  and  peace  upon  which  alone  a  Christian 
brotherhood  can  be  built. 

K.  P.  HOBSON. 
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THE  AMERICAN  MERCHANT  MARINE 


•'  I  HAVE  ALWAYS  BEEX,  AND  ALWAYS  EXPECT  TO  BE, 
A  SINCEUE  FlUEN'D  OF  OUR  SHIPPING  IXDUSTUIES  AND 
AN  ADVOCATP:  of  HONEST  LEGISLATION  TO  UESTOIIE 
OUR  MERCHANT  MARINE '» 


SPEECH 


OF  ^ 


HON.  WILLIAM  SULZER 


OF    NEW  YORK 


IN  THE 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


MAY  18,  1008 
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SPEECH 

OF 

HON.    WILLIAM    SULZER. 


TUt'  ITouae  bt4ng  In  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  tlic  state  of 
Iho  l^Dloo,  aiKl  lifivlDi?  under  consideration  the  hill  (IT.  R,  21940 J  uinJfi- 
InK  npijroprlations  tn  supjily  (lt?tieleociei?  In  the  iiiii>rc>]M'iatlE)Qs  for  the 
tiseal  year  ending  June  ;iO,  1D08,  tind  for  prior  yearii,  nnd  for  other 
purposes — 

Mi\  SULZER  said : 

Mr,  CtiATHMAN :  I  rif^L*  to  dlscusss  a  matter  of  much  motiient 
to  the  people  of  ihiM  ixmiitry.  I  am  no\\\  always  Jiave  1i<?en, 
and  ahvaj'S  expecl  to  be,  a  friend  of  the  American  Navy, 
of  Hb  growtb,  of  its  siieeesii,  of  its  welfare,  and  of  its  glory. 
I  iK^lleve  tliat  this  Government  slioohl  have  one  of  tbe 
Uo*st  navies  in  till  the  world — not  for  offense,  but  for  defense, 
not  to  provolve  war,  btit  for  our  protection,  and  as  a  guaranty 
i)f  peace,  A  stroaiy:  navy  is  nationnl  peace  insurance.  Tu-day, 
bnwever,  we  are  having  nnieb  ditticulty  in  getting  tbe  rlgltt 
kind  of  men  to  enlist  hi  the  Navy  to  man  bur  nmi?t\iflceat  ships. 
The  quota  is  far  from  being  fllle*L  The  personnel  is  not  up 
til  the  standard  of  the  ship*?.  The  <iovermnent  neeJs  now  more 
liien  iMid  better  men,  and  the  best  way  to  i;et  ^mu}  meu  and 
better  men  in  the  Navy  is  to  have  a  prreat  merchant  marine  as 
a  training  schoui,  and  in  case  of  war  as  an  auxiliary  imvy,  A 
navy  without  an  auxiliary  merchant  marine  is  badly  haudi- 
cappt^l.  This  Government  to-day  has  a  |)oorer  mereliant  ma- 
rine than  any  third-class  power  in  the  world,  ami  the  reasoa  for 
it  Is  be<jaiise  we  do  not  enact  honest  leiu^i  slat  ion  lo  build  up 
our  merchant  mariae  as  it  Bhould  be  bnllt  up  ainnm'  eonHtitu- 
thuial  lines  atid  in  accordance  with  vvells^'ltb  d  deep-sea  navi- 
gatiou  prlncii»les.  We  liave  not  as  gCMjd  a  merelutnt  marine  to- 
day as  we  had  one  huudred  years  ago.  We  have  not  the  ton- 
nage on  the  hii;h  Heas  to-day  that  we  had  one  huudred  years 
ago,  and  the  fault  is  all  onr  own. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  fact,  ami  a  most  deplorable  fact,  and 
every  man  who  Jjas  investigated  the  subject  knows  it,  that  we 
have  less  registered  tommKe  for  oeeati -carrying  tra*le  toMlay 
than  we  had  one  hum]r4^1  years  a^jo.  In  ISOS  tbe  rult^^n^l  States/ 
with  a  i*opuhitlon  uf  less  than  !MKMUhm>  luhabilatds.  ovvuedl 
more  registert^d  louuage  for  ocerin-carrylng  trade  tiinu  the 
United  States  la  ims,  with  a  fiopnlation  of  nearly  IMM^'mMmXK 
The  American  tonnage  in  IWS  was  over  i)iKl.(MM),  nud  it  is  now 
less  than  ^OlMXo.  and,  what  is  worst*  still,  it  slmwed  an  actual 
decrease  of  more  than  (>,(XH[)  tons  last  year.  In  I  SOS  Anjerican 
ships*  Hyhig  the  American  Hag  and  manned  by  American  salIors» 
earrletl  over  IKI  i«t  cent  of  our  deep  sea  trade  and  a  great  part 
of  that  of  all  the  countries  of  Eurt»pe.  To-dtiy  we  carry  very 
little  of  our  own  tiade  and  practically  none  of  other  eounlrlL*s, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  slituild  be  the  foremost  mari- 
time power  hi  the  world.  x\l<u"e  than  nine-tenths  of  our  once 
great  and  powerful  deep-sea  tieet  has  vanished,  si  ad  not  one  aew 
keel  for  an  oceau-goiug  ship  is  being  laid  to-day  on  either  our 
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Atlaiiltc  or  Pacl5c  coast,  whUo  tbo  vessels  of  forel^  itntlofss 
thrnti^  otir  portB  ami  nu>iiopo]i7«e  luurc  lUan  Diac-tent^  of  all 

our  ImjKJrt  t\in\  exi)ort  commerce. 

Iii  lsf»S  over  Oi:  ijor  ceut  of  our  export  and  Import  trade  was 
cnrrUnl  lu  American  bottoms;  iti  IDOS  less  than  S  per  cent  of  our 
3mp«^rt8  ami  <:»JC[>oi  Is  are  carrloil  in  AniOTlcan  ships.  The  United 
suites  iniya  to  the  owners  of  foreign  dtx*ivsr:i  vessels  for  con- 
vejing  our  freijjbts  and  pnssengrers  over  !?2<m  t  year,  and 

miieh  of  this  vajit  simi  of  niouey  goet?  to  th^  -  of  forclgti 

steiiujers  which  are  regularly  enrolled  on  tUu  nitre  bant  cruiser 
liRta  of  Enrniiean  govemments,  manned  by  naval  reserve  olli- 
ecm  and  ^iiiors,  and  avallahle  tot  Smmedtate  vervice  agalust  os 
In  cnsB  of  uar. 

It  Is  a  inaHer  of  mncli  r«WPPt  thut  the  few  Repnidlettiis  In 
Conirress  wbo  control  iind  dielate  b^glslatioti  Ht^ek  to  reiiicnly 
tbe  HUuntion  by  ship  subhidle55,  and  benoe  earn^^flly  fnvnr  find 
eloQueiitiy  ndvncate  a  abip-snbsbly  bill,  wbieb  la  t\o  remedy  at 
nil,  hut  i\  mere  temjiorary  nuiki'Hblft  to  rob  tbe  iimtiy  for  tti<» 
lirnofit  of  tbe  fe^'  by  taklnjf  money  ont  of  the  poekef*?  of  Hie 
t)ixpny*TH  ^nernUy  and  jrivlnp  !t  to  n  few  fjivi>ri*ii  bidlvblitnls. 

I  ,  '  d  to  tbU  FUbmdy  ittdb'y.  The  tn  i-'-y 
n\  it,  wUl  never  conspnt  to  ft.  A  ho 
\t'j;\  iMM  i-i  only  a  t»'^' — »  ••  ""client,  ninl  u*y  r-m-  ww"  nnut-r* 
Htandw  Ibis  Hubjert   I                            hIiikN*  nionient  that  It  iiill 

-  po  v<K'IfernnsJy  rlaini. 
n  IxHHis,  uprntttity,  and  U  ne\Y»r  Unm 
'^inpHsbbij:  ttie  pur- 
pose desired*  All  history  proves  It  conrlnslvidy.  Wherever 
and  wbonever  li  has  been  tried  It  has  fatk*<l.  In  my  opinbm,  If 
a  HMbNldy  bill  sbould  |mHS  it  would  ntit  it»fitnre  onr  Amrrleati 
merrbatit  jnjirhie  nr  aid  matiMifilly  our  MilpbnUdUj^  i»Tdimtrles. 

II  Is  a  wn?<re  tjf  time  to  talk  abcnit  sbip  ffubsldieK,  and  I  l>elic»ve 
every  bnirest  Americnn  Is  ab?*obiiely  opposefl  to  tljiiii.  \Vc» 
mt«bt  ju*il  an  well  pass  n  bill  to  pay  a  wub^idy  to  every  man 
wbn  prows  u  busliel  of  wheat,  or  a  barrel  of  potaVoc*?.  or  a 
ball"  of  cotton,  or  who  makes  n  w^jron,  or  ImlldH  a  loiHrniotive, 
nn  to  pay  a  subsidy  to  a  man  wbo  builds  a  ship  or  sails  n 
Yep«c*l. 

Tbe  ta?cpayer»  of  our  eountry.  burdened  now  almost  beyonO 
end n ranee,  are  oppowd  to  «ldp  sabfiltllps.  Tbey  ai*e  opposed  to 
any  i;ift  bllL  Hiey  say  m>  privatr  business  intorosts  t^bould  be 
aided  by  direcl  grants  from  tlie  Treasury.  Sbip  snlisldios  are 
subversive  tif  Ibo  etermtl  prliielpleR  of  Justice  and  eijuallty, 
ecntrary  to  tbe  tbef>ry  of  our  free  Inst  J  tut  ions,  of  donbtftd  ex- 
pediency, and  at  war  witb  tbo  spirit  of  tbe  Constitution*  Gon- 
press  bag  no  ixnver  to  Kid>sidlze  any  trade  or  any  calling  or 
any  business  on  land  or  sea  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers  of 
our  eountry. 

Jlr.  ('halruiau^  I  have  always  been,  and  always  exiiect  to  be, 
a  sincere  friend  of  our  stbippiui?  Industries  and  an  entbusiastlc 
advocate  of  Just  and  i>roper  and  honest  leplslatitni  that  will 
build  up  and  restore  our  nierebaut  marine.  I  believe  every  true 
Ameriean  desln:*?  tbe  supremacy  of  American  ships  In  our  over- 
seas carrying  trade,  but  1  believe  tbey  prefer  it  along  the  lines 
of  tonnap^  taxes,  and  not  l»y  subsidies.  Tbey  see  no  necessity 
of  t  a  kin  IX  money  out  of  the  Treasury  and  paying  It  to  tbe  present 
trust  owner*  of  ships  for  doing  what  they  arc  already  doing; 
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and  llioftc*  mosit  convorsnnt  with  tlio  suhjoct  evoii  fro  fwi  fur  as  to 
dec'hire  that  this  subsidy  Ht^-hriao,  if  euacttnl  Into  law,  will  not 
}ny  a  iifw  ket^l  la  atiy  Amtnieau  i^hipyanl  or  st^cart?  on  jiihll- 
tionnl  ton  r»f  freight  of  overseas  roinnioree.  PmetiriiHy  oxtny 
dollar  KranttHl  will  go  to  the  shiijs  now  afl(mt  owned  by  the 
ehipphig  trust. 

Ship  suhsidies  do  not  huUd  ships — they  create  ocean-trading 
mono[K:dies.  Ship  subsidies  will  not  give  workmen  em  ploy  men  t 
ia  AjiuTlcan  shipyards— the  mouey  will  sln^i>Iy  go  into  \lu^  rnpii- 
chms  pockets  of  the  plutocratic  iienelic^aries  of  liie  shipphig 
trust.  Every  scheme  of  IhLs  klud  simply  perndt^  ri»si>ectable 
corruption  and  benefits  tlie  few  at  tlie  exix>nse  of  the  many. 
The  firinciple  of  ship  subsidies  is  luhorontly  wrong  and  ai>8o 
lutely  lade  fen  sihle — It  is  unrepubllain,  im  democratic,  and  un- 
American,  and  no  mnn  who  understands  the  question  can  justify 
the  steal  in  the  face  of  the  facts.  If  the  Congress  shotild  pass  a 
ship'subsldy  bill  I  believe  the  pe<:>pie  will  demand  its  repenl  In 
less  than  live  years,  but  I  liope  the  wisdom  of  this  House*  will 
never  pcrndt  such  an  iniiiuitous  bill  to  puss, 

Xow%  Jlr  Chairiuan,  if  we  want  t«>  nstore  our  merclmnt 
ninrlae,  and  gain  oar  lost  prestige  on  the  high  seas,  we  unist 
go  l>aek  to  first  principles,  and  return  to  the  |>oik*les  of  the  early 
Bta teamen  of  our  country,  whose  wi^e  niid  far-seeing  legisla- 
tion in  those  doys  made  us  the  unstress  of  the  seas.  I  huva 
earnestly  sought  to  do  this  ever  sliiee  I  have  Jieen  In  Con- 
gress, bot  thus  far  without  success,  I  liave  a  bill  now  pend- 
ing  and  which  lias  beini  i"eading  for  years,  which  si*eks  to  ac- 
complish in  this  niatter  what  the  people  desire*  It  is  a  siajple 
yet  comprehensive  measure  for  a  diseriminMbjry  graduated  Urn- 
nage  lax  in  favor  of  American  bottonis.  If  U  were  adoirted  it 
would  restore  our  merchant  marine  and  uot  tuke  one  doiiiir  out 
of  the  pookets  of  the  taxpnyers  of  our  country.  I  send  this  bill 
of  ndne  to  the  Clerk's  desk  and  ask  to  have  it  read  in  my  time* 

The  Clerk  read  as  fidlows : 
A  TjIU   (IL  K.  18077)   to  regulnte  commerce  with  foreign  iifitiont?,  bo  &a 

to   oqualtza  the  footing   of   American   vessola   witli   f<jrciirn.    to   make 

preffTtnice  for  the  uko  of  Aiii<*rlrun  wbias  in  our  own  tittcks  to  extend 

UK*  postal  service  by  American  stetiinismps,  and  to  promote  otmjmer* 

cial  Independence, 

Be  it  i'ltnctcd,  etc..  That  tlie  Inw  relating  to  vfissels.  to  the  cllltI<^a  hdd 
ypon  toDnaee,  and  to  tlie  ocean  mall  nervke  lo  force  when  this  net  shall 
Im?  a[>proved,  he^  tind  the  sjime  Is  hereby,  supplemeDted  and  aiucmkHl  iia 
loilowa : 

pAUT  1, — ToNNArjji  Ditties, 

SecTiOH  1.  That  all  Tcssels  not  of  the  UnltiMl  States  arriving  at  any 
port  under  the  lurl^cllctlon  of  th*?  Initocl  Stnten,  after  this  act  hIihII 
take  effect,  shnlf  be  liable  for  and  shall  pay  addhloMaK  or  extra,  ton- 
nage duties,  except  a?  provided  In  section  2,  for  the  purpose  of  ciiutib 
lilng  the  footlnp  of  American  ehlps  with  those  of  other  roimtrles,  whose 
vessels,  ns  a  rule,  cost  rniuh  les«  to  bullrt  and  especially  to  navl^ntti, 
that  there  may  be  fair  and  eriuitablc  commerce  with  all  countries,  proper 
competition  between  our  own  vessels  and  thone  of  the  natioua  witb 
whom  we  trade,  dnd  a  cJiancc  for  the  stirriv^al  of  the  marine  of  the 
United  States. 

»iaECT   TRADE. 

Sec,  2.  That  no  vessel  comlnfr  direct  from  her  own  country,  Its 
colony  or  posaeeelon*  not  stopping  at  a  port  of  another  country,  laden 
with  tlie  productions  of  its  owa  country,  or  with  passenKers.  In  excess 
of  one'third  of  her  burden  or  capacity  for  freight  or  for  pni^sentjers, 
to  bo  landed  In  the  United  Slates,  shall  be  charged  with  additional  or 
ejttra  tonnage  duty,  except  in  cases  where  the  country  to  which  she  I>ek>njij8 
and  whence  she  sailed  direct,  charges  additlonni  or  extra  tunnape  duty, 
or  an  equivalent  thereof,  to  vessels  of  the  Uuiled  States;  and  in  such 
CftBes,  If  any  th«»re  be,  the  extra  duty  of  the  vesael's  country  so  charge- 
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Jtnimry,  1(^1!!,  flftcr  which  aatc  !t  ahnll  b€  $5  per  ton.  Any  vessel 
TlolDtlnir  t!jla  at^ctloa  or  refusion  to  pay  iJutlp*?  imi|j?r  Ita  pro  visions  as 
Aforesaiii  shflll  not  Ih*  permitted  to  ioad  or  riear  with  oargo  In  a  port 
of  the  United  States  on  penalty  of  f!ol?.nrc  ard  I'onliscation. 

Src.  4.  That  a  dlscrlntiniitiiie  tonna^«»  duty,  iia<ted  on  tb<*  ffrogn  ad- 
meafltiromeiit  in  all  eases.  In  iidditl«ju  to  tli^  r*»^uiar  duty  tmmisf'd  OQ 
vessel  tonnaf?**  hy  law,  shalE  \w  levied  and  eoiieeti^J  froin  all  vessels 
not  of  the  United  States  tlmt  Hhaii  afrlve  In  iMliast  wit  bout  mertlmn- 
dise,  passjengt^rs,  or  mails  to  in?  landed  In  th«  United  States  from  coun- 
trlen,  cohmiea,  or  posaesslons  to  whicli  said  vPH&el  ur  vejiselfl  do  not 
beloutf,  as  follows  : 

rhiiij«e  1,  On  all  veseds  not  (exceeding  4,000  tons,  tht?  additicmal 
duty  shall  be  75  cents  per  to«i  unHl  the  1st  day  of  Jivnuary,  11)10^ 
ntivr  which  dHif»  It  tdmll  1»e  SI  per  ton  until  the  1st  day  of  January, 
lUl^is  after  which  dale  it  sbnli  l>e  $1.2r*  per  toti. 

L'lause  li.  On  all  vp^hi^Is  hetween  the  stzes  of  4,000  and  S,000  tons, 
tbe  juiditionai  duty  siiall  be  ^1  per  ton  untU  tlje  Jst  djy  of  January, 
l!)lo,  afler  wbk-h  date  ft  nbali  Ik?  ^1.*Jo  per  Um  until  tbe  1st  day  of 
January,  191L^  tifter  wbit^h  date  it  shall  Iw  ^l.TAi  per  ton, 

Uiiiuse  'A.  On  all  ves,sels  betwwn  tiie  slx^s  of  K.OOO  and  12.0fH>  tons, 
the  siddltional  duty  shall  be  $l.lTi  per  ton  until  the  1st  day  of  January, 
I'JIU,  after  which  date  it  f*ball  be  $l.fiO  per  ton  until  tbe  1st  day  of 
January,  1912,  after  whii  b  dato  it  aball  be  $1,7;*  ner  ton, 

t'laiise  4.  On  all  vessels  between  the  elzea  of  12.000  and  rCOilO 
lODh,  the  additional  duty  shall  he  IIJiO  per  Ion  tmttl  the  1st  day  of 
January,  1010,  tifter  wbk-h  date  It  »hall  be  $1.7-1  pi-r  ton  until  the 
1st  day  of  January,  1012.  after  which  date  it  shall  he  $2  per  t-ui. 

Clause  5-  On  all  veii?elfi  exceeding  the  slzi*  of  Itl.OOO  tons,  the  addi- 
tional duty  iiholl  be  ?2,r>0  per  ton  until  the  1st  day  of  Jnnimry,  1010» 
after  which  date  It  shall  In?  $3  per  ton  until  the  1st  day  of  January, 
1012,  after  wbieh  date  it  ehall  be  $1  per  ton.  Any  vessel  violating 
this  section  or  refusing  to  pay  duties  under  Its  provisions  as  aforesaid 
«haJl  not  he  peruiittfd  to  load  or  clear  with  cargti  !n  a  port  of  ihc 
United  States  on  penalty  of  peiznre  and  confiscation. 

8i]i\  r*.  That  D.  dlscrlmlnatlnj:^  tonnage  duty,  based  on  the  gro«» 
admeasurement  in  oil  ra«es,  in  addition  to  the  refpilar  duty  tmpoaed 
on  vessel  tonnage  by  law,  shall  l>e  levied  and  follected  from  all  vessels 
not  of  the  I'nited  Ktate?,  hut  of  a  country  that  bolds  out  to  Its  vessels 
hy  law  the  payment  of  bounty,  subsidy,  or  subvention  of  fiome  sort.  In 
consideration  of  inakln^^  voyagcfi  lllce  the  one  In  question,  that  whall 
arrive  In  ballast  without  merchandise.  pa^senKers,  or  malls  to  be  lande<l 
in  the  United  States,  from  countries,  colonlea.  or  [Kissesslons  to  which 
fiuid  vossei  or  veMaels  do  nnt  beionf:,  as  folluws: 

t;lausc  1.  On  all  vessels  not  errcetllne  4.000  tons,  the  additional  duty 
shull  he  $1  [w  ton  until  tbe  Ist  day  of  Januiiry,  1910,  after  whicli  date 
it  ahall  be  fl,25  per  ton  until  the  Ist  day  of  January,  1012.  after 
Which  date  It  shall  be  51.30  per  toti. 

(?1au*M?  2.  On  all  vei^sels  between  the  nixes  of  4,t>00  and  S.OOO  tons, 
tbe  additional  duty  shall  be  |1  25  per  ton  until  the  1st  day  of  Januai*y, 
1010,  afti»r  which  date  It  aball  be  $l,no  per  ton  ontH  the  l«t  day  of 
January,  1012.  nfter  which  date  It  shall  be  $1.7.3  per  ton. 

Chitise  H.  On  all  ve«!4els  between  tlie  HlTies  of  ?*.Ofio  and  12,04)0  tons, 
the  additional  doty  shall  be  $1,50  per  ton  until  tbe  1st  day  of  January, 
1010,  after  which  date  it  shall  be  $1.75  per  ton  until  the  lat  day  or 
January.  1012.  after  which  date  It  shall  Imj  1^2  tier  ttm, 

t?laii*e  4.  On  all  vessels  l>ctween  the  sizes  of  12.mK»  nnd  HV«>00  tons, 
the  additional  duty  shftil  Ik*  $1,75  per  ton  until  the  !,«<t  day  of  January, 
1010,  after  which  date  it  shall  lie  *2  per  ton  until  the  Ist  day  of  Janu- 
ary, 1012,  after  wbldi  date  It  shall  he  *2,2n  per  toa. 

Clause  5.  On  all  vessels  exceedinR  the  size  of  Hi.tMWi  tons,  the  ad- 
ditional duty  shall  he  $2.25  ni*r  ton  until  the  1st  day  of  Jjinnary,  1010, 
after  which  date  it  shall  be  $M.rK>  per  ton  uutil  the  Ist  day  of  January, 
1012,  after  which  date  it  shall  be  ^r»  pr-r  ton.  Any  vessels  violating 
this  section,  or  refUHlnj?  to  pay  duties  iind*n'  Its  provisions  as  afore- 
Bald,  shall  not  he  permitted  to  bmti  or  clear  with  cargo  in  a  port  of  the 
United  States  on  penal tj*  of  seizure  and  confiscation, 

Sjct\  6,  That  a  discriminating  tonnage  duty,  based  on  the  gross 
admeasurement  in  all  Cflse>i,  in  addition  to  the  regular  duty  lmpos<Ht  on 
vesKel  tonnai;c  l)y  law,  shall  be  levied  and  collected  from  every  vessel 
not  of  the*  United  States  that  shall  arrive  from  a  country  to  which  It 
docs  not  t)eiongf  whether  wdth  or  without  carjio,  pas-sengers.  or  malU. 
but  under  engngemcnt  to  load  cartro.  pnHsenRers.  or  maiU  for  another 
country  than  Its  own.  or  that  shall  effect  such  engagement  after  ar- 
rival at  a  time  and  while  there  shall  be  one  or  more  veKHeln  of  Ameri- 
can registry  In  port  listed  at  the  custom-honse  as  ready  and  olTerlne: 
to  engage  for  the  same  or  a  similar  voyage,  as  follows  : 

Clause  1.  On  all  vessels  not  exceeding  4.tKI0  tons,  tbe  additional  duty 
ehall  he  |2  per  ton  until  the  1st  d&y  of  January,  IVUO,  after  whlcb 
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SRr.  11.  Tljftt  fli<?  r^Eulor 
tfohs  Hhnll  bt!  pnlfl  hy  nil  vl.♦«^ 

itv    forelffn,   antl   hf*   lu»n'ofirr  'tilrv    at    tlj* 

houKe  and    ^omputtHl  on   the  fivvo-i   ad?  '       Th*'   pr 

Khali  1u>  ln(*reftHotI  from  0  contH  to  10  i  in,  and  fr 

to   u   ccnle   i>pr   ton,    r€*«rwtJ'''ply.     Am  miers    cati: 

slmJI  pay  tounage  tax  btit  once  a  year. 

TAilT   2. — ElI'OKT   PUKMIUUS. 

8e€.  12.  Thftt  all  collectlonB  of  tonnr  '    «  -'  -■  -^i  ^i.^r- — 
sort  fttrain?it  Tt^«>^t'lii  of  evory  kind,   wh 
«'<junlt?rTftllhi;j    diiHes,    ll»ctit,    rato,    am\ 
cl«»nmijcc   f«M>ij,   jLnd    permits   provldwl    by    (in^    Htsu    j. 
kH'led,  t'oll'!'(_'ted,  and  paid  at  the  oiiiitoni  hoii:4o.  and  nl' 
and  forfeit tiiefl  paid   into  thi»  1*011  ptfl  from   vinlfltionn  r,i 
and  reieuue  laws  of  th<?  Unlf    1  »•■•■"        ;'  !         -   '-   1 
the  tm«ita{:e  of  thi^i  act,  bo  «;<  1 
from  which  to  pny,  tlr«f.  for  1 
can  R*»aaicn.  m  >  •  f,  ftir  ni<-  pivu' 

morchttndifie  pref<»renee    In 

ihoso  of  th*!   !  J  *«  not  in  fnrt 

of  Jhl«  fund  >-■■<'  ^*riHl  Into  ^'^ 

I>ottion  of  It  !-i!     '  mtI(hI  over 

Ktx\    Vi.   Th  r        1     1,1   after  flfl. 
net   there  shall   ho   paiil,   out  of  tli-   ^i 
vMed   for  by  soction   12  of  this  act,   to  iho   bonn   tid 
porlfTs  of  nitTchaitd]'*!^  thf  growth,  prodtirf loo.  and  m; 


nj,  or 
'    nod 


ve«»i»l8    to 

No  pitrt 

xit  i^Lii:^,  ijm4.  ilie  unpaid 

to  year. 

from  th**  pa«»wiir<*  of  tjiia 

fund   in   t??-     ' - -y  pro- 

1   ex- 

f  t»i« 

mtrleii  not  adjolnlnt;  ihft  I  nn-i  .UiR's^  in 

r*>^i8tf'rcd  pursuant  to  law  and  not  owned 

lows:    A  premium  of  one-fourth  of  1   p^^r 

MjiiK  .11  of  each   Ktii^{iinfnt  diroct  to  a  port  not  le«» 

ih<»  tidftl  or  national  lioiindary  of  tho  mainland  of 

nod  fi   premium  of  on<*diaif  of  1   per  cfUt  on   tlic 

1,  .  .1. ,,..,,„[  direct  to  a  port  not  U'-m  than  400  mU<>s 

ifi  the   tnlf^d  8tatt^;    and  a  premium  al 

in    the   cnj*h  Talnaiion    of  each    *h(praout 

Ml  Ml  IJMMi  miJps  from  ihe  port  of  departure  la 

:  n,  promlnm  of  1  per  tvnt  on  tlie  c««h  vuliiution 

to  a  port  not  losii  than  2,0uu  ml  lei*  from  tlwi 

United  Stalest;    and  a  premium  uf  IJ  per  ct*nt 

f  each  Bhtpment  direct  to  a  port  not  iess  tlmii 

rt  of  departun*   in  the   T'uit»'d    Kfafes :    and  a 

ML  on  the  caKh  Taluatiou  of  eaeh     '    ■ '    1   -    t 

to  a  jKjrt  not  loaf  tljan  4,0O0  mlle»<  from  Ittf*  port  of 
United  Htaten ;    and  a  premium  of  If  per  cent  on  the  >  f 

each  «.lilpment  direct  to  a  port  not  le«»  tlian  5,iMMj»  iiiH*^  ,.  t 

of  departure  in  the  United  States;    and  a  premium  of  li  por  -'^ 

i^a^h  valuation  of  eneh  sbtpment  direct  to  a  port  not  W»^  ► 

idUpr  and   upward   from   the  port  of  departure   in   tiie    r 


United  States,  to  f 
vofl»el!*  of  the  Unit 
la  fact  ti?  themm^i 
cent  on  t' -^  - "  *-  ^ 
than  «r.  t 

I  he   l"njf 

Ctt«ll     ValU,.,,   .11     rri     ,    i 

from   tbc  port  of   1 

threo  fourthn   of    1 

direct  to  p     ■  •►  ►■ 

tho  Unlr 

of  each 

porf   ■■*■  ■ 

on 


the  el^aranee  of  th»  voKsel.  with  a  Kt«t<^moiit  nt  \\u 


Tlim^i'  premlumH  to  an  exporter  aball  he  payable  to  hi«  ord 

S*t  of  tt -  '•  '    ■ 

e  T- 
an 

beii 


.[' 


DeparUueut  and  tgiated  in  sea  miie3. 

VAP^T  S. — MAff.  rABTfTAOF. 

Sr.r.  14.  Tlint  the  po^'    ■ 
herel>y.  w  mended  to  pn-^ 

UiuuRe  1.   Thnt  tlio  T' 
year  advert  is- 
In  American  \ 
aa  to  export^ 
ltnM«rt*Hl   four 
rhiiudeloUIfi. 
Harannali,  M*  1 
Mfvk-c  a»  that  of  ' 
<iOttimerciai,  and  i> 
thcM«  of  tbelr  own 
of  Tessois,   numlK-r   of    : 
■vrvieu  rould  be  li^gun. 
lor  the  Govern  mi"  nt  to  ' 

CiiiUi*c  2.  That  wUhin  utt  ■  tiiMnrli  afr  ;, 

Umi  Hecretary  of  the  Navy  and  the   1'  r 

oonslder  their  contents,  the  wantij  of  1  e 

Aostal  eervloe,  and  (ix  upon  a  acliedule  of  r.  .^ulrtnn  nis  itjut  uiii  stiiisiry 
both  Interest.^,     The  Secretary  of  the  Kavy    will  contro]   the  pUiis  for 
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ther  part 


,  1801,  be,  and  It  tf 

lifton  ns  nnrr  tn  onrh 

a 

Vi  ris, 
|«5tna, 

-  file 


1 

\^  lirn 

useful 


10 


wiU    rtrrfflj*    upon     ftic     r»octAl 


SlUlll      «.-oUlliltJf 


:^^u^|,1»l^c 


the  vmwpIs,   and  the  Pcwtmri^t^^r  fJfnrrnl 

prt>grAmmr,  and  tlic  two   J 

tracls   for   lb«*    rimiiiojc   *''^ 

»hnll  ho  Inserted  in  tlir  ?:. 

four   llinos   wn*kly,   iL 

ilj<'   mIsii'   ood  er>«H  d,    i 

unrl   I  ho   tlmo  wiifn    r. 

not   be   Ruch    tliar    tM'  imt    j,,.    r-aini 

thdil  Ofty  iJn^  oa.*t  of  ^rflslng.     Tbr  l 

BhuU    bt*    tllO    snUlf    «?*    ;  1    hy    ln\v    ftrr    tt; 

c<in<riHt«,    »<j    far    as    siuii    i^' 
must    httvp   tU*?  npproviil   of  tb« 
Itmlt  of  tfilrtv  year.i;   but  tlio  l 

t'lJi'  '   the  vct5Ki»ls  rmtiloyiHl  und^r  nny  nrntmrt  made  uti4<4*J 

tliii^  ^1  lifllitiite  a  lino,  whlrh  ■^h.ill  hnvc  a  milliner  day  or  dftrs,^ 

It  most,  a-^  .  rt.  n  as  thro*"  tint.  but  no  lino  iihall  munopnllse 

tbi?  oirtiaKC  of  mail«  to  any  fo' 

fM;mvi'  ^,  That  the  nwiiPi-a  of  i  .K'tin^  fr>r  mrrtf  rnrrlns'*'  may 

Im  Mf  corporfttlonfl.  Imt  ir  tn-^  snior.  tli-  'i 

II  :  luLs  of  the  board  of  director**  whu 

>  I'M  nod  at  Jill  tlmOH  propnr«vl  to  «\\  , 

(n    |,i  I    ,  rui    of   the  cuphiil   stork   of   ' ' 
and   that  a  ('lrlz<>n  mnnagt's  the  line, 
iMirtUMT-r,  whUh.  in   sm'h  oa»e,  the   1 
t  I  fkorlxod    to    declare,      No    Jiiif 

r,   under   the  Kiinie  pemilly. 
.   That    the   venaels  employeil    under   thin   net   ^hr\}\    V    rrvrn- 
ir:n'>j*  ii  f'V  oitlaen*!,  and  nt  least  two  officers  iind  tW"  '  i 

vess"!  Hhrt'll  also  be  elitzen.s  of  the  United  States,  an^l 
a  piHilon  of  tht*  crew,  IniliiBlve  of  ilremen,  shnll  ov 
I'nlled  States,  to  wit:  Ihirlfig  the  first  yej  r 
thv  next   tw'»  years,  one dftb ;  durln^j  thi* 
fourth;    diirlnj;    the    »lith    and    seventh,    r 

mniridor  of  conlraet  time,  one  third  thercor,     uut  no  luaii  *-uj : 
lie  delayed   In  sailing  to  obtain  a  crew   In  above  proiiortlon 
years  after  the  pijfisHee  of  this  act.     It   may  lipe  atlpuhitntl  tb 
"may    l»c    brought    from    abroad,    the    forelg-n    tountry    paying    i.*r    nm 
service:  also  that  pajiKei»ir»*f«  «"d  l>a^f?A(;e  and  freight  mtiy  l3e  cArrled 
both  ways.     After  July  1,  10I<>,  tTie  mulls  shall  be  went  f(>rT*fqTi  by  vi»»- 
gelH   of  the  t*nltod   States   and    i  without  <  f    of 

CoBgreas  ;  and  In  efiKcs  of  need.  ite  enters  l*r- 

tnke  or  carry  on  the  mull  tjer\i'  ..nable  or  i  ;    re- 

Munernttnn,  the  Secretary  of  (ti.-  .N;n  v  Hhatl  have  jiunioriiy.  nnd  It 
Bhall  be  his  duty,  to  furnlfih  piiitrtble  veJisels  of  the  Navy  In  which  to 
Bend  malls  foreign  or  bring  them  home,  until  the  further  order  of 
Congress. 

Clause  0.  That  ell  reaaelij  In  the  postal  service  and  hereafter  butit 
for  It,  shnll  be  prepuriHl  to  receive  arms  tor  Immediate  u»e  as  rnilNei-* 
ftcoutfl,  or  triinsports  In  time  of  war;  and  In  future  their  plan?*  and 
BiieclflcatlouH  shnll  be  aRreed  ur>on  bv  and  between  the  owners  nnd  tUe 
S«Nr^trirv  nf  the  Navy,  the  i&trenKth  and  stability  to  be  sufflclout  to 
^  irijenl   required   In   naval  service,  and   the  materials  "^f   hull 

u  n^-ry  !o  be  such  as   will   e*immnud   the  hliihest  clasRlfi'Mtlon 

^^1  .  iiuTlcriti  iUMpffflon  of  vessels*.     And  nil  such  vessels  h«'reuftc'i* 

bill  1 1    ^liiiil    be  <  1    under   the   Inspection   of   a   naval   ofllrcr   de- 

tailed l>y  the  S-  Mie  Navy,  to  wnoni  be  will  rei>ort  In  wriilnR 

(he  propress  mn  i  s.  whether  or  not   the  contract  Is  UdnK  well 

perfisruied.  and  wh'-n  tih-  trial  trip  may  be  made:  and  no  vesiiel  not 
approv4Ml  by  the  Secretary  as  fulfilling  the  contrftct,  ais  to  bull  oud 
min'hlneryt  Khiill  l>e  nooepttHl  for  fhr*^  i^ervif*?, 

("lause'7.  ThoJ  v  it  ;      i         -         !       M  '  -  >iich 

service  as  may  i  snd 

SM    k»w    «fl   resp  ^;ird 

f~    ''^         ■^:     'inril>;<'iii"Eii  fumril-'n    li^\     tins    tii-r,    Ti*    nsi'   riirn 'ri«-riin| 

<  .  I'M  In  eath  ;   lo  the  rate  of  corapensiit [ou  for  sliuUnc 

!-'  -J  by  other  Where  a  bid  may  be  deemod  Ion  hJRh, 

tin-  k>[  •L;uanine  intiy  1^  thi<>  un'il  or  the  route  readvfrtltietl.  pnytrunt  for 
•ervlceii  to  be  made  at  the  end  of  each  round  voyape.  If  tl»e  contrnct 
fihall  fiiU  to  N'  fultilled  lor  six  months:  the  President  may  d»-cinre  li 
forfeited,  and  thereupon  the  route  ^hall  l»e  readvertlsed  and  let  to 
anrjthcr  bidder,  but  on  no  account  Khali  the  service  t»e  tiUrimloneil  lo 
other  countries,  Headvertislng  ebnll  be  done  In  a  pnpet-  printed  In 
WashluEton,  1*.   V. 

Olau»?e  ft.  That   upon  each  mall  vessel   the  United  States  »hall  bar« 
transported,    free   of   charge,    one    iui**.s«Mmer.    whose   duty   shall   be    to 
receive,   sort,   lake   In  charge,   and  delU'er  the  mails   to  and   from   tb« 
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TTnltcd  Stfttefl,  And  who  fthall  be  x^r^irhled  wHb  snltablo  room  far  bit** 
Bi>ll  jiml  fur  the  malla, 

Claase  IK  That  ofBceffl  of  tbe  Nftvy  tnay  Toliinteer  for  service  on 
m:ill  v<>h8«Ir,  and  wrhtfn  tccenled  bv  the  contrftctors  be  nmtUneil  to 
such  duty  by  tlic  St'frctary  of  Uie  Navjr  whtiieTer  lu  biK  onhiUm  such 
nsuiiii^meui:  cnn  be  miid«  without  tuirm  to  the  dcrvtce*  and  wbll«>  In  *!iU\ 
rmptoymcnt  Lht>y  shall  receive  furlough  pay  from  the  Giivepiimt»at  and 
Kuch  other  eoni[>eQaatlon  from  tbe  cotitmctoira  as  xuAy  l«  agre^fl  upon : 
rroriiffd.  That  Ibey  filiall  be  required  to  perform  only  such  duUea 
Its  nertatn  to  the  service. 

CIau»4*  10.  That  said  vemels  ahall  carry  ns  endct^  one  American  boy 
umler  21  years  of  Age  for  cack  2,000  tons  gtvna.  m«'asurement,  who  «h«\U 


be  taught  the  dntte*  of  the  service  as  seamen  or 
petty  otQcera,  und  receive  reftsoBahle  remuneration  i 

ClatUH!   11.  That  uiid  Tc«seia  may   he  taten  aij 
ernment  »s  crnlspr^,  scouts*  or  traiui|»offts  at  any   ' 
the  fitt^nprs  of  thc'lr  fair,  actual  value  nt  tbe  time 
for  ?jervk"e  by  thi?  voyatfe.  by  tht!  monili,  or  year,  > 
ontrlKht,   and   if    there   thai  I   bo   n.   dlaagreemr&t 
value.  th<*n  the  Hmme  Bball  lie  st'ttled  by  two  appr 
by  each  party,  they  setectiiaj;:  a  third,  who  sbnll 
di8nsn?e,      Iq    tbe  event  of  breaklnif  up  a  line   b; 
the  Oovcramont  stall  give  the  contractors  the  tUiJt:   d 
vklc  othtT   v»>saela   for   carrying    out   their   contract    wl 
offers,  or  the  contract  may  ho  terminated  by  mutunl  <" 

Clauso  12.  That  all  vessel  not  of  the  UwlttMi 
passt'QjtjiTs  from  a  country  to  which  salt!  ve:****!^ 
pay   to   the   oollt»ctor  of  the  port  where   lamWd   m  i 

lu  cents  for  each  nautfcat  mile  of  dk»ta«c<*  from  port  ta  iw>rl,  for 
ami  evi^ry  p*isaea«i'r  Ijr^jujflit  from  such  country,  who  ahall  be  la 
With  bl»  04*  her  eOttcts. 

Part  4. — Gkvckal  I*itOTisio>»9. 

SSC    15.  Tbftf   tnnrtnf*   undrrwrftf^r'^   or    fn«?Mrnnc**   rompanrres   of   all 


JJfO- 

mity 

with 
-hrtll 
1  of 


countries,  in 
fcltali.H,  may  J>- 
reguLutlo&<.  ^^ 
ward,  hut 
the  ciaus< 
tlon  or  4 
tbe  empt' 
Inhibit  th 
a  ailadeiT! 
of  tU<-  t  ' 
So, 000  n>  ■ 

Haid  liuc 

auiL*  sljiii! 
nud  ev'^i 
lu  a 
an\' 
writ 

wheih^  r 
any   vo»> 
claim-  d    r 
of  i- 
fuajii 
can  I 
In  .\ 
by   1 
Whj^;:! 

i^KC,  1<;.    'I'hai;    ill  a   time  **( 
ce?  of  the  Government   ta  rt.' 
tracta  to  bo  pi^rformnl  liv  vr 
contracts  for  i 
water  trunapn 
And  ili«  trail 
cbADdtett  I 

b*  Bejwrvi 
8kc.  17 

of  the   l  ' 


»f  the  t'nltod 

Miity  v^ttli  atato 

mitwiird    or    JTt- 


■  >v    Una    : 
1   the  Unil 


L  L'eltucc  of  aaid  privilege. 


j;;: 


tiL'ft'Jiy   lltiiUt'd  I'j  u  t^'Jiiod  of  tt^u  dyyj?,  within   whlrli   urue   I  In? 
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lawful  dullo*  nnd  cliftnr^s  mufit  M  paM,  wh<»th<»r  entered  for  <y>n«Mnnp- 

tlon  or  r*»exr«»rt«ti^ "       f"   —   ., '-  - -• r-i  or  reclpr"  '"-     "    f  ti« 

'       "     '   '      *  Jitidlae  Imi  re 

tlutjr,  Dot\\  ti^ 

>..r:  n.ii+i-.-  p. J. I.,  'I'puijht  In  by  u  v*"^svi  uot 

«*«  or  Dot  of   I  atitig  countrj  from   wblch 

or  niercliaodl^  ,  L,rtea ;  or  If  the  s&me,  not 

production,  or  lu^.uui »,  .are  of  a  countrf  oont%iioiis 
to  tm'   I  iii[i*ci  i^tqteA,  aball  have  Ijeea   brought  across  the  lliie   tram 

f)y.^i  ....  .>.,,T  ,^ft(,p  ||,^j  pangagc  of  thiJi  act  It  shall  be  lawful 

rnoothfl^  but  no  longer,  for  any  bona  fide  cltlsea. 

rporatlon  enanif^d  In.  <ir  Intending  Immedtat^ljr 

*  "      "  "      or  pa»«i^nger8  in  the 


ore  Injpowfsl  l>v  Iji 
shiiH  l»c  h'^vlod, 
Hiiy  com      •  ■  " 

of    IllH     1 

aijcli  K'" 
b<?|iijr  tl 


H 


1  o^ntcr  at  the  custom- 

:   In.s  or  thoJr  own  ufse, 

>n..i   trade,  and  not   to  be 

not  to  bo  emplywl   in  the 

v»*3r,  nny  t»?S6cI  or  vt^s»oin 

V-    s.  and  o(  ajje  not 

'  d  as  a  Vi'ioM*!   rjf 

nev»'rtbr'ir*«f»,    to 

-   *>f   th**  term   ojt 

ivij  pros*  mt^ait' 

It  pjiv  ft  duly  «f 

,.1     .  .1...  l(       .|ny       - 


for  tlv<'  i^pac 
cUUt^nii 

to    - 

foi 
bo 

ail'.  I 

hrl. 

iiUiiiKM'     iii-.i  .i-.i .  -.1    -J/..-    n-n    pv-,^    i4ii^«i    -  V"- 

mon*  iliftn  tivc  years,  and  have  itje  sas» 
tht'    t'tiKrd    Siatf^s   but    il\i<m    thf'   foil*.' v. 
writ,    Hint   all    vest«<?lH  inntorted   In   the   Ih-l 
tbhty  Hkonthji,  n»  aforesaid,  b\uiU  pay  a  tlui 
ur«  meut ;  thoi«e  imported  In  the  second  kIx 
15  per  grogs  ton:  tboee  ImporKMl  In  tb»>  tbliK   -ia   in 
duty  of  $ii  per  ton  :  tbo«w»  Importeii  in  the  fourth  six  i 
a  duty  of  17  per  ton;  those  iminirted  In  the  liflh  six  ^ 
a   duly    of    |a    per    ton    groHM    menaiireuient,    on    all    \ 
onn  yt'ur  old.     A  deduction  of  duly  may  be  made  on  jt 
Ing   to  iige  beyond  on*'   year,   to   wit,   of  5   per  cent   i 
one   and   two  jears ;   of   10  jwr  cent  on   th«wse   betwt'»*ij    ia^ 
vearK;  of  15  per  cent  on  those  between  three  and  four  y* 
2U  per  ci'nt  on  tliose  between  four  and  five  years  of  atie.     *i 
llH'partriient   may   allow   credit   on    duties   for   iniiiorled   ton 
exient  of  h\x  and  twelve  montbM'  time  on  Keeured  note>!  of 
interest    ttt   2    per   cent    per   annum. 

iieunlly,    as    for   a   mlsdemennor,    r   ■ 
;i.O<io  in  a  district  court  of  the   i 
or  nrent  of  any  foreign-built  frei^ 
ter-  '  ".  rl,  or   licensed  to  flv   tn 

of 


Ant}    n    nhnll   be    tin! 

by   line  of  noi    *  a.  ..  .nug 

ites,  for  the  mailer,  owner, 

.1  or  yacht  not  duly  roKl*- 

^  of  tlie  Union  from  or  abnlt 

i-st  innst,  spur,  or  pole,  €»xcept  as  a  signal  of  distreHJi 


tittt    llie   mKkiiig   o'r  offering  to   mak^-^   a   c^.him/'t    for   the 
eX'JM^n,!    lurriflik'e  of  i:oods,  warv'si.  or  merclian-1:  "'        '        -    "-".oi 

fofeijfU  count ricH,   coDdltioned   parllr  on   the  Mbji  n? 

future   by  no  other  vessel  or  line  of  vessels,   and  tg 

of  I  *      f  rebateK  of  frelghtBge  themon^  In  ron-m   lai  hji  vu   lum.ing 

6Ui  I.   by  an  owner  or  agent   of  luiy  vessel   or  line  of  vcssnls, 

la  1  i.ired  a  utl«demcanur,  punishabt.'  by  fine  In  a  district  court 

of  *iir  I  inn  li  Slntes  of  not  li'ss  than  ?isO(M»  or  more  than  !S10,000  on 
each  ronvirtb>n  of  such  owner  or  anient  of  any  »uch  orfeuding  vessel  or 
line  of  vv^H^i'ls.  and  If  under  furel«rn  rcwlMtry  siich  vessel  or  tim*  of 
Ve;-  '  V  "  not  thereafter  be  pern  '■'  ^  ''^t^r  to  land  or  i-  '  '  '  —zo 
in  I  i  States.     Where  It  ii  known  to,  or  m  >. 

tbi  of  any  port  that  r»  i  ightage  are  on  u 

Isieti,  ••[  jpriMl  lu  an  endeavor  to  muai'i-s  lii*.*  carriage  of  e.xi»*'ir  "i  no- 
port  goods,  wares,  or  inerchnndise,  he  shall  forthwith  place  tlie  facts, 
or  his  loforinallon  and  lieiief,  before  the  distrlrt  attorney,  who  shall 
take  proper  steps  to  astvrtalu  the  truth  and  to  break  up  the  practice. 
And  lor  tho  prtveiitlon  of  frauds  thnt  might  be  attempted  under  (his 
act  in  Indirect  carrying,  foreign  ves,*«''ls  not  built  in  the  country  of 
registry  shall  underiro  a  prolmtion  of  three  years  bt^fore  being  adjudged 
by  th(i  collertor  as  belonging  in  good  faith  to  the  country  of  reglstra* 
tlon,  unless  built  In  the  Lnlted  States. 

Sec.  lit*.  That  nothing  In  the  act  to  regulate  coromerce,  tipprnved 
February  4,  1887,  or  lu  the  net  to  protect  commerce  acatnst  unlawful 
restraints  and  monopolies,  approved  July  1!,  ISOO,  or  in  any  net  Rm^nda- 

torr  of  either  of  said  acts.  Btittll  hereafter  apply  to  the  est.ni  '    ' '  of 

railroad  rates  or  to  the  changing  or  publication  of  the  au.: 
fipect  to  foreign  commerce,  If  carried  tn  vessels  of  the  L'k  ■-■ : 

or  Bhall  prohlblt^any  agreement  or  reasemable  act  with  respt   i  i-  i       [ 
Btate  transportation  that  la  not  In  rostrnint  of  commerce  with  f>  *    in 
nations  or  among  the  several  8tates ;  or  shall  hereafter  authorize  Lur^ 
for   any   viola  lion   of  such  acts. 

Skc.  21.  That,  after  the  iNt  day  of  January,  1900,  ft  shall  be  ualaw- 
ful   to  transport  foreign  commerce  that  has  heen  Imported,  or  that  Is 
designed  for  export,  at  a  less  rate  than  la  charged  between  the  sam* 
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points  for  the  traoKpoH/iilon  of  ilomraliir  IntM^ate  ecMbrawM  of  lik* 
chnraclpr,  tiuk*8ii  raided  in  vc^ds  of  the  Inilitl  HUtOJi  to  and  from  tUe 

Skc.  22.  Thiit  nft^^r  the  pn>  i.ls  ftct  !t  Bhall  not  he  lawful  tot 

ftoy  officer  of  the  ciovorumeti'  ro«iKtcr.  curolltnont.  »r  Hf^vnst* 

for  any  vessel  built  abroad,  «  '  ii  asi  hftve  been  captured  in  war 

rind  oond<*mncd  as  priKo,  sutli  rts  Vikm  i,t_-ta  forfeited  for  ft  vUVIutioii  of 
the  laws  and  bonjjbt  at  inai\sharfi  !iale.  or  may  have  beli>nc<^l  to  a. 
roll n try  that  has  come  tinder  the  Govern nu^nt  of  the  United  States*,  or 
beeome  entltlf^d  to  ret;lMtry  in  compltfinee  witli  tbiM  act. 

HKi\  2li,  Thiit  the  rei;uiar  duties  of  tonnus^?,  computed  on  the  gro«s 
admcrtfiiirenient  In  aJI  f-asf'H,  and  the  nsnal  pa«»engof  tax  nhntl  be  palil 
alike  by  vesweta  of  the  ITiiited  States  and  forelpn  veswla  on  caeh  tind 
every  nrtivrti,  in  forel-Lrn  trade,  wh^n  entry  of  vcft<*el  is  made.  lunnl- 
grant  tax  shall  l»e  paid  when  permit  Is  jjIvoti  for  IVm  InnrlhiK  of  pns- 
sen^rers  from  ve^iscls  not  of  the  IhiHed  t^tai>  >   ronntrif* 

to   wbieh    9ald    vessels   do    not    belong.     All  iifre    duties 

and  ibe  light  and  raee  tax  Bhfill  bo  paid  iK'f-  i    is  tt^sued, 

but  If  loadliif;  lie  dela3Td,  tlien^  at  latest,  at  llu'  <mk1  ^>f  two  months 
fi'om  date  of  entrance,  American  vesaela  carryln*?  orewf*  of  wlilch 
one  eighth  the  nnmb*»r  are  clliKenn  or  uwe  allegiance  to  the  Tntted 
8tateH  shall  have  rebate  of  tonna^^e  lax  to  the  extr-nt  nt  20  per  cent; 
if  one  fourth  of  the  crew  lie  cUlxetis,  thi.«  rebate  sliall  l»e  MO  per  cent; 
If  thrw  eiicrhths  of  tb<*  crew  Iw  cttlzeni,  the  rebate  shall  be  40  per  cent  ; 
If  one  half  the  crew  be  citlxcns,  the  relMite  shall  be  50  jn^r  cent;  if 
tive-H>:hthf;  of  the  crew  l»o  eltlxens,  the  rebate  shall  \^  i^t  iwr  ctmt; 
and  If  three- fourths  of  the  crew  ln^  .  Itlz«  ns,  the  n  late  shall  be  100 
per   cent.      The    United    i*tate«i    <^h':  rtlmW    ascertain 

and    certify   to   Ihe   rolloetnr   the    i  ^    in   oaeh   crew 

whi're  rebate  of  tax  may  t»e  deman  !  iilces,  as  seamen 

or   engineer?!.   If   citixens,   pibnll    count  i  i>riiputlnK   relmle   of 

lax.     In    trfide   to   aiut   from    tropical    ■  ■  iiere    It   may   not   Iw? 

pracflraiik*  to  find  anv  Imt   untlA'eH  of  !^  i  us  to  fill  vacninlcH   in 

the  crews  of  ves**el^-  may  In?  lasued.  on  apidlcatlonfi  under  oath 

of  tlie  owner  or  si_  m^   Secretary  of  rc»mini^tct?  and  Lnbor   for 

nD6  year  or   whib-  to   carry   a   crew   piiirry    -n  h    ns   it  may 

liw*  pi-acficable  to  en;;.ii;c  in   iiiiy  srlvcn  place.      In  jh  lit're  ve^^scla 

may  be  tined  for  !nfracHnn«   of  la%v.   In  ae(!Ordaii  ,.'   Htatiites, 

It    shall    be    unlawful    for    the   Mecri'ttiry    of    any    I  i    to    remit 

nny  pfjrtlon  thereof  without  an  order  of  rotirt  duly  j>Horded  ;  and  it 
Bhall  aliso  ho  unlawful  for  the  tVimmlssione^r  of  Navlj^ntion  to  onier 
r»*fnndK  of  tonnaife  taxes  that  have  bi»eii  paid  to  ii  collector  without 
Irlal  and  judgment  of  the  cnKe. 

Sb*\  24.  That  for  twelve  years  from  the  pussngc  of  thin  act  It  shall 
be  lawful  for  the  jmljye  of  any  district  coiitt  .if  ibf  rui^d  «iaT"^  to 
(rrnnt  linal  papers  of  natnrnllrjitbin  to  jn  v 

who  ran  t«pejik  nnd  n^ad   the  Kn^^llNh   i  i 

pn*stTibed  by   law,   and   swcarlns:  also   i  n' 

years  in  vt*««els  of  tlu*  Lnit-nl  Slates,  namiiii:  ttium,  iund  thiiL  hv  inimnia 
m  to  do  in  the  fotnr*',  miming  the  vv«nel  that  he  will  nnll  In  next, 

Skc,  :i5.  That  f;ectbin«  12,  14.  15,  KJ,  18,  10,  2n.  2'2,  24,  aod  2.".  of 
this  act  shall  take  effect  upon  Its  paasape,  ar  1,  2,  Jt.  4^  5,  6, 

7.  8.  n,  in.  11.  m.  17.  21.  and  2:^  in  one  y  irty  days  there- 

after;   and  all  acta  or  provisloos  «»f  law  In  it  i  with  are  hereby 

repented  ;  also  any  and  all  iirtUies  or  clonsos  in  ixL^itlnK  maritime 
lyHlprorlty  conventions  or  In  treiitU»«.  whn««*  tbne  fixed  has  expired, 
that    are    In    contravention    hrrowitli.    nrc    hereby    ariuulled    and    nlvro- 

!<jn«  and  «*quitl*'S  of  said  ajrree- 
iles;  and  the  formal  notice  of 
hereby  driven  to  nil  conntdes 
I  tho  anTiroval  of  tliis  act  by  the 
its  for  the  suspension  of  commercial 
to  rn-K  f  Them,  so  far  ns  the  a I'n re- 
eled from  on  the  part 
out  said  af:re:^ment« 
vi>,  not  yet  termiuahic 
1  SI  t  vet   ittiUi  Us  t»  i!ii  expi  («'=;,  |iut  not  longer* 

Now,  Mr,  Chnirman,  tbli?  bUl  of  mine  Rp<?akB 
for  HsoJf,  mid  I  have  Imd  It  rviul  at  the  CU'ik's  dos^k  for  the 
purpose  f>f  gettini?  it  in  the  Rkcokp,  fo  Ihjit  tho  iionide  who  are 
intm'psted  iu  this  givat  sliippin?r  question  can  road  the  bill  And 
jiultre  accordingly.  I  place  this  tniiiiage-tiix  liill  by  the  side  of 
the  f?hip-Fub.shly  1)111  and  sttliuiit  the  merits  of  the  two  iiiensurea 
to  the  impartial  jndginent  ot  the  taxi>nyers  of  the  couuti^p  -con- 
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fldent  that  the  general  principles  of  mj'  bill  wilt  he  aeeeptod  hy 
tlieiii  In  ijreforeiiee  to  those  of  the  ship-siihslily  bill.  My  bill  Is 
ft  l»rar*tU"ahJe,  houoat  himlnessllke  measure,  and.  In  the  oplulon 
ef  those  most  comiwtent  ta  testify  reifiirdlnj:  this  mater.  Us 
euactmeut  Into  law  ^vHl  go  far  to  solve  the  shipping  problem. 
i-estore  our  merchant  inarine,  jilace  our  flaji  on  the  lilgb  seaa, 
and  give  ub  ere  long  at  least  nlne-teuth»  of  our  oeeiin-goin^ 
conimeroe. 

My  hHl  18  a  toniiagf^-tax  Mll^  and  the  foreigner  Pflyy  t^if*  ^jj^ 
In  litner  \Yord»,  all  gtMHls  brought  to  this  country  In  foreign 
bottoms  would  have  to  imy  a  tonna^  tax  on  the  shij^s  KT«jssi 
aduieaBureuient.  Thi8  belui;  the  ca&u'.  foreign  shipowTirr**  wonltl 
have  to  charge  highpr  freight  rates*  than  American  >*  rs. 

with  thecoui^equeiire  that  the  American  fthijMiwnersw  ill 

our  oc<»an-carrying  tiadf.  This  would  crt'ato  a  tlrnuuiii  for 
Ameriran-bullt  f^hips,  and  tlie  demand  would  revive  our  Inti- 
gulshlng  Hhlphullding  induatrics;  and  the  revival  of  thoi?e  lo- 
diitries  would  give  enipluyment  to  Uiousaudi;^  and  thousnudM  of 
workmen  on  botii  the  Athiutle  and  FaelUe  coasts*  Of  cuurse 
no  foreign  shipowner  will  commend  my  blli.  No  sulisidy  grab- 
ber advocates  it.  No  Bbipowners*  trust  favors  It*  No  marine 
mono|)oly  lilies  It.  Naturally  every  foreign  sihij>owner  la  ubso- 
iuteiy  opiK>s<ed  to  it,  because  every  foreign  f»hi[>owner  Iniows 
Ibat  If  a  bill  like  this  Fhould  become  a  law  in  this  country  in 
less  than  ten  years  the  United  States  would  be  the  mistress  (vf 
the  seas  ami  do  the  major  part  of  the  deei»-8ca  carrying  triide 
of  the  world. 

Sir,  I  do  not  expect  foreign  shipowners  to  favor  my  bill,  but 
I  know  when  the  quest iiini  is  uuderstocnt  by  the  taxpayers  of 
our  country  every  patriotic  American  will  be  in  favor  of  It 
in  preference  to  a  subsidy  bill,  which  takes  money  out  of  tbe 
iKX'kets  of  the  jK^ople  of  this  country  and  pays  It  over  In  the 
nature  of  a  gratuity  to  a  special  business  jtitereat*  There  Is 
no  graft  In  my  bill;  no  private  gain  at  public  expense.  It  fs 
Just  a  plabi,  simple,  practical,  business,  maritime  measure  for 
a  tax  on  tlie  tonnage  of  the  gross  admeasurement  of  foreign 
Bhips. 

This  bill  of  mhie  has  met  with  much  favor  from  people  o|>- 
posed  tu  subsidies  and  who  want  lo  see  (*ongres8  do  wmie- 
ihing  to  revive  iiur  merchant  mariue.  My  measure  in  a  ton- 
nage-tax  blil  and  nothing  nnire.  It  is  not  a  sulisiity  bill  nor  a 
free-ship  lilll  nor  a  discriminnting-ditty  Itlll  and  under  lis  pro- 
visions It  would  not  (nke  <.nie  dollar  out  f>f  the  Tivnsury  of  the 
Government  or  *m\  of  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers  i»f  the  coun- 
try. It  makes  the  foreigner  imy  the  tax,  and  tins  ought  not  to 
lie  objectionable  to  the  Itepubl leans,  because  up  to  very  recently 
they  clahncHl  that  under  the  [)rotective  tarifT  the  foreigner  \mU\ 
the  tax.  hut  I  understand  they  have  ahatiduueil  that  absurd 
claim  and  now  admit  that  the  consumer  i>ays  the  tax. 

This  tonnage  tax  on  the  gross  admrasuremeut  of  foreign 
ships  In  favor  of  Amm-inm  ships  Is,  1  believe,  substantially  In 
line  with  the  i>olioy  of  llie  nien  who  molded  our  legislative 
marine  history  In  the  early  days  of  the  Itt»publie.  The  bill  is 
ImbirseO  by  the  Amerb'uu  fShlpplug  Society  of  the  United  Stales, 
of  whk'h  Ib>n.  \V.  W,  Bates,  of  Tifuver,  t\ilo.^'formerly  l^ivlted 
Staf-es  sldptrinj;  conindssloner — Is  presblent.  and  has  been  ap- 
proved by  stiuu?  of  the  ablest  writers  and  thinkers  and  political 
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economists  in  our  lutiil.  It  is  a  compreliPiislve  bill,  but  whon 
stiiflifd  U8  provisions  are  vt?ry  siiijpk%  and  thf>Ko  wUo  know 
most  ulioiit  tlie  subject  utlinn  that  if  tUld  bill  were  cunt'ted  iuto 
law  it  would  sulve  our  Diaritime  iHTfbiem,  restore  «>ur  uit*rcb«iyt 
mai'luei  build  up  our  slilpynrd  itidustrios,  place  our  ibig  on 
ships  on  every  boh.  and  give  us  a  groat  auxiliary  niivy  in  cnae 
of  furolgn  com  pi  it  at  ions;  and  it  would  aecomplisb  all  of  tbia 
wltbtait  ibilnir  vbjb*aee  to  any  of  tlio  prindj«les  of  our  (bivern- 
moat  or  laldng  one  dollar  out  of  the  Treasury  or  the  potketii  of 
the  i>oop]e. 

The  bill  may  not  lie  perfei't,  and  !f  it  is  not,  I  shall  bo  glad  to 
do  my  share  to  perfeet  it;  but  I  believo*  from  a  careful  »tudy 
of  all  bills  ttiat  liave  b&en  offorc<i  on  lhl«  sidijoct  in  tvmgr<'ss  for 
the  i»ast  ten  years,  that  jny  bill  rircseuts  tlie  most  spoedy  and 
t*ft'e<tivc  remedy.  I  know  it  is  said  by  the  friends  t>i'  the  ship- 
plug:  trust  and  tlie  advoeates  of  subsidies  that  the  bill  dlt^crim- 
i nates  in  favor  of  American  slupe  iijralnst  foreign  shii>s;  but  I 
refily  that  we  never  can  build  up  our  shippiuj?  itidUHtries  and 
restr»re  our  mereliant  marine  unless  we  adopt  the  jinlicy  of  free 
ships,  or  a  policy  that  will  dlBcriminato  in  some  way  in  f^ivor 
of  our  own  shijis  and  ajjaiiist  foreign  ships.  The  fact  In  that 
wo  diserlmlnMlo  now  against  our  own  sliips  Jii  favor  of  foreign 
ships*  My  1)11!  simply  reverses  the  situation-  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  if  this  bill,  or  one  similar  to  it,  eoulaininj?  substantlaily 
it«  provisions,  sliould  be  enactc*d  iuto  law,  that  the  L'nited  States 
in  a  few  years  would  become  mialrei<s  of  the  seas,  and  American 
ships,  built  in  our  own  shipyards*  wniild  do  all  of  our  own  o<."ean 
cumuierce  besides  a  great  part  of  the  deep-sea  carrying  trade  of 
the  other  countries  of  the  world. 

Now,  Mr,  Chair  man,  this  bill  of  mine  has  been  peudinjj  in 
the  Connnittee  on  Merchant  Marine  all  winler,  I  have  had  it 
pending  In  every  Congress  for  the  past  ten  years.  Wiiy  Is  it 
not  passpit?  Because  there  is  no  (jraft  in  it  for  any  special  in- 
terest. I  have  done  everything  in  my  nower  this  year  to  get 
the  committee  to  favorably  report  it,  but  thus  far  my  appeals 
have  been  tn  vain.  I  indulged  the  liope  at  the  beglnniui^  of 
this  Congress  iliat  stomething  would  l»e  done  ere  we  adjourned 
for  tile  American  merchant  marine  along  the  lines  of  a  grad- 
uated system  of  tonnage  taxes  in  favor  of  American  bottoms 
and  against  foretgn-bullt  shljis,  Th^tt  was  the  policy  of  the 
early  days  of  the  Republic,  and  undcu*  it  our  shipping  industriea 
thrived,  and  American-built  ships,  carrying  the  American  liag, 
were  seen  In  every  port  and  ou  every  ocean  of  the  ^lorld.  If  wo 
will  reiieal  the  laws  against  our  merchant  marine  now  on  the 
statute  books  and  put  in  their  pUice  the  navigaliou  laws  of  the 
early  days  of  the  Hepnblic,  the  problems  of  our  liiliipping  in- 
dustries and  deei)-&ea  carrying  trade  will  be  solved,  and  in  less 
than  ten  years  we  will  have  a  uierchaut  fleet  second  to  none 
in  the  world  and  through  it  aid  our  maj;nl/ieent  Navy  and  save 
to  the  taxpayers  of  our  country  millions  and  millious  of  dollars 
every  year. 

Sir,  for  many  years  the  leading  Republicans  favored  the 
IKJlicy  that  I  am  now  advocating.  They  wrote  it  in  their  na- 
tional platform  in  ISTlG,  and  I  Iiope  they  will  put  a  |dank  this 
year  in  their  national  [vlatform  hi  favor  of  a  graduated  system 
of  tonnage  faxes  to  restore  the  American  merchant  nuirine.  I 
shall  go  to  Denver,  and  I  will  do  ujy  beat  to  have  such  a  piank 
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written  in  the  national  Democratic  platform.    If  I  can  have  my 
way,  the  plank  will  be  about  as  follows: 

We  favor  immediate  action  by  Congress  for  the  resumption 
of  the  shipping  policy  which  prevailed  under  the  first  five  Presi- 
dents and  which  brought  forth  and  maintained  the  best  mer- 
chant marine  on  the  ocean  without  the  cost  of  a  cent  to  the 
American  people. 

We  denounce  the  Republican  party  In  Congress  for  its  will- 
ful neglect  of  our  shipping  in  the  foreign  trade,  Congress  hav- 
ing done  nothing  whatever  for  its  revival  since  the  civil  war, 
except  to  connive  at  the  passage  of  unconstitutional  and  vicious 
bounty  and  subsidy  bills,  utterly  useless  for  the  object  in  view 
and  only  a  corrupt  expenditure  of  public  revenue,  really  in  the 
Interest  of  foreign  nations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  kind  of  a  plank  I  want  to  see  in  the 
next  national  Democratic  platform,  and  I  will  do  my  best  to  get 
it  in  our  platform,  because  I  am  now,  always  have  been,  and 
always  will  be  a  friend  of  the  American  merchant  marine.  I 
long  for  the  coming  of  the  day  when  American  ships  will  be  on 
every  sea  and  our  flag  gloriously  floating  on  the  breeze  in  every 
port.  I  am  willing  to  go  as  far  as  any  man  in  this  country  to 
legislate  for  the  restoration  of  the  American  merchant  marine  to 
all  its  former  glory  and  to  secure  for  the  American  people  their 
just  share  of  the  over-seas  carrying  trade  of  the  world.  As  I 
have  said,  I  do  not  agree  with  the  reasons  advanced  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  a  subsidy  l>ill  as  to  .the  cause  of  the  decline  of  our 
merchant  marine  and  the  loss  to  the  United  States  of  our  over- 
seas carrying  trade.  I  know,  and  every  man  who  has  investi- 
gated this  suliject  knows,  that  our  loss  of  deep-sea  commerce  is 
due  entirely  to  our  own  iniquitous  legislation  and  shortsighted 
policies. 

If  the  Amerlcjui  Congress  would  legislate  intelligently  re- 
garding this  subjii't.  we  could  restore  our  'merchant  marine 
and  secure  nine-tenths  of  all  our  conunerce  on  the  high  seas, 
exports  and  imports,  without  a  ship  subsidy  or  without  taking 
a  single  dollar  from  the  jiockets  of  the  taxpayers  to  give  sub- 
sidles  to  favored  shipowners  and  shipbuilders.  This  whole 
subject  is  a  very  simile  matter  when  reiluced  to  an  intelligent 
business  proi)osition.  We  do  not  need  to  take  a  dollar  out 
of  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers  or  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  * 
United  States  to  revive  our  shipbuilding  industries  or  restore 
our  merchant  marine.  All  we  i\eed  to  do  is  to  legislate  in- 
telligently, repeal  the  Ini(piitous  laws  against  our  deep-sea 
shii)ping  now  on  our  statute  bool<s,  put  in  tlieir  place  laws 
similar  to  the  navigation  laws  that  wer(»  enacted  by  the  early 
statesmen  of  the  country — laws  that  built  up  our  merchant 
marine  in  those  historic  days — laws  that  placed  our  flag  on  the 
high  seas  and  gave  us  nine-tent  lis  of  our  entire  over-seas  carry- 
ing trade. 

The   CIIAIUMAX.     The   time   of   the   gentleman   from   New 
York  has  expired. 
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BIr.  MOOX  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the 
gentlemnn  from  New  York  [Mr.  Sulzeb]. 

Mr.  SL'LZEi:.  ^Ir.  Speaker,  there  Is  no  man  In  this  country 
more  anxious  ami  more  willing  to  enact  proper  legislation  to 
restore  the  American  merchant  marine  than  myself,  but  I  want 
to  do  it  honestly,  I  want  to  do  It  along  constitutional  Hues,  and 
X  want  to  do  it  in  harmony  with  that  fundamental  American 
principle  of  equal  rights  to  all  and  special  privileges  to  none. 
[Applause.] 

Sir,  for  years  I  have  been  advocating  legislation  to  restore 
our  merchant  marine,  and  for  years  the  Kepublican  majority 
in  tliis  House  has  turncnl  to  my  appeals  a  deaf  ear.  The  Re- 
publican party  is  rcsi)onsil)le  for  the  present  deplorable  coudi- 
tion  of  the  merchant  marine. 

In  ISOO  the  Kepublican  i)arty  wrote  In  its  national  platform 
a  i>lank  to  restore  the  American  merchant  marine  by  discrimi- 
nating duti(?s.  That  meant  something,  but  Mr.  Hanna,  the  then 
leader  of  the  Kepublican  party,  came  to  Congress  and  instead 
of  adhering  to  that  plank  he  introduced  his  bill  for  ship  sub- 
sidies, an  oulrageous  measure.  Thereupon  I  introduced  a  bill 
for  discriminating  duties,  and  the  Republicans  defeated  it.  The 
Kepublican  party  abandoned  the  plank  of  ISOG  for  discriminat- 
ing duties  and  did  not  have  the  courage  to  readopt  It  or  re- 
nounce it  in  its  platform  of  1000  and  ignored  the  matter  in  its 
platform  of  1904. 

Mr.  KEIFEK.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SULZEK.  Xo ;  I  can  not  yield  to  the  gentleman  now.  I 
have  only  a  few  minutes.  I  trust  the  gentleman  will  speak  in 
his  own  time. 

Now,  ^ir.  Speaker,  the  Republicans  In  Congress  have  been 
advocating  ever  since  I  have  been  here  the  restoration  of  the 
American  nuM'chant  marine  by  ship  subsidies,  by  gratuities,  that 
rob  all  the  pef)ple  in  order  to  foster  a  special  Industry.  It  is 
undenuK'ratic,  unrepul)lican,  and  un-American.  I  am  opposed 
to  ship  subsidies,  and  this  proposition  Is  a  ship-subsidy  meas- 
use  pure  and  simple.  It  is  a  little  ship  subsidy,  it  is  true,  and 
that  is  tile  ajiology  Its  advocates  make  for  it.  It  is  Just  a 
little  subsidy  forsooth,  but  I  warn  the  Members  that  it  is  the 
entering  wedge  to  open  the  Treasury  of  the  people,  and  if  it  Is 
adopted,  it  means  in  the  end  a  gigantic  raid  on  the  country's 
finances,  not  for  $:'..00O,0tK)  a  year,  but  for  thirty  millions,  or 
forty  millions,  or  fifty  millions  of  dollars  a  year,  and  for  years 
and  years  to  come.  This  Is  the  beginning  of  a  systematic 
Bcheme  to  r<»b  ail  the  people  for  the  benefit  of  a  few,  and  if  it 
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is  rushed  through  In  the  closing  hours  of  Congress  the  people 
will  denounce  it  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other.  I  warn 
my  Republican  friends  to  go  slow  and  be  sure. 

Sir,  I  want  to  say  to  the  Members  of  this  House  that  the 
American  merchant  marine  that  my  friend  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Humphrey]  regrets  has  disappeared  has  been  swept  off 
the  high  seas  by  Republican  legislation,  by  Republican  policies, 
and  can  never  be  restored  by  ship  subsidies.  Let  us  be  honest 
and  restore  our  shipping  interests  by  repealing  antagonistic  Re- 
publican legi^ation  and  recnact  our  former  navigation  laws 
that  gave  us  the  finest  merchant  fleet  in  the  world  and  made  us 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Republic  the  mistress  of  the  seas. 

If  this  bill  should  imss,  it  would  not  lay  a  single  new  keel  in 
any  shipyard  in  our  country;  it  will  not  employ  an  idle  man  in 
all  the  land,  and  the  men  who  are  advocating  the  subsidy  know 
that  to  be  a  fact.  It  will  not  build  or  put  in  commission  a  new 
ship:  it  will  not  put  the  American  flag  on  an  additional  ship 
on  any  sea  or  on  any  ocean,  and  the  gentlemen  favoring  the 
proix)sition  can  not  successfully  controvert  the  statouient. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people  are  unalterably  opposed 
to  a  ship-subsidy  raid  on  the  Treasury.  A  subsidy  is  a  bounty, 
a  bonus,  a  gratuity,  and  it  never  has  succeeded,  and  it  never 

will  succeed,  m  accompllsning   thejjarijoge  desired All  history 

proves  ir  c6nglT!^iveiv.  vvjiprover  nnd  whenovor  it. has  been 
tried  It  has  failed^  In  my  opinion,  if  a  subsidy  bill  should 
pass  it  wouliiiiot  restore  our  American  merchant  marine  or 
aid  materially  our  shipbuilding  industries.  It  is  a  waste  of 
time  to  taik  about  ship  subsidies,  and  I  believe  every  honest 
American  is  absolutely  opposed  to  them.  We  might  just  as 
well  pass  a  bill  to  pay  a  subsidy  to  every  man  who  grows  a 
bushel  of  wheat,  or  a  barrel  of  potatoes,  or  a  bale  of  cotton,  or 
who  makes  a  wa^on,  or  builds  a  locomotive,  as  to  pay  a  sub- 
sidy to  a  man  who  builds  a  ship  or  sails  a  vessel.  [Laughter 
and  applause.] 

The  taxpayers  of  our  country,  burdened  now  almost  beyond 
endurance,  are  opposed  to  ship  subsidies.  They  are  opposed  to 
any  gift  bill.  They  say  no  private  business  interests  should  be 
aided  by  direct  grants  from  the  Treasury.  Ship  subsidies  are 
subversive  of  the  eternal  principles  of  Justice  and  equality, 
contrary  to  the  theory  of  our  free  institutions,  of  doubtful  ex- 
pediency, and  at  war  with  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  Con- 
gress has  no  power  to  subsidize  any  trade  or  any  calling  or 
any  business  on  land  or  sea  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers  of 
our  country. 

Mr.  SiKjaker,  I  have  always  been,  and  always  expect  to  be,  a 
sincere  friend  of  our  shipping  Industries  and  an  enthusiastic 
advocate  of  just  and  proper  and  honest  legislation  that  will 
build  up  and  restore  our  merchant  marine.  I  believe  every 
true  American  desires  the  supremacy  of  American  ships  in  our 
over-seas  carrying  trade,  but  I  believe  they  prefer  It  along  the 
lines  of  tonnage  taxes  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  my  bill 
(II.  R.  18977)  now  pending  in  this  House,  and  which  the  Re- 
publican leaders  are  opposed  to  reiwrting  and  passing.  This 
bin  of  mine  will  restore  our  merchant  marine  In  all  its  former 
glory  and  not  take  one  dollar  out  of  the  pockets  of^tlie  tax- 
payers. The  iwople  see  no  necessity  of  taking  money  out  of 
the  Treasury  and  payhig  it  to  the  present  trust  owners  of  ships 
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for  doing  wlmt  they  arc  already  doing;  and  those  most  c«>n- 
versant  with  tlio  subject  even  go  so  far  as  to  declare  that  tbis 
sul»8ldy  sclionic»  if  enacted  into  law,  will  not  lay  a  new  keel  ia 
any  American  shipyard  or  WK^ure  an  additional  ton  of  freight 
of  over-wms  commerce.  Practically  every  dollar  ^?rauteil  will 
go  to  the  ships  now  afloat  owned  by  the  shipping:  trust. 

Ship  subsidies  do  not  build  shi|)8 — they  create  ocean-trading 
monoiK)lies.  Ship  subsidies  will  not  give  workmen  employment 
in  American  shii)yards— the  money  will  simply  go  into  the  cajia- 
cious  iMK'kets  of  the  plutm'ratic  I>eneficiarie8  cff  the  shipping 
trust.  Every  scheme  of  this  kind  simply  i)erniits  resi>ectable 
corruption  and  benefits  the  few  at  tlie  exfjense  of  the  many. 
Tlie  i^rinciple  of  ship  subsidies  is  inherently  wronp  and  abj««>- 
lutely  indefensible,  and  no  man  who  understands  the  question 
can  justify  the  steal  in  the  face  of  the  facts.     [Ix)ud  applause.l 

Tilt*  SPlOAIvKlt.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  ]S'o\\-  York 
has  expired. 
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WHAT  SHALL  WE  DO  TO  RESTORE  THE 
AMERICAN  MERCHANT  MARINE? 


Ship  eiibsldles  do  not  build  ships — they  create  ocean-trad Inj;  monopo- 
lies. Ship  slbsldies  will  not  ftive  workmen  employment  in  American 
8hli)yards — the  money  will  simply  go  into  the  capacious  pockets  of  the 
plutocratic  beneticiaries  of  the  shipping  trust.  Every  scheme  of  this 
kind  simplv  permits  respectable  corrui)tion  and  benefits  the  few  at  the 
expense  of  the  many.  The  principle  of  ship  subsidies  Is  inherently 
wrong  and  absolutely  Indefensible — It  is  unrepubllcan,  undemocratic, 
and  un-American,  and  no  man  who  understands  the  question  can  justify 
the  steal  in  the  face  of  the  facts. 


If  we  had  continued  the  policy  of  the  fathers  we  would  to-day  be  the 
greatest  maritime  nation  in  the  world  and  our  flag  would  l)e  on  every 
sea,  and  our  ships  would  be  carrying  the  commerce  not  alone  of  our 
own  country,  but  perhaps  half  of  that  of  all  the  other  great  nations  of 
the  world. 
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SPEECH 


HON.   WILLIAM    SULZER 


The  House  beln^  In  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of 
the  Union  und  having  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.  R.  18537)  oiak- 
iDf^  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  AgricuJture  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  ;M>,  1007— 

Mr.  SCLZER  said: 

Afr.  C'iiairman:  Yestordny  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
(;kosvenor]  acUlrcssefi  tlie  House  at  great  length  In  support  of 
the  so-called  '*  Gallinger  ship-subsidy  bill,"  now  pending  in  the 
Connnittee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  of  which  be  la 
the  chairman.  In  doleful  tones  the  gentleman  depicted  the  de- 
cline of  our  over-seas  carrying  trade  and  sorrowfully  deplored 
the  fact,  which  of  late  has  become  quite  patent,  that  he  was 
unable,  with  all  his  ability  and  astuteness,  to  secure  enough 
votes  in  his  own  committee  to  have  the  bill  favorably  reported 
to  tills  House.  No  doubt  this  is  exasperating  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  but  we  can  console  ourselves  with  the  reflection  tUat 
the  taxpayers  of  the  country  will  sarvivc  the  gentleman's  dis- 
comfiture without  serious  disaster. 

AVe  know  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  is  working,  and  has  been 
working,  assiduously  in  his  committee  and  out  of  his  committee 
for  montlis,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  for  this  ship-subsidy 
bill,  but  I  do  not  think  the  honest  people  of  the  country  generally 
sympathize  with  his  arduous  efforts  any  more  than  they  did 
Willi  the  late  Senator  Mark  Ilanna's  unwearied  struggle  to  pass 
a  similar  ship-subsidy  measure. 

Now,  let  us  see  for  a  moment  just  what  this  Gallinger  ship- 
sul>sidy  bill — the  bric-a-brac  work  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Com- 
mission— iloes,  so  tliat  we  will  understand  what  we  are  consid- 
ering. I  will  read  the  subsidy  part  of  it:  ''That  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  national  defense  and  for  the  performance  of  the 
public  services  hereinafter  specified,  after  July  1,  10()7,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed 
to  pay,  sul»jcct  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  out  of  any  money 
in  the  Tivasnry.  to  be  annually  appropriated  therefor  ni)on 
estimates  to  l»e  annually  submitted  to  Congress  in  the  IJook  of 
Ksiiiiiiitcs,  to  the  owner  or  owners  of  any  steam  vessel  of  over 
l.ruK)  gross  tons,  and  of  any  sail  vessel  of  over  200  gross  tons, 
and  lisliing  vessel  of  over  20  gross  tons  hereafter  built  and 
registered  in  tlie  United  States  or  now  duly  registered  by  a 
citizen  or  citizens  of  tlie  United  States  (including  as  such  citi- 
zens any  cori)oration  created  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
Slates  or  any  of  the  States  thereof),  engaged  exclusively  as  a 
comnion  carrier  for  the  service  of  the  public,  subventions  [that 
is,  snl)si(lics :  th(\v  both  mean  the  same  thing]  as  hereinafter 
provided — that  is  to  say,  (a)  the  sum  of  ,$o  per  gross  registered 
ton  for  each  vessel  which  has  been  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade 
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by  sea  or  the  det'p-sea  fisheries  for  a  perioil  of  twelve  ruontUfV 
indmlkig  time  ncx^ossarlly  eonsiime<l  In  receiving  or  discbfirging 
cargo,  or  not  to  exceed  two  mouths  in  miiliiiig  annual  oi:  ex- 
traordhiary  repairs;  (b)  tlje  siiui  of  .f4  per  gross  n'iri*?tered  ton 
for  each  vessel  whirli  during  any  twelve  conseeutive  nioiitha 
Las  l^eeii  engaged  in  tlie  foreign  trade  by  sea  or  the  de(*it-se:i 
fiFticries  for  a  period  of  nine  monlliH  or  over,  1>«t  les,s  tbau 
twelve  montli}?,  including  the  time  neces«arlly  eonsnnied  in  re- 
ceiving or  disrharging  cargo  or  not  to  exceed  one  month  in 
nialiing  extraordinary.  rc[)jdr8;  (r)  the  smn  of  ^2M  per  gross 
registeretl  ton  for  each  vensel  which  dnring  any  twelve  consecu- 
tive ujonths  has  been  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  by  t^ea  or 
the  deep-sea  fisheries  for  a  period  of  six  montl^a  or  over,  but 
less  than  nine  nionth?ii,  iDciudlng  time  necessarily  consumed  hi 
receiving  *>r  disciiarging  cargo  or  not  to  exceed  one  month  in 
making  extraordinary  repairs/'  This  is  the  sjdient  sulisidy 
feature  of  the  (Jallinger  IjIU.  and  it  is  all  1  desire  li>  read  to  tlie 
House  at  tiie  j»res€'iit  time  for  the  pun»<^^e  of  tills  disensslon. 

Mr.  ("Ijjurnian.  tlds  ship-subsidj-  pr^iposititm  is  not  a  new  otie. 
It  is  the  sMme  old  etTort  to  get  sonietliiug  from  all  tiie  people 
fur  sonieliody  for  nothing.  It  lias  been  pending  in  either  one 
bram^'h  or  tlje  other  nt  the  Congress,  in  one  form  or  another,  for 
tiie  last  ten  yenrs.  At  one  thne  it  was  tlte  Manna-Payne  sbiiv 
tiubsl^ly  bill,  and  Senator  Ha  una  siuK^eedLtl  \n  passing  it  through 
tl»e  Semite*  oidy  to  have  it  Ignominionsly  dcfejited  in  the  Ilout^e 
of  Kepresentatives.  In  a  not  her  Cougress  8enatMr  Hamia  did 
his  very  in'st  to  pass  it  again  throngli  tljo  Senate,  bnt  failerj, 
and  hi  this  Congress  we  have  the  old  foe  with  a  new  face  in 
tlie  naillngrr  siiip  sui>sidy  bill,  introtluced  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Ilamjishire  at  the  begiimnig  of  this  session. 

This  fiallinger  Rhir»-subsidy  bill  differs  b«t  little  In  principle 
from  its  pretltn visors,  and  its  fate  should  be  the  sjune.  It  \b 
essentially  a  subsidy  bill,  and  by  suiisiiiy  I  mean  ilmt  the 
Government  is  compelled  by  law  to  taken  [lart  of  its  nuaa-y,  ttnid 
In  taxes  by  all  the  ]>r*ii|»le  for  the  sui>iMH-t  of  the  cJovmnuK'fit, 
and  give  Ihe  money  to  a  speciai  interest  to  aid  I  hat  interinst  In 
Us  spix*ial  line  of  fmsiness.  Tliis  Is  the  scheme  in  a  mitshetl, 
and  any  jHilt'-y  of  thid!  character  is  inlicreatly  wivtng  hi  princi- 
ple, const itiitionally  indefensible,  and  r^iu  not  he  justified  by 
any  theory  of  our  sy.^tem  of  gfjvernnient.  Subsiilies  are  monar- 
efiial  and  not  rciiul>nt^in :  they  have  no  pUu'e  in  a  governmoat 
of  tin*  people  and  by  the  i^eople. 

The  Itallin^'er  ship-subsidy  bill  was  cleverly  manipulated 
thiTaigh  the  Senate  on  the  14th  day  of  February  last  t>y  a  vote 
of  oM  ti»  HT.  Not  a  npinocratir  Senator,  I  am  glad  to  say,  voted 
for  ihe  bill,  and  to  their  eternal  fjiine  be  it  said  ihat  tive  Re- 
puidicau  Senators  voted  against  It.  These  Uepul)llcan  Senators^ 
iu  my  opinion,  are  eiditietl  to  the  connaeudalion  of  the  people^ 
and  i  take  gi*eat  ideasure  in  giving  their  nanjes.  They  were: 
Messrs,  Blukkit.  Dolijvkr.  La  Follih-o;.  Spoor<Eii,  and  W'auxul 
Th*»  American  petjple  sliould  remember  tliea-e  names. 

It  is  not  my  purjMise  t<nlay,  Mr,  Chnlrman,  to  discuss  at 
lenirlh  the  <'ause  of  Ihe  dot  line  of  our  deep-sea  carrying  trade, 
or  my  own  vIpws.  if  I  t^mld  iiave  my  way  in  the  matter,  con- 
cerning the  speedi«»at  remedy  to  restore  onr  merdiant  marine, 
I  have  not  the  time  at  my  4lisiK>sal  to  do  so.  even  if  I  wanted 
to  go  into  an  exIauHtive  i*xandnntloii  of  the  isdricate  n«e.«!tlon. 
I  want  to  8pe!ik  to  tlie  Iluuse  at  this  time  brielty  ou  this  shlp- 
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,  but  I  dtffor  with 


im!it<Mv  ntiofttion  aiifl  fi'nuTJv  T>f»lnt  mil  the  erU«  It 
Bii'  <il  Burt*  to  r»»ll  uloptloiL 

v  itn  ri';fiir«llng  ;<H-t   I   UfWcvo  \n  «rc*Tf   1;t 

but  I   Wiint  to  May  fi^nlu  to  thu  Ahniibors  of  fliln  H 
have  nlwiivH  lietMi,  inii  now,  nml  nKvMys  IiufM*  in  li#* 
every  effort  to  |>!ari»  tipon  tlii 
l^b1p-»^nllsilly  law.     I  h.ivf  jrivi 

tluu  niitl  1  think   T   '  -■"    -^ 

tinlty  TN'UU  tUe  : 

conilltloii  of  our   i  n 

lately  rei^jiortjng  \itv  111  any  of  liie  «le<*Hne  of  our  <»vor-j 

ryliu:  trndi*;  uud  nt*  ure  its  far  u|>art  nn  tlu*  tMilc* 

tbo  ho>4t  and  nioict  i>ractlfal  rcmocjy  for  th<?  ivltahilKntjut]  of  i 
nljippliiir  iTuUmtrloij  and  the  earning  of  our  o*vnti  trmle] 
All  liipH.  built  by   \'       '      1  workuifn.  luauued  by 

Ic  and  tlylui;;  t!  -  u  Huj;. 

AU.  i  ...  .Munn,  it  is  a   .,    .,  ,-..,[   ^  •' ■' t'>rable  fnct, 

tjvcry  man  who  has  imt'.stlKated  t'                          *\vs  U,  tliflt 
hdvo   K'ss  rejristeml  toiuiuije   for   1                        ml;   trad'^   U> 
thiin  we  had  oao  hu»dre<l  yoar»  ago.     In  tJMMi  the  Tuiled  KtR< 
with   a   population  of    k«!«8   than   7,<iOtMKK»    liihabitaat«.   <nvi 
luore   registered    tonnage    for   oeeiiii    <*arryhig   trade    tlum 
United  Htates   hi    IIKHj,  with  n  population  of  aver  8r>,tNitMII 
The   Auieriean   tounairf.'   in    18<»<j   was   over  !KM),(»rH»,   and    It 
now  less  than  wni.(H¥»,  and,  what  i?4  vvorKe  nUll.  It  ^howcvl 
dctual   deereane  of   niure  than   OM^  tons   last  year.     In    IS 
American    »^hlpfl.    tlyin;;    the    American    tins    and    maiujeil 
Amorlcan  Hallors,  carried  over  IM>  per  cent  of  our  diH»|»-Bea  ivs 
and  a  Kfeat  part  of  that  of  all  the  «<>uutrU*8  of  Kuropc,     Tc>*<I| 
we  carry  very  little  of  our  own  trade  and  pracHeully  non<» 
other  e<jun tries,   no t vrlUmt a udlnc   the   fuet  thiit    we  shouhl 
the  forenioi^t  uuirithne  power  In  the  world.     More  than   iilf 
teritim   of   our    once   great   and    i»owi 
vunltthed,  aiid  not  one  new  keel  for  an 
laid  to-day  on  eltluT  our  Atlantic  or  i  ;n  «fi'    i 
vesR'ls  of  f«>ri*i^'n  naliunn  throijg  our  porta  and  n  mn 

than  nlne-tLMdhH  of  nil  our  ln»fK>rt  and  export  ei .: 

In  18<H>  over  02  per  cent  of  our  export  and  import  irndA 
carried  In  American  bottoms;  In  llXwl  les«  than  S  fur  cr-ut 
our  huporls  and  exportM  are  carried  In  Amerlean  - 
U  id  ted   States  pays  to  the  owners  of  forelj?!^   d**ep 
for  conveying  our  freights  and  jm 
jrear,  and  n»ucii  of  thiK  vast  sum  ■ 
of  foreijjn  Meamcrs  wldch  are  w 
clmut  cruiser  llntw  of  Kurnpean  1:1  ^ 

reserve  odU'crs  and  Hallnrs,  and  nv.  .::  .      ;    i    l|( 

against  us  in  ea.*.e  of  war.  Tlie  FUitish  Empire  ha«  H»HH»^t 
UuiH  of  uiercfiant  t^hippiugr:  Clermany  lias  4.!HUM!(mi  tons;  Fran 
a.i;s*l,OtJO;  Nm-way,  l.lWCim),  untl  Italy,  1/28(Um:»0.  Tlie  lurfl 
part  of  nil  thew*  jirreat  d(»ep-!«ea  iJeets  is  engaijetl  In  the 
eat  '     '  '  If  of  the  rnlttnl  State**,  whIJ 

pr  iialiho  than  any  other  nail 

on  nil  Ml,  i\:i^  n  iiLit  i<^i^ii,>  tn  urep-gcQ  ojmnierce  vf  le*i«  tlw 
80().tMMj  ton**, 

I  agr<:»e  witli  the  gentleraan  from  Ohio  that  this  &tatt»!nent 
the  facts  exhibits  a  most  deplorable  4X>ndlr(on  of  onr  (ueivhAI 
nmrine  alTalrs.  but  I  i*ay  to  hhn*  and  I  say  to  the  eouut^ 
tliat  It  Is  all  otir  own  fault,  and  due  entirely  to  our  own 
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flighted  DmrilliiiR  iMtllcy,  and  especkdly  to  our  fHllur(»  lo  i^uact 
proper  navi^atiuii  jegiislarlou, 

Tlie  jientleiiinn  from  oUio  seeks  to  reiiiiHly  the  sitiiiUiou  by 
elilp  subsfdipH,  and  hunun*  curne^lly  favui't*  jiml  ekk^iucnlly  «id- 
voentt*»  the  Gaillnger  »lilp-.sulKHidy  1>IH,  wlileii  Is  lui  reri'^idy  nt 
nllt  but  a  mere  teiuporfiry  makeshift  to  rob  tbe  mrmy  for  The 
btnoflt  of  the  few,  by  takinsj  mnney  out  of  tbe  rHjrketM  of  tliu 
taxpayers  geiionilly  and  giving  it  to  n  few  favored  Imllvtdimls. 
I  II m  f»t>|iosed  to  tbls?  subsidy  pollf\v.  Tlie  taxpayers,  wbeti  tliey 
midcrslaiid  it,  will  never  eonsent  to  it.  Th»?  GatiiieA'*'  i^'i^i  i=^  a 
BUbi^idy  bill  pure  and  simple,  and  at  tbe  very  Ijest  i«  only  a  toin- 
porary  expedient,  and  no  one  who  understands  this  Knbjeet 
believes  f<»r  ii  single  moment  that  it  will  ever  acconipllKb  what 
its  advocates  so  vociferously  claim.  A  subsidy  \h  a  i>ounty, 
n  bonus,  a  gratuity,  and  it  never  Ijas  succeeded,  and  It  never 
wlil  ftiueeeed,  in  jieeomidislil ng  tlie  pin*i)o«e  deslrwl.  All  history 
proves  it  coneluKlvely.  Wherever  and  whenever  It  has  been 
tried  it  hnn  faile*L  In  my  opinion,  if  this  (JallingiT  subsidy 
bill  should  pass  as  it  is  today  it  wrnld  not  restore  our  Anu'rl- 
can  uierrTiant  marine  or  aid  nuiterialiy  our  ebipbnlldlug  indus- 
tries. It  is  a  waste  of  time  to  talk  about  ship  subsidies,  and  I 
Ixdieve  every  honest  American  Is  al>solutely  opposed  to  them. 
We  might  Just  as  well  pass  a  bill  to  [)ay  a  md*sidy  to  every  man 
who  grows  a  bushel  of  wheat,  or  a  barrel  of  potatoes,  or  n  bale 
of  cotton,  or  who  makes  a  wagon,  or  builds  i\  biromotiv^e,  as  to 
pay  a  subsidy  to  a  man  who  builds  a  ship  or  ^ails  a  vessel. 

The  taxpayers  of  our  couutry,  burdened  now  almost  beyond 
enrlurance  are  oi>]K).'*ed  to  uhlp  sul'sidies.  They  are  opposed  to 
this  Gallinger  gift  bill.  Tbey  say  no  private  business  iat»Tests 
should  be  aided  by  direct  grants  from  the  Treasury,  Rhii>  suIj- 
6 idles  are  sui)verslvo  of  the  eternal  principlos  of  Justice  ami 
(•UuaHty,  eontrarj'  to  the  theory  of  our  free  Institutions,  of 
*  doubtful  expediency,  and  at  war  with  the  6i*irit  of  tbe  <'onsti- 
'  tut  ion.  Congress  has  no  power  to  subsidize  any  trade  or  any 
calling  or  any  business  on  land  or  sea  lit  the  expense  of  tbe 
taxpayers  of  our  country. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion,  tbe  Gallinger  suiisldy  bill 
will  nut  muti*rially  benefit  our  shipbuilding  iudustricB.  and  of 
course  if  it  will  not  benefit  the  shipping  in<lustries  of  the  ctiuu- 
try  no  new  ships  will  be  built  autl  .Vinerlcan  tonnage  tm  the  high 
seas  will  not  be  increased,  and  only  tbe  ships  nuw  iu  commlssjoii 
will  get  the  benetits  of  tlie  subsblies.  This  being  so,  tins  (ial- 
linger  sbiivsulisidy  bill,  giving  away  from  four  to  six  ndlllnufi 
of  d«>llars  a  year,  will  l>eneflt  no  shipownci's  exi  opt  tbe  IStandard 
Oil  trust,  tlie  American  shipping  trust,  the  New  Krigiand  fisblng 
Huuicks,  and  v»t*i*iiaps  a  few  vesels  on  tho  rai-illc  Ocean.  It  will 
be  observed  by  reading  the  bill  that  the  Senator  from  Xew 
Hampshire  was  particularly  watchful  of  the  interests  of  the 
fishing  smacks  that  go  out  of  New  Kugland  ports  to  fish  on  the 
Grand  Banks,  and  the  bill  provides  that  these  Hmall  craft  Khali 
participate  in  the  subsidy. 

The  principal  shiirs,  however,  that  would  benefit  by  the  Oal- 
llnger  ship-siibsidy  bill  and  get  most  of  the  subsidies  are  tbe 
Bhli»s  plying  the  bigli  suas,  owned  by  tbe  Ami*rican  shipping 
trust  and  the  Standard  uil  trust  But  at  best  the  tJallJnger 
ship-subsidy  bill  la  oidy  a  temporary  ex[>etlient — a  mere  make- 
shift— and  unless  It  shimld  lie  cootliuitHi  and  the  subsidies  In- 
Increased  It  will  accomplish  practically  no  good  whatever,  Ilow- 
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evor.  thorp  are  mnny  fnr-svclns  rltlsMnis  who  believe  tbnt  Uili 

subsidy  UWi  is  a  ni*Tf»  ho^lnulnjj — <iiily  n»«  lo.tiMtn*^   m  i-.^...  ^fin4 
that  it  win  ho  fotlowiHl  ei%*  Ion?*  ST  U  I"  \ilf 

liiri*ni«t»cl  suhsiflios  nntjlthe  Trfimury  1^  ^      i^^atse 

of  (he  tJixjKiyorfs  exhimstciL 

Mr,  Ohainimn,  the  jwxijile  who  ar<*  cIhuioHii}?  tUe  ]oti49e9t  for 
tho  Hhlji-suhKidy  hill  {iit»  tho  iKuiiity  he^rinuii  who  will  ir**t  tli^ 
RiihRidlo:^:  hilt  f*o  fnr  us  T  hiivo  lHM.*n  «hle  to  fliitl  otif,  I  bnt^ 
honifl  tio  fjn*ut  tlemnnd  fmin  tho  h4^»no«t  folic  nf  tho  oiuiitfy  hi 
favor  i)f  thi>«  hilnnitniiH  moaiiiuro  to  t,Mki^  nicuR'y  out  of'lhi* 
Treasury  ot  tho  [ks^)1»!o  nml  jiny  If  <»vrr  lo  the  Aiuerirnit  ship 
pin;;  trui^t  in  onlor  that  It  may  p  -ul  grntuitios  diMler 

thlH  tnist-rhMoa  llepuhhrnn  A^lnkin 

It  «ooiiis  to  nio,  sh%  that  this  in  mi  Ui*-it[H»i-tuiie   t!ii>e   to  n^ 
for  ship  fuhsltliet*  whoii  the  iw^plf  oU  f>vvr  t!m  fHimirry  «r4»  4|**- 
mnmlin^  fi  rovision  nf  the  tariff,  c?|'        '        '     i 
wliicli  sliL'ltor  uionojmly  fttul  jjiv*' 

i;ell  their  marmfacturoil  wjiro^     •  mm    ,i.i  h:    tt    uj. 

homo.     Hut  It  scotJis  tlmt  tho  imt'nt  r>f  tlje-^e  >- 1 

liidy  srhouiers,  rotUn:eiJ  to  lt«         .       :    t'**rn)  ami  ln«t  a  i 
flttHiuntit  to  ulHtiit  this:  As  all  other  monopolH?**  an?  pr 
therefore  the  shipping  monoiMily  mii«t  l>e  |irotoete<J ;  ns  oi 
trusts  are  HoeriswMl  to  iv>h  the  niniiy  for  the  beueOt  of  fb**  fe%v\ 
therefoi-e  the  hhirvpin^  trii«t  imrnt  have  nn  opportunity  to  i>llfei' 
the  fKy>ple  and  get  Us  share  of  tlie  f^iwiis.    The  pleii,  however* 
se«Mii8  to  eomo  at  n  very  unfortunate  time,  because  from  on**  end 
of  tlio  land  to  the  otijer  the  [wnplo  are  demandia;?  not  oiiij*  the 
proSi'*:ntion  of  the  efhainal  tru!*t>!.  Init  the  revision  of  nil   pr^ 
tectlve  tariff  taxes  that  aid  and  al»et  ami  BheUer  nmiiopojy. 

Hut  tin*  advoratesi  and  siipiJorters  of  this  8hip-suhskly  iiiiiiuitjr, 
by  Avhteh  ail  the  people  of  the  ctiiintry  are  to  he  compejlefl  to 
rontrlbuto  u  few  millions  of  dollars  a  year  to  the  Amerleati  Khip- 
plns  trii«t.  frtrg-et  the  history  of  the  post  and  are  reeklt*Nt««  t\%  to 
II  i^  «     u Mires  of  the  future.    Thej-  fieom  to  forjrot  r  jve^ 

i|ii  unpityiuflr,  and  that  there  is  no  eiiufie  in 

elVi '  u  i  \iriv  cnutentiou  rt*niii}ds  oiti*  n  i^^iCKl  deal  i4  ..  *  *ijiu*?*i* 
ahiianne  In  whleli  every  other  day  is  laheknU  "This  ig  a  lucky 
day  to  pay  taxes."  Hut  tliej^e  iahlp-Ril>«idy  srr^ftei's  so  oveti 
fntlher.  and  write  iu  thi'lr  selfish  uhnanao  that  every  day  i»  n 
lueUy  day  to  pay  suhsiidies.  If  forHjrn  jf*jveriiment«  j^ntit 
*ubsidie*i.  Ihey  Bay  we  should  Rrant  f^uhsidies ;  and  if  foreigfti 
Ilf^ivenunents  dc»  not  irront  Ru!»Rldle?fl.  they  >?ay  that  H  the  very 
reason  we  should  arrant  subsidies,  If  ft^relcu  j»te;imRhip  o^%fle^*l 
rai^e  the  priee  of  o<van  freiirht  rates,  they  fcet  ui>  in  I'oujari^ess 
and  denaitid  ^tihsidioi?.  If  fureitcu  8teamshh>  owners  r€»iliieo 
oeeati  freiirht  rales,  they  alfto  pet  up  hi  Cons^ress  nud  drtuntjil 
fsubsldh's.  Kvei*y  wind  that  blowj?.  In  their  opinion,  evidently 
blows  in  favor  of  the  Government  plvinp  the  Amerlean  Ahipptug 
trust  8\il>!4idle!H,  But  I  urn  satisfied  that  the  farmers  and  the 
toilers  of  our  eounti*y.  the  men  wlio  pay  the  taxes,  understand 
this  Huhs  I  dy  n  nest  ion  and  are  md  in  favor  of  putting:  tholr  hand* 
in  their  poikefs  nud  eontrlhulin;?  ^ratuitin»  to  the  extent  ot 
milMon«  of  *lMlhir8  a  year  to  any  shipping  trust  or  to  any  trust- 
owned  ftteam^^hifi  line, 

!^ti\  i'halruian,  1  have  always  been,  and  alwny«  exi^eet  to  be. 

A  Blmrre  frii*nd  of  our  mhipidng  intlnstrios  and  an  enthuKla»tic 

f^h'oeate  of  just  and  proper  and  honest  legl«latiou  that  will 

btiUd  up  and  i*estoi*e  our  luercbaut  uiariutt*    1  believe  every  true 
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Anieric'iin  desires  the  stiprema(y  of  American  nliips  In  oiir  over- 
sens  ctiiTyluff  tra«ie,  Init  I  ljencvi>  tbt»y  prefer  it  along  tbe  lines 
of  tonnage  taxes^f,  and  not  by  subsidies.  Tlicy  see  no  necessity 
of  tnkin^  money  out  of  the  Treasury  and  paying  it  to  the  present 
tnist  owners  of  ships  for  dolntr  what  they  are  already  doin^: 
niui  tljo.se  most  conversaTit  with  the  siibjeet  even  ko  so  far  as  to 
declare  that  tliis  Gal  linger  sliip'Sid>Hidy  Belieme*  If  enacted  Into 
law*  will  not  l:iy  a  new  keel  In  any  American  shlpviird, 
or  Bccure  an  addition!*!  ton  of  freight  of  our  over-seas  com- 
merce. Practically  every  ilullnr  jjrranted  will  sjo  to  the  ships 
now  afloat  owned  by  tlie  oil  trust  and  the  shipping  trust. 

Ship  subsidies  do  nut  Intild  ships — they  create  ocean-trading: 
monopolies.  Ship  suhFldles  will  not  sive  workmen  eniidoynieiit 
In  American  shipyards — tlie  money  wtil  sliajdy  pj  into  the  capa- 
eious  i»i>ckets  of  tile  iihitocrntic  heneflciariea  of  the  shipping 
trust.  Every  scla'me  ot  this  kind  simply  i»ennits  rc'<i>ectable 
t^orruption  and  bcnelits  the  few  at  the  expense  of  tlic  many. 
The  priui'iide  of  ship  snl>sld»es  is  inherently  wroni;;  and  ah-^o- 
hitcly  indefcnsibie^ — it  is  nnrepublican,  nndenR:cralic.  and  nn- 
American,  and  no  nmn  wlu>  understands  the  question  can  justify 
tlie  steal  in  the  face  of  the  facts.  If  the  Congress  should  pass 
this  pilfering?  shlp-subt^idy  bill.  I  lielieve  the  people  will  demand 
its  repeal  In  less  than  tive  years,  but  1  hope  the  wisdom  of  this 
House  will  never  permit  this  iniquitous  bill  to  pass, 

Sir.  f'hairnian.  I  am  now,  always  have  been,  and  alwa^'S  will 
be  n  friend  of  tlie  American  merchant  marine.  I  Ion;;  fur  the 
coniliifT  of  the  day  when  American  ships  will  he  on  every  sea, 
and  our  llaj?  gloriously  Hoatin^^  on  the  L>ree7,e  i!i  every  port.  1 
am  willing?  to  go  as  far  as  any  man  in  this  country  to  l*»tiislate 
for  the  restoration  of  tlie  American  mercluint  marine  to  all  its 
former  plory.  and  lo  secure  for  the  Amorican  pcM>ple  their  Just 
share  of  tlie  over-seas  carryiujLf  trade  of  the  world.  As  I  have 
said,  I  do  not  n;?ree  with  tlie  ivasons  {idran^-ed  hy  ttje  advo- 
cates  of  tlie  tiallinj^rer  sliip-sulLHidy  bill  as  tu  the  cause  of  the 
decline  of  our  merchant  marine  and  tlie  loss  to  the  ITnlted 
States  of  our  over-.s<*as  carryhij;  trade,  1  know,  and  every  man 
who  has  Investigated  tills  subject  knows,  that  our  los;-;  of  ihH'|> 
sea  conmierce  Is  due  entirely  lo  our  owu  Initjuitous  Icjrislaliou 
and  short- si lEjhted  policies.  If  the  American  Congress  wouhl 
legislate  inleliigently  regarding  this  subject,  we  could  r<'store 
our  merchant  marine  and  sec*ure  nine-tenth:^  of  all  our  com- 
merce OD  the  higli  .«eas,  exi>orts  and  imjiorts,  witlamt  a  ship 
subsidy,  or  without  taking  u  single  dollar  from  the  po<-K<*tK  of 
tlje  taxpayers  to  give  subsidies  to  favored  shipowners  nnd 
shipbuilders.  This  whole  sui)ject  i.s  a  very  simi>lc  matter  when 
reduced  to  an  intelligent  business  propo^^^tion.  We  do  not  need 
to  talvo  <\  dollar  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers,  or  out  of 
tlje  Treasmy  of  the  United  States,  to  revive  our  shiiibuildiug 
industries  or  restore  our  merchant  nmrine,  All  we  neexi  to  do 
13  to  legislate  intelligently,  reiieal  the  iniquitous  laws  against 
our  deep-sea  shipping  now  on  our  statnte  Iwioks,  put  in  tlielr 
place  laws  siudlar  to  the  navigation  laws  that  were  enacted  hy 
the  earl}'  statesmen  of  the  country — laws  tliat  built  up  uur  aier- 
chnnt  marine  in  those  historic  days—laws  that  ]dared  *mr  tlag 
on  the  high  seas  and  gave  us  nine-tenths  of  our  entire  over- 
seas carrjing  trade.  It  is  a  sinJi>le  matter,  and  xvould  hv  done 
but  for  the  Intluence  of  special  interests  and  the  tenacious  power 
of  inonoiKdy. 
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for   tl»H   tHMr  r 

frtirUHs  of    tin 
i^fHMjttfnlly  to  f  \ 

Of  th^  r 

fitCMItl     I 

urid  iPi^i.'^t.ittui  ,1  ,,  ;uiil  I  lie  {  , 

we  liaiT  ii  ihr  iJiilf-y  of  tilt*  fiiffi-'i'^   i^i^ 

tin*  ici  rititHD  niitkin   tu  tho  >voiid  niiil 

Iw  on  rs.  1,1     .  ,r,  jinil  iiur  wlilpn  wot»l<l  l»o  *'nrr.vlu*i  •<»■    ♦"  . 

nut  II lime  of  our  own  cinintry  hut  [yvrhniiH  lialf  of  thai 

tlH»  olIuT  *:reat  nutlonj*  of  tlic  norkh 

I  hitroitiirrij  lit  Uk>  l>ct:lnnlnK  t'f  Hiin  fonjcrosA  n  liin   to 
roinpUHlt  lliU  (II.  It.  J*7UTK  Irtit  It  \m»  b«*<Mi  #*ti>#>j»lnjr  th*  *«1 
tlial  neier  »wiik<*ii  in  ihn  Coniuilttfe  ou  Moivlmnt  M 
FinbrrU'S.     It  wUI  novcrr  v%miw  nnt.     It  will   tit*ri  r  l- 
»lnH>Iy  lK***nn«f»  It  i»  an  horu*j«t  hin  nnd  not  a  >   ' 
enuH<?  it  *lo«.^  iiut  roll  tlm  luuny  f*»r  flu*  betit'flt 

cnUiO   It   will    jic'f'."-  «<.iv    .,.,....'  ,..r,      ,M    n...   ,.,. 

try  ih'siro— thi'  i 

mnto  lineH.  iti  n  i  , .        i 

can  tlajf  to  tiie  Uiizli  !?pii». 

My  hill   Is*  n    tonnneo-tnx  blH   ntritii?  dl«<*rfminntinjr   Wnf*«' 
fnvor  of  Anicririin-built  sLi|«  ami  Mifjiliitt  ? 
ttlitl  tlH*  forHiriirT  rmy«  tlie  toUHfJtfn  tjix,      i 
rimontlnl  (li'""  •  i«ti  luv   pihip  ''  ii 

CljiliittKiT      !  II    is   Unit    til  Lv 

C*Otnilf*l«      til*'  YM..     IMtU       1^    .*|tk'      to     tflVC     fl       «-'MMl-        .F 

tubvi^ntioh— ami  Ihry  »n>  nil  thii*  smnjt*— lo  t!ti* 
ownt'r.  wliili*  my  \*\)\  niulirfl  tlic  for^ipj  sIjIjiowm 
ttfinni  tonmiBi'  tax  rm  p'0;i«,  w«rr«,  niul  nwn  i: 
Itjto  thi9  foumry  in  forulj^n  i»ottt>ms.     Tlnn  iiiil  < - 
nuiifiivheriHlvr  lut-afinri'.  txivrrinj:  rrt^y  jilm^«?  oi   ihts  ^uc 
unil  In  tlj<*  jn^li^njpnt  of  tlif^io  wlio  know  moMt  nNnit  tbc  nia| 
Jl  woul<l  efir*M'tn!illy  Kohe  liir  pt'iT  '  ^I'uil  tukin? 

ilolhir  from    i\^  jKM'icctss  of  tlio   i  uf  onr  miw 

fw»riil  IlilH  IjiU  of  inino  to  tiin  (ir-ilv-   ...    .»   .^lul  n^U  to 
rriui  in  my  timr.     I  wnnt  tli*»  I'lll  to  pt  Into  iho  lEM^mrn  \ 
tlinwo  inlrrcjittnl  In  tliis  sulijo^-t  tno  n*:ol  ii  nud  jmip'  for 

Thp  rirrlr  rnnfl  nn  fnflmrs: 
A 


Uptirnvfii    r>.\    ;i,t:(l 

foJIowl : 


»*- 

»*Mllntf  r».000  tons  the  ta(Siii<>niil  duty 
«ji  Mt  diiy  of  .Tiitiiiikr,v,  A,  l>.   Il^OO,  uftirr 

ulikU  duU'  U  ^Uull  Lc  $l.4Ji}  ^cr  ttjti  until  tbo  Ist  dny  of  Jaaoary,  A.  D« 
6752 


1011.  after  which  date  it  ihnll  b«  f2  p»r  t<m  on  Uie  sroM  adnipniure- 

Clause  2.  Ou  nil  T*»8sela  liprwpon  tTi.      '           '   -     -t     t  ■   •  ■;  ;•  ^  na 

tlip  iutdUlntint  clufy  t*Uall  («*  .tl-'in  pi-i  i  y, 

A,  I^  ItHUJ,  oftca  whirl!  lliiti'  U  K)inll  1  m£ 

JnnilAry*  A.   IK    n*ll*  Hfti'l'   whk'U  dllte    u   hluhj    i  «_■    '-^m^   ihi    nil  uii    tlio 

IjroHs  artmeunur«>m**nt. 

i'tnuse  ;i  On  nil  vf^ssela  bctwwm  Hit*  itlzes  of  10,000  «n«l  iri,0O^ 
toiiH  the  ndtlltloiitil  fliUv  nhall  hv  ?2  p»T  ton  tint  1 1  thi>  Jwt  clay  ot 
JfUHiAr)-,  A.  iK  liHUi,  after  which  dntc  ft  »hfill  Ix*  JKL\riO  pc^r  ion  nntil 
the  l8i  dny  of  Jnnuiir:?.  A.  I>.  1011,  After  urUlcli  diile  It  nUali  l*e  ^*d 
pci'  Ion  on  the  «rosM  :i.l-  ■       ^ 

rinijHC  4.  DM   iiU  vv  thp  iilKi?  of   15.000  tonii  tb*»  «<l- 

dlttiiUfil  duty  shckll  1h'  II  ihP  Ist  dny  of  Jnntiivry,  A.  Tl. 

1905>,  flftpr  which  dau*  ir  kjk.h  ir  >,i.no  pff  ton  unlit  the  l4»t  dAy  of 
Jantmry.  A,  IK  15J11*  after  wiiUh  dnlc  It  *hnll  Iip  i?4  |ici*  Ion  on  the 
tsr*m^  i]cimoiii«uri''tncnt.  Any  ve^npel  vlotaMtur  this  portion  or  n^funJng 
to  |*ny  duties  .IS  aforesiUd  Hbnll  not  be  i>ei'mlUod  by  the  collector  to 
load  cnn^o  In  a  poft  of  the  lidti^d  StAto*. 

t*Kf\  2,  Thiit  II  duty  of  $1  i»*n'  ton  on  tho  j?ro8S  ndmpji«Mr**m**nf,  in 
nddftion    to   the   rrgiimr   duty    Inittosed    on    tonnnifi*    Ijv    ??i  •    "    }>,, 

h^vletl  und  colli'<'tiHl   froui  every   visnel   not  of  the  rnlte.!  '  iit 

fitiiill  arrive  In  btillnfit  or  wllhoul   trttTf  h?iftdlHf*,  ni^lH.  or  i  to 

Im   huided    In    tho   1'lilttHl    Slntes    '  i^  '- ^  ]n>^»*»9- 

bIoo,  to  which  snid  vc«f*el  doc«  i  i  to  th« 

BUtii^fitctfon   of   the   t  >H«!M'tttr   tli  ^'ntbm 

of  fljiy  wort  from     -  ,  HI 

lie  riindve<l  lu  r*^  :<*h 

yoyn«*«  to  ftv*   1  ng 

nud  cX]  '^^    ""  «rm    ii'Min    iriu-  <'t    ii^ii'fi  iiif'Ht, 

tlmt    1^ 

rerelvrl 

duty  ai<ii-'-s,iio   ^fy.ui    i  ^^  y  i    i  n 


«rvu    ]  I'Min    in  ^s'   "t    i 

ijne   «ort   will   U*  earned   or 

1  hen,   i*nd   In   th«l    cmn%   Ihc 

J  r>*^r  ton  nntll  the  1st  duy  of 


January.   A.   D.   UMHK  nfter  which  dute  the  ftddltlonnt  duty   iifore«*old 
»ihnll  Iji*  nt  IbM  rnt<~  of  S'J  r.M  |>iv  ttm  until  fh«'  l^'f  tiny  of  Jnuiinry.  A.  li. 


cphtH  prr  Ion 

duty     lTI1J>0«fMl 


mil.  nfter 
jH'r  Ion  of  ^ 
refuftlujc  to  J 

ItTtnr    to   lojut    ru  : 

Siir.  X  Thnt  n 
In   n*!dltlon   to  t' 
colb'cird    fn  ' 
In    Ultltri«it  rii 
fourth  of  Ic 
i»lon,   io  whkMi  >i;i 
direct  from  her  *' 
or  paissrnpn'a  in 

W.   bindrd   In   the    i  "itnj    Nran-J,    Hiinii    t>i' 
or  extni   lonn^iije  duty,  excefH   lu  cft»*eji  wh 
aho    com*'!*    iliri'ct    rrtfif.'**^    nn    nrblltbrnal    ■ 
Ve*«!e1»  of  the  Iim      '  I  In  nil  •;iif'li  (its.'-.,  , 

cxtiii  duty  jiet*  I'  ^  lOuntrF  shnll  be 

duly    JtlM*    fnti    of    (  -•,    JttMl    t^n-    "^lOn    e-i 

fill!      '     .         ]wv    ton    lov    iiiiiui  H.:..' '    ■       '  *    ■       ■ 

n«  "iintrv  from  which 


dotv    Ilk   iMMiiri'Oi    In    I 
nnd   to   he   collected. 
Iwlor   Ho*  proTTruMjnn 
freight,  find  i 
Hi;r,4.  Til 
ndflftl'^n  1 1 


I  a  Co  of  $3 
1 .«  «*»rtion  or 
.1  by  the  col- 

^  admewiinremeitt, 

ill   v,f»   ifvt.frHi   nnd 

'      "     .      :  i  VO 


M    cMiuM t'pnfli 

froiU  wblch 

■^f*    liuty    to 

iny,  the 

'  extra 

!'f  the 

t 

'jr 
ui  lite 
of   the 

'•voMIng 

uy 


fi' 


r  ton  on  the  ^rofis  ndmensurenieiit.  Ill 

if»d  tiTt  tn^tmfi^e  Ijy  lf?w,  Mhnfl  lir  levied 


l9l    ciny    r.i    ,|jnir:iry.     \     I ».    i;*rMi.    nli'-f    uiurij    .; 
ahnll  l>e  at  thct  rutc  of  $11  per  (on;    but  It  thcti 
ymwIb  so  listed  lit  the  time  of  nrrtr?tl  or  n(  rn 
tonnnpie  duty  eibnll  be  payzibie  im  " 
addition  to  comlne:  u»  «fore«ubl 
nrrlvHl  «8  tiU»ve,  a  tov^digu  v*>Biji . 
G7a2 


lis 

111*? 

id 

or 

ill  HI  J  :  I  Mil  jr  in 
:  muklnj;  It  after 
ut  to  Uer  by   law 


^ISS-. 


u 


imil  n  pi->>rotum 


d^pfirttirp  In  t!ie  Fnlted  States:  nnd  n  pwmlnm  nf  21  nft  e«it  on  the 

cH^li  vuUintion  of  oiu-h  ehliimeiit  direct   t-  not  io««  ihnn   "l.iuiO 

niUes  (vtrm  thi?  port  of  depatrture  in  the  I 

of  *i  |»er  cimt  on  the  cash  vuUmtUm  of  »■ 

not    if*?i^   tlmn   fntxio   miles   frcmi   the  port    "i    h*  ^hnrtiipt? 

fUjitfrt.  wliic!i  i»romUini  shall  bf  the  hl«hc'-<t  paid  whntim 

In   L'Xr<*>*9  of   o.tiOO   inllcig,  and  such   premfMrn^   to  nn   pti  bi 

pai.vnltlo  fo  his  order  npon  report  of  ''        '         rue  of  the  ii  n 

mtrilemrnt  of  the  rollf^rtor  of  the  pot :  -  vnlue  oJ  <  nt, 

wlU<h  must  l»e  *twovn  to  by  nn  nppr  iu*  lulttnl  hin 

ten  dnvH,  uecordlne  to  sueh  rei:'  tiil*  S^eeretarv  mt   mi*     i  rf>MS' 

my   film II    p<<*seHl(i»,   dt«t«inces    i  r(s   to   Ix'  determlD*fd   hy   lUu 

Uydrogrnphic  Uflicc  of  the  Nuv  .   jt  and  stutoil  Iti  sen  mik**. 

Sec.  10,  That  tbe  postal  net,  approval  March  8,  XS91,  h<?,  nnd  It  ts 
hereby*  amendwl  to  proTlde  and  to  re^d  tiji  follows: 

t'laiiNe  1,  Tho  ISjatraasler-General  eha!!,  as  often  as  oncp  lo  CftcH 
year,  advert Isc  lor  inforuiftl  proiJOKalH  for  the  carriage  of  rnfiiln  by  eca 
III  \inMii,  iin  vosftels  l«?twc^en  »ueh  ports  of  our  own  f'""i  ..h,.-i  .  .k,.ik(|  Lcs 
:i  I  rers  nmy   seem  advantaKt^ous.     The  ndv-  i  '   be 

i;  ir   times  weekly    In   a   paper   prlntiH)   In    I  ik, 

1  ,,,,,.,  ,,.a,   Hultimore,    New   Orlwin-^     f  :,i  i  v..ui..r.     v  i.^j, 

SSnvriiiuali,  Mobile,  Him  Francl«co.  IV  rhe 

BorvlcG  AS  that  of  mail  und  naval  von  inl, 

rfHiirnerelal.  and   naval   Interents  of   t'  rvc 

thoBo  of  their  ownerB  ne  well.     i'ropo>  1  of 

vcHaels.  iiaml)er  of  trips  yearly,  remu  rv- 

Ice  could  be  beuun,  and  *iuch  other  p.*... ...  ^^  ...*.,,    ...    ,„   ....v...i  lor 

the  (ifjvernnienr  to  conwlder. 

Clause  2.  Within  one  mouth  after  re<*?lpt  of  informai  proT>ofl!fll«  the 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  t'ostrH-^'-f' ■-<:"*i>eral  Hliaif   > ii"'*  orm- 

•Idor  their  contents,  the  wants  of  t)^  I  Uw  iie«M<  '  st- 

Oflice,  and  llx  upon  a  schedule  of  i^  ^   that  wi'  fth 


Ber vices.  The  Secreti' 
Tes<,els  and  the  T'osn 
jrramuie.  and  the  two 


the  time  when  tiie  i^' 
ihall  be  the  ftame  as 
coTTitrafts  so  far  j 


I  lie    Nuv:-      .  I!.. I    the    [,..,.      .    .     the 

<erai   will  >n   tht*   posiul   pro- 

liall  adver!  ly  to  let  contracts 

,4    ,...,  i;e<piired.     :  ,  .  ..  .   s , ,  i  ti«ewen(«  uhAll  be 
papers   that   called    lor   intoriuai    proi>:»saIs   fonr 
Inpf  the  route,  the  character  of  the  veHM>l«,  the 
;|,H■'^-'•  -f  trips  yearf^     "**   •I'ljes*  of  »aLUn^,  and 
!   iKjgin.     T  of  puch  contmctfi 

!  by  law  f  iug  of  iniand  mall 

i'i^Iitable  to  v^  ^.  .  Lvery  contrttct  must 
have  the  approval  of  the  President,  and  none  siiaii  exceed  the  limit  of 
thirty  years;  but  the  President  may  require  improved  service  every 
ten  years. 

Clause  3,  The  vessels  employed  under  this  ssri  fthnll  Ije  romroiinded  by 
citizens,   and   iit    least   two   omcere   and    two   en£r1ne<«rs   of   each    vessel 

BbflH  also  he  citljtena  of  the  Cnlted  States;  m'   ^  ^    '•  nrtim'  a 

portion  of  the  crew.   Inclusive  of   fSrenien,   siiali  r    {o   the 

iJuitiMl  States,  to  wit:  Durlncr  the  firKt   yenr.  ►f :  dur- 

^  aurini» 

r  I  carrier 

h:  ,,,.....  ..  . ,  —     n 

fi;                                                              ly   be  hron  \sp} 

r.                                                                also  that  iml 

f:                                                                   -       ^r*  illjf 

k:  vrs, 

V.  tile 

cj^,.  .j.,,^..   .,.,.,  ,..  ....    . .,,  .  J  or 

lawful    rates   oi                       ion,   the    ^  tli    imTO 

Authority,  nnd  i  his  duty  ^  of  ihe 
Navy  In  which  t.^  ......  .....lis  foreign  i,.  .  .....h  .--^^  L.j^n,,  u,..il  llie  fur- 
ther order  of  Congress. 

Clause  4.  That  nil  vensels  In  the  postal  service  and  hereafter  built 


for  It  shall  ^ 
vcouts.  or 
•pecilicatto' 
Bec!reiary  i.i   ,. 
carry  armament 
nnd   mnchlnerv 

ri  ■ 
il 


r'd  to  receive  arms  for  Immediate 
In   time  of  war:  and   in   future   t!r 
apreod  upon  bv  nnd  between  the  o 

,L..  ..r...„,  ,r.    ^^,^   stability   ♦■    ' 
I  e.  nnd  n 
nd   tiie   li 


In  wrlt- 
well  i>erTormedf  and  when  the  trial  trip  may  be  made ;  ajsd  no  vessel 


12 


not  jioitrored  by  (lie  B^cret&ry  as  falfliling  the  contract  shail  l>e  nccepted 

for  tbo  BiMvl^  <\ 

iMmse   r.  lion    to  1»  h 

servW  JiH  I  d  for  un«l  i 


UK   low 


fut'U 


h!rr. 


rK  win 

Is  provfUt'U   b>    Uib   .ict,    t<j 
and  to  t^t'  rat«?  of  cr;ni|H?asat  i 
:  h's.      Whert?  a  bid  may  li<^  d<  ^  : 

I  or  til**  route  rendverti'seij  ;    im _ 
if  each  round  voynKe.     If    tli 
V   muDtha   the   I'restdont   may    «J 
ihercuiK»u    liiu   route   aliiiH    be   readvertlaed    ami 


VnoTx  eftdi  mail  v**s^el  the  United  Stntoa  shall   hnv* 
Lii  it;U,  fvvc  of  tlmrgit*,  one  me-sscnpor,  wh^Re  duty  shalJ   be   « 


ti 


Rort,  take  In  cbarK**,  and  deliver  tbo  mnlla  tij  and  from  t) 
Htutrs:,  nnd  who  tihnii  be  provldod  with  sultuUe  room  for  tiin 
for  th<*  mn  11 9. 

l-'biusn!  7.  Officers  of  the  NaTy  may  volunlot«r  for  s*»rvlc<5  on 
Bel«t  and  wbf'n  accepted  by  the  contractors  rany  bo  iis-:i_^iruMll 
duty  by  the  Bocrettiry  of  the  Ktvvy  wheiieyer  In  Ui»  <► 

ment    can    bo   tniidc   without   bnrm   to    the   scrvUe.  i 

employ  men  t  they  shail  receive  farloij;*h  pjiy  from  id  i 

Buch  other  compcnKatloo  frotn  the  coutrnctorB  nfl  may  be  a^ittHl  aj>uu  : 
l*iu\Uhfl,  That  they  shnll  be  reiiuired  to  perform  only  such  duties  fis 
perlAin  to  the?  service. 

Clause  8.  Said  vessels  Bhall  carry  a«  cadets  one  American  Xnyy  tinder 
1!1  years  of  aue  for  cacb  2,0IXI  tons  gross  register,  who  nhnll  l>e  edu- 
cated to  the  dutlest  of  the  service  aa  seatneOt  rank  as  petty  ofU cer».  autl 
receive  reagonahle  remnneratlou. 

riftuse  U.  Knld  vefiseln  may  be  taken  and  used  by  the  t»o%*eromeiit  as 
crui«erM,  f^couts,  or  transports  at  any  time,  on  payment  to  the  owners 
of  their  fair  actual  v«lue  at  the  time  of  the  takltiiL,%  and  If  tliere  »hf\\\ 
be  Ji  dtariureement  as  to  the  vabie,  then  the  same  shall  be  settled  bj*  I  wo 
appralijers,  one  lippolnted  by  each  party,  tbey  fcelectiug  the  thlrd^  wlio 
shall  act  in  caf«e  the  two  shall  fall  to  a^rree. 

ClfliiHC  10.  All  vesrtcls  not  of  the  Fnlte^l  States  comln;:  with  p»\8spno 
^ers  irotu  n  country  to  which  said  ve^isels  do  not  l^long  shall  pny  to 
the  collector  of  tlR*  port  nii  entrance  tax  of  ?liO  for  each  uthI  every 
na**jicn>;er  brought  ftum  such  country  who  shall  be  landiHl,  with  l\\s  or 
lier  elTcctss. 

TAUT  -4.  «!3yKRAL  i*iiovisto?^s. 

Sk(?.  11*  That  marine  underwriters  or  loMurancc  companies  belon^ln? 
abroad,  In  person  or  throuiih  aji^enciea  In  the  ports  of  the  United  St-'  - 
limy    issne    fiiolleleH,    In    conformity    with    State    reguhillous.    ttw 
mciit^i  of  j:ihkIs,  wares,  and   merchandise  to  be  exportcil,  but   miy 
erluiluntlon    made    by    thorn    or    their    ^     —     '"i    the   clati^os  of   poiji  i«  .-, 
in  the  prcnUum  rntea^  or  elTectcd  tl  ction  of  hull»  or  otht?r- 

wlse,  which  shall   tend  to  favor  thfj  ir   of  f-M-el^n   vei^«*l*t.  <»r 

tend  to  disfavor  the  en.t::fliiement  of  y,  ^v,.|^  ,,i    the  T;    '    *  "'    *  '   ^' 

be  deemed  a  misdemeanor,  pinilwhaMe  bv  a  line  as 
trlct  court   of  the   Uuilod   ^^Iate*^.      8ald*line   for  t!i 
not  exceed  Jpr»,<MJ4*  nor  be  lesn  than  f.'i,()iiu;  for  a   si     uj  i   MiiruM: 
fine  Khali  be  not  leaa  than  $UVM>"J.  and  for  the  ihlnl  (►DTenae  and 
oni'  afterwards  said  line  shall  l;>e  not  less  than  fir>.non  nor  more  i 

52j.ihk>.    and    suits   shall   he   prosecuted   by    the   att '    the   ♦'.mrt 

aforetiaid  for  each  and  every  violation  brouj;ht  to   :  lu  any 

such  suit  it  shnll  be  no  defense  that  the  order**  ♦•  >  of  t\j\y 

person,  or  the  rules  and  rej^ulatlons  of  any  iiH<     '  i, mi  l vvriter*i, 

shipowners,  m^n'cltnnts,  marine  stirveyorn^  or  r  ,    utit  citizens 

of  the  United  S(ute«,  or  that  the  Inspection  or  ri  of  any  vea- 

eel  by  any  person,  soriety,  ur  authorliy  whut.^di  , «  i .  r^u  l^e  tiaUned  to 
iuattty  the  disc  rlminatlon  that  may  have  been  the  subjfHt  of  eoiaijlainlL 
in  a  time  of  peace  it  shall  not  lie  lawful  for  any  oflkt^r  of  I  be  tiovern- 
ment  to  receive  tenders  of  service  to  be  performed  by  vesnels  not  of  tho 
i'tilied  Htales.  and  in  aU  contracts  for  liic  performance  of  pubik  w*ork 
It  must  be  provided  Ihat  transportation  shnJl  be  performed  l«y  vessehi 
of  tlie  lT|iif,*d  |<iutes. 

Sk<\  U-.  That  on  and  after  the  passajie  of  this  act  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  space  of  thirty  raooths,  but  no  longer,  for  any  I^ohm  flde  ettlxeu, 
citizens,  or  domestic  corjiorntlon  cn^'at'cd  In*  or  Intendin  'Titely 

tri  critfnjie  in,  the  carriage  of  raerchaudlae.  mails,  or  pa  (he 

fuiilj^n  trade  of  the  lUiitcH]  States,  to  import  and  enter  .  i  tm- 

house,  for  his  or  their  own  use,  and  no  other,  In  said   irjiu*-,   i^it   not 
to  be  held   for  sale  or  sold   to  others,   and   not   to  be  employed   In   the 
domestic  trade  more  than  two  mantliB  In  the  year,  any  vessel  or  Tcsaela 
C75*i 


not  iluly 

from   or 


S  t  ill's,  f  i  I  Lier  I  yy  ('  i  t  Ixf  us 
«tt»"ntioa  of  th«  I'nlted  Si 

loEi-nt.  Ttfi  tho  prartlre.     Ai 

rgo    »    prolwilion    of 
I  r  nu  belongjne  In  m^ 

t^i        1  j.   That,  coincident  >vit(»  th^ 
sortloft  4i;j(i  of  the  UevJ«c<l  Stiituti^s  of 
ret>eaJe<l,  aixl  it  sball   not  be  IjtwfuJ   lun^- 
ernment  to  iasuc  u  reglnter*  eiirollnn'nt,  it  lUtn^-    lui 
«l>i€nd  except  such   as  bare  been  caijtured  In  war  mtc! 

ttize,  and  «uoU  Uii  have  b^en  forfeiltsl  for  a  violation  ui 
Dii^ht  at  iMiMJc  sfiJe.  or  odmitted  by  an  act. 
Sr.(.\  !5.  That  tbi?  rc^^ilar  duties  of  lonnacc  compntHl  on  th<»  stross 
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Mr.  SULZER.  Now,  Mr.  Clmlnunn.  that  bill  speotES  for  It- 
et»lf,  and  I  have  hnd  it  rend  at  the  Clerk's  de.sk  far  the  purjioe* 
of  p»ttiuii:  it  in  the  Record,  so  tbut  thp  poopic  who  nro  int«»r- 
e*li>«l  in  this  great  shipplug  cjuestlon  can  rviul  tin*  tdll  jiimI 
Jiid^'L*  acrordUigly.  I  pliux?  this  to«tm;;^tiix  hlU  bv  *Ik*  fslde 
of  the  tjulHn;^ur  shlp*sob^dy  t>ili  ami  Rihmit  r'  '        f  tb<* 

two  uicasiire-i  to  the  impartiiil  jud^'iijcfil  of  r?*  of 

the  cHiuntry,  ecmfident  th.'it  the  ;;<*nfrul   prim  i,.^  -    .  .  ^-Ml 

will   he  iiCLepted  hy  thenj   \n  prefcreiKe  to  thn««:»   f»f  i- 

linjxi^r  8hip-Htiti*?idy  bill     My  biil  is  a  prnettaii>lL%  1i»ki^  t- 

nesHliive  ineasnre,  and,  In  the  t»piniou  of  tliose  most  coiu|?f?tcnt 
to  testify  i^M^uriliUK'  tlds  innMer.  iirt  ennrtnieiit  into  In%v  will  p3 
far  to  solve  the  Fiiipj^tn^  i>rohleiii.  reniore  our  inerchiuit  nut- 
rlne,  place  oor  Hiik  on  the  lilj^h  nenn.  ami  pive  ti^  at  tf»iiat  iiin<?- 
tenth?*   of   our   oeonn-f^oing   ('onimerre.     There   is    .*i     tl'"  •• 

ns   wide  m.**   the  rnjltv^   lirlweeii   the  j»rlrifiple  of   my    i  I 

the  iirinciple  of  the  Galliutxer  bill     My   bill   if«  n    ♦    ' 
bill,  and  tlie  foreigner  pnys  the  tax*     In  other  wor- 
bron^'ht  to  this  ixmntry  in  forelKn  hot  loins  would   i 
n  tonnage  tax  on  the  Hhip*s  unytts  adn»easurexuenl.     'Vht»   I 
the    case,    forel;?n    shipowners*    would    have    to   ehar^e    li? 
freight  rates  than  American  shipowners,  with  the  ^ 
that  the  American  shipowners  wontd  i^et  all  the  in  • 
trade-    This  would  create  a  demand  for  Amerlcaa  imiui    siijj><, 
and  the  demand  would  revive  our  hlnL^ni^hiof;  rdiiphuf Id inj?   In- 
dustries  and  the  revival  of  those  Industries  would  ^'ive  emidoy* 
ujent  to  thousands  and  thonsandH;  of  workmen  on  !>otii  the*  At- 
lantic and  Taciflc  coasts.     Of  course  no  foreign  jshipowner  will 
commeml  uiy  bill     No  subsidy  grablier  advocates  \L    Na  &bf|v 
ownei*s^  trust  favors  it.    No  marine  monopoly   liken  it     Nat* 
orally  every  foreij;n  *?hiiwjwner  is  absnbuely  ojipos^ed  to  It.  be- 
cause eveiT  forei*;u  shif^owner  knows  that  if  a  bill   lik<*  tills 
should  becxane  a   law   in   thlt;  country   in   leSvS  than  ten   years 
the   rnited  Statet^  would  1m^  the  niistref^s  of  the  seas  and   do 
the  major  |>art  of  the   dcrpHea  cariyin^'  trade  of  the  world. 
I  do  not  exi>ect  foreign  KhJi*owners  to  fiivor  my  hilb  but  I  knon* 
wlien  the  fjuet^tton  In  uuderstcH>d  hy  the  tMxpayei's  rif  unr  coiiii^ 
try  every  patriotic  American  will   1>e  in   fnvor  cf  my  bill    in 
preference  to  the  Gallinj;er  shlp*subt<i<ly  hi  lb  which  takes  money 
out  of  tlie  pockets  of  the  peoiile  of  this  <famtry  and  pnys  it  over 
in  the  nature  of  a  gratuity  to  a  sjx'cial  busiuess  Inter,  vl    The»rc? 
Is  no  graft  in  jny  bill;  no  private  gain  at  iniblic    ^jhilsc:  it^  in 
just  a  plain,  simple,  practical,  busiui'ss,  maritime  nifMsnrp  for  a 
tax  on  the  tonnage  of  tlie  gi*oss  admeasurement  of  foivJ^ii  ships. 

Now»  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  we  all  ivalize  that  there  is  n 
strong  feelitig  througliout  the  i^untry  in  favor  of  tlie  relirUdli- 
latlon  of  our  menhant  marine.  This  is  a  patriotic  sentiment* 
endnently  i)ri»r>cr.  and  should  be  encouraged  by  every  triio 
Amor  lean.  It  Is  unforttinati*,  however*  that  a  great  many  welb 
meanlng  cilJzens,  who  dcHire  to  see  our  ocelli  carrying  trade 
restored,  have  little  knowledge  i>f  Iho  <'!ini«efi  whicli  drove  our 
Rhlppln^  froni  thi*  bigli  seas  and  piaceil  ns  at  the  liottom  of  the 
list  of  tin*  world*K  nvjirltlme  jXAvers;  and  <'ons4'iin»'ntly  the  noisy 
subsidy  bcfniuTS.  knowing  tlicy  are  sure  to  get  all  the  benetlts* 
are  having  everything  dawn  here  i>relty  much  tiieir  tiwu  way. 

There  are  a  great  many  i^eople  who  have  an  Idea  that  th<? 
civil  war  was*re.spo«isildr  for  tlje  destruction  of  our  ocean  coiu- 
merce»  but  tlils  is  lad  true,  because  iK*twei*n  bStri  and  1JH75  tho 
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■tatliEi1Ie«  show  ihnt  about  63  per  cent  af  American  imports  and 
export?*  were  cnrrleil  1»  AtmTii^fm  bottoms.  Our  rr;£rif*trr<^il  ton- 
nnu^  in  18*11  stoiKl  i\t  L\4V»rJ,cff)<>.  and  today  it  is  less  tbnii  NKijkiO. 
Deejv seated  effinonil'  ►it*',  together  with  barimrir  iinviira- 

tlon  lavvf«,  are  refiJIy  **  for  our  doplorable  inaritiim*  txin- 

ditlon  and  have  di»n<'  iu^n-  iiittn  all  otlior  jijjenciea  con»idn<'d  to 
deprive  un  of  our  rightful  [iiosition  in  tlie  ocean  carrjing  trade 
of  the  wfu'ld. 

Now,  Mr,  Chnirmnn,  what  shall  we  do  to  restore  the  American 
merchant  murine V  Whut  nhali  we  tlo  to  place  our  ttag  on  er^ry 
Bca?  What  whidi  wo  do  to  rt'jtjrain  our  oeeau  carrying  tradf,  m\tl 
revive  our  shipbuilding  industry?  There  arc  sevomi  policies, 
»ir*  advtH^ntcd  by  those  who  de^^ire  to  rfHlnre  the  Aiaerit-jin  lln« 
to  the  hl^h  seas  and  secure  for  our  country  its  pnifn'r  t<lKin'  of 
tlio  world's  ocean  commerce;  and  succinctly  enumei*a1ed,  they 
ur»^  II**  follirwH : 

First.  Free  sb!p»,  which  means  the  rl)!;ht  of  an  American  citl- 
sten  to  build  or  buy  a  ship  anywliere,  ^ive  it  the  bencllt  of  the 
AiDcricjm  registry  laws,  and  place  upon  it  the  Anierl<*«n  flag. 
This  is  the  good  old  honest  ^Vmerican  plan.  Tti  brln;:  tills  about 
all  that  is  neces^^ary  is  to  repeal  our  ant  I  no  ji  ted  prf>hibltlve  nari* 
Katlon  laws,  whicii  are  a  blot  on  our  j:.  iiitelIi;?once,  and 

this  will  never  i»e  done  while  the  It«  -  ^an  pnvent  It, 

because  they  believe  it  will  be  a  dent*i  r-i,..  ld  their  pet  doc- 
trine of  j)fotection.  This  policy  of  free  ships  has  been  advo- 
cated for  yeai-s  by  a  sreat  many  sincere  and  able  and  iiTitriotle 
men  who  understand  this  shipping  question  tluiruo^bly  and 
deplore  as  much  as  any  of  us  the  lo?s  we  are  suHtalning  every 
year  i)y  reai»on  of  the  elimination  of  our  nicrchnnt  marine.  Afl 
Senator  Nclsojt  jpaid  in  the  Senate  ju.^^t  befnrT^  the  final  vote  on 
the  GallluKer  BUlx^idy  bill  i  "It  is  my  opinion,  and  it  Is  my 
honest  npinion.  that  you  can  ^rant  subsidies  ai<  n^uch  as  you 
please,  Ijut  you  will  never  put  our  shipphig  on  n  \mr  witli  other 
countries  until  ynu  frvinit  them  that  which  every  otlier  maritime 
country  has  on  tlie  face  of  the  earlli,  and  that  Is  free  9blii«.'* 
iji»der  our  existing  narigratlon  laws  the  Amcrienn  who  builds  or 
buys  a  ship  In  a  forel;j:n  country  is  an  outlaw,  prevented  from 
gUIng  the  ship  American  re^^dgtrntlon.  nnd  compelled  to  sail  tlic 
Bliip  under  the  prote^^-timi  of  n  forelErn  t1r»{f.  Tliere  are  other 
objections  urgetl,  h'  le  or  untenabie, 

and  very  briefly  st:ii  if  tbe  Amcrienn 

shii^builder  can  not  .^mr  m  .^iLi.  w.  i  -m  .^ij  >iiir>tmilder ;  that 
the  prices  of  lal>or  and  material  are  hl^jber  here  than  in  forei^ 
countries,  and  that  If  American  capitalists  had  the  rij;ht  to 
build  shi]>s  and  buy  ships  in  forei;rn  countries  and  bring  them 
here  and  register  them  under  our  laws  it  would  clo<%e  tlie  ship* 
yards  of  our  country  and  force  a  great  many  workmen  out  of 
enu'loymenh 

Thi^  proposiHon*  however.  Is  controverted,  but  T  am  frank 
to  say  tiiere  Is  reliable  testimony  rejtrardinj^  it  sustaining 
l>oth  sldeia,  I  have  not  tlie  lime  In  the  hour  at  my  dlHivisal 
to  ffo  into  details,  as  I  should  like  to  do,  8n(t1ce  it  for  me  lo 
say  now  that  I  know  It  has  been  staled  that  shifis  ean  be  built 
cheai>er  abroad  tlian  at  hume,  but  the  statement  lones  much  of 
Its  force  when  we  realize  that  we  hare  the  grentest  siil[>yai*d» 
on  earth,  nnd  can  build  battle  ships  ami  cruisers  as  quiek  and 
ns  cheap  as  any  ether  country  in  the  worhb  They  say  tbnt  It 
costs  more  fur  ship  material  here  than  it  does  abruad.  If  this 
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t«  Ho«  then  tlio  trust  taamifaeturers  of  steel  and  Iron  are  selling 
Iholr  inmiurut'Uireil  iiroiUu-Ls  choaixT  tilmjud  than  tbey  ore  here, 
ami  If  such  jh  the  fnot,  it  sec-ms  to  me  to  l>e  tb<»  ininietiiatc*  duty 
of  Conijrews  lu  k'f;islalc  so  ihiit  Ibo  trust  miiuufautxirers  of  ship 
ijiateriul   for  our  nliiiiysinls  silinlJ  8ell  to  American    [>iir<:*hasers 
just  fi«  dieap  na  they  selJ  to  foreign  purrbusers*.     Tht?3'  say  tbat 
wuges  ai*e  blgher  bere  tlian  tbey  are  nbroail.    This  nuiy  Ihs  »j 
In  Home  instuuivs,  but  if  It  is  so  I  midorlake  to  nrlirui  that  the 
reason  1h  l>era«se  Amor  lean  skilled  met'huuics  aro   better   and 
uiore   olficlent   workujen    and  perform   more  work    in    a    tjiveij 
time    tbiiu    foreij,^n    wurkmen.     Tliere    are    m>    tariff    barriers 
api(ri8t  tbe  itoportatioii  of  forelirn   workmen  to  cfimpete   wltb 
Ajuerir'au  workmen,  and  if  American  i^bipbuilders  were  paying, 
so   much  more   to   tbeir   workmen   than    foreign   sljjpl^tiildera 
wbat  Is  to  prevent  tbe  workmen  of  foreign  sliipbiii  biers    frou 
coming  to  tbi8  country   and  working  iu  American   *^bli>yardN?] 
Tbere  is  no  law  to  prevent  it.     Labor,  skilled  and   uti,skiilei1«. 
comes  into  this  etmntry  free,  wbile  the  pecesgaries  of  life  tliat 
labor  njust  buy  are  brought  in  uiaier  a  hVavy  tax.  and  tlie  con- J 
turner  juiys  tbe  tax.     Tbis  is  the  argument  Jiro  and  eon,   uiuJ 
tliose  interested  can  pursue  it  to  its  lo(;lcal  conclusion.     All   I 
bave  time  to  say  further  regarding  free  i>hips  is  that  efforts 
ba\e  lH>en  made  for  years  In  Congress  to  secure  free  ships*  but 
without  avail,  and  1  believe  at  tlie  present  time  it  is  absolutely 
ImposHible  to   pas.s  a   free-ship   law.     But  before  I    leave   thin 
phase  of  the  subject  I  want  to  sjiy  that  1  am  a  friend  uf  orK^i** 
ized  labor,  first  last,  and  all  the  time — and  if  I  thought  fre«5 
ships  would  injure  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  workiiiK-nmn 
of  our  country,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  1  w*.iuid  be  for  tbo 
rights  of  labor  th"st  and  the  policy  of  ships  aftcr\vard«,     80 
umch  for  free  ships,  and  we  will  now  consider  the  next  iilan. 

Bewind.  Ship  subsidies,  in  acci>rdance  with  the  provisions  rVf 
the  GaJlinj^er  ship-subsidy  bill.  This  plaii,  however,  meets  with 
much  adverse  criticism  from  those  who  are  opiwi^ed  to  taktni; 
money  out  of  the  Treasury  of  tlie  Governuieat  to  aid  any 
special  line  <tf  business,  and  the  principle  Is  radically  wrong 
and  undeniably  untenable.  Democrats  are  absolutely  opimsed 
to  gbip  subsidies  or  houutiea  or  gratuities,  because  It  Is  a 
scheme  that  robs  the  many  for  the  benelit  of  tbe  few,  liecnuse 
It  is  tru!>5t  favoritism,  rank  class  le^:lJ^bltlou»  and  a  jiolicy  of 
douhtfid  constitutionality,  I  do  not  believe  it  ever  was  lu* 
tended  by  the  framers  uf  our  ronstltntion  tbat  taxes  sUouid 
he  levied  on  all  tlie  pe<3pie  to  aid  any  special  clasn  of  [M^ople, 
and  the  iMjllcy  of  our  Government  has  always  been  adverse  U> 
shii>  subsidies  of  any  kind.  xVll  recent  etlorts  alon*^  this  \Un* 
have  failed,  and  I  believe  they  will  fall  nuw  and  in  the  iuturc. 
Whenever  tbe  Govennnent  puts  its  baud  lu  one  man's  i>ocliet 
and  takes  u  ilollar  from  that  man  and  jrives  It  to  another  imxu^ 
tbe  (jovernment  is  j^uilty  of  larceny. 

The  coliorls  of  ship  subsidies  who  want  to  pilfer  tbe  iteople 
know  that  their  scheme  is  eoutrary  to  the  si^h'lt  of  tnir  lustitti- 
tions  and  eun  not  be  justiti*>tl  under  our  systcui  of  j;overnment 
They  do  not  attempt  to  justify  it.  but  nmke  t1ami>oyant 
speeches  alnnit  the  glory  of  the  flag,  the  deplorable  condition  uf 
eur  mercbaid  marine,  and  tlie  «real  linancial  lass  we  are  sus* 
talning  ervvy  year  iu  our  ocean  carrying  trade,  lUit  1  cau  uot 
bring  my  mind  to  believe  that  tbe  House  of  Itepi-csentatives  wlU^J 
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lie  00  recreant  io  itA  duty  m  in  pns8  t\  eiihsid.v  bill,  and  I  wHl 
take  ii|i  Xhv  noTct  plnti  8Uj[^«*«tfi1— timt  of  tlismDnnutinj:  duties. 

M\\  nrMrilUKY  of  WfmlihiKtoTL  Mr.  Cli;iirniini.  will  tlie 
gemii'nnin  fmiu  Now  York  nUmr  tm*  io  Ui*k  Uim  a  giieBtluulf 

Mr.  SILZEIL     Ye*<. 

Mn  lirMPUKEY  of  WAHhlupton.  I  nhoiM  like  to  a«K  tUe 
goiUlemnn  bow  dlsmlmhiatlriK  dulios  will  liolp  us  on  the  Pncifle 
const?  Tiiki*  it  nt  I*vif?ot  Sunml  to  iniistrah^  Forty-seveu  {tw 
retit  of  our  irniwrtw  are  nlromly  ou  llit*  rirp  list.  I  iuul  n  ralcu- 
lation  iDfule.  Inkin;?  the  Hostun  SlrjuiiHliI|i  Coiiipnny'K  iaf.^t'r 
vpsseli^,  of  10,0(10  ton,5  oruh,  ns  ti>  how  niuHi  It  woitM  iK'nt^fU 
them  to  have  n  dlHcrhuhmliuK  duty  of  10  i>ei'  cvnt  In  tli»'ir 
fnvor  on  the  importj^  tUut  llio'  hrouglit  into  Tugc^t  Snusiil :  iind 
this  cnlciilatioH,  acrordiuf:  to  inntheiimtks,  Khowrd  thnl  one  of 
theKo  ^roat  yteaiuerH  of  10,000  tons  each  would  he  henc'tited 
just  ?7t>  for  a  il,0(M)  ujllf  tri|>. 

Mr.  STLZEft.     nouolltod  just  ^70  ou  whaVi 

Mr-  llUMrUltKY  of  WnsUiiigtuu.  Seventy  dolhir^  hy  n  10 
per  (vnt  dlserimiuiithij^^  duty  on  the  luiixjrts  hronjrht  iti  at  one 
trip;  In  other  words,  giving  them  the  ndvantngo  «»f  a  10  ijer 
et^nt  diseriiidnating  duty*  dividing  it  r»niot»g  the  vesseK  It  would 
nnioniit  to  $70  a  trip  for  a  i.U'W>*ni(k.  tr)i»  of  one  of  tht*se 
stea  iiiei's. 

Mr.  SULZER.  I  assume  the  ship  tlie  gentleman  refers  to 
i\  cargo  *pf  tea  carried  from  Y^ikoiianm  to  Seattle,  and  ten  is  not 
now  taxed,  and  the  lea  eoniing  in  free  of  duty,  the  «hl|*,  of 
eourse,  carrying  a  cargo  of  nondutiahle  gofKls.  under  a  dlsi-rhu- 
Inatlng  duty  woxdd  ndt  receive  mu<  h  advanta^t'.  Itnt  the  «hlp 
gets  no  advantage  nnder  the  law  liow.  nral  there  an*  not  nnmy 
articles  on  the  free  list  under  the  present  tariff  Inww — and  ni>t 
likely  to  be  for  t^ome  time  to  come.  Bnt  let  me  call  the  gt^nlle- 
nuin*!»  attention  to  his  party's  platform 

Mr.  lirMPlIUEY  of  \Vai<Iilngtnn.  1  <lo  not  want  to  Inter- 
rupt the  gentleumn,  hut  I  want  information. 

3tr.  fsifl^EU,  Very  weli,  the  gentleman  shall  hiive  alt  the 
i]i formation  I  can  give  In  r€*gard  to  dlscrimlnatim;  duties.  I 
want  to  eail  the  atteutiuu  of  tlie  IIou}*e  to  the  Uepnhllean  na- 
tional platform  i»f  ISW.  I  read  from  it.  ns  follows:  "  VVe  fiivor 
the  early  American  policy  of  diseriminatlng  dutie.**  for  the  ui^ 
huiUling  of  onr  merehant  marine/' 

And  now,  if  the  gentleman  wiil  allow  uie,  I  Hhall  hr!eHy  dJs- 
cuHs  this  f»lan  fur  the  npbnlhling  of  onr  merchant  marine, 

Tliird.  Discriminating  duties  in  favor  of  American  vessels 
hullt  iu  Amerh*an  shlfiyards.  Thi^  waj«  praetlcsilly  the  ptdley 
In  vogue  In  this  eonntry  up  to  ISJK,  whi-n,  to  jilease  some  for- 
eign lnten*stK,  the  law  was  repealed,  and  from  tlint  day  tu  thin 
our  prestige  on  the  Idgh  yea?^  lias  l)tH*n  deellnlng  until  It  is 
less  to-day  that  It  wan  a  c^nitury  aga  Many  disinterested 
friends  of  uur  ujcrelmtit  nnirine  helleve  that  if  this  polley  uf  the 
fathers  was  restc^re*!  to-day  it  would  revive  our  nver-seajs  carry- 
ing trade  and  in  a  \ery  tow  years  hnihl  up  our  slii|»iptng  Indus- 
tries  so  that  we  would  hihiu'c  our  share  <^if  the  oeean  eoumierei^ 
of  the  world  uml  save  nd II ions  and  ndllions  of  dolhirs  that  we 
now  pay  nnnnsiiiy  to  foreign  sidpowners.  In  reiidlng  over  I  he 
report  nf  the  Menhant  Marine  « '«innnission,  1  ohM»rve  that  sev- 
eral large  sidphnilders  imd  shipi»wiierj*  teslitietl  that  they  for- 
merly hclieved  In  snhsidic*s,  hut  had  chj»ui:ed  their  opinions  nnd 
now  hclieved  in  anil  preferred  dlscrliiiltiatlr»g  thitie.s.  TluTe 
(1752 2 
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s(M  i:»K  to  ]o  only  tmo  cMfs-tlon,  so  f.-ir  n»  I  cnii  lonrii.  to  n  return 
to  (lisi-rinji'intiiii:  «hnio<,  mii;!  this  oI)>>>-ti(m  foine^  from  tho  atl- 
vi.r;srf-i  <;r  slilp  siilisiiru'*^.  wli)  dodap^  lliat  we  Iisivo  a1^>ut  tliirty 
(•(.n-iiii'-'iiMl   tn'atli's   witli   forrivrn   tr-»vorniu(»ntJ»   c^cmtnlnii):;   tho 
f:iVMn"!-ii:irl<iii  rlMiist',  niifl  in  (ii-il:  r  to  iuuu^nite  tbe  j>nn«-y  of 
clisrrliiihi.-Hlu;;  <lntu»s  it  ^y\\\  ho  in'cc-:s:iry  to  <*Iuiii;::)e  our  <-..»iun».'r- 
v\i\\   trcjiti'^s.  suhI  this  cjin   imt  bo  driiie  wlthoHt  i:ix-iii:r   rbK-Ji» 
I'nvf.n"!  ii;iiions  our  roar's  nntifo.     Iloworor,  there  is  no  dunbt 
thi'  <  h:iMiro  roiild  lio  inndo  IT  tlii>«  Oovorniueiit  wniitoil   to  iii:UiO 
if.  niiil  ij  yojir's  uotiro  tn  hv'nia  it  alxnit  would  <*»iiKe  ijo  jrre.jt 
di'lny.  OS jM'.-i  illy  who:i  wo  rousidor  thnt  the  Kiil>Ai<lios   ^raiitotl 
inidor  tin-  <;nIliii;ror  lill  do  not  l:o;riu  until  after  July,  lI.inT.      If 
vro  <losirf>  to  rlmnj^o  <Mir  miiinu'rcisil  tivulies  witli  1hv<f»  fsivimil 
n;5ti.)ns.  w(»  lir.vo  ;i  iiorfiTt  ri:rlil  to  do  hu  and  no  nntioii   <-aii 
objo.t,  and   I   do  n.?t   tliink  tlirit  any  (T  the  nations   >vouhl   re- 
tMliato.     Iiosido.-:.  if  tlnTo  is  to  1)0  rotnliation.  two  fan  pl:!.v  at 
tho  saiHi'  ;r;niio.  ;ind  nur  trade  is  more  iinp:u-tant  to  otlier  iintliUM 
tlijin  llu'ir  1rad(^  i<  tn  our  rountry.     Many  citizens  anrl  s«.*ve;-al 
di^iin.irnislu'd  MotuImts  (f  Csnjrre.-s  who  have  piven  till*-*  snliject 
nnich    til  i;!;:lit    and    Oii!<ii!'»ra1lo:i    hoMevc    that    distTimimitin:: 
dniios  will  olToi-UMily  s-'lve  the  pr.-liloni   in  the  iiii.Rt    fiMsi'do 
and  i»r:ii-ti<-:ii)Ie  way.  anti  heret'if'tre  this  has  heen  llie  i»3an  of 
tlio   Ko|)uMi(ans  as   onllini»d   in    flieir  s-evoral   jdatftirnis,    e-'jm- 
eially  in  tho  platf'irni  nf  isin;,  jind  I*n'<ident  MoKlnley.   in   his 
loi!'-r  of  :nT«'iit,in(o.  said:  "We  ninvt  encouriijre  our  n»»'n.-h.-nir 
ni;n"ino:  wo  mn-t  havo  more  ships;  llu'y  nuist  he  nian:2e;i  by  an<l 
owiiod   hy  Aiiioi-jt  ans.     Th(*  ji-jiy  <f  diserindn-.itin^  duti«x    jti 
fav^M-  (  L"  onr  slsipjdn;:  whit-h  prov.-iilod  in  tlie  early  days  of  <mr 
liisicry  sh.»uM  l»o  airnin  pmniptly  tid.ipted  hy  Conjrivss  ami  vli?- 
on  n>ly  sn|ip'^rt<'.l  until  onr  pro>tijro  .-.nd  supreniaoy  on  tiie  seas 
ari'  fiiily  jiit.-iinc'l."* 

'I'Im'  loailiiiiL:  KoiiuiilifMi;--  of  the  <-ountry,  in  C'iTnjrress  mid  out 
(W*  ('«.'. I :.']■»-■•:.  aill'fTod  i«'iio-i(.:i<jy  Xn  this  in»liry  <if  dl«»iTiuiInat- 
iiiu'  «ln'. io-:  uMiil  .Mr.  IlMimn  inlrof!nc*'d  in  the  Fifty-sixth  Coii- 
u'ri-v:s  Ills  >hii)-ii''  illy  I»i'l.  :\n<l  siui-e  tlion  tho  Uepnhliean  plat- 
fiM'iii<  havf  d'Mi'^"'.l  r.ii>  >n:»joi-r.  ;;nd  liepulilican  leaders  have 
l.oon  divjilo:!,  s.iioo  f:i\  =  .rinL:  ^ii;»>idi<*s.  s>»nH.'  ifrnna.tre  taxes,  and 
SHIP.'  dl-^i-i-iiMinniiiiLr  duiii's.     I  n^uv  am'v  U>  the  noxt  plan. 

l*'t»ui'ili.  '[•<)nn:t;ro  la.VLiaL  ui^  i:r.».s  p<hneMsnroniont  l>y  "'^'Hf  Of " 
jlistM-iii!i!j;;iT?rrr^  fjivr  nr  Aioc  icalT-iaun.  sinps.  owneil  l»y 
ATTTTTTTMnsTTTyTiiu'  tin-  SiMr<  .'uid  i-'-iripo-.  j;:id  :. gainst  forei^u- 
liiiiii  ship<  siiilin-:  nndor  i-M-ciirn  11:i.:;<.  In  this  i-.-iso  tlie  foreij^u 
shijiriunt-r  w.iiild  h:!vo  tn  p:;y  lliis  iMii;;iir*'  lax  on  t!ie  press  ad- 
nii;i<i:n-i!MT.i  (»r  lii--.  sliip.  \}\)i\  t.i'  i-jinro  ho  wouM  have  to 
ohMru'j'  rn-iirhi  v:\\('<  hi.L'h  cnraiu'h  Ui  cnvor  this  tMX.  and  the  eon- 
so(pioii(o  w.  iild  I'o  thit  fiin-iL-ii  oxp.'rtr-rs  wnuld  solid  Their  ;:(kk1s 
t.»  this  <'tMniiry  i!i  Aiin-rii-an  slop;  and  hrini:  llu-ir  inipiM-ts  hmne  • 
in  An'.o]"i«-;in  ship<.  Tliis  wf.nlil  crrato  ,Mn  iiuinodiaie  demand 
fur  AnuM'if.-in  >-iiii»s  and  siH'.sHly  rovivo  nur  shiphuildin^  iii- 
dn^lric-  on  <  ur  Atlanlir  and  l'a«'Hio  on.i^m.  In  some  n*siK»ets 
toiin;i.Lr»*  1:i\«"!  and  (lis<r:niiniilli!.^  dntios  jivo  similar,  hut  111 
my  npinion  t«>i;nai:o  t;i\o-;  :iro  loss  r.tn\pli<-a1od  than  disorimi- 
nalin;;  thitios  :ind  will  moro  spoojlily  hrinii  ahnnr  Iho  desired 
n-:-,i!r.  In  sovvral  iir»Minns  ('HOL.Toysc':  1  intn'dur«-d  a  shipping? 
Mil  on  tho  linos  <.r  disi-riminatin:;  dntli's.  Tho  bill  wa.s  always 
r(  i'rrrotl  to  tlu*  <'tinnMitto»»  nn  Ways  ;:nd  Mcan^.  hoi-ause  it  re- 
hi  toil  lo  tiio  revenue,  and  I  was  never  able  to  got  it  rei)orted,  so 
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I  mn6o  up  my  in  lad  tbat  t^e  WtEffMUmm  leader.^  bi  tUe  Hnuse 
cif  Ki"fire«eiit4ilivei»  were  not  fa  fmmr  «vf  4|taa*inunjitiri^  ^lutk*;S 
micl  woiild  never  imsn  si  dipcTlitUnntlnisiltJty  l»lll  tu  reiive  i*m* 
tm-Tclmtit  mnrint*  and  ^ernre  fi.»r  our  tHmrnrj  iti«  bItiu-i'  nf  flic 
wrirld's  ovti'-j^esia  ettrryhig  traulr,  1  thpi'<'1'*»rc  intTodwoti  nt  the 
lif^trinniGicr  c>f  ihi«  pension  c»f  Ckiiifrre<*»i  n  ItiU  ftir  toiinn;;^*  inxt^ 
oij  the  pi'Of^R  atluio:'      "  it  of  ilu*  fnrrlini  Hliliiti.  mid  tins  UU, 

not  boius  n  t^Ul  nfl  rpTf-Tine.  writ*  rpfiTrfil  to  tJi^  i'om- 

rtjJttot*  on  MtTdmiii   -. uutl  Fisiierloii,  ovtT  wUicli  Vli»*  geu- 

tlonian  from  Ohio  jirfsidoi*. 

Tins  Mil   liMrt  met  with  nmcli  fnvfrr  from  T»r'  jI'To  nT^]>r>snd  to 
Kubsitiies  iind  wlio  want  to  Hee  €f>u^res*<  rlu  s**i  >  revfve 

tnrr  merelmnft  nmrrne.     Tliis  V>lll  of  iiittu*  \n  n  r.^^  hUl 

ntid  nothmK  mon\     It  fs  licit  a  ^ulisidy  )»U\  nor  u  liill 

ii«tr  31  (iJsrritjiuuitinsf-dnty  1*111.  «nd  under  Its  (iittvi^a  tkl 

tiot  tnke  one  dollar  out  ot  tlie  TreustTiT  t^  tin*  Onv«'r 
out  t>f  tJje  jiot'kcts  fif  tbe  tnxjinyeri!  of  tbe  eoimtr?',     1 
the  furtMurnor  pny  tlie  tax,  and  this  ou>:ht  not  to  he  *»'  i" 
ti*  the  Uetmhlieang.  Iw^ejittse  nr»  to  vmy  ro^x^^^nt'ly    i  letl 

that  under  tlio  iirotoc  tive  tJiriiT  the  fon^l^ner  pnltl   i  imt 

I  imderHtand  the5'  have  ahandeiied  that  nhsiird  elutui*  tuid  now 
adiiiit  that  the  coni?«mer  pays  the  tnw  ThLs  te^unaffe  tax  cm  the 
gross  ndmeaj^uromeiit  of  foroJini  Hhl|>5  to  favor  of  Ameilean 
aldiKS  is,  1  heUeve,  suhstanthilly  hi  line  with  the  pohey  of  the 
men  wlio  motdtnl  our  h';rlslatlve  marhie  hfsiijry  lu  the  early 
dnys  of  the  riepuhlie.  TLie  hill  in  indoi'sed  l»y  the  Anieriean 
Shil>|ilii?x  Snrloly  of  the  t*nlted  States,  if  whliti  ll«iu.  W.  W. 
IhUe?«.  of  Denver.  Toltu — formerly  Tulted  Stale**  ,«hii>|»liij^  vnm- 
misi?ioTier— is  ju"*'"^''*'^^^'  ^"*1  ^^^^^  ^eori  ap}»rovod  liy  seme  f>f  the 
ablest  writers  and  thiukoi*?*  and  ]Joli!ieal  eeojiotaiKta  in  our  h\nd. 
It  is  n  ecjuiprehensilve  hill,  hut  when  sttalied  its?  ]>nJvisioiLS  arc 
very  simple*  and  tho.se  who  know  most  nhoiit  IIk*  wuhjei't  ninrm 
that  if  this  hill  were  enacted  hito  law  U  wouUl  Holve  uur  mari- 
time prohiom,  restore  our  merehaut  marine,  huild  ut>  enr  ship- 
yard indn-itrJes,  idaee  our  tla^^  on  ships  tn\  every  sea,  and  ^ive 
lib  a  f^iejit  auxiliary  navy  iji  ease  of  fitreiirn  mmplieatiotns;  and 
it  w»Milil  sirroinplish  nil  of  this  wUliout  doin^  >  iolrnee  to  any 
of  tlie  print'iideH  of  our  (iovernnient  or  taking  one  dollar  out  of 
the  Treasury  or  the  pnekets  of  tht*  penpU\ 

The  111  1 1  may  not  lie  perfeet,  and  if  It  Ks  net.  I  sh:dl  he  i,'lad  to 
do  my  share  to  tH*rfeet  it:  hut  I  l»eheve»  from  a  eareful  study 
nf  all  t>iU!4  tliiit  have  been  oflfeivtl  cm  this  subject  in  f'on;freH»  for 
the  past  ten  yenr«,  that  my  1)111  presents  the  ujo^^t  spe<'<ly  and 
effeotive  ronaKly.  I  kianv  it  is  said  by  tlie  friends  of  the  Hhip* 
pin;;  trust,  and  the  advoeatew  of  s;ulKSldles%  that  the  hiU  di«erlm- 
inatos  in  favor  of  Amerienn  sbijij*  agninnt  forelpi  ships;  but  I 
reply  that  we  never  eau  build  up  our  shh*pit^^^  h;du?<tries  and 
rejitoro  our  merehaut  marine  uidejis  we  adopt  the  jfolk-y  of  frt*e 
ships,  or  a  poliey  tbjit  will  diserimiiiale  iu  some  way  in  favor 
of  our  owji  ships  and  aiafain^t  fondtcn  shlp^.  The  faet  is  that 
we  dlserlminate  now  agair.st  our  own  sidps  In  ftivor  of  fnreliru 
!*hips.  My  bill  simply  reverses  the  situation.  1  simorelv  tie- 
liove  that  if  this  bill,  or  one  similar  to  it.  couttdrdn*^  substantially 
its  ftrovisioiis,  should  be  enaeled  Into  law.  that  the  rnited  States 
in  a  few  yeai*s  would  beeome  mistress  of  the  seas,  and  Ameriean 
Ph![>.-,  built  in  our  own  shipyards,  would  do  all  of  our  own  eeean 
eouimeroe  besides  a  threat  jiart  of  the  deei>-sea  currying  trade  of 
the  other  countries  of  the  workL 
0752 
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Mr.  Cliairninn.  I  soi»  my  time  Is  nearly  consumed  and  I  must 
coiKliidr :  and  in  doinj?  so  I  want  to  say  that  my  Idll  is  not  a 
iiuikfshift.  It  is  not  a  temporary  expe<lient.  It  Is  a  permanent 
roHKMly.  and  once  adoptcnl  and  uiKm  tbe  statute  books  It  would 
continiu'  in  fav(»r  f«)r  years  and  years  to  come,  until  the  American 
lKM«pit»  possesstHl  tbe  jrreatest  mercliant  marine  in  all  the  world : 
and  I  tiierefore  say  in  cf>ncliision  tliat  from  a  careful  study  of 
tiu?  wliole  subje<*t -matter  I  sinct»rely  believe  that  the  adoption  of 
tliis  biii,  in  my  opinion,  wiil  8i)eedily  restore  our  ocean  carrying 
tra<le,  revive  our  sliiplniildinp:  industries,  give  employment  in 
our  slii]>yards  to  tliousands  and  thousands  of  men  In  all  parts  of 
tlie  country,  hriuK  al)out  an  era  of  prosi)erity  such  as  we  have 
never  Icnown  before  in  our  sliii^ping  trade  and  deep-sea  com- 
merce, place  our  flaj:  on  siiiiis  on  eveiy  ocean  and  In  every  port, 
and  malvC  tbe  American  sailor  what  be  was  in  tbe  historic  clays 
of  tlM»  Uepubiic — tbe  pride  of  tlie  iH»()i»le,  tbe  master  of  the  seas, 
and  tbe  arliiter  of  tlie  ocean  highways  of  tbe  world.  |  I^oud 
api>lauso.l 

Tlic  (*1 1  AIR  MAN.    Tbe  time  of  tbe  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  expired. 

o 
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H.  R  407. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESEXTATIVES. 

Decembkr  2,  1907. 

Mr.  Suiy.KR  introduced  the  following  bill;  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 
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To  regulate  commerce  with  foreiffn  nations,  to  equalize  the  foot- 
ing of  American  vessels  with  foreign,  to  make  preference  for 
the  use  of  American  ships  in  our  own  trade,  to  extend  the 
postal  service  by  American  steamships,  and  to  promote  com- 
mercial hidependence. 

1  Be  it  enacted  bj/  the  Senate  and  Honse  of  Repvesenta-' 

2  tive.s  of  the  United  Slates  ({f  America  in  Congre.s.^  assenihledj 

3  That  the  hi w- relating  to  vessels,  to  the  duties  laid  upon  ton- 

4  nag(^  and  to  the  oc(*an  mail  service  in  force  when  this  Act 

5  shall  he  approved,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  supplemented 

6  and  amended  as  follows: 

7  l^VET  1. — TONXAGE   DUTIES. 

8  Sei^tiox  1 .  That  all  vessels  not  of  the  United  States 

9  arriving  at  any  port  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
10     States, Vter  this  Act  H\iaW  V«iV^  ^Sl^^V,  '^^>^%.\>fi55SsfcVs^^«5i 
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1  vided  in  section  two,  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  the  footi 

2  of  American  ships  with  thdse  of  other  countries,  whose  v 

3  sels,  as  a  rule,  cost  much  less  to  build  and  especially  to  na 

4  gate,  that  there  may  be  fair  and  equitable  commerce  with 

5  countries,  proper  c-onipetition  between  our  own  vessels  a 

6  those  of  the  nations  witli  whom  we  trade,  and  a  chance 

7  the  survival  of  the  marine  of  the  United  States. 

8  DIRECT    TRADE. 

9  Sec.  2.  That  no  vessel  coming  direct  from  her  o^ 

10  country,  its  colony  or  possession,  not  stopping  at  a  port 

11  another  country,  laden  with  the  productions  of  its  own  con 

12  try,  or  with  passengers,  in  excess  of  (me-third  of  her  burd 

13  or  capacity  for  freight  or  for  passengers,  to  be  landed  in  t 

14  United  States,  shall  b(*  cliarged  with  additional  or  extra  to 

15  nage  duty,  except  in  cases  when*  the  (*ountry  to  which  si 

16  belongs  and  whence  she  sailed  direct,  charges  additional 

17  extra  tonnage  duty,  or  an  eciuivalent  thereof,  to  vessels  of  tl 

18  rnilod  States:  nnd  in  sncli  cases,  il'  any  there  be,  the  ext 

19  duty  of  the  vessers  country  so  chargeable  sliall  be  added  '1 

20  tlie  (^xtra  duty  of  the  Tnitcvl  Statics  under  this  Act,  and  tl 

21  sum  so  found  shall  be  tin*  full  charge  per  ton  for  additional  < 

22  extra  duty  to  be  collected:  but  if  tlie  country  to  which  tl 

23  vessel  belongs,  so  laden  and  coming,  shall  hold  out  to  its  ve: 
J4  sels  by  law  the  ])nyment  of  bounty,  subsidy,  or  subvention  i 
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1  question,  then,  and  in  that  case,  tliree-fourths  of  the  amount 

2  of  the  gratuity  payable  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  charged  and  col- 

3  lected  as  countervailing  duty  in  addition  to  the  regular  and 

• 

4  the  extra  duty  othea-wise  chargeable  and  to  be  collected: 

5  ProvidecL  however,  That  a  steamer  under  ])ostal  contract, 

6  carrying  the  mails  regularly,  shall  pay  no  extra  tonnage 

7  taxes,  unless  her  country  charges  such  taxes  to  the  mail 

8  steamers  of  the  United  States,  in  which  case  an  equivalent  of 

9  siich  tax  shall  be  charged  up  and  collected  from  her,  as  addi- 

10  tional  or  countervailing  duty. 

11  Clause  2.  Every  vessel  not  of  the  United  States  that 

12  shall  aiTive  direct  from  her  own  country^  its  colony  or  pos- 

13  scission,  in  ballast,  or  with  mer(*liandise  produced  there,  or 

14  w^ith  passengers,  in  a  less  proportion  than  one-third  of  her 

15  burden  or  capacity  for  freight  or  passengers,  as  aforesaid, 

16  shall  paj^  a  duty  on  the  gross  admeasurement,  in  addition  to 

17  the  regular  duty  imposed  by  law,  as  follow^s:  On  all  vessels 

18  not  exceeding  four  thousand  tons,  twenty-five  cents  per  ton; 

19  on  all  vessels  between  the  sizes  of  four  thousand  and  eight 

20  thousand  tons,  fifty  cents  per  ton :  on  all  vessels  between  the 

21  sizes  of  eight  thousand  and  twelve  thousand  tons,  seventy- 

22  five  cents  per  ton ;  on  all  vessels  between  the  sizes  of  twelve 

23  thousand  and  sixteen  thousand  tons,  one  dollar  per  ton;  on 

24  all  vessels  between  sixteen  thousand  and  twenty  thousand 
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1  exceeding  the  size  of  tv^^enty  thousand  tons,  one  dollar  and 

2  fifty  cents  per  ton. 

3  Clause  3.  But  if  a  vc^ssel  not  of  the  United  States  shall 

4  arrive  direct  from  her  own  country,  its  colony  or  possession, 

5  in  ballast,  or  with  merchandise*  of  its  production,  or  with  pas- 

6  sengers,  in  a  less  pro])ortion  than  one-third  of  her  burden  or 

7  capacity  for  freiglit  or  passeiij^ers,  as  aforesaid,  and  the  coun- 

8  try  of  said  vessel  holds  out  to  its  shipowners  by  law  the  pay- 

9  ment  of  bounty,  subsidy,  or  subvention  of  some  sort,  in  eon- 

10  sideration  of  making'  v()ya;z'(*s  like  the*  one  in  question,  then 

11  ui  addition  to  tli(»  reonlar  and  tlic^  addhioual  duties  found  as 

12  i)rovided  in  clause  two.  ih(M-(^  ^\u\\\  hv  added  a  countervailinjr 

13  duty,  whicli  shall  amount  to  oiu^-half  the  additional  duty  pro- 
14.  vided  hi  clause  two  ])r(M(Mliiii>'. 

15  Clause  4.  Surveyors  of  tomiajre  shall  asciM'tain  and  eer- 

16  tify  to  the  collector  the  proportion  of  carrying!:  ability   or 

17  ca])acity  occn])i(Ml  by  ]»asscnu(Ms.  by  frcii>iil,  and  by  ballast  of 

18  any  kind.  r(^spcctiv(»ly,  and  no  vessel  so  lad(Mi  and  coming 

19  shall  be  disclinru'cd  of  caru'o.  except  n)>on  acce])tance  of  the 

20  repoil  of  the  surveyoi*  by  tin*  master  or  ai>*ent  of  (lu^  vc^ssel. 

21  (/lause  T).    Kvery  vessel  eoininti-  from  h(M"  own  country, 

22  but  brinirinji"  car^'o  the  whole  oi*  a  portion  of  which  has  been 

23  />jv)flnced  in  another  or  foreiuii  country,  shall  ho  considered  as 
4  cjio-affcd  ill  indirect  trade,  wiAe^s  s^ve\\-^n?\\\W  v>\\w\  v^\vvv^ 
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1  merit  of  duties  under  the  provisions  of  section  three,  accord- 

2  itig  to  size. 

3  IXDIEECT    TRADE. 

4r  Sec.   3.  That  a  discriminatinji:  tonnao:e   duty,   based 

,5  upon  the  p-oss  admeasurement  in  all  cases,  in  addition  to  the 

6  regular  duty  imposed  on  vessel  tonnage  bv  law,  shall  be 

7  levied  and  collected  from  all  vessels  not  of  the  United  States 

8  that  shall  an-ive  with  merchandise,  passengers,  or  mails  to  be 

9  landed  in  the  United  States  from  countries,  colonies,  or  pos- 

10  sessions  where  the  said  cargo,  in  whole  or  in  part,  was  laden, 

11  but  to  which  countiy,  colony,  or  possession  said  vessel  or 

12  vessels  do  not  belong,  as  follows : 

13  Clause  1.  On  all  vessels  exceeding  four  thousand  tons, 

14  the  additional  duty  shall  be  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents 

15  per  ton  until  the  first  day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred  and 

16  ten,  after  which  date  it  shall  be  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per 

17  ton  until  the  iirst  day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred  and 

18  twelve,  after  which  date  it  shall  be  one  dollar  and  sevent}'- 

19  five  ccMits  per  ton. 

20  (Jlause  2.  On  all  vessels  between  the  sizes  of  four  thou- 

21  sand  and  eight  thousand  tons,  the  additional  duty  shall  be  one 

22  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  ton  until  the  first  day  of  Januaiy, 

23  nineteen  hundred  and  ten,  after  which  date  it  shall  be  one 

24  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  per  ton  \Mat\l  ^^  ^^  ^^s^  ^^ 
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1  January,  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve,  after  which  date  it 

2  shall  be  two  dollars  per  ton. 

3  Clause  3.  On  all  vessels  between  the  sizes  of  ei^ht  thou- 

4  sand  and  twelve  tliousand  tons,  the  additional  dutv  shall  be 

5  one  dollar  and  soventy-five  remits  until  the  first  day  of  Janu- 

6  ar}%  nineteen  hundred  and  ten,  after  which  date  it  shall  be 

7  two. dollars  per  ton  until  the  first  day  of  January,  nineteen 

8  hundred  and  twelve,  nfler  which  date*  it  shall  be  two  dollars 

9  and  fifty  cents  i)er  ton. 

10  Clause  4.  On  all  vessels  between  the  sizes  of  twelve 

11  thousand  and  sixte(Mi  tliousand  tons,  the  additional  duty  shall 

12  be  two  dollars  and  tweiitv-Hv(»  vvuts  ])vv  ton  until  the  first  dav 

13  of  January,  nini^ti^en  hundred  niid  t(Mi.  alter  which  it  shall  hv 

14  two  dollars  and  si^vcnty-five  cents  per  ton  until  the  first  day 

15  of  January,  nin(»t(»en  InindiM'd  nnd  twelve,  after  which  date 

16  it  shall  be  tlirec^  dollars  and  twenty-live  cents  ])cv  ton. 

17  Clause  5.  On  all  vessels  exceedino-  tlu^  size  of  sixteen 

18  thousand  tons,  the  additional  duty  shall  \)v  \\\\vc  dollars  and 

19  fifty  cents  per  ton  until  the  lirst  day  of  daiuiary.  nineteen 

20  hundred  and  ten.  after  which  date  it  shall  h(^  four  dollars  per 

21  ton  until  the  lirst   day  of  dannary,  nineteen   hundred   and 

22  tw(^lv(\  after  which  date  it  shall  be  five  dollars  ])er  ton.  An\' 
2:^  vesscd  violating'  this  section  or  refusino-  to  ])ay  duties  under 
w4  Its  /m>visions  as  aforesaid  shall  not  be  permitted  to  load  or 

^o  rlonr  with  cargo  in  a  pinl  oi  tW  Y\mV^i\  ^XsvXq'?.  ^>w  y^w^\x  v>\ 
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1  Sec.  4.  That  a  discriminating  tonnage  duty,  based  on 

2  gross  adnieasurenient  in  all  cases,  in  addition  to  the  regular 

3  duty  imposed  on  vessel  tonnage  })v  law,  shall  be  levied  and 

4  collected  from  all  vessels  not  of  tlie  United  States  that  shall 

5  arrive  in  ballast  without  merchandise,  i)assengers,  or  mails 

6  to  be  landed  in  the  Ignited  States  from  countries,  colonies, 

7  or  possessions  to  w^hich  said  vessel  of^  vessels  do  not  belong, 

8  as  f oUow^s  : 

9  Clause  1.  On  all  vessels  not  exceeding  four  thousand 

10  tons,  the  additional  duty  shall  be  seventy-five  cents  per  ton 

11  until  the  first  day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred  and  ten, 

12  after  which  date  it  shall  be  one  dollar  per  ton  until  the  first 

13  day  of  Januarv%  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve,  after  which 

14  date  it  shall  be  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  ton. 

15  Clause  2.  On  all  vessels  between  the  sizes  of  four  thou- 

16  sand  and  eight  thousand  tons,  the  additional  duty  shall  be  one 

17  dolljir  per  ton  until  the  first  day  of  Januarv\  nineteen  hun- 

18  dred  and  ten,  after  w^hich  date  it  shall  be  one  dollar  and 

19  twenty-five  cents  per  ton  until  the  first  day  of  January, 

20  ninet(»en  hundred  and  twelve,  after  which  date  it  shall  be  one 

21  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  ton. 

22  (^laus(^  3.  On  all   vessels  between  the  sizes  of  eight 

23  tliousand   and    twelve   thousand    tons,    tiie   additional   dutv 

24  shall  b(»  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  ton  until  the 

25  first   day    of   January,   nineteen   hundred   and   ten^   a^ter 
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1  imtil  the  first  day  of  rJaiiiiaiy,  nineteen  liundred  and  twelve. 

2  after  whicli  date  it  shall  be  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents 

3  per  ton. 

4  Clause  4.  On  all  vessels  ])etAveen  the  sizes  of  twelve 

5  thousand  and  sixteen  thousand  tons,  the  additional  duty  shall 

6  be  one  dollar  and  iifty  cents  per  ton  until  the  first  day  of 

7  January,  nin(^te(iti  luuidred  and  ten.  after  wliich  date 'it  shall- 

8  be  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  per  ton  until  the  first 

9  day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve,  after  which 

10  date  it  shall  be  two  dollars  per  ton. 

11  Clause  o.  On  all  vessels  exceedinjr  the  size  of  sixteen 

12  thousand  tons,  the  additional  dutv  shall  be  two  dollars  and 


ft          13  fifty  cents  i)er  ton  until  the  first  day  of  January,  nineteen 

I;  .         .           '            .  ' 

^           14  hundred  and  tern,  after  which  dat(»  il  shall  be  three  dollars 

15  per  ton  until  the  first  day  of  January,  ninc^teen  hundred  and 

16  twelve,  after  which  date  it  shall  he  four  dollars  ])er  ton.   Any 

17  vessel  violatinir  this  sc(*li(ni  or  n^tiisiiio-  lo  ])ay  duties  under 

18  its  ])rovisions  as  aforesaid  shall  not  he  ])(4'niiltcd  to  load  or 

19  ch^ar  with  cariro  in  a  poi't  ol'  the  rnit(Ml  Slates  on  penaltv 

20  of  seizure  and  confiscation. 

21  Sec.    5.  That   a    discriniinatintr'   lonnaijc    duty,    based 

22  on  the  jrross  adnu^asunMiicnt  in  all  cas(\s.  in  addition  to  tlie 

23  regular  duty  imposed  on  vi^sscl  tonnap:e  by  law,  shall   be 
24  levied  and  colh^cted  tvinw  uW  vv^ssAs  vwA  vA  \V^  Y\\\\vA^Vv\Vv>^. 
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1  ment  of  bounty,  subsidy,  or  subvention  of  some  sort,  in  con- 

2  sideration  of  making  voyages  like  the  one  in  question,  that 

3  shall  aiTive  in  ballast  without  merchandise,  passengers,  or 

4  mails  to  be  landed  in  the  United  States,  from  countries, 

5  colonies,  or  possessions  to  which  said  vessel  or  vessels  do 

6  not  belong,  as  follows : 

7  Clause  1,  On  all  vessels  not  exceeding  four  thousand 

8  tons,  the  additional  duty  shall  be  one  dollar  per  ton  until  the 

9  first  dav  of  January,  nineteen  hundn^d  and  ten,  after  which 

10  date  it  shall  be  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  ton  until 

11  the  first  day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve,  after 

12  wlii(;h  date  it  shall  be  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  ton. 

13  Clause  2.  On  all  vessels  between  the  sizes  of  four  thou- 

14  sand  and  eight  thousand  tons,  the  additional  duty  shall  be  one 

15  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  ton  until  the  first  day  of 

16  Januar}%  nineteen  hundred  and  ten,  after  which  date  it  shall 

17  bo  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  j)er  ton  until  the  first  day  of 

18  Januar},  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve,  after  which  date  it 

19  shall  be  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  per  ton. 

20  (;laus(»  :>.  On  all  vessels  between  the  size  of  eight  thou- 

21  sniid  and  twelve  thousand  tons,  the  additional  duty  shall  be 

22  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  ton  until  the  first  day  of  Jan- 

23  nary,  ninel(*(Mi  liundnMl  and  ten,  after  which  date  it  shall  be 

24  ouv  dollar  and  s(*v(»nty-five  cents  per  ton  until  the  fir^t  divx  <^<. 


1  January  %  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve,  after  which  date  it 

2  shall  he  two  dollars  per  ton. 

3  Clause  4.  On  all  vessels  between  the  sizes  of  twelve 

4  thousand  and  sixteen  thousand  tons,  the  additional  duty  shall 

5  be  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  per  ton  until  the  first  day 

6  of  Januarj^  nineteen  hundred  and  ten,  after  which  date  it 

7  shall  be  two  dollars  per  ton  until  the  first  day  of  Januan% 

8  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve,  after  which  date  it  shall  be  two 

9  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  per  ton. 

10  Clause  5.  On  all  v(»ssels  exc(»edinu  the  size  of  sixteen 

11  thousand  tons,  the  additional  duty  shall  be  two  dollars  and 

12  seventy-five  c(»nts  per  ton  until  the  first  day  of  January,  nine- 

13  teen  hundred  and  ten,  after  which  date  it  shall  be  threc^  dol- 

14  lars  and  fifty  cvuts  per  ton  until  tlu^  first  day  of  Januar\% 

15  nineteen  hundrc^d  and  twelve,  after  which  date  it  shall  be  five 

16  dollars  per  ton.    Any  vessels  violating  this  section,  or  refus- 

17  ing  to  pay  duties  under  its  provisions  as  aforesaid,  shall  not 

18  be  permitted  to  load  or  clear  with  cargo  in  a  port  of  the 

19  United  States  on  penalty  of  seizure  and  confiscation. 

20  Sec.  6.  That  a  discriininaling  tonnage  duty,  based  on 

21  ijic  gross  adnieasiin^nenl  in  all  castas,  in  addition  to  the  regu- 

22  lar  duty  iniposc^l  on  vessi^l  tonnage*  by  law,  shall  be  levied 

23  and  collected  from  every  vessel  not  of  the  Ignited  States  that 
--^  slu]U  (irrwv  from   a  com\lvy  U>  \\\\\d\  \V  iJi^^^  w^V  \^v\wv^. 
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engagement 

3  other  countr}^  than  its  own,  or  that  shall  effeet  sueli  engage- 

4  nient  after  arrival  at  a  time  and  while  there  shall  be  one  or 

5  more  vessels  of  Anierieiin  registry  in  port  listed  nt  the  custom-   ' 

6  house  as  ready  and  oH'ering  to  engage  for  the  same  or  a  simi 

7  lar  voyage,  as  follows: 

8  Clause  1.  On  all  vessels  not  exceeding  fom*  thousand 

9  tons,  the  additioiia]  duty  sludl  be  two  dollars  per  ton  until  the 

10  first  day  of  January,  nineteen  liundred  and  ten,  sif((*r  whieli 

11  date  it  shall  be  two  dollars  and  twenty-live  cents  per  ton  until 

12  the  first  day  of  JnnUriry,  nineteen  hundred  and  twelve,  after 

13  wbich  date  it  shall  hv  Iwo  d<»llars  and  fifty  cents  per  ton. 

14  Clause  2.  On  all  vessels  between  the  sizes  of  four  thou- 

15  sand  and  eight  thousand  tons,  the  additional  duty  shall  he  two 

16  dollars  and  sev(^nt\-fiA'{*  rents  per  ton  until  llie  first  day  of 

17  January,  nineteen  hundred  and  ten,  after  wln<*li  date  it  shall 

18  be  three  dollars  per  ton  until  the  first  day  of  January,  nine- 

19  teen  bundrtul  nnd  twelve,  after  whic^h  date  it  shall  be  three 

20  dollars  and  tweniy-hve  eerits  per  ton. 

21  Clause  J3.  On  all  vessels  lietween  the  sizes  of  eight  thou- 

22  saiul  and  txN^elve  thousand  ti»ns,  tlu^  additional  duty  shall  be 

23  three  dollars  per  tnn  until  the  first  day  of  Jniuiary.  nineteen 

24  hundred  and  ten,  after  which  date  it  shall  he  tiuve  dcdlar^i  ai\4 
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1  hundred  and  twelve,  after  which  date  it  sliaJl  be  four  dollars 

2  per  ton. 

3  Clause  4.  On  all  vessels  between  the  sizes  of  twelve 

4  thousand  and  sixteen  thousand  tons,  the  additional  dut\'  shall 

5  be  three  dollars  and  twenty-live  cents  per  ton  until  the  first 

6  day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred  and  ten,  after  which  date 

7  it  shall  be  three  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  per  ton  until 

8  the  first  da}^  of  January,  ninc^tecn  hundred  and  twelve,  aftei* 

9  which  date  it  shall  be  four  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  per 

10  ton. 

11  Clause  5.  On  all  vessels  exceeding  the  size  of  sixteen 

12  thousand  tons,  the  additional  duty  shall  be  three  dollars  and 

13  fifty  cents  i)er  ton  until  the  first  day  of  January,  nineteen 

14  hundred  and  tc^i,  ixhvr  wliich  date*  it  shall  l)e  four  dollars  jier 

15  ton  until  the*  first  day  of  January,  ninelc^en  hundred  and 

16  twelve,  after  which  date  it  shall  be  live  dollars  per  ton. 

17  Clause  G.  l)Ut  if,  in  addition  to  coming*  as  aforesaid, 

18  under  engajLrcnicnt  or  making  it  after  arrival,  as  above,  a  for- 

19  eign  vessel  shall  have  lu^ld  out  to  her  by  hnv  the  payment  of 

20  bounty,  subsidy,  or  su1)V(Mition  of  sonu*  sort,  in  consideration 

21  of  making  voyages  lik(^  tlu^  om^  in  (jiu^stion,  thenj  and  in  such 

22  (*asc,  a  duty  of  twenty-five  ])vy  cc^ntinn  over  and  above  the 
3  rate  per  ton  stated  in  clauses  one,  two,  three,  four,  a 

^•^  this  section  shall  be  \ev\ed  aud  co\\ec\,e^\  Pre 
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1  custom-house  at  the  time  of  arrival,  or  of  engagement  after- 

2  ward, 'is  ready  and  willing  to  engage  for  the  same  or  a  similar 

3  voyage,  then  tonnage  duty  shall  he  payable  under  section 

4  two,  or  tliree,  or  four,  according  to  the  circumstances  de- 

5  scribed  therein.   Any  vessel  violating  this  section  or  refusing 

6  to  pay  duties  under  its  provisions  as  aforesaid  shall  not  be 

7  permitted  to  load  or  clear  witli  cargo  in  a  port  of  the  United 

8  States  on  penalty  of  seizure  and  confiscation. 

9  ^KC.  7.  That  all  vessels  not  of  the  Ihiited  St^ites,  nm- 

10  ning  under  bounty,  subsidy,  or  subvention  of  some  sort,  arriv- 

11  ing  at  the  (lulf  ports  of  the  TTiiited  StMes  from  the  Atlantic 

12  i^orts,  or  vi(*e  versa;  or  arriving  at  the  Pacific  ports  of  the 

13  United  States  from  the  Atlantic  or  Gulf  ports,  or  vice  versa; 

14  or  arriving  at  any  poit  of  tlie  insular  possessions  of  the  United 

15  States,  or  vice  versa,. in  ballast  and  without  freight  or  pas- 

16  sengers,  seeking  cargo,  shall  ])ay  additional  tonnage  duties  for 

17  the  ])rivilege  thus  enjoyed,  as  follows:  On  arrival  from  At- 

18  lantic  to  Gulf  ports,  or  vice  versa,  thirty  cents  per  ton;  on 

19  arrival  from  Atlantic  or  (hilf  ])()rts,  to  l^icilic  ])orts,  or  vice 

20  v(M-sa,  oiK^  dollar  per  ton:  on  arrival  from  any  ])ort  of  the 

21  mainland    to    any   ])<nt    of   tin*    insular   ])oss(*ssions    of   the 

22  Tnited  States,  or  vice  versa,  two  dollars  per  ton,  gross  nu>as- 

23  urement  in  all  cases.     No  vessel,  not  of  the  United  States, 

24  shall  (h'  charge  or  take  m  eax^o  w  ^^^%«^^^^^  nk>&?^vs^^^^- 
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1  violating  this  section  or  refusing  to  pay  duties  as  aforesaid 

2  shall  not  be  permitted  or  allowed  by  the  collector  to  load 

3  cargo  or  passengers  in  a  port  of  the  United  States. 

4  Sec.  8.  That  a  duty  of  fifty  cents  per  ton  on  the  gross 

5  admeasurement,  in  addition  to  the  regular  duty  im^posed  on 

6  vessel  tonnage  by  law,  shall  be  levied  and  collected  from 

7  every  vessel  that  shall  enter  a  port  of  the  United  States  from 

8  a  port  of  her  own  country,  either  with  or  without  cargo, 

9  passengers,  or  mails,  if  she  has  not  come  direct,   but  has 

10  called  or  stopped  on  the  way  at  a  port  of  a  country  not  her 

11  own  and  there,  either  in  or  off  tlie  port,  has  received  mer- 

12  chandise,  passengers,  or  mails,  and  the  same  shall  be  landed 

13  in  the  United  States,  unless  said  vessel  has  been  built  in  the 

14  United  States,  or  is  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States 

15  to  the  extent  of  forty  per  C(Mitum,  to  be  proved  to  the  satis- 

16  faction   of  tlie   collector  nnd   the   district  attomev   of   any 

17  United  States  court. 

18  Sec.  1).  Thnt  a  tonnage  duty,  to  be  temied  light  tax,  of 

19  three  cents  per  ton  on  the  gross  admeasurement  of  every 

20  merchant  vessel,  not  of  the  Ignited  States,  that  shall  enter  a 

21  port  of  the  UnitxMl  States,  shall  b(*  h\uH\  and  collected,  in 

22  addition   to   dutic^s   reciuinnl   by   ])r(M*eding  sections,   before 

23  clearance  for  sea,  ex(*ept  in  case  such  vessel  shall  clear  in 

24  ballast,  or  may  have  made  port  in  distress,  or  was  built  in  the 
25  United  States. 


1  of  four  cents  per  ton  on  the  gi'oss  admeasurement  of  every 

2  merchant  vessel  not  of  the  United  States,  that  shall  enter  a 

3  port  of  the  United  States  and  therein  discharge  merchandise^ 

4  passengers,  or  mails,  shall  be  levied  and  collected,  in  addition 

5  to  the  duties  required  by  preceding  sections,  if  such  vessel 

6  shall  be  manned  to  an  extent  exceeding  ten  per  centum  of  the 
.    7  crew  by  persons  belonging  to  a  different  race  of  men  from 

8  the  owners  of  such  vessel. 

9  Sec.  11.  That  the  regular  tonnage  tax  referred  to  in 

10  preceding  sections  shall  be  paid  by  all  vessels  in  the  foreign 

11  trade,  whether  American  or  foreign,  and  be  hereafter  col- 

12  lected  on  every  entry  at  the  custom-house  and  computed  on 

13  the    gross    admeasurenumt.      I'he    present    rates    shall    be 

14  increased  from  six  cents  to  ten  cents  per  t(m.  and  from  three 

15  cents  to  five  cents  per  ton,  respectively.    American  steamers 

16  carrying  mails  shall  pay  tonnage  tax  but  once  a  year. 

17  PaKT    2. — P]XPOKT   I^EMIUMS. 

18  Sec.  12.  That  all  collections  of.  tonnage  duties  and 

19  charges  of  every  sort  against  vessels  of  every  kind,  whether 

20  regular,  or  additionnl,  or  countervailing  duties,  light,  race,  and 

21  immigrant  tax,  entrance  and  clearance*  fees,  and  permits  pro- 

22  vided  by  this  and  fonner  acts  to  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid 

23  at  the  custom-house,  and  all  fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures 

24  paid  into  the  courts  koiu  \\vAv\\awv^  ^\  Niw^  -^^^x^g^Jsxvs^  ^«s^ 


1  after  the  passage  of  this  Act,  he  set  apart  in  the  Treasiijy  as 

2  a  special  fund  from  which  to  pay.  first,  for  the  supjwrt  of 

3  marine  hospitals  for  American  seamen  employed  in  the  for- 

4  eign  trade,  and,  second,  for  the  pa\Tiient  of  premiums  to  ex- 

5  porters  of  merchandise  for  giving  preference  in  the  employ- 

6  ment  of  vessels  to  those  of  the  United  States  not  in  fact  owned 

7  by  themselves.     No  part  of  this  fund  shall  be  covered  into 

8  the  general  Trc^nsury,  but  th(^  unpaid  portion  of  it  shall  be 

9  carried  over  from  yi^ar  to  year. 

10  Sko.    13.  That  on  and  after  fifliH^ii   montiis  fnun    the 

11  ])assage  of  this  Act  ihow  shall  hv  ])aid,  oul  of  the  s])ecial  fund 

12  in  th(^  Tn^asury  provid(Ml  for  by  s(H*tion  twelve*  of  this  Act, 

13  to  the  bona  fide  owner's  and  c\iM)rtcrs  of  merchandisi*   the 

14  growth,  production,  and  manufacture*  of  thi*  United  States,  to 

15  foreign  countries  not  adjoining  the*  Ihiite^l  8tat(*s,  in  vc^ssels 

16  of  the  United  Slates  registered  ])ursuan(   to  law  and    not 

17  owned  in  fact  by  th(*msclv(*s.  as  follows:  A  ])rcnnum  of  ono- 

18  fourth  of  on(*  ])er  (*eiiluin  on  the  cash  valuation  of  each  shi]>- 

19  uKMit  direct  to  a  port  not  l(\ss  than  si\ty-fiv(*  miles  from  the 

20  tidal  or  national  boundary  of  tin*  mainland  of  the  Unitf^l 

21  States:  and  a  premium  of  onc-linlf  of  one  i)cr  centum  on  the 

22  (Msh  valuation  of  each  shi]>ui(»nt  direct  to  a  ])ort  not  less  than 
3  four  hundred  miles  from  tlu*  ])ort  of  departure^  in  the  United 

■^4  Sintrs:  and  a  pn^muww  iA  V\\veoAvn\YV\\s  vA  vww  vv>\  waxVwxw  vnw 
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1  than  one  thousand  miles  from  the  port  of  departure  in  the 

2  United  States ;  and  a  premium  of  one  per  centum  on  the  cash 

3  valuation  of  each  shipment  direct  to  a  port  not  less  than  two 

4  thousand  miles  from  the  port  of  departure  in  the  United 

5  States ;  and  a  premium  of  one  and  one-fourth  per  centum  on 

6  the  cash  valuation  of  each  shipment  direct  to  a  port  not  less 

7  than  three  thousand  miles  from  the  port  of  departure  in  the 

8  United  States;  and  a  premium  of  one  and  one-half  per  centmn 

9  on  the  cash  valuation  of  each  shipnicMit  direct  to  a  port  not 

10  less  than  four  thousand  miles  from  the  port  of  departure  in 

11  the  United  States;  and  a  premium  of  one  and  three-fourths 

12  per  centum  on  the  cash  valuation  of  each  shipment  direct  to 

13  a  port  not  less  than  five  thousand  miles  from  the  port  of 

14  departure  in  the  United  States;  and  a  premium  of  two  per 

15  centum  on  thc^  cash  valuation  of  each  shipment  direct  to  a 

16  port  not  less  than  six  thousand  miles  and  upward  from  the 

17  port  of  departure  in  the  United  States.  These  premiums  to 

18  an  exporter  shall  he  payal)le  to  his  order  upon  re])ort  of  the 

19  clearance  of  the  vessel,  with  a  statement  of  the  collector  of 

20  the  port  fixinjr  the  vahu^  of  tiie  shipment,  which  must  be 

21  sworn  to  by  an  ap])rais(M-  for  the  Ignited  States,  within  ten 

22  (la\  s,  according-  to  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  tiie 

23  Tn^asury  shall  jirescribe,  distances  between  ports  to  be  deter- 

24  mined  by  the  Hydrographic  Oflice  of  the  Navy  DepartnuMit 
^5  and  stated  in  sea  mWes. 
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1  Part  3. — Mail  Cakkiage. 

2  Sec.  14.  That  the  postal  Act  approved  March  third, 

3  eighteen  hiuidred   and   ninety-one,   he,   and   it   is    hereb}^ 

4  amended  to  provide  and  to  read  as  follows: 

5  Clause  1.  That  the  Postmaster-General  shall  as  often  as 

6  once  m  each  year  advertise  for  informal  proposals  for  the  car- 

7  riage  of  mails  by  sea  in  American  vessels  between  such  ports 

8  of  our  own  and  other  countries  as  to  exporters  may  seem  ad- 

9  vantageous.     The  advertisements  shall  be  inserted  four  times 

10  weekly  in  a  paper  printed  in  Boston,  New  York,  Philadel- 

11  phia,  Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  Galveston,  Norfolk,  Charles- 

12  ton,  Savannah,  Mobile,  San  Francisco,  Portand,  and  Seattle, 

13  describing  the  service  as  that  of  mail  and  naval  vesssels 

14  adapted  to  promote  the  postal,  commercial,  and  naval  inter- 

15  ests  of  the  United  States  and  to  subserve  those  of  thoir  own- 

16  ers  as  well.     Proposers  will  state  the  size  and  speed  of  ves- 

17  sels,  number  of  tri])s  yearly,   renumeration  recpu'red,   time 

18  when  service  could  be  begun,  and  such  other  i)articulars  as 

19  may  seem  useful  for  the  (lovermnent  to  consider. 

iO  Clause  2.  That  within  one  month  aftor  receipt  of  infor- 

21  mal  proposals,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  the  Postmaster- 

22  General  shall  together  consider  their  contents,  the  wants  of 

23  the  Navy  and  the  needs  of  the  postal  service,  and  fix  upon  a 
^4  schedule  of  requiremeivl^  iWl  \\^  '^^^Njv^^  \^^^  \si^<j^\^%v>^. 


1  vessels,  and  the  rostinaster-Geiieral  will  decide  upon  tb 

2  postal  progrninnio,  and  tlie  two  togotlior  shall  advertise  for 

3  nially  to  let  contracts  for  the  nmning  of  the  vessels  requivei^ 

4  Such  advertisements  shall  he  inserted  in  the  same  ])apers  that 

5  called  for  infonnal  proposals  four  times  weekly,  describing 

6  the  route,  the  character  of  the  vess(»ls,  the  size  and  speed,  the 

7  number  of  trips  yearly,  the  times  of  sailing,  and  the  time 

8  when  the  service  shall  begin.     These  requirements  shall  not 

9  be  such  that  bidders  can  not  be  found.     The  Nav}^  Depart- 

10  ment  shall  i)ay  the  cost  of  formal  advertising.     The  letting 

11  of  such  contracts  shall  be  the  same  as  ])rescribed  by  law  for 

12  the  letting  of  inland  mail  contracts,  so  far  as  shall  be  apjdi- 

13  cable  to  vessels.     P^veiy  contract  must  have  the  approval  of 

14  the  President,  and  none  shall  exceed  the  limit  of  thirty  years; 

15  but  the  President  may  reciuire  improved  service  every  ten 

16  years. 

17  .        Clause  3.  That  t\w  vessels  employed  undcT  any  contract 

18  mad(^  undcM*  this  Act  shall  constitute  a  line,  which  shall  have 

19  a  sailing  day  or  days,  at  most,  as  often  as  tiiree  times  a  week, 

20  l)ut  no  line  shall  monopolize  the  carriage  of  mails  to  any 

21  foreign  port. 

22  ( Clause  4.  That  the*  owners  of  lines  contracting  for  mail 

23  (*arriage  may  hv  persons  or  corporations,  but  if  the  latter,  the 

24  contract  nmst  he  w\t\\  t\vo  mJ^wxiNxx^^X^  v>\ ^V^i^^v^^x^ vs\^xx^^vv>. 
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1  prepared  to  swear  that  not  more  than  forty  per  centuin  of  the 

2  capital  stock  of  the  corporation  is  held  by  ahens,  and  that  a 

3  citizen  manages  the  hne,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  the 

4  contract,  which,  in  such  case,  the  President  of  the  United 

5  States  is  hereby  authorized  to  declare.    No  line  shall  combine 

6  or  consohdate  with  another,  under  the  same  penalty. 

7  Clause  5.  That  the  vessels  employed  under  this  Act 

8  shall  be  commanded  by  citizens,  and  at  least  two  officers  and 

9  two  engineers  of  each  vessel  shall  also  be  citizens  of  the 

10  United  States,  and  on  each  departure  a  portion  of  the  crew, 

11  inclusive  of  firemen,  shall  owe  allegiance  to  the  United  States, 
42  to  wit:  During  the  first  j^ear,  one-eighth  thereof;  during  the 

13  next  two  years,  one-fifth ;  during  the  fourth  and  fifth  years, 

14  one-fourth;  during  the  sixth  and  seventh,  three-tenths;  during 

15  the  remainder  of  contract  time,  one-third  thereof.     But  no 

16  mail  carrier  shall  be  delayed  in  sailing  to  obtain  a  crew  in 

17  above  proportion  until  ten  years  after  the  passage  of  fhis  Act. 

18  It  may  be  stipulated  that  mails  may  be  brought  from  abroad, 

19  the  foreign  country  paying  for  the  service;  also  that  passen- 

20  gers  and  baggage  and  freight  may  be  canned  both  ways. 

21  After  July  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  ten,  the  mails  shall  be 

22  sent  foreign  by  vessels  of  the  United  States  and  no  w 

23  without  express  consent  of  Congress;  and  in  ca* 

24  when  private  enterprise  fails  to  undertake 


21 

1  Secretary  of  the  Nav}^  shall  have  authority,  and  it  sliall  be  his 

2  dutv,  to  furnisli  suitable  vessels  of  the  Navv  in  which  to  send 

3  mails  foreign  or  bring  them  home,  until  the  further  order  of 

4  Congress. 

5  Clause  6.  That  all  vessels-in  tlie  postal  service  and  here- 

6  after  built  for  it,  sliall  be  ])ro])ared  to  receive  arms  for  im- 

7  mediate  use  as  cniisers,  scouts,  or  transports  in  time  of  war; 

8  '  and  in  future  their  plans  and  specifications  shall  be  agreed 

9  upon  by  and  between  the  owners  and  the  Secretary  of  the 

10  Xavv.  the  streno:th  and  stabilitv  to  be  sufficient  to  caiTv 

11  armament  required  in  naval  service,  and  {\\v  materials  of 

12  hull  and  macliinerv  to  l)e  such  as  will  command  the  highest 

13  classification  given  by  Anuu'ican  inspection  of  vessels.     And 

14  all  such  vessels  hereafter  built  shall  l)e  constmcted  under  the 

15  inspection  of  a  naval  officer  detailed  by  tlie  Secretary  of  the 

16  Navy,  to  whom  he  will  report  in  writing  the  progress  made 

17  monthly,  whether  or  not  the  contract  is  being  well  per- 

18  formed,  and  when  the  trial  trip  may  be  made;  and  no  vessel 

19  not  approved  by  the  Secretary  as  fulfilling  the  contract,  as 

20  to  hull  and  machinery,  shall  be  accepted  for  the  service. 

21  Clause  7.  That  the  compensation  to  be  agreed  upon  and 

^  service  as  may  be  contracted  for  under  this 

\ble  and  as  low  as  responsible  bidders  will 

nng  regard  to  the  encouragement  to 


1  stances  in  each  case,  and  to  the  rate  of  compensatioi 

2  similar  service  paid  by  other  coiintri(*s.     Where  a  bid 

3  be  deemed  too  higli,  tlie  proo^ramme  may  be   niodifie 

4  the  route  readvertised,  payment  for  services  to  be  mac 

5  the  end  of  each  round  voyage.  If  the  contract  shall  fail  1 

6  fulfilled  for  six  months,  the  President  mav  declare  it 

7  feited,  and  thereupon  the  route  shall  be  readvertised  an 

8  to  another  bidder,  but  on  no  account  shall  the  servic 

9  abandoned  to  other  countries,  lleadvertising  shall  be  doi 

10  a  paper  printed  in  Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 

11  Clause  8.  That  upon  eacli  mail  vessel  the  United  S 

12  shall  have  transj)orted,  free  of  charge,  one  messenger,  w 

13  duty  shall  be  to  receive,  sort,  take  in  charge,  and  delivei 

14  mails  to  and  from  the  United  States,  and  wlio  shall  be 

15  vided  with  suitable  room  for  himself  and  for  tlie  mails, 

16  Clause  9.   That  oflicers  of  the  Xavy  may  vohmteei 

17  service  on  mail  vessels,  and  when  accepted  by  the  contrac 

18  be  assigned  to  such  duty  by  tlie  Secretaiy  of  the  Navy  wl 

19  ever  in  his  opinion  such  assignment  can  be  made  w^itl 

20  harm  to  the  service*,  and  while  in  said  employment  they  s 

21  receive  furlough  i)ay  from  the  Government  and  such  ot 

22  compensation  from  the  contractors  as  may  be  agreed  up< 

23  Provided^  That  they  shall  be  required  to  perform  only  si 

24  duties  as  pertain  to  the  service. 

25  Clause  10.  Tbut  ^\0l  \cv^^e\%  ^\v«Sy.  ewrc^-  ^^  vv\V\^ 
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1  Anicricau  l)()y  under  tw(»iity-onc  years  of  age  for  each  two 

2  thoiisancl  tons  gross  measiiremeiit,  wlio  shall  be  taiiglit  the 

3  duties  of  the  service  as  seaman,  rank  as  petty  officers,  and 

4  receive  rcasonal)le  remuneration  from  the  (Mintractors. 

5  Clause  11.  That  said  vessels  may  l)e  taken  and  used  by 

6  the  Government  as  cruisers,  scouts,  or  tiansports  at  any  time. 

7  on  payment  to  tlie  owners  of  their  fair,  a(*tual  value  at  the 

8  time  of  the  taking,  either  for  service  by  the  voyage,  by  the 

9  month,  or  year,  or  may  be  purchased  outright,  and  if  there 

10  shall  be  a  disagi-eement  as  to  the  rental  or  value,  then  the 

11  same  shall  be  settled  by  two  appraisers,  one  appointed  by 

12  each  party,  they  selecting  the  third,  who  shall  act  in  case  the 

13  tw^o  disagi-ee.    In  the  event  of  breaking  up  a  line  by  taking 

14  its  vessels,  the  Government  shall  give  the  contractors  the 

15  time  necessary  to  provide  other  vessels  for  carrying  out  their 

16  contract  when  opportunity  ofTers,  or  the  contract  may  be 

17  terminated  by  mutual  consent. 

18  Clause  12.  That  all  vessels,  not  of  the  United  States, 

19  coming  with  pasengers  from  a  country  to  wdiich  said  vessels 

20  do  not  belong,  shall  pay  to  the  collector  of  the  port  where 

21  landed  an  hnmigrant  tax  of  ten  cents  for  each  nautical  mile 

22  of  distance  from  port  to  ])ort,  for  each  and  everv  passenger 

23  brought  from  such  country,  w^ho  shall  be  landed  wdth  his  or 
^^  her  effects. 


1  1^\KT  4. — General  Peovisioxs. 

2  Sec.  15.  Tliat  marine  underwriters  or  insurance  com- 

3  j)anies  of  all  countries,  in  person  or  through  agencies  in  the 

4  ports  of  the  United  States,  may  issue  policies  on  hulls  or  car- 

5  goes  in  conformity  with  State  regulations,  where  such  have 

6  been  made,  on  voyages  outward  or  inward,  but  any  discrimi- 

7  nation  made  by  them  or  their  agents,  either  in  the  clauses  of 

8  policies,  in  the  premium  rates,  or  effeetc^d  through  inspection 

9  or  classification  of  hulls  or  otherwise*,  which  shall    tend  to 

10  favor  the  employment  of  foreign   vessels  or  tend    to    dis- 

11  favor,  embarrass,  or  inhibit  the  engagement  of  vessels  of  the 

12  United  States,  shall  be  deemed  a  misdemeanor,  ])unishable  by 

13  a  fine  as  a  ])(»nalty  in  a  district  court  of  the  United  States. 

14  Said  fine  for  the  first  ofi*onse  shall  not  excised  five  thousand 

15  dollars  nor  ])v  less  than  three  thousand  dollars;  for  a  second 

16  ofl'ense  said  fine  shall  not  h(^  less  than  ten  thousand  dollars, 

17  and  for  the  third  offense*  and  c^ach  one  afterwards  said  fine 

18  shall  be  not  less  than  fifteen  thousand  nor  more  than  twent\^- 

19  five  thousand  dollars,  and  suits  shall  be  ])rosecuted  by  the  at- 

20  torney  of  the  court  aforesaid  for  (\Mch  and  every  violation  of 

21  this  section  that  may  be  brouglit  to  his  notic(\     In  any  such 

22  suit  it  shall  b(*  no  defense  that  tlu*  orders  or  directions  of  any 

23  juM'scm,  or  the  rulers  and  regulations  of  any  association  of  un- 
24:  (Icrwriters,  shipowners,  merchants,  marine  surveyors,  or  their 

^5  ;iii'(^nts,  whether  cit*r/.ei\s  oy  i\\\ew^,  w  \\v.\V  \\\v>  \\\^\^w^:\v^w  vs^ 


11 -^^rvicc^/xx^      Qr\r\o\vT      cw   9vW\\xcv^ 
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1  ity  \vh;itsoev(^r.  vim  ho  (^lainiiHl  to  justify  the  ilisrrinuiiatioii 

2  that  iiia}^  havt^  hwu  the  suhjed  of  r()in]?huiit,  luul  which  is 

3  not  to  be  justified  on  juiy  ji'rounds.     A    refusal   to  insure 

4  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  uuder  this  Act  to  he  carried 

5  hy  American  vessels,  shall  forfeit  the  priviletre  of  dohjg  busi- 

6  iK^ss  in  Amencan  port^.  or  niak*^  the  |)arties  finable  as  above, 

7  to  he  decided  by  the  court,  in  n  suit  brouglit  for  the  forfeiture 

8  of  s:iid  luivilege. 

[9  SK(\   Kj.   Thut  ill  n  nnnv  of  ]ivnvv  it  sh;ill  imt  h(*  hiwful 

[0  for  iin\'  olh(^(4"  of  the  Oovernnn/iit  to  r<'<*civi'  tend**rs  of  serv- 

[11  ic(^  or  til  nmkr  ronlrnels  oi  he  [lerfornied  by  vessels  nnt  of 

12  the  rnit(Hl  Stiitc^s.  juhI  to  all  (*ontrjicls  for  the  |)eH"orinance  of 

IB  ]nd»nc  \\'ork  it  must  be  provided  that  waiter  trans|iortatioii 

14  shall  be  performiHl  by  vessels  of  the  Tnited  States.      And  the 

15  transportation  of  passen^^ev^,  mails,  ji'oods,  wares,  and  mer- 
L6  ebandi^f*  betwin^n  tlie  rnited  Staters,  its  Territories,  and  [ms- 

7  sessions,  and  flie  ports  tmd  places  of  the  Panama  Canal  Z(Uie' 

18  IS  hereby  dechired  to  l>e  reserv(*d  Un^  vessels  of  the  United 

19  Statues  under  the  coastwise  laws, 

!0  Hk^             That  ill  a  time*  of  wnr  it  shnll  not  b(*  lawful 

M  ifn   Vf"     'h  i^«'-        *he  ['^nited  States  to  import  or  land  any- 

ites»  its  TeiTitories  or  possessions,  any 
disc,  the  growth,  productioiu  i>r 
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1  And  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  imported  by  a  vessel, 

2  not  of  the  United  States,  admitted  to  storage  in  bonded  ware- 

3  liouse  is  hereby  limited  to  a  period  of  ten  days,  within  which 

4  time  the  laAvful  duties  and  diarges  must  be  paid,  whether  en- 

5  tered  for  consumption  or  reexportation.      In  cases   where 

6  minimum  or  reciprocity  duties  are  imposed  by  law  on  goods, 

7  wares,  and  merchandise  imported  there  shall  be  levied,  col- 

8  lected,  and  paid  full  rates  of  duty,  notwithstanding  any  con- 

9  vention,  if  the  same  shall  have  been  brought  in  by  a  vessel 

10  not  of  the  United  States,  or  not  of  the  reciprocating  countr\^ 

11  from  which  such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  were   ex- 

12  ported;  or  if  the  same,  not  being  the  growth,  production,  or 

13  manufacture  of  a  country  contiguous  to  the  United  States, 

14  shall  have  been  brought  across  the  line  from  such  country. 


)\         15  Sec.  18.  That  on  and  after  the  passage  of  this  Act  it 

16  shall  be  lawful  for  the  space  of  thirty  months,  but  no  longer, 

17  for  any  bona  fide  citizen,  citiz(»ns,  or  domestic  corporation  en- 

18  gaged  in,  or  intending  inmiediately  to  engage  in  the  carriage 

19  of  merchandise,  mails,  or  passengers  in  the  foreign  trade  of 

20  the  United  States,  to  import  and  enter  at  the  custom-house, 

21  stating  the  foregoing  facts  under  oath,  for  his  or  their  own 

22  use,  and  that  of  no  other  person  or  persons  in  said  trade,  and 

23  not  to  be  held  for  sale  or  sold  to  other  citizens,  and  not  to  be 
^4  employed  in  the  domestic  trade  moie  \\vmv  t^^o  \wow\)£i^  \w  \ki^ 

5?/T         rr^o,-      «^^. «^^1    ^^   ^r^oo^lo    cni\tAVAp   \\\etfelOT.  o\  ^YL^  TL^\>\^^% 
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1  than  two  thousand  tons  g:ross,  and  of  age  not  n\ore  than  five 

2  years,  and  have  the  same  duh'^  registered  as  a  vessel  of  the 

3  United  States  but  upon  the  following  conditions,  neverthe- 

4  less,  to  wit,  that  all  vessels  imported  in  the  first  six  months  of 

5  the  term  of  thirty  months,  as  aforesaid,  shall  pay  a  duty  of 

6  four  dollars  per  ton  gross  measurement ;  those  imported  m  the 

7  second  six  "montlis  shall  pay  a  duty  of  five  dollars  per  gross 

8  ton;  those  imported  in  the  third  six  months  shall  pay  a  duty 

9  of  six  dollars  per  t(m;  those  inii)orted  in  the  fourth  six  months 

10  shall  pay  a  duty  of  seven  dollars  per  ton;  those  imported  in 

1 1  the  fifth  six  months  shall  pay  a  duty  of  eight  dollars  per  ton 

12  gross  measurement,  on  all  vessels  less  than  one  year  old.     A 

13  deduction  of  dutj^  may  be  made  on  all  vessels  according  to 

14  age  beyond  one  year,  to  wit,  of  five  per  centum  on  those  be- 

15  tween  one  and  two  years ;  of  ten  per  centum  on  those  between 

16  two  and  three  years;  of  fifteen  per  centum  on  those  between 

17  three  and  four  years;  and  of  twenty  ])er  centum  on  those  be- 

18  tween  four  and  five  years  of  age.     The  Treasury  Department 

19  may  allow  credit  on  duties  for  imported  tonnage  to  the  extent 

20  of  six  and  twelve  months'  time  on  secured  notes  of  owners 

21  with  interest  at  two  per  centum  per  annum.     And  it  shall  be 

22  unlawful  upon  penalty,  as  for  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by 

23  fine  of  not  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars  in  a  district  court 

24  of  the  United  States/  '^^^^^  ^"^  ^ 


1  enrolled  or  licensed  to  fly  the  flag  of  the  Union  from  or  abaft 

2  of  the  afteiTTiost  mast,  spar,  or  pole,  except  as  a  si^ial  of 

3  distress. 

4  Sec.   19.  That  the  makintr  or  offering  to  make  a  con- 

5  tract  for  the  (exclusive  cairiage  of  goods,  wares,  or  nierehan- 

6  disc,  either  to  or  from  foreign  countries,  conditioned  partly 

7  (m  tlie  shipment  of  same  in  the  future*  by  'no  other  vessel 

8  or  Hnc  of  vessels,  and  promising  or  making  of  ]>ayinent  of 

9  rebates  of  freightage  thereon,   in  consideration  of  making 

10  such  contract,  by  an  owner  or  agent  of  any  vessel  or  line  of 

11  vessels,  is  hereby  declared  a  misdemeanor,  punishable   by 

12  fine  in  a  district  (*ourt  of  the  Tnitc^d  States  of  not  less  than 

13  three  thousand  dollars  or  more  than  ten  thousand  dollars  on 

14  each  conviction  of  su(*h  owner  or  agent  of  any  such  offending 

15  vessel  or  line  of  vessels,  and  if  under  foreign  registry  such 

16  vessel  or  line  of  vessels  shall  not  thereafter  he  permitted 

17  either  to  land  or  to  load  cargo  in  the  United  States.  Where 

18  it  may  hecome  known  to.  or  suspc^cted  hy,  the  collector  of 

19  any  ])ort,  that  rebates  of  freightage  are  off(»r(»d,  promised,  or 

20  ])aid  in  an  endeavor  to  cnigross  the*  (*arriag(^  of  export  or 

21  import   goods,   wares,   or  merchandise,   he   shall    forthwith 

22  ])lace  the  facts,  or  his  informati<ni  and  belief,  before   the 

23  district  attoniey,  who  shall  take  })ro])er  ste])s  to  ascertain  the 
24  truth  and  to  break  U]>  the  pYi\cl\ee.     ^sAv^  W  \X\^  y^^?^^w^\w\ 
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1  carrying,  foreijG:n  vessels  not  built  in  the  eomitrv  of  reoristry 

2  shall   under;L?o   a    ])ro1)ati<)n    of   three    years    before    being 

3  a^ljudged  by  the  eolli^etor  as  belonjjino^  in  ijood  faith  to  the 

4  country  of  registration,  unless  built  hi  the  T'nited  States. 

5  Sec.  20.  That  nothing'  in  the  Act  to  regulate  com- 

6  nierce,   a])i)roved    Fc^bruaiy    fourth,   eighteen   hundred   and 

7  eighty-seven,  or  in  \\\o  Act  to  p'-oteet  commerce  against  un- 

8  lawful   restraints  and   mono])olies,   approved   July   second, 

9  eighteen  hundrcMl  and  ninc^ty.  or  in  any  Act  amendatory  of 

10  either  of  said  Aets.  shall  h<Meaft(M'  apply  to  the  establishment 

11  of  railroad  rates  or  to  the  changing  or  publication  of  the  same 

12  with  respc^ct  to  foreign  comnuM-ce,  if  carried  in  vessels  of  the 

13  T^nited  States:  or  shall  ])rohibit  any  agreemc^it  or  reasonable 

14  act  with  resj)e(*t  to  interstate  trans])ortation  that  is  not  in  re- 

15  straint  of  commerce*  with  forcMgn  nations  or  among  the  sev- 

16  eral  States;  or  shall  hereafter  authorize*  fines  for  any  viola- 

17  tion  of  such  Acts. 

18  Skp.  21.  That.  aftiM-  the  fir^t  day  of  January,  nineteen 

19  hundred  and  nine,  it  sliall  be  nnlawful  to  transport  foreign 

20  commerce  that  has  ber^n  im])orted.  or  that  is  designed  for 

21  export,  at  a  less  rale  than  is  charged  between  the  same 

22  points  for  tlu*  trans])orlation  of  domestic  interstate  commerce 

23  of  like  charac^ter.  unless  carri(Ml  in  vessels  of  the  Fnited  States 

24  to  and  from  the  same. 


1  be  lawful  for  any  officer  of  the  Govomment  to  issue  a  register, 

2  enrollment,  or  license  for  any  vessel  built  abroad,  except  such 

3  as  have  been  captured  in  war  and  condemned  as  prize,  such 

4  as  have  been  forfeited  for  a  violation  of  tlie  laws  and  boua^ht 

5  at  marshaFs  sale,  or  may  have  helonjred  to  a  country  that  has 

6  come  under  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  been 

7  admitted  to  registry  in  compliance  with  this  Act. 

8  Sec.  23.  That  the  re^ilar  duties  of  tonnage,  computed 

9  on  the  gross  admeasurement  in  all  cases,   and  the   usual 

10  passenger  tax  shall  be  paid  alike  by  vessels  of  the  United 

11  States  and  foreign  vessels  on  eacli  and  every  arrival,  in  for- 

12  eign  trade,  when  entry  of  vessel  is  made.     Immigrant  tax 

13  shall  be  paid  when  i)ermit  is  given  for  the  landing  of  passen- 

14  gers  from  vessels,  not  of  the  United  States,  brought  from 

15  ,  countries  to  which  said  vessels  do  not  belong.   All  additional 

16  tonnage  duti(^s  and  the  light  and  race  tax  shall  he  i)aid  bc^fore 

17  lading  permit  is  issued,  but  if  loading  be  delayed,  then,  at 

18  latest,  at  the  end  of  two  months  from  date  of  entrance. 

19  American  vessels  carrying  crews  of  which  one-eighth  the 

20  number  are  citizens,  or  owe  allegiance  to  the  United  States, 

21  shall  have  rebate  of  tonnage  tax  to  the  extent  of  twenty  per 

22  (*entum;  if  one-fourth  of  the  crew  be  citizens,  the  rebate  shall 
i?3  ])r  thhiy  j)er  centum;    if  three-eighths  of  the  crew  be  citi- 

^4  zem,  the  rebate  shall  be  iotty  ^^^  e.exvWa-^  W  Qm-\v5\\  ^^ 


1  eighths  of  the  crew  be  (^itizens,  the  rebate  shall  be  seventy- 

2  five  per  centum;  and  if  tlu-ee-fourths  of  the  crew  bo  citizens, 

3  the  rebate  shall  be  one  hundred  per  centum.     The  United 

4  States  shipping  commissioner  shall  ascertain  and  certify  to 

5  the  collector  the  proportion  of  citizens  in  each  crew  where 

6  rebate  of  tax  may  be  demandc^d.     Regular  apprentices,  as 

7  seamen  or  engineers,  if  citizens,  shnll  count  as  men  in  com- 

8  puting  rebate  of  tax.     In  trade  to  and  from  tropical  coun- 

9  tries,  where  it  may  not  be  ]>racti(^able  to  find  any  but  natives 
10  of  such  regions  to  fill  vacancies  in  the  crews  of  vessels,  per- 
il mits  may  be  issued,  on  ap])lications  under  oath  of  the  owner 

12  or  agent,  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Ijabor  for  one 

13  year,  or  while  necessaiy,  to  carry  a  crew  partty  such  as  it 

14  may  be  practicable  to  engage  in  any  given  placfe.  In  all  cases 

15  where  vessels  may  be  fined  for  infractions  of  law,  in  accord- 

16  ance  \vith  the  statutes,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  Secretary 

17  of  any  I)ei)artnient  to  remit  any  portion  thereof  without  an 

18  order  of  court,  duly  recorded;  and  it  shall  also  be  unlawful 

19  for  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation  to  order  refunds  of  ton- 

20  nage  taxes  that  have  been  paid  to  a  collector  without  trial 

21  and  judgment  of  the  case. 

22  Sp]C.  24.  That  sections  twelve,  fourteen,  fifteen,  sixteen, 

23  eighteen,  nmeteen,  twenty,  twenty-two,  and  twenty-four  of 

24  this  Act  shall  take  clTcct  upon  its  passage,  and  sections -one, 


Qfk  ^-TWrrt         4-h-^r^^/      ^^^J^-V^,,^  r.\^^  r^r^^r.^  cCa  cAxV  TYVXv€^         \!K^         'JSK^'S^ 
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1  thirteen,   seventeen,  twenty-one,  and  twenty-three    in   one 

2  year  and  thirty  days  thereafter,  and  all  Aets  or  provisions  of 

3  law  in  conflict  herewith  are  herein-  repealed;  also  any  and  all 

4  articles  or  (*lauses  in  existm^  maritime  reci])rocity  couven- 

5  tions  or  in  treaties,  whose  fime  fixed  has  expired,  that  are  hi 

6  contravention  herewith,  are  herehy  annulled  and  abrogated, 

7  in   conformity   with   the   stijnila tions   and   eciuities   of    said 

8  ajjreements  and  the  rights  of  the  United  States:  and    the 

9  foiTnal  notice  of  the*  (^onp'ess  of  the  United  States  is  hereby 

10  given  to  all  countries  com^cmied  that,  in  one*  year  from  the 

11  approval  of  this  Act  by  the  Tresident,  all  diplomatic  a^ree- 

12  ments  for  the  suspension  of  (*()mm(M*cial  n^jjulations,  or  for 

13  the  forbearance  to  enact  them,  so  far  as  the  afon^said  agree- 

14  ments  are  terminal)le  by  notice,  an*  rec(Hl(»d  from  on  the  part. 

15  of  the  United  States,  and  all  enactmcMits  to  carry  out  said 

16  agreements  an*  l)y  this  Act  n^pi^ahnl.     Any  agnKMneyt,  as 

17  above,  not  yet  lerminabh*  by  notice,  may  l)e  ol)serv(*d  until 

18  its  term  exi)ires,  l)ut  not  hmger. 
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